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PREFACE. 


Since  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh  Bolaced  his  imprisonment  in  tlie 
Tower  by  the  composition  of  his  "  History  of  the  World,"  the 
literature  of  England  has  never  achieved  the  work  which  ^e  left 
unfinished.  There  have  been  "Universal  Histories,"  from  the 
bulk  of  an  encyclopaedia  to  the  most  meagre  outline,  in  which 
the  annals  of  each  nation  are  separately  recorded ;  but  the  attempt 
has  not  yet  been  made  to  trace  the  story  of  Divine  Providence 
and  human  progress  in  one  connected  narrative,  preserving  that 
crgamc  unity  which  is  the  chief  aim  of  this  "  History  of  the 
Worli" 

The  story  of  our  whole  race,  like  that  of  each  separate  nation, 
has  "  a  b^inning,  a  middle,  and  an  end."  That  story  we  pro- 
pose to  follow,  from  its  b^inning  in  the  Sacred  Becords,  and 
£rom  the  dawn  of  civilization  in  the  East, — ^through  the  successive 
Oriental  Empires, — ^the  rise  of  liberty,  and  the  perfection  of 
heathen  polity,  arts,  and  literature  in  Greece  and  Bome, — ^the 
change  which  passed  over  the  &ce  of  the  world  when  the  light  of 
Christianity  sprung  up, — ^the  origin  and  first  appearance  of  those 
barbarian  races,  whidi  overthrew  both  divisions  of  the  Soman 
Empire, — the  annals  of  the  States  which  rose  on  the  Empire's 
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ruinBy  inclnding  the  pictureaque  detailfi  of  medieyal  history  and 
the  steady  progress  of  modem  Kberty  and  civilization, — ^and  the 
extension  of  these  influences,  by  discovery,  conquest,  colonization, 
and  Christian  missions,  to  the  remotest  regions  of  the  earth.  In 
a  word,  as  separate  histories  reflect  the  detached  scenes  of  human 
action  and  suffering,  our  aim  is  to  bring  into  one  view  the  several 
parts  which  assuredly  form  one  great  whole,  moving  onwards, 
under  the  guidance  of  Divine  Providence,  to  the  unknown  end 
ordained  in  the  Divine  purposes. 

Such  a  work,  to  be  really  useful,  must  be  condensed  into  a 
moderate  compass ;  else  the  powers  of  the  writer  would  be  frit- 
tered away,  and  the  attention  of  the  reader  wearied  out,  by  an 
overwhelming  bulk,  filled  up  with  microscopic  details.  The 
more  striking  facts  of  history, — the  rise  and  fall  of  empires, — ^the 
achievements  of  warriors  and  heroes, — ^the  struggles  of  peoples 
for  their  rights  and  freedom, — ^the  conflict  between  priestcraft  and 
religious  liberty, — ^must  needs  stand  out  on  the  canvas  of  such  a 
picture  with  the  prominence  they  claim  in  the  world  itself.  But 
they  will  not  divert  our  attention  from  the  more  quiet  and  influ- 
ential working  of  science  and  art,  social  progress  and  individual 
thought, — ^the  living  seed  sown,  and  the  fitiit  borne,  in  the  field 
broken  up  by  those  outward  changes. 

While  sp^ial  care  is  bestowed  on  those  periods  and  nations, 
the  history  of  which  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  any  works  accessible 
to  the  general  reader,  the  more  familiar  parts  of  history  are  treated 
in  their  due  proportion  to  the  whole  work.  It  is,  we  trust,  by  no 
means  the  least  valuable  part  of  the  design,  that  the  portions  of 
history  which  are  generally  looked  at  by  themselves, — ^those,  for 
example,  of  Greece  and  Bome,  and  of  our  own  country, — ^are 
regarded  fix>m  a  common  point  of  view  with  all  the  rest ;  a  view 
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which  may,  in  Bome  cases,  modify  the  condtisions  drawn  by 
daesical  partiality  and  national  pride. 

The  spirit  of  the  work, — at  least  if  the  execution  is  true  to  the 
conception, — ^will  be  found  equally  removed  from  narrow  partisan- 
ship and  affected  indifference.  The  historian,  as  well  as  the  poet, 
must  be  in  earnest, 

**  Dower'd  with  the  hftte  of  hate,  the  BOom  of  aooniy 
The  lore  of  lore;** 

but  he  must  also  be  able  to  look  beyond  the  errors,  and  even  the 
virtues,  of  his  fellow-men,  to  the  great  ends  which  the  Supreme 
Kuler  of  events  works  out  by  their  agency : — 

"Yet  I  doubt  not  throned  the  ages  ooe  increttBing  poipoee  nma, 
And  the  thooj^ts  of  men  are  widen'd  with  the  prooees  of  the  eunt." 

The  vast  progress  recently  made  in  historical  and  critical  in- 
vestigations, the  results  obtained  from  the  modem  science  of  com- 
parative philology,  and  the  discoveries  which  have  laid  open  new 
sources  of  information  concerning  the  East,  afford  such  facilities 
as  to  make  the  present  a  fit  epoch  for  our  undertaking. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


**  Tet  I  donbt  not  through  the  ages  one  increasing  parpoM  runt, 
And  the  Ihooghta  <tf  men  mn  'wlden*d  with  the  proceM  of  the  nmi.** 

Tmratoi; 


tarn  BUBJBct  pBOPoesD— in  unitt— pbotikcb  or  xistoet— DnriNauiBHXD  nox  philobopht 

ASD  8CIBHCB,  DT  TIB  XATUSB  AlTD  ITS  XYIDIirCa— ILLUBTBATIOH  VBOX  TBI  OUCMN  OV  mS 
WOKLD^  AS  BBGAXOBD  IX  TBB  UOBIB  OF  HUfOKT  AXD  BODDiai  UBPBGnTXLT-^ULATlOMB 
OF  PKIKBTAL  HI8T0KT  TO  ASTBONOXT,  GBOLOOT,  PHTBKUL  OlOOBAPHT,  OHBOXOLOGT,  AXD 
THBOUMIT— XBTBODB  OF  HIBTOBIOAL  IXQUIBT— XFOCBB  AXD  PXBI0D8  OP  BISTORT— XO- 
XXR19  OP  OBIOIXATIOX  AXD  OF  DBTBLOPXBBT—BPOCBS  OF  BBTOLUnOX  AXD  PBB1OD0  OF 
BBP08B— XXAXPLB  OF  A  SUCCBSBrUL  BBTBOD  IX  GIBBOX'B  QBIAT  -WOBK— XOTB  OX  8CBIP- 
TURX  CBBOXOLOGT. 

We  propose  to  relate  the  History  of  the  "World,  from  its 
earliest  records  to  onr  own  times.  So  arduous  an  enterprise  needs 
the  friendly  consideration  of  the  reader,  and  still  more  the  aid 
of  Hut  whose  providence  is  the  living  spirit  of  onr  theme.  The 
work  is  undertaken  nnder  the  conviction  that  the  whole  world 
has  c  history,  as  mnch  as  each  separate  nation.  Amidst  all  the 
Bevermg  forces  of  climate,  colonr,  langaage,  interest,  and  animos- 
ity, our  race  forms  a  complete  whole.  One  in  its  origin,  one 
even  in  its  true  interests,  it  is  destined  to  be  one  in  its  final  con- 
Bommation.    And  it  is  this  that  gives  a  nniiy  to  its  history. 

In  so  wide  a  subject,  the  province  of  the  historian  should  bo 
carefolly  distinguished  from  those  of  the  man  of  science  and  the 
philosopher ;  for  all  knowledge  of  facts  does  not  belong  to  his- 
tory. Philosophy  aspires  to  Imow  the  absolute  truth  of  all  things, 
both  visible  and  invisible,  that  can  be  known  by  man.  Science 
confines  itself  to  those  objective  facts  which  are  the  results  of  the 
fixed  natural  laws  which  it  seeks  to  discover.  But  history,  while 
also  dealing  only  with  objective  facts,  views  them  in  ever-chang- 
ing action  and  in  a  connected  series ;  not  as  a.  completed  whole, 
the  product  of  fixed  laws.  The  subject-matter  of  science  was 
determined  ,when  the  Creator  made  the  world ;  but  history  is 
ever  in  the  making.  In  the  former,  if  we  know  a  law^  we  can 
^th  certainty  trace  its  operation  in  a  particular  case ;  but  this  is 
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no  loDger  possible  when  the  human  will  and  passions  come  into 
play.  For  then  the  most  varied  results  are  produced,  according 
to  the  characters  and  circumstances  of  the  agents ;  and  it  is  these 
surprising  changes  that  give  b*fe  to  history. 

It  is  not  denied  that  all  the  facts  which  have  occurred  in  the 
world  are  hound  together  by  those  hidden  laws,  physical,  moral, 
and  spiritual,  which  constitute  the  whole  moral  government  of 
God.  Nor  is  the  historian  unconcerned  with  the  working  of 
those  laws.  The  actions  he  has  to  relate  are  so  connected  with 
the  motives  of  the  actors,  the  external  facts  with  their  causes  in 
human  nature,  that  his  subject  must  often  be  regarded  in  the 
light  of  science  and  philosophy.  But  these  occasional  excursions 
into  another  province  should  only  furnish  him  with  materials  to 
illustrate  his  own. 

If,  indeed,  it  were  possible,  as  some  think,  to  determine  a 
law  to  which  even  man's  free  agency  is  subject,  such  as  that  of 
fatalism,  or  if  we  could  be  content  with  the  statistics  of  observed 
facts,  as  a  substitute  for  any  higher  law,  then  the  whole  course 
of  human  actions  throughout  all  ages  would  no  longer  constitute 
a  history,  but  a  science.  What  are  now  the  facts  of  history, 
wrought  out  by  voluntary  agents,  would  then  become  a  system 
of  fixed  phenomena,  the  necessary  effects  of  a  fixed  law.  We 
are  not  now  called  upon  to  discuss  the  truth  of  any  such  doc- 
trines. Believing  firmly  in  the  Divine  ordering  of  the  course  of 
human  affairs,  we  believe  as  firmly  that  it  is  not  given  to  man,  in 
his  present  state,  to  trace  the  secret  harmony  of  the  Divine  gov- 
ernment with  the  liberty  of  man ;  and  we  are  content  to  record 
the  facts  as  they  have  occurred. 

History  is  fdrthei^distinguished  from  science  by  the  evidence 
on  which  its  conclusions  rest.  That  evidence  is  the  testimony  of 
credible  witnesses  concerning  past  events ;  while  science  deter- 
mines its  truths  by  observation  and  experiment  upon  phenomena 
as  they  present  themselves  to  its  view.  Science  does  indeed 
make  a  secondary  use  of  testimony  to  discover  the  facts  from 
which  it  reasons,  while  existing  things  often  confirm  historic 
testimony.  Thus  the  line  of  demarcation  is  shaded  off  at  ita 
extreme  edges,  but  it  is  not  the  less  real. 

The  importance  of  these  distinctions  appears  at  the  very 
threshold  of  our  work.  The  whole  fabric  of  human  society  is,  to 
our  minds,  inseparably  connected  with  the  earth  on  which  man 
dwells,  and  which  has  evidently  been  fitted  specially  for  his  use. 
The  origin  of  this  world,  and  of  man  himself,  invites  the  enquiry 
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of  all  thoughtful  persons ;  and  as  the  opinions  held  upon  these 
points  involve  belief  or  disbelief  in  God  and  His  creative  works, 
they  affect  the  very  foundations  of  religion  and  so  of  all  social 
life.  These  questions  can  only  be  decided,  in  part  by  the  light 
of  science,  in  part  by  the  authority  of  revelation.  The  latter,  as 
the  highest  of  all  testimony,  is  the  historian's  only  safe  guide  over 
the  ground  which  lies  beyond  the  unaided  knowledge  of  man ; 
but  he  will  thankfully  accept  every  illustration  contributed  by 
the  former.  It  is  not  for  him  to  reconcile  the  difficulties  between 
science  and  revealed  religion.  He  accepts  the  testimony  of  the 
sacred  writers  as  he  does  that  of  any  other  credible  witnesses, 
though  with  a  more  reverential  faith.  He  uses  the  light  of  all 
the  truth  which  science  has  certainly  established  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  that  testimony.  All  that  is  still  to  be  settled  he 
leaves  to  the  philosopher  and  the  theologian. 

In  attempting,  therefore,  to  pursue  our  enquiries  down  from 
the  very  ori^n  of  our  world,  we  must  start  from  the  testimony 
of  revelation,  that  it  was  created  by  God,  in  a  certain  order, 
specially  for  the  abode  of  man.  Such  was  its  "  begimiing,"  and 
the  true  beginning  of  human  history,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the 
mythical  accounts  given  by  poetiy  or  false  religion,  and  of  all 
philosophic  theories  that  are  inconsistent  with  this  plain  state- 
ment. But,  as  to  how  many  ages  we  should  date  back  to  that 
"  beginning," — ^how-  the  revealed  order  of  the  creation,  which  is 
only  stated  in  the  most  general  terms,  is  to  be  reconciled  with 
the  indications  fiimished  by  geology, — what  precise  periods  of 
time  are  meant  by  the  "  days  "  of  the  Scripture  record, — ^with 
these  and  similar  disputed  questions,  on  which  certamty  seems  at 
present  unattainable,  the  historian  is  only  concerned  in  so  far  as 
their  entire  neglect  might  lead  him  into  positive  error. 

HiBtory  gains  much  and  loses  nothing  by  being  thus  confined 
within  its  own  limits.  The  historian  accepts  contributions  from 
the  various  sciences,  without  assuming  to  review  their  founda- 
tionfi.  The  earth  is  presented  to  him  as  a  member  of  the  great 
"  Cosmos/*  to  which  its  relations  are  such  as  to  sustain  the  being 
and  to  promote  the  order  and  happiness  of  the  human  race ;  but 
whether  it  was  at  first  projected  from  the  sun  round  which  it  - 
moves, — ^how  it  was  made  to  receive  the  life-giving  light  and 
warmth  which  form  the  spring  of  action  and  energy  upon  its  sur- 
face,— and  how  those  movements  are  regulated  which  preserve 
to  man  the  sure  changes  of  the  seasons,  and  the  signs  which  mark 
out  his  time, — all  this  he  leaves  to  the  Astronomer.    So,  too,  he 
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liBtens  with  deep  interest  to  the  Geologist,  explaining  how  the 
fused  matter  of  onr  globe  cooled  down  till  it  formed  a  solid  cmBt| 
surrounded  by  a  dense  mixture  of  air  and  watery  vapour ;  how  a 
further  cooling  caused  the  water  partly  to  settle  on  the  surface 
and  partly  to  float  upon  the  air ;  how  the  disturbed  forces  of  the 
central  fire  broke  up  the  cmst  into  hill  and  dale,  and  formed 
basins  for  the  seas ;  how  the  rocks  were  deposited  in  successive 
layers  from  the  waters,  and  were  again  and  again  heaved  np  into 
Alps,  Andes,  and  Himalayas ;  how  the  surface  thus  prepared 
was  clothed  with  the  vast  primeval  forests,  which  purified  the  air 
while  they  grew,  and  then,  once  more  submerged,  became  re- 
serves of  fuel  for  all  future  ages ;  and  how  the  races  of  animals 
appeared  in  those  successive  series,  which  are  attested  by  their 
remains  still  embedded  in  the  rocks,  till  we  reach  Man,  tiie  last 
and  crowning  work  of  God.  In  all  these  revelations  of  science 
the  historian  sees  many  of  the  influences  which  help  to  explain 
the  course  of  man's  social  and  political  life ;  but  his  business 
begins  where  that  of  the  geologist  ends. 

The  same  is  true  of  Physical  Geography,  a  science  which  is 
the  offspring  of  geology,  and  which  comes  into  the  closest  contact 
with  history.  It  is  impossible  for  the  historian  to  relate  the 
movements  of  men  upon  the  earth,  without  some  description  of 
the  countries  which  have  been  their  scene ;.  but  he  leaves  it  to 
science  to  account  for  the  conformation  of  these  countries. 

There  is  one  science,  however,  which  can  scarcely  be  separated 
from  history — the  science  of  Chronology.  The  dates  of  events 
are  but  a  means  of  giving  a  more  accurate  expression  to  their 
moving  series,  which  it  is  the  province  of  history  to  describe.  To 
this  the  fixed  epochs  and  methods  of  technical  chronology  are 
merely  subsidiary ;  and  the  primary  modes  of  reckoning  time 
may  be  considered  as  a  branch  of  astronomy.* 

This  discussion  must  not  be  closed  without  a  few  words  on 
the  relation  of  history  to  Theology,  the  science  of  sciences,  the 
highest  branch  of  human  learning.  The  world  is  God's  world  ; 
and  its  true  history  must  begin  and  end  with  God.  The  division 
of  history  into  sacred  and  secular,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  how- 
ever convenient,  is  arbitrary  and  unreal.  Could  we  see  each 
event  in  its  true  light,  we  should  see  all  bearing  some  relation  to 
the  Divine  purposes  and  plans.  But  as  those  purposes  are  only 
revealed  in  their  broad  outline  and  great  end,  as  the  details  of 

*  See  the  Note  at  the  end  of  the  IntrodixctioxL 
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ibsA  plan  are  imfolded  but  slowlj  and  obficnrely,  any  attempt  to 
regard  all  erents  from  a  theological  point  of  Tiew  must  defeat 
itself.  80  long  as  the  historian  writes  in  a  spirit  sincerely  but 
not  obtrusively  devout,  he  may  safely  leave  the  religious  lessons 
of  the  story  to  the  devout  reader.  Nor  will  a  wise  historian 
abstain  from  any  course  more  careftilly  than  from  gratifying  his 
own  zeal  for  the  truth  by  offending  the  opinions  of  candid  and 
temperate  readers. 

But  the  external  facts  that  have  sprung  from  the  profession  of 
religioDB,  whether  the  true  or  the  &lse,  belong  essentially  to  the 
province  of  the  historian.  No  source  has  been  so  frtdtful  of 
events  that  have  changed  the  fate  of  countries  and  the  destiny  of 
nations.  In  what  spirit,  then,  should  these  incidents  be  related  ? 
He  j^ofession  of  calm  indifference  has  proved  but  a  veil  for  sar- 
castic incredulity.  No  man  with  a  sound  head  and  a  warm  heart 
can  relate  the  call  of  Abraham,  the  l^slation  of  Hoses,  the  con- 
quest of  Canaan,  the  story  of  Pharaoh,  or  Nebuchadnezzar,  or 
Gyms,  and  the  exploits  of  the  Maccabees,  and  yet  reserve  the 
question  whether  the  Jews  were  in  truth  Ood's  chosen  people.  A 
Christian  historian  cannot  but  write  of  Christ  as  the  Divine  Re- 
deemer, and  of  Mahomet  as  the  false  prophet.  Nor  can  a  Protes- 
tant conceal  his  opinion  of  the  apostasy  of  the  Soman  Church  and 
the  blessings  of  the  Beformation.  But  the  historical  and  the  con- 
troversial treatment  of  such  matters  must  be  kept  altogether  dis- 
tinct. The  controversialist  has  to  make  out  his  case  by  all  fair 
means ;  but  the  historian  is  bound  to  render  impartial  justice  to 
the  motives  and  characters  of  the  actors  on  both  sides.  Never 
must  he  depart  from  this  course  on  any  ground  of  supposed  pol- 
icy, or  even  of  zeal  for  what  he  deems  religious  trutib.  What 
concerns  him  is  the  truth  of  the  facts,  not  their  consequences  to 
any  system  of  opinions.  Candour  and  toleration  are  the  vital 
breath  of  historic  truth,  and  are  never  violated  with  impunity. 

Such  are  the  chief  principles  of  historical  enquiry.  The  meth- 
ods of  pursuing  it  are  various.  The  great  philosopher,  Schleier- 
macher,  has  drawn  a  distinction  between  the  longitudinal  and 
transverse  views  of  any  series  of  historic  facts.  He  means  that  we 
may  either  follow  any  one  of  the  great  trains  of  events  which  his- 
tory presents,  from  its  be^nning  to  its  end ;  or  we  may  choose 
some  epoch  *  at  which  to  take  a  view  of  the  then  existing  state 

*  We  use  this  word  in  its  proper  flense  of  a  paint  of  stoppage,  A  period  is  the 
•pace  between  two  epochs.    The  terms  are  often  oonfonndecL 
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of  each  sepai*ate  nation.  JBut  it  shonld  be  remembered,  that  the 
chain  of  history  is  not,  so  to  speak,  a  bundle  of  parallel  wires,  each 
of  which  can  be  traced  from  its  beginning  to  its  end.  Its  strands 
are  constantly  intertwined  in  the  most  unexpected  manner.  To 
pursue  any  one  alone,  it  must  be  artfully  disentangled  from  the 
rest ;  and  where  this  is  impossible,  others  must  also  be  described, 
to  account  for  their  interlacing  with  this  one.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  history  of  Greece  connects  itself,  at  certain  points,  with  those 
of  Persia  and  of  Some ;  and  these  with  a  whole  network  of  fibres 
that  lead  over  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe.  The  only  strictly  ^^  lon- 
gitudinal "  treatment  of  history  is  that  which  embraces  the  whole 
annals  of  the  human  race ;  and  such  a  treatment  becomes  possible, 
when  aided  by  the  ^^  transverse  "  method  at  well-chosen  epochs. 

Such  epochs  are  not  difficult  to  discover.  The  whole  course 
of  history  is  made  up,  as  the  same  philosopher  has  observed,  of 
distinct  moments,  or  moves,  like  those  of  a  game  of  chess,  or  of  a 
military  campaign.  It  is  the  observation  of  these  moments,  as 
distinguished  from  mere  facts,  that  makes  the  difference  between 
a  history  and  a  chronicle.  They  are  of  two  kinds — moments  of 
origination,  and  moments  of  progress  or  development.  It  is  true 
that  the  philosopher,  according  as  he  believes  rather  in  the  direct 
government  of  God,  or  in  the  operation  of  fixed  laws,  might  raise 
all  events  to  moments  of  origination,  or  reduce  them  to  moments 
of  development  But  the  historian,  taking  a  common-sense  view 
of  objective  ffusts,  recognizes  the  broad  distinction  between  gradual 
development  and  sudden  origination.  His  attention  is  arrested 
by  those  revolutionary  changes  which  involve  the  destruction  of 
what  has  been  long  developing,  in  order  to  a  reconstruction  by  tho 
force  of  some  new  element.  He  sees  that  all  history  is  divided 
into  epochs  of  revolution  and  periods  of  comparative  repose.  Thus 
he  obtains  a  natural  division  of  his  subject  into  parts,  all  of  which 
may  be  harmonized  by  the  principle,  that  one  supreme  government 
regulates  the  whole.  And,  under  each  of  these  periods,  he  groups 
the  external  and  internal  facts  of  history,  the  striking  events  of 
politics  and  war,  and  the  quieter  but  more  important  movements 
of  civilization,  morals,  and  religion.  The  chief  source  of  difficul- 
ty seems  to  be  in  the  want  of  coincidence  between  the  epochs  of 
the  several  parallel  series  which  run*  through  history.  But  the 
wider  our  fidd,  and  the  broader  our  survey  of  it,  the  less  will  this 
difficulty  be  felt.  The  great  landmarks  in  the  history  of  the 
world  can  hardly  be  mistaken. 

That  a  great  and  perplexed  period  of  history,  and  th^efore  the 
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whole,  may  be  treated  with  a  dne  regard  to  its  entire  harmony, 
has  been  practically  proved  by  the  immortal  work-  of  Gibbon. 
What  great  hifltorical  mass  was  ever  made  up  of  more  distinct 
elements — each  with  its  own  epochs  more  strongly  marked,  and 
with  fewer  epochs  common  to  the  whole  series — ^than  the  story 
of  the  breaking  np  of  the  Western  Empire  into  the  medieval 
Btat^  ?  Who  has  not  looked  forward — ^with  a  despair  as  to  the 
method  almost  equalled  by  his  interest  in  the  subject — ^npon 
the  long  story  of  the  splendours  of  the  Antonines  and  the  vices 
and  follies  of  their  successors, — the  bewildering  revolutions,  the 
wars  npon  the  frontier,  the  torrent  of  barbarian  invasion, — and 
the  still  greater  changes  which  gave  the  world  a  new  religion  ? 
Who  can  have  hoped  to  grasp  the  progress  of  all  these  varied  in- 
cidents in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  and  to  retain  a  view  of  the 
scenes  on  which  they  were  enacted,  from  the  Tigris  to  the  Heb- 
rides, and  from  the  Wall  of  China  to  the  Libyan  Desert  ?  And 
who  that  has  opened  the  first  volume  with  such  misgivings,  has 
not  closed  the  last  of  the  first  part  with  a  satisfaction  akin  to  that 
derived  from  some  great  mosaic  picture,  whose  perfect  unity 
makes  him  almost  forget  how  many  myriads  of  fragments  have 
gone  to  make  it  up  ?  Imperial  Rome  has  almost  insensibly  van- 
ished from  the  scene,  and  Italy  has  become  a  Gothic  kingdom, 
surrounded  by  the  monarchies  of  Europe  in  the  first  stage  of  their 
formation.  The  Queen  of  the  East  has  arisen,  as  if  by  enchant- 
ment, from  the  waters  of  the  Bosporus,  and  her  splendour  has 
again  been  overcast.  Christianity  has  triumphed,  but  the  tri- 
umph has  been  abused  by  her  ministers.  The  West  is  ripe  for 
Feudalism  ;  and  the  East  seems  to  await  the  doom  of  her  idola- 
tries from  the  sword  of  Mahomet.  The  work  of  art  is  perfect ; 
the  life  of  a  generous  enthusiasm  is  alone  wanting : — ^'  Yir  claria- 
Bimus,  sed  quoad  res  divinas  utinam  felicior ! '' 
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NOTE  ON  SCRIPTURE  CHRONOLOGY. 

Independentlj  of  scientific  evidence,  and  of  the  traditions  and  monn- 
ments  of  Egypt,  Chald»a,  and  other  nations,  the  following  are  our  data 
for  determining  the  chronological  relations  of  primeval  history  to  the 
Christian  era. 

1.  Drom  the  Creation  to  the  Deluge^  the  generations  of  the  patriarchs 
form  our  only  guide.  These,  however,  are  given  differently  in  different 
copies  of  the  Scriptures ;  the  sum  being,  in  the  LXX.  606  years  longer, 
and  in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  849  years  shorter,  than  in  the  received 
Hebrew  text.     The  ancient  chronologers  give  further  variations. 

2.  From  the  Deluge  to  the  death  of  Josejph^  and  thence  to  the  Exodus^ 
the  patriarchal  years  are  again  our  chief  guide ;  but  other  data  are  ob- 
tained &om  various  statements  respecting  the  interval  firom  the  call  of 
Abraham  to  the  giving  of  the  Law  and  the  sojourning  of  the  Israelites 
in  Egypt.*  The  main  point  in  dispute  here  is,  whether  430  years  was 
the  whole  period  from  the  call  of  Abraham  to  the  Exodus,  or  only  the 
time  of  the  sojourning  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt. 

3.  From  the  Fkoodue  to  the  hdldtng  of  Solomon^s  Temple^  the  interval  is 
positively  stated  in  the  received  Hebrew  text,  as  480  years.f  But  the 
reading  is  disputed ;  it  is  alleged  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  450  years 
assigned  by  St.  Paul  to  the  Judges ;  J  and  the  longer  period  is  made  out 
by  adding  together  the  numbers  given  in  the  Book  of  Judges.  Some 
chronologers,  on  the  other  hand,  compute  from  the  many  genealogies 
which  we  have  for  this  period. 

4.  From  the  Building  of  the  Temple  to  its  Destruction  and  the  Captivity 
of  Zedekiah,  we  have  the  annals  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah.  Here 
the  difficulties  are  so  slight,  that  the  principal  chronologers  only  differ 
by  15  years  in  nearly  500. 

5.  The  Epoch  op  the  Destbuction  op  the  Temple  is  fixed  by  a 
concurrence  of  proofs,  from  sacred  and  profane  history,  with  only  a 
variation  of  one,  or  at  the  most  two  years,  between  B.C.  588  and  586. 
Clinton's  date  is  June,  B.C.  687.  From  this  epoch  we  obtain  for  the 
building  of  Solomon's  Temple  the  date  of  about  B.C.  1012.§ 

From  this  point  the  reckoning  backwards  is  of  course  affected  by  the 
differences  already  noticed.  Out  of  these  have  arisen  thr^e  leading  sys- 
tems of  chronology. 

1.  The  Eahbintcaly  a  system  handed  down  traditionally  by  the  Jewish 
doctors,  places  the  Creation  244  years  later  than  our  received  chronology, 
in  B.C.  3750,  and  the  Exodus  in  b.o.  1314.  This  leaves  from  the  Exodna 
to  the  building  of  the  Temple  an  interval  of  only  300  years,  a  term 
calculated  chiefly  from  the  genealogies,  and  only  reconciled  with  the  num- 
bers given  in  the  Book  of  Judges  by  the  most  arbitrary  alterations. 
Genealogies,  however,  are  no  safe  basis  for  chronology,  especially  when, 
as  can  be  proved  in  many  cases,  links  are  omitted  in  their  statement. 
"  When  we  come  to  examine  them  closely,  we  find  that  many  are  broken 
without  being  in  consequence  technically  defective  as  Hebrew  genealogies. 

*  Genesis  xv.  IS ;  Exodus  xiL  41 ;  Acts  vii.  6 ;  Galatians  iii.  17. 

J  1  Kings  vL  1.  X  Acts  xiii.  20. 

g  The  highest  computation,  that  of  Hales,  makes  the  date  b.o.  1027. 
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A  modem  pedigree  thus  broken  would  be  defective,  but  the  principle  of 
these  geneidogies  must  have  been  different.  A  notable  instance  is  that 
of  the  genealogy  of  our  Sayionr  giyen  bj  St.  Matthew.  In  this  gene« 
alogj  Joram  ia  immediatelj  followed  by  Ozias,  as  if  his  son — ^Ahaziah, 
Joash,  and  Amaziah  being  omitted.*  In  Ezra's  genealogy  f  there  is  a 
Bimilar  omission,  which  in  so  £tmous  a  line  can  scarcely  be  attributed  to 
the  carelessness  of  the  copyist.  There  are  also  examples  of  a  man  beinff 
called  the  son  of  a  remote  ancestor  in  a  statement  of  a  genealogical  form.) 
We  cannot  therefore  yenture  to  use  the  Hebrew  genealogical  lists  to 
compute  intervals  of  time,  except  where  we  can  prove  ea6h  descent  to  be 
inmiediate.  But  even  if  we  can  do  this,  we  have  still  to  be  sure  that  we 
can  determine  the  average  length  of  each  generation."  §  The  violent 
efforts  of  the  Babbis  to  bring  their  shorter  period  into  harmony  with  the 
Book  of  Judges  have  indeed  been  ingeniously  converted  from  an  objection 
into  an  argument  by  the  recent  German  school,  who  follow  their  scheme, 
because  it  seems  to  them  the  most  consistent  with  Egyptian  chronology. 
These  efforts  to  overcome  difficulties  of  detail  prove,  it  is  said,  that  they 
had  good  reasons  for  clinging  to  the  total.  But  surely  their  traditional 
total  cannot  be  allowed  to  stand  in  opposition  both  to  the  480  years  of 
the  Book  of  Kings  and  the  450  years  named  by  St.  Paul.  Whatever  may 
be  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  Uiese  two  numbers,  they  clearly  point  to  a 
period  mach  longer  than  that  allowed  by  the  Rabbis.  The  confirmation 
of  the  Kabbinical  system  by  the  Egyptian  chronology  involves  somewhat 
of  an  argument  in  a  circle.  It  rests  mainly  on  the  identification  of  the 
Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus  with  Menephtha,  the  son  of  Eameses  the  Great,  of 
the  Nineteenth  Dynasty,  whose  reign  is  computed  from  B.C.  1328  to  b.c. 
1309.  But  the  only  independent  authority  for  this  identification  is  an 
account  df  the  Exodus,  repeated  from  Manetho  by  Josephus,  who  justly 
regards  it  as  of  little  authority.^ 

2.  The  Short  or  Received  Chronology  is  that  which  has  been  generally 
followed  in  the  West  since  the  time  ef  Jerome,  and  has  been  adopted  in 
the  margin  of  the  authorized  English  version,  according  to  the  system  of 
its  ablest  advocate,  Archbishop  Ussher.  Its  leading  data  are,  first,  the  • 
adoption  of  the  numbers  of  the  Hebriew  text  for  the  patriarchal  geneal- 
ogies ;  secondly,  the  reckoning  of  the  430  years  firom  the  call  of  Abra- 
ham to  the  Exodus ;  and,  lastly,  the  adhering  to  the  480  years  for  the 
period  fi-om  the  Exodus  to  the  building  of  the  Temple.  As  we  are 
only  giving  a  general  account  of  these  different  systems,  and  not  attempt- 
ing their  full  discussion,  we  cannot  now  explain  how  the  last  datum  is 
reconciled  with  tho  450  years  assignett  by  St.  Paul  to  the  Judges,  or  with 
the  numbers  obtained  from  their  annals.     It  is  enough  to  say  that  the 

*  Matthew  i.  8.  "  That  this  is  not  an  aoeidental  omisBion  of  a  copjist  is  eyidont 
from  the  specification  of  the  number  of  generations  from  Abraham  to'  David,  from 
l>aTid  to  the  Babylonish  Captivitj,  and  thence  to  Christ,  in  each  case  fourteen  gene- 
rations. Probably  these  missing  names  were  purposely  left  out  to  make  the  number 
for  the  intenral  equal  to  that  of  the  other  interrals,  such  an  omission  being  obyious, 
aod  not  liable  to  cause  error.** 

tEzra  viL  1 — 5. 
Geneaifl  xzix.  6,  eompared  with  zxyiiL  2,  5 ;   1  Chronicles  xztL  24 ;  1  Kings 
zix.  IS,  compared  with  2  ^nss  Ix.  2,  14. 

§  Poole,  art  Chronology^  m  Smithes  Dietionary  of  the  Bible, 
1  We  shall  have  occaeion  to  return  to  this  point  under  the  history  of  the  Jews  in 
%ypt,  Book  II.  chap.  tUL 
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difficulties  are  not  insuperable,  and  that  the  system  of  Ussher  may  fairly 
hold  the  place  assigned  to  it,  till  some  other  be  established  on  stronger 
evidence  than  has  yet  been  made  out.  The  great  chronologer  Fetayiua 
is  in  substantial  agreement  with  Ussher ;  but,  for  reasons  which  cannot 
now  be  stated,  he  places  the  Exodus  and  the  call  of  Abraham  each 
40  years  earlier,  the  Deluge  and  the  Creation  each  20  years  later,  than 
Ussher. 

3.  The  Long  Chronology  has  been,  in  recent  times,  the  most  formidable 
competitor  of  the  short  system.  Its  leading  advocates  are  Hales,  Jackson, 
and  Des  Vignolles.  "With  some  minor  differences,  they  agree  in  adopting 
the  Septuagint  numbers  for  the  ages  of  the  patriarchs,  and  the  long  in- 
terval from  the  Exodus  to  the  building  of  the  Temple.  Their  arguments 
for  the  former  view  are  very  ably  answered  by  Clinton,  who  adopts 
the  short  period  from  the  Creation  to  the  call  of  Abraham,  and  the  430 
years  on  to  the  Exodus,  but  reckons  612  years  from  thence  to  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Temple.  Since  he  wrote,  however,  the  state  of  the  question 
has  been  materially  aflTected  by  the  study  of  Egyptian  and  Chaldaean 
history.  In  both  cases,  and  on  independent  grounds,  an  antiquity  is  now 
claimed  for  the  commencement  of  the  annals  of  these  nations  inconsistent 
with  the  received  date  of  the  Deluge  in  B.C.  2348.  The  era  of  Menes, 
the  first  king  of  Egypt,  is  placed  about  B.o.  2717,  and  that  of  the  third 
Chaldsean  dynasty  of  Berosus  (the  first  which  has  any  claim  to  be  his- 
torical) about  B.O.  2234.  The  weight  of  this  argument  of  course  depends 
on  the  value  we  may  assign  to  the  numbers  of  Manetho  and  Berosus,  and 
to  the  astronomical  calculations  which  are  supposed  to  confirm  them; 
questions  to  be  considered  as  we  proceed.  It  is  on  such  grounds,  as  well 
as  from  the  numbers  in  the  Book  of  Judges,  that  Mr.  Poole  adheres  to 
the  long  system  of  chronology. 


THE  FOLLOWING  TABLE  EXHIBITS  THE  PRINCIPAL  DATES  AS 
GIVEN  BY  THE  LEADIN6  MODERN  CHRONOLOGBRS. 


Short  BjBtem. 

Long  ByBtem. 

Unher. 

PeUTins. 

dlnton. 

Hales. 

Jaekion. 

Poole. 

B.01 

B.01 

B.a 

B.a 

B.a 

B.O. 

•Creation    . 

4004 

8988 

4188 

6411 

6426 

6421* 

Jlood 

2849 

2827 

2482 

8166 

8170 

8169* 

Call  of  Abraham 

1921 

1961 

2066 

2078 

2028 

2082 

Exodus 

1491 

1581 

1626 

1648 

1698 

1662 

Foundation  ofTemple . 

1012 

1012 

1018 

1027 

1014 

1010 

Destruction  ofTemple . 

688 

589 

687 

686 

686 

586 

*  Or  each  of  these  two  dAtefl  ms7  be  eo  3 

f«»n  lower. 
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THE  CREATION   OF  THE  WOBLD,  AOT)   THE  FIRST  STATE 

OF  MAN. 


^  OlozT  to  Him,  whose  wisdom  b«Ch  ordaio«d 
Good  out  of  evil  to  create— instead 
Of  ^pirifa  malign,  a  better  race  to  brins 
Into  their  racant  room,  and  thence  dilraife 
His  good  to  worlds  and  ages  infinite  I "— UiLTOir. 


IBB  KASLzaBr  mgroBXCAL  sBOomne  abk  nr  na  books  or  xosv— «Bxnt  ouoinal  fubpou 

AKD  WarOKLOAL  TAI.US— If OBAJO  ACOOUHY  0¥  TRB  CBSAnOX^ITS  MOAB  OV  WKfWLkTlQVh^ 

US  suocBsaiYB  staqis— pbimeyal  state  or  man— dtstitution  or  xabriagb — ought  or 

lATOUAGB — AbA3^S  BTWT  OT  QOD's  WOUXS-^THa  dARDSK  Or  IDBK— rrS  PBOBABLB  LOCAL- 

TTT-oo/sraamK  abd  oocupatiobb  or.ssi  sibst  xak^hib  cbbatioh  n  tub  hcaco  or 

flOD. 

The  first  nation  of  which  we  hare  a  distinct  history  is  the  race 
of  Israel ;  and  the  earliest  existing  records  are  their  sacred  writ- 
ings. To  estimate  the  historic  value  of  the  Books  of  Moses,  and 
the  iUnstrations  which  they  need  from  other  sonrces,  we  mnst 
bear  in  mind  their  immediate  object.  The  people  of  Israel  had 
been  called  out  of  Egypt,  corrupted  by  her  false  religion  as  well 
as  d^raded  by  her  tyranny,  to  receive  the  Divine  law,  which  was 
to  distinguish  them  from  all  other  nations.  That  law,  entrusted  to 
their  keeping,  and  illustrated  by  their  history,  was  .destined,  in  its 
perfect  spiritual  development,  to  regenerate  the  whole  world. 

Its  foundation  was  laid  in  their  relation  to  the  true  God,  as  His 
ehildren  and  chosen  people ;  and  that  God  must  needs  therefore 
be  made  known  to  them,  as  the  Creator  of  the  world,  and  as  the 
friend  and  gaide  of  their  forefathers.  "With  this  view  Moses  wrote 
for  them,  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  not  a  complete  history  of  the 
pruneval  ages,  but  so  much  of  that  history  as  bore  upon  their 
religious  and  national  life.  And  this  record  remains  our  sole 
direct  ftuthority  for  the  earliest  history  of  the  world.  It  can  be 
illustrated  by  the  traditions  of  various  nations,  and  by  the  re- 
searches of  science,  especially  Ethnography  and  Comparative 
Philology ;  but  the  full  exposition  of  such  matters  belongs  rather 
to  the  antiquarian.  It  is  only  their  established  results  that  fall 
within  the  province  of  the  historian,  Nor  is  this  the  place  to 
discuss  the  genuineness  and  historic  credibility  of  the  writings 
ascribed  to  Moses.    This  we  assume  as  proved. 


IC  THE  CKBAnOK  OF  THE  WORLD.  [Chaf.L 

In  relating  the  creation  of  theworld^as  the  aoene  of  the  eventB 
of  hnman  history,  Moees  had  the  one  object  of  ascribing  it  to 
God,  in  opposition  to  all  the  figments  of  &lse  religion  and  phi- 
losophy. It  was  qnite  nnnecessary  for  him  to  give  a  scientific 
view  of  its  origin.  His  account  is  pnrdy  historical  in  its  form. 
It  is  such  an  account  as  might  have  been  ^ven  by  a  spectator ; 
and  the  writer  seems  to  have  been  placed,  by  a  Divine  reyela- 
tion,  in  the  position  of  a  spectator.  Just  as  the  scenes  of  future 
history  passed  in  vision  before  the  eyes  of  prophets,  leaving 
their  interpretation  to  the  events  themselves,  so  the  scenes  of 
creation  were  probably  eidiibited  to  Moses  in /vision,  simply  as 
phenomena,  leaving  tiieir  interpretation  to  the  discoveries  of 
science.  Only  these  leading  points  were  clearly  revealed : — ^that 
the  matter  of  the  world — the  visible  earth  and  sky,  with  all  in 
them — instead  of  being  eternal  or  fortuitous,  was  called  into 
being  by  Gh>d.  Upon  a  state  of  unproductive  confusion,  to  which 
we  commonly  apply  the  name  borrowed  from  Oreek  tradition, 
chaos  {i.e.  emptiness) — ^whether  the  first  condition  of  the  world  or 
the  result  of  some  catastrophe — flight  was  called  forth  by  His 
word.  Then  followed,  in  successive  stages,  the  duration  of  which 
is  left  undetermined  by  tiie  words  ^^  evening  "  and  ^^  morning," 
which  seem  to  describe  tiie  alternations  of  darbiess  and  light  in  the 
Mosaic  vision, — ^the  spreading  abroad  of  the  visible  heaven,  and 
the  separation  of  the  waters  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  from  the 
aqueous  vapours  above, — ^next,  the  severance  of  the  great  masses 
of  land  and  water,  and  the  clothing  of  the  former  with  vegeta- 
tion,— ^next,  the  appearance  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  in  the 
heavens,  not  only  to  enlighten  the  eartibi,  but  to  mark  out  times 
and  seasons, — then,  the  creatures  of  the  water,  and  the  fowls  of 
the  air,-^— and  lastly,  the  terrestrial  animals,  and  man.  All  the 
living  beings  were  created  of  fixed  species,  each  with  the  power 
within  itself  of  reproducing  its  own  tind ;  all  received  the  bleea- 
ing  of  fertility ;  and  to  man  was  given  dominion  over  the  rest. 
The  whole  was  crowned  with  the  Divine  approval  as  "very 
good ; "  and  the  cessation  of  God's  creative  work,  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  the  maintenance  of  all  things  according  to  His  laws, 
was  marked  by  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath.  Man's  Sabbath, 
in  which  he  rests  from  working  for  subsistence,  and  engages  in 
the  godlike  work  of  "  doing  good  on  the  Sabbath-day,"  is  the 
sign  and  reflex  of  God's  Sabbath  of  proyidence  and  grace. 

A  more  particular  account  is  then  given  of  the  primeval  state 
of  the  human  race.    To  the  general  statement  that,  in  common 
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with  the  other  animala,  man  was  created  male  and  female,  is  now 
added  an  account  of  the  creaticm  of  the  woman  oat  of  the  man, 
which  giyea  Banctity  to  the  marriage-bond  by  the  oommnnity  of 
sabetaoice  aa  well  as  natore.  But  this  crowning  gift  was  not 
heBtowed  on  Adam,  for  so  was  the  first  man  named,  till  his  stndy 
of  all  other  living  creatures  had  proy^d  their  unfitness  to  furnish 
the  companion  of  his  life.  The  process  by  which  this  conclusion 
waa  reached  shows  ub  man  already  endowed  fix>m  the  very  first 
with  the  facuItieB  of  obseryation  and  reasoning,  and  wi^  the 
power  of  Laoguage:  for  the  names  that  he  gave  the  animals 
expressed  his  views  of  their  nature ;  and  in  this  process  he  found 
an  €ceupati0n  akin  to  that  study  of  God's  works  which  is  still  a 
BOUFce  of  the  purest  pleasure.  The  labours  of  the  naturalist  are, 
in  feet,  a  continuation  of  the  process  which  began  with  Adam ; — 
God  presents  every  living  creature  to  the  view  of  man,  and  it  is 
man's  prerogative  to  give  them  names  suited  to  their  natures. 

That  this  process  was  completed  by  Adam  for  all  the  denizens 
of  all  the  climates,  is  one  of  those  narrow  literal  views  which  justly 
incur  the  contempt  of  science.  But  yet  it  seems  equally  absurd 
to  suppose  that  his  sphere  of  observation  was  confined  within 
such  narrow  limits  as  are  suggested  by  the  word  '^garden." 
The  sacred  writer's  description  of  his  ^^  paradise,"  or  ^^  pleasure 
ground,"  implies  an  extent  sufficient  to  give  scope  to  the  activi- 
ties of  a  nature  physically,  as  wdl  as  intellectually  and  morally, 
perfect  The  locality  of  his  abode  is  one  of  the  vext  questions 
of  seriptnral  interi»*etation.  Its  description  by  names  known  in 
historical  geography  must  have  been  intended  to  give  intelli- 
gible, though  very  general,  information.  Thus  much  seems  dear, 
that  Eden  lay  about  the  head-waters  of  four  great  rivers,  two  of 
wlueh  were  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  (Hiddekd).  This  con- 
dition seems  to  fix  its  site  among  the  mountains  of  Armenia, 
sooth  of  the  Caucasus,  the  very  region  which  science  and  tradition 
eoneur  to  mark  as  the  cradle  of  the  noblest  variety  of  the  race 
subsequent  to  the  Deluge. 

In  this  beautiful  and  well-watered  garden,  planted  by  God 
himself,  and  kept  ever  finesh  by  a  mist  from  the  river — for  as  yet 
there  was  no  rain,  at  least  in  that  region — Adam  enjoyed  no 
feoL'srparadise  of  dreamy  indolence.  His  occupation  of  keeping 
and  dressing  the  garden  implies  intdligent  and  steady  industry. 
It  was  the  easily  productive  nature  of  tl^  work  that  distinguished 
it  from  the  hard  and  scantily-repaid  toil  which  is  the  curse  of  sin. 
His  food  was  supplied  by  the  firuits  of  the  garden ;  for  the  anim  als 
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were  not  yet  given  him  to  eat.  Of  lusintellectnal  culture  we  can 
form  but  faint  conjectures,  since  nearly  all  our  knowledge  comes 
from  the  past,  which  did  not  exist  for  hinu  But  we  may  be  sure 
that  his  perfect  nature  had  capabilities  of  knowledge  surpassing 
any  since  possessed  by  his  descendants ;  and  that  his  direct  com- 
munion with  Qody  and  converse  with  His  new  creation,  laid 
broad  and  deep  foundations  for  that  wisdom,  which  he  lived  to 
transmit  to  seven  generations  of  his  children.  But  the  direct 
process  of  his  learning  and  the  absence  of  those  wants  which  are 
the  spur  of  invention,  forbid  our  r^arding  him  as  versed  in  art 
and  science.  , 

The  highest  distinction  of  our  first  parents  was,  that  they  were 
made  in  the  image  of  Ood.  It  is  not  the  province  of  history  to 
enquire  what  relation  of  the  human  nature  to  the  divine  may  be 
implied  in  this  statement,  or  in  the  communication  of  life  to  man 
by  the  breath  of  Gk>d ;  but  the  purest  consciousness  of  mankind 
testifies  to  his  essential  inlmortidity.  His  processes  of  thought, 
especially  as  applied  to  the  adaptation  of  nature  to  his  wants, 
need  only  be  compared  with  the  design  exhibited  in  the  works  of 
Qod,  to  prove  that  his  intellect  is  like  in  kind,  however  infinitdy 
inferior  in  degree,  to  that  of  his  Greater.  The  converse  of  this 
argument,  indeed,  forms  the  foundation  of  Ifatural  Theology.  But 
it  was  chiefly  the  moral  and  spiritual  image  of  Gk>d  that  was 
stamped  on  man  at  his  creation,  ^^  the  image  of  Him  who  created 
him  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness."  And  so,  when  the  Fall 
had  marred  this  moral  likeness  to  his  Creator  and  Father,  we  are 
told  that  '^  Adam  begat  a  son  in  his  own  likeness,  after  his  own 
image."  This  likeness  of  man  to  Ood  is  the  great  central  fact  of 
^uman  history.  Its  first  bestowal  reveals  the  destiny  which  God 
marked  out  for  the  race.  Its  loss  was  the  first  great  catastrophe, 
and  its  recovery  will  be  the  final  consummation,  of  the  world's 
history.  Ood,  creating  man  in  His  own  likeness,  foreshadowed 
the  coming  of  the  Bedeemer  in  the  likeness  of  man,  to  reunite 
him  to  his  Ood.  Meanwhile  all  the  scenes  of  selfish  and  mur- 
derous passion,  which  fill  so  large  a  space  in  the  page  of  history, 
are  examples  of  man's  departure  from  the  image  o£  his  Ood :  all 
the  acts  of  self-denying  virtue  and  devoted  love,  which  shed  light 
upon  the  page,  are  but  refiections  of  that  Divine  likeness  whidi 
Ood  did  not  permit  even  sin  entirely  to  obliterate. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

nou  THE  FALL  TO  THE  DELUGE;    OR,  THE  OATABTROPHE 

OF  SIN. 


"It  T^ted  the  Losd  that  He  had  made  man  on  the  earthy  and  itgrieTed  Him  at  Hia 
nm  BiTOLFnovAnr  ipogb  ix  idbtost— «nr  and  oBAca^-nni  vall  of  m a»— tbb  oubsb  aitd 

nomB— COKfUCr  OFQOOD  and  SYUr-OAW  AXD  ABBIr-na  CAINin  AXD  8STHITC  BACn — 
IXnOT  AVD  IJLWLiaSNBaS  OF  TEB  CAINmS— LAIOCH'S  POLTQAirr  AVD  MITBDBB—BBUaiOV 
or  THB  SSmnS— ZHTUtMARBIAGa  OF  THE  KA0E8,  AVD  CONSSQinDIT  OORRUPnOK  OF  MAN — 
IKttAL  AND  XAXBBIAI.  OORDRION  OF  THI  ANINDILUTIANS— TEN  DBLUOK—DIFFIOUIAm  IN 
TBI  arAJUUTITB— DBBTBUCnON  AND  USTOBAnON  OF  THB  WOBLD — GOD's  OOTBNANT  OF  FOB- 
BBABANCB  MADE  WITH  NOAH— TBADITIOira  OF  THB  FLOOD*->ANTBDZLUYXAN  LONQBTXTT. 

HiBiOBT,  we  have  said,  is  divided  by  revolutionary  epochs. 

Tlie  first  of  these  was  the  entrance  of  sin,  as  St.  Panl  emphatically 

calls  it,  thereby  marking  it  as  an  intrusive  element ;  while,  in  the 

same  breath,  he  explains  the  mystery  of  its  permission,  to  make 

way  for  the  principle  of  grace.    A  recent  historian  of  the  French 

Beyoltttion  has  not  shrunk  from  proclaiming  the  antagonism 

between  the  "  rights  of  man  "  and  the  doctrine  that  we  receive 

«B  good  from  the  grace  of  God.    Bnt  the  Scripture  teaches  that 

Ood  will  permit  no  snch  antagonism,  and  that  the  fall  of  man 

lutt  left  with  Gtod  alone  all  the  glory  of  his  restoration.    Hold- 

big  out  to  man  every  inducement  to  obedience,  and  warning 

him  of  the  fatal  results  of  disobedience,  God  left  him  free  to 

choose  between  them,  and  even  provided  a  test  by  which  he  was 

to  stand  or  falL    That  test  was  suited  to  the  possibilities  of  evil, 

which  all  subsequent  experience  has  proved  to  exist  in  the  human 

breast.    The  form  which  the  trial  assumed  need  not  surprise  us, 

if  we  only  bear  in  mind  how  large  a  part  of  the  Divine  teaching 

is  by  actions.  The  presence  in  Eden  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge 

of  good  and  evil,  the  appearance  and  address  of  the  serpent  to 

the  woman's  senses,  and  the  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  instead 

of  needing  any  mythical  or  allegorical  interpretation,  show  us  the 

reality  of  the  whole  transaction.    Then,  as  now,  the  impulse  of 

m  was  perfected  in  an  overt  act.    But  the  scene,  though  real, 

was  symbolical.    The  neglect  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  the  wilful 

phicking  of  the  fruit  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  is  the  same 

choice  which  man  is  ever  making  between  the  true  source  of 
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happinefis — epiritiial  life — and  the  pride  of  doobting  Grod,  the 
lust  of  knowing  and  enjoying  evil  as  well  as  good.  The  fasci-* 
nations  of  the  forbidden  tree,  which  tempted  the  wonum,  are  the 
same  three  sonrces  of  evil  which  hare  misled  all  her  children — 
"  the  Inst  of  the  flesh,  the  Inst  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life." 
The  readiness  of  Adam  to  share  his  wife's  transgression  is  the  type 
of  that  companionship  in  evil  which  gives  sin  its  chief  hold  npon 
onr  race. 

Another  power  was  concerned  in  the  catastrophe ;  forming, 
indeed,  its  immediate  canse.  Already  placed  in  direct  conminnion 
with  God,  man  was  now  solicited,  on  the  other  hand,  by  a  spirit* 
oal  being,  who  had  fallen  from  happiness  by  that  sin  to  which  it 
became  his  malignant  pleasure  to  tempt  man.  To  omit  the 
distinct  recognition  of  Satanic  agency  from  onr  narrative  would 
be  to  deny  one  of  the  mainsprings  of  the  world's  history.  This 
is  not  the  place  to  dwell  on  the  theological  aspect  of  the  qnes* 
tion ;  bnt  the  teaching  of  Scripture  is  too  well  confirmed  by  onr 
own  experience  of  the  malignant  envy  against  goodness,  the  mis* 
chievons  ingenuity  in  destroying  it,  and  the  eagerness  to  taunt 
and  torment  their  fallen  victims,  which  mark  those  whom  the 
Divine  word  therefore  calls  the  children  of  the  devil.  Whatever 
licence  Milton  may  have  given  his  imagination,  his  general  con* 
ception  of  Satan's  relations  to  our  first  parents  is  true ;  and  the 
traditions  of  many  nations,  identifying  the  serpent  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  evil,  bear  witness  to  the  form  of  the  temptation. 

The  first  human  pair  had  thus  chosen,  and  all  their  progeny 
have  by  their  own  personal  fall  confirmed  the  choice,  between 
life  in  the  light  of  God's  favour,  and  indep^idence  of  Him  at  the 
price  of  death.  But  the  sentence  was  mitigated  in  itself,  and  a 
glorious  promise  was  given  of  its  ultimate  reversal.  While  the 
fallen  beings  were  already  cowering  beneath  that  sense  of  shame 
which  is  the  first  symptom  and  poialty  of  conscious  sin,  and 
afraid  to  meet  the  God  whom  they  had  till  now  loved,  He  called 
them,  with  the  serpent,  to  receive  their  sentence.  The  grovelling 
form  and  habits  assigned  to  the  serpent  were  the  type  of  the 
ultimate  conquest  of  the  evil  spirit  by  the  very  offspring  of  tihe 
woman,  who  should  not,  however,  achieve  the  victory  without  a 
deadly  wound  from  his  antagonist ; — a  clear  promise  of  the  Be- 
deemer's  destruction  of  sin  by  His  own  death.  As  for  the  human 
pair,  the  chief  objects  of  their  present  life  were  still  to  be  accom- 
plished before  they  returned  to  the  earth  fi^m  which  they  had 
been  taken,  but  to  be  accomplished  amidst  sharp  suffering  and 
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wearing  toiL  Stilly  ia  thig  onise  there  were  the  aeedB  of  a  bless- 
iDg.  Ihe  woman's  paaga  were  to  be  oonsolecl  bj  the  hope  of  the 
great  Deliverer  who  was  to  be  her  seed :  the  man's  toils  were  to 
be  rewarded  by  the  fitdts  which  the  earth  would  hencefortih  yield, 
thon^  only  to  hard  labour.  The  joys  of  Paradise  must  be 
rsDOODOed ;  bat  ihe  whole  earth  was  to  be  replenished  and  snb- 
daed.  Access  to  the  tree  of  life  was  cnt  off;  but  immortality  in 
the  fidlen  state  wonld  have  been  misery,  and  a  far  better  immor* 
tality  remained  to  be  revealed.  The  best  evidence  that  Adam 
understood  the  promise  is  seen  in  the  new  name  he  gave  his  wife, 
Eve  (the  limng\  as  the  mother  of  a  truly  living  race,  and  chiefly 
of  Hfan  who  was  to  be  their  life. 

That  the  rite  o£  sacrifice  was  now  instituted  by  God  himself, 
m  confirmation  of  His  promise,  and  as  a  type  of  the  satisfacti(»i 
for  sin  by  the  death  of  a  subetitate  for  the  sinner,  is  inferred  with 
the  h^hest  probability  from  the  narrative.  In  no  other  way  can 
we  reasonably  explain  the  death  of  the  animals  with  whose  skins 
God  ebtfaed  Adam  and  Eve ;  and  the  story  of  Cain  and  Abel 
tbows  us  the  institation  already  established. 

Adami  and  Eve  went  forth  into  the  wide  world,  carrying  with 
them  the  fiiBen  nature  and  corrupt  tendencies  which  were  the 
present  fruit  of  their  sin,  but  with  fidth  in  the  promise  of  redemp- 
tioiL  Of  th»  faith  as  well  as  of  their  shortsighted  expectation  of 
its  falfilmfint,  Eve  gave  a  proof  at  the  birth  of  her  eldest  son,  by 
exdaimiiig,  *^  I  have  gottesi  a  man,  Jehovah.''  The  whole  snb- 
sefaent  historf  of  their  race  exhibits  the  conflict  of  these  two 
ptincipleB ;  and  its  first  period,  down  to  the  Deluge,  was  a  scene 
of  steady  decline,  till  redemption  seemed  hardly  possible.  The 
conflict  appealed  in  the  first  generation  of  thdr  children.  Gain, 
the  husbandman,  and  Abel,  the  shepherd,  are  representatives  of 
the  two  great  divisions  of  the  human  race,  not  so  mfuch  in  their 
oecupations  as  in  their  characters.  The  command  of  Gk>d  to  aSer 
saetifiea,  not  oflly  in  acknowledgment  of  His  goodness,  but  as  a 
oonfesaion  of  sfai,  formed  a  new  test  of  obedience.  We  are  assured 
by  Paul  that  Abel  brought  his  offering  in  faith ;  while  &e  sdflsh 
pride  of  Oain^s  is  proved  by  his  resentment,  his  murderous  re^ 
venge,  and  his  sullen  despair.  While  he  went  forth  from  his 
kt^B  hom6  and  his  latiher's  God  into  the  land  of  Kod  (that  is, 
ml6)j  to  seek  a  new  abode  on  the  earth,  which  had  been  cursed 
anew  £>r  him,  end  with  his  life  only  protected  by  the  mark  of 
Ood's  displeasure,  another  son— Seth-— was  given  to  Eve  in  place 
of  Abel ;  and  these  two  became  Hie  heads  of  races  morally  and 
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spiritually  diBtLact  Oain  and  his  descendants  built  the  first  citieS; 
and  invented  the  arts  of  music  and  metal-work,  which  are  asso- 
ciated respectively  with  the  names  of  Jubal  and  Tubal-cain, 
whose  brother  Jabal  took  up  the  life  of  the  nomad  herdsman. 
Bat  the  restless  energy  that  led  them  to  these  inventions  was 
associated  with  the  lawless  ferocity  that  we  see  in  their  father 
Lamech's  address  to  his  two  wives,  the  earliest  piece  of  poetry  on 
record,  in  which  he  avows  the  guilt  of  murder,  and  anticipates  a 
vengeance  many  times  as  great  as  that  of  Oain.^  But  in  the  fam- 
ily of  Seth  the  true  worship  of  God  was  preserved.  In  the  time 
of  his  son  Enos,  we  are  told,  men  began  to  call  themselves  by  the 
name  of  Jehovah,  avowing  themselves  His  servants,  as  a  protest 
against  the  increasing  ungodliness.  Enoch,  the  seventh  patriarch 
ci  the  line,  is  celebrated  in  antediluvian  history  for  his  dose  walk 
with  Gtodj  his  denunciations  of  the  wickedness  of  his  times,  his 
prophecy  of  the  coming  of  Gk>d  to  judge  the  world,  and  his 
^^translation  "  from  the  earth  without  dying, — ^a  sign  that  the 
promise  of  eternal  life  was  already  reversing  the  curse  of  death. 

Meanwhile  the  distinction  between  the  Gainite  and  Sethite 
races  was  gradually  broken  down  by  intermaraiages,  in  which 
desire  overcame  the  fear  of  God ;  for  this  is  the  only  sober  intear- 
pretation  of  the  union  between  ^^  the  sons  of  God  ^  and  ^  the 
daughters  of  men.''  IVom  these  intermarriages  sprang  a  race  not 
of  ^'  giants,"  but  of  lawless  men,  by  whom  the  earth  was  filled 
with  violence.  The  utter  dissolution  of  all  moral  bonds,  and  the 
recklessness  of  the  Divine  judgment,  are  referred  to  by  our  Iiord, 
and  more  fully  described  by  St.  Feter  and  8t.  Jude;  in  each  ease 
as  the  type  of  a  like  stat^  of  unbridled  licence  which  will  precede 
the  end  of  the  world.  Thus  at  each  stage  of  human  history  it  is 
demonstrated  that  the  present  order  of  things  is  doomed  to  paaa 
^way,  not  so  much  because  the  physical  world  is  perishable^  but 
still  more  because  the  degeneracy  of  man  has  reached,  and  will 
again  reach,  a  depth  incurable  but  by  entire  destruction  and 
renovation.  Ko  progress  in  the  material  arts  of  life  can  ensure 
us  against  such  moral  declension.  When  we  read  of  the  inventions 
of  the  Gainite  race,  and  reflect  upon  the  opportunities  furnished 
by  antediluvian  longevity  for  retaining  that  knowledge  which  the 
short-lived  races  of  later  men  are  ever  losing  and  r^aining,  we 
may  well  believe  that  they  had  reached  a  material  dvilizatiou 
still  unknown  to  us.  But  later  ages  are  not  without  the  waming, 
that  this  is  the  very  source  of  moral  degeneracy.  When  the  coo* 
*  We  haye  hero  also  the  eariieet  example  of  polygamy. 
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qnest  of  matter  is  so  far  achieved  as  to  enable  man  not  only  to 
vse  but  abuse,  that  is,  to  use  np  the  world  for  his  own  selfish 
pleasure,  every  moral  restramt  is  removed,  except  the  fear  of  God 
and  the  faith  of  xmseen  things ;  and  this  motive  is  felt  but  by 
very  few.    Those  few  were  represented,  in  the  world  before  the 
Flood,  by  one  man  only,  Noah,  who  was  jnst  and  npright  in  his 
family,  and,  like  Enoch,  walked  with  Ood.    So  he  was  chosen  to 
renew  the  race  after  its  removal  by  a  flood  of  waters.    For  there 
was  this  distinction  between  the  treatment  of  the  first  and  final 
apostaey  of  mankind: — ^In  the  latter,  all  that  is  mortal  and  material 
irill  be  utterly  destroyed  by  fire,  as  too  tsormpt  for  any  milder 
lemedy,  to  make  way  for  a  new  heaven  and  earth,  the  abode  of 
that  gpiritnal  excellence  which  alone  is  indestmctible.    Bnt  the 
Flood, so  to  speak,  only  cleansed  the  surface  of  the  earth;  and  the 
rescued  family,  instead  of  receiving  a  new  nature,  did  but  make  a 
fi^  start,  with  all  the  evil  tendencies  of  the  old  race,  as  their  his- 
tory soon  proved.    Wearied  out  with  man's  wickedness,  and  re- 
penting of  having  made  him  (we  do  bnt  adopt  His  own  figurative 
language),  God  would  not  make  the  race  extinct  before  His  prom- 
ise of  redemption  was  ftilfilled.    That  promise  was  tlie  most  pre- 
doQS  <^  the  deposits  which  Noah  carried  with  him  into  the  Ark. 
For  the  rest,  we  are  not  called  upon  either  to  invent,  or  to 
explain  away,  difficulties  which  are  not  found  in  the  sacred  narrar 
live.    Once  for  all,  let  us  speak  out  upon  the  subject.    We  accept 
the  Kbie  as  a  record  of  the  highest  credibility,  as  truly  the  inspired 
Word  of  God,  without  encumbering  our  faith  with  theories  of 
inspiration.    We  test  and  int^ret  its  statements  by  the  same 
rules  of  common  sense  which  we  apply  to  other  historic  records. 
In  relating  external  events,  we  do  not  expect  the  historian  to  be 
predae  about  their  hidden  and  intrinsic  nature ;  just  as  we  do  not 
expect  even  the  astronomer,  in  using  the  language  of  common 
life,  to  carry  back  the  heavenly  bodies  beyond  the  visible  sky. 
In  a  word,  the  language  of  historic  description  is,  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases,  phmamenal^  not  dbaohUe.    It  is  a  true  account, 
if  it  truly  describes  the  appearances  of  things  to  a  spectator.    But 
for  a  man  to  insist  on  understanding  those  appearances  as  abso- 
lute realities,  and  that  according  to  the  narrowest  literal  sense  of 
the  worda  used,  is  to  impose  fetters  upon  the  sacred  text,  beneath 
which  no  secular  historian  could  move  a  single  step.    The  attempt 
thus  to  eompd  our  faith  is  most  unwise ;  but  when  the  like 
method  is  insisted  on  to  drive  us  to  unbelief,  we  can  scarcely 
speak  of  it  with  moderation. 
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It  matters  nothing  to  onr  nnderatandiiig  of  the  simple  namiive 
of  Scriptui'e,  whether  the  waters  of  the  Deluge  covered  the  whole 
globe,  provided  that  they  covered  the  small  portion  known  to  Noah, 
and  peopled  by  the  two  existing  races  of  men*  We  are  left  firee 
to  accept  the  plain  proofs  furnished  by  astronomy  and  mechanics, 
by  gecdogy  and  physical  geografdiy,  that  the  Deluge  could  not 
have  been  universal  unless  the  laws  <^  all  nature  had  been 
suspended.  With  this  error  vanishes  that  of  requiring  room  in 
the  Ark  for  all  the  species  of  animals,  or  indeed  for  any  beyond 
those  which  the  family  of  Koah  would  care  to  preserve,  diiefly  for 
domestic  use  and  sacrifice.  Beduced  to  this  form,  the  problem  of 
the  Ark's  adaptation  to  its  use  is  narrowed  within  a  compass  thai 
need  not  create  alarm  ;  and,  feeling  no  necessity  to  work  out  its 
details,  we  trust  more  to  the  de&iite  dimensions  giveoL  in  an 
authentic  history  than  to  the  corrections  of  the  acntesfc  aritiit- 
metidan.  And  in  all  similar  cases,  when  the  historical  credibility 
of  a  record  is  once  established  on  the  broad  grounds  of  evidence^ 
we  can  afford  to  await  the  explanation  of  minnte  difficuHieB^ 
without  permitting  them  to  nnsettle  our  belief.* 

A  respite  of  120  years,  during  whidb  Noah,  as  a  preacher  of 
righteousness,  reproved  the  world  both  by  word  and  example^ 
produced  no  amendment ;  and,  even  during  the  building  of  the 
Ark,  they  went  on  ^^  eating  and  drinking,  marrying  and  giving  in 
marriage,  and  regarded  it  not,  till  the  day  that  Ko^  entered  into 
the  Ark,  and  the  flood  came  and  took  them  all  away."  The  date 
of  this  memorable  epoch  was  handed  down  by  Noah  to  the  very 
day.  It  was  m  the  600th  year  of  Noah's  life,  on  the  10th  day 
of  the  2nd  month  (b.o.  8849,  Ussher),  that  he  entered  into  the 
Ark  with  his  wife,  his  three  sons  and  their  wives,  with  tiie  eleaa 
animsJfl  by  sevens,  and  the  unclean  animals  by  pairs,  and  God 
shut  them  all  in.  After  a  solemn  panse  of  seven  days,  the 
sources  of  the  earth's  waters  and  the  donds  of  the  sky  were 
broken  up  at  once,  and  poured  f<»rth  their  floods  for  40  days  and 
nights,  covering  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth.  The  surprise  and 
terror  of  this  sudden  judgment  form  a  theme  for  the  poet  and 
the  painter.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  see  in  that  nnbroken  sheet 
of  water  the  first  end  of  a  world  ruined  by  sin,  and  in  the  Ark, 
which  floats  alone  upon  its  smrfftce,  not  only  the  promise  of  a  nerw 
history  for  our  race,  but  the  far  higher  type  suggested  by  the 
Apostle  Peter,  of  the  salvation  which  God  ever  grants  to  those 

*  It  miy  be  obaetred,  that  the  definite  meaoiree  of  the  Axk  piove  that  a  metrical 
n  already  inyented. 
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who  ramam  fidthM  unidst  an  tingodlj  world.  Tbe  waters  of  the 
flood  were  at  their  height  for  160  dajB ;  and  as  thej  began  to 
abate,  the  Ark  rested  on  some  poant  of  Mount  Ararat,  on  the 
17th  day  of  the  7th  month.  It' was  not  till  the  first  day  of  the 
10th  m<mth  that  the  smnmits  of  the  Mils  began  to  appear ;  and 
Noah  waited  40  days  more  before  he  made  those  well-known 
experiments  with  the  raTen  and  dove,  which,  besides  fnmislmig 
a  finitfhl  theme  for  poetry,  seem  to  indieate  his  obserTance  of  the 
Sabbath. 

At  kngtfa,  on  the  first  ^y  of  the  SOlst  year  of  his  life  (B.a 
S848,  TJseher),  Noah  removed  the  covering  of  the  Ark,  and  looked 
oat  npon  the  eaith  now  cleared  of  the  flood ;  and  on  the  27th  day 
of  the  Snd  month,  at  Ood's  command,  he  left  the  Ark,  with  all 
tbnt  were  in  it.  He  celebrated  his  deliverance  by  a  great  bnmt« 
offering  of  all  kinds  of  clean  animals ;  and  God's  acceptance  of 
tfiasaoarifioe  marks  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  omr  race.  Stand- 
ii^  by  his  own  altar  with  his  sons,  about  to  go  foiih  on  to  the 
renewed  face  of  the  earth,  Noah's  prophetic  spirit  might  have 
anticipated  the  cormption  which  would  soon  call  for  the  waters  of 
another  flood.  But  God  assured  him  that  the  judgment  was  not 
to  be  repeated.  The  order  of  the  seasons,  and  the  produce  of  the 
earth,  were  secured  by  a  Divine  promise  to  the  very  end  of  time* 
Till  that  end,  man  was  to  live  under  the  dispensation  of  God's 
forbearance,  and  so  to  woric  out  his  full  destiny. 

Tfaifi  promise  was  confirmed  by  the  first  of  those  oonenaniaj  or 
solemn  f^pneements,  by  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  give  a  double 
seeority  to  our  fiuth ;  and  the  remembrance  of  the  covenant  was 
perpetaated  by  the  bright  and  beautiful  token  of  the  rainbow. 
h  has  been  conjectured,  that  till  the  time  of  the  Flood,  the  earth 
was  still  watered  by  the  abundant  mists  that  prevailed  before  any 
eztensive  cultivation  of  its  surface.*  If  so,  the  rainbow  would 
be  as  new  a  source  of  joy,  as  the  deluge  itself  had  been  of  terror. 
But  even  if  this  hypothesis  be  rejected,  and  it  be  granted  that 
tbe  nunbow  had  often  appeared  before,  it  now  received  a  new 
signifiefliice^  which  it  has  ever  esnce  borne,  for  the  devout 
beholder. 

The  memory  of  the  Noachic  Deluge  is  preserved  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  nearly  every  people  of  the  earth ;  and  most  of  the  hea- 
then mythologies  have  some  kind  of  sacred  ark.    These  traditions, 

*  TUs  tppliefly  of  coone,  only  to  the  countries  known  to  the  antedflayiana 
Oeok^i^cal  evidence  ai  nin  deewhere,  and  •!  another  stage  of  the  world^s  histor/i 
has  no  connexion  with  this  statement 
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which  are,  in  most  cases,  far  too  minnte  to  be  explained  by  anj 
mere  local  inundationB,  attest  a  common  origin  from  Noah.  It 
is  remarkable,  too,  that  they  are  simpler  and  more  distinct  in  pro- 
portion as  we  approach,  the  original  seat  of  mankind.  Thus,  the 
Chaldseans,  the  people  who  formed  the  most  ancient  perhaps  of  all 
nations,  placed  a  general  delnge  in  the  reign  of  Xisuthrus,  whose 
alleged  place  in  the  succession  of  their  kings  (the  tenth)  corre- 
sponds to  that  of  Noah  among  the  generations  of  mankind. 
This  tradition  corresponds  to  the  scriptural  account,  in  the  divine 
warning  (by  the  god  Eronos  or  Saturn), — ^the  preservation  of 
Xisuthrus  and  his  family,  with  all  kinds  of  animals,  in  a  great 
ark, — the  destruction  of  all  the  rest  of  mankind,— the  thrice- 
repeated  experiment  with  the  birds,  and  the  final  resting  of  the 
ark  on  a  mountain  in  Armenia.  Ibe  Persian  tradition  is  less 
dear  than  that  which  is  found  at  the  extremities  of  the  world, 
among  the  Chinese  in  the  East,  and  the  Mexicans  in  the  West. 
AU  are  acquainted  with  the  Greek  legend  of  Deucalion  and 
Pyrrha. 

We  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  discuss  the  question  of 
antediluvian  longevity.  There  is  nothing  improbable  in  the 
enjoyment  of  great  length  of  days  in  the  first  vigour  of  our  race ; 
and  the  Scripture  certainly  marks  the  shortening  of  human  life 
as  at  once  the  fruit  and  the  penalty  of  sin.  We  can  aee  ooe  great 
use  of  such  longevity  in  the  more  rapid  peopling  of  the  earth, 
and  another  in  the  transmission  of  knowledge  by  a  veay  few  steps 
over  a  very  long  period.  Thus,  according  to  the  numbers  of  our 
received  text  of  the  Bible,  Adam  was  more  than  60  years  the 
contemporary  of  Noah's  father,  Lamech ;  and  Shem,  the  son  of 
Koah,  died  only  24  years  before  the  death  of  Abraham.  Shem 
may  therefore  have  related  to  Abraham  what  Lamech  had  heard 
from  Adam.  But,  in  accepting  these  genealogies  as  possessing 
historic  credibility,  we  are  not  bound  down  to  any  definite 
chronological  results  obtained  by  adding  togethar  their  numbers, 
which  differ,  as  we  have  already  seen,  in  the  Afferent  ehief 
copies  of  the  Scripture.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  Posl* 
diluvian  patriarchs. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

THE    POST-DILUVIAN    WORLD,   FROM    THE    DELUGE    TO    THJB 
DISPERSION;  OR,  MAN'S  SECOND  PROBATION  AND  FALL. 


"  Heroes  and  Kings,  obej  the  charm, 
Withdraw  the  proad  hi^h-reachiag  arm, — 

There  ia  an  oath  on  high, 
That  ne'er  on  brow  of  mortal  birth 
Shall  blend  again  the  erowns  of  earth, 

Nor,  in  according  eiy, 

"  Her  many  Toieea  miii|dinff,  own 
One  tjrant  Lord,  one Idolthrone : 

Bat  to  Hia  triumph  soon 
Ha  ahall  descend,  who  rules  aboTO^ 
And  tha  pare  langoage  of  Hia  love 

All  tongues  of  men  shall  tune." — ^Kkbul 


«■  KOAoaiQ  nmcnn—ABgimMCM  raox  blood— finmrcB  aoainbt  WBDm—TBi  vna* 

OFLM  or  LAW  AKD  THS  AUTHOBTrT  OF*  THS  MAOISTBAn— ORIGIX  OF  CITIL  SOCiaiT— TBI 
PATBIASCRAL  OOKSTITirTIOir— AUTBOUTT  OF  THI  PATRIABCH  BOTH  CITIL  AKD  RBLieiODB— - 

nBoujna  of  m  PAnzAioBAL  fobv  of  ootbbbmbkt— ndDBHTs  of  thb  post-diltjtiax 
Bisroix— Noah's  fall,  akd  ham's  imult— thb  pbophitzo  cubsb  axb  blbssimos  ok  ham» 

SHKH,  AKD    JAPHBTH— DITI8I0K  OF  THB  BABTH  IB  THB   TIMB   OF    PBLBO— MOKABCHT  OF 
BXHBOD— Crrr  ABD  TOWBB  of  BABBLr--<XIKFUSIOX  OF  1OBOUB0. 

Whsn  Noah  and  hiB  familj  left  the  Ark,  to  people  the  world 

anew,  God  repeated  to  them  the  blesaiiig  He  had  pronounced  on 

Adam :  thej  were  to  be  fruitful,  and  mnltiplj,  and  replenish  the 

earth,  and  to  subdue  all  living  creatures  beneath  their  govem- 

inent«    But  their  new  state  was  marked  by  new  laws.    All  the 

fBumals  were  granted  to  them  for  food,  as  the  herbs  and  fruits 

had  been  granted  to  Adam ;  nor  were  they  restricted  to  those 

afterwards  defined  by  the  Mosaic  law  as  clean.    "No  reason  is 

giTen  for  this  change ;  but,  coupling  the  principle,  that  laws  are 

made  for  existing  practices,  with  what  we  know  of  the  anto- 

diluyian  age,  we  may  view  it  as  an  example  of  God's  conde- 

sceDsion  in  permitting  practices  which  it  would  have  been  hard 

for  human  nature  to  give  up.  This  opinion  seems  confirmed  by  the 

emphatic  prohibition  against  the  use  of  blood  for  food.    We  may 

well  believe  that,  in  those  antediluvian  feasts  to  which  our  Lord 

refers,  not  only  was  animal  food  indulged  in,  but  even  blood  waa 

not  refrained  from,  especially  by  a  people  who  set  at  naught  other 

first  laws  of  nature.    And,  as  the  use  of  bloody  banquets  marks  a 
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Banguinary  disposition,  this  prohibition  of  blood  is  natnrally  asso- 
ciated with  the  second  of  the  new  laws,  that  against  murder,  the 
crime  which  had  stained  the  antediluvian  age,  from  Cain  to  his 
descendant  Lamedu    Murder  was  not  now  first  made  a  crime. 
The  blood  of  the  murdered  had  from  the  first  cried  to  Ood  from 
the  very  earth  that  had  drunk  it  up.    The  new  point  in  the  law 
seems  to  have  been  this :  under  the  previous  dispensation  the  mm> 
derer  was  left  in  the  hands  of  God,  a  devoted  being,  whom  man 
must  not  touch,  even  in  the  way  of  vengeance ;  but  now  he  was 
handed  over  to  human  law.    "  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  hy 
man  shall  his  blood  be  shed.''    The  reason  is  given  for  the  mur- 
derer's death,  that  he  had  defaced  God's  ima^  in  his  victim ; 
and  to  enforce  the  sanctity  of  that  image,  even  the  beast  who 
should  kill  a  man  must  be  put  to  death.    Such  are  the  first 
examples  of  positive  law  committed  to  the  administration  of 
man ;  for  the  law  of  the  forbidden  fruit  was  in  the  hands  of  God 
alone,  who  could  alone  enforce  its  penalty ;   and  His  law  of 
labour  carried  with  it  its  own  penalty  of  want.    The  former, 
indeed,  was  not  a  law  to  regulate  life,  but  a  special  trial  to  test 
the  spirit  of  obedience.    Henceforth,  therefore,  man  lived  under 
LAW,  a  dispensation  which  antediluvian  lawlessness  had  proved 
necessary.    The  laws  against  murder  and  the  eating  of  blood, 
and  the  authority  of  the  dvil  magistrate  to  punish  the  criminal, 
may  be  r^arded  as  the  new  code  of  the  human  race,  under  the 
name  of  the  Noaohio  Pbboepts.    We  are  not  to  suppose  that  they 
include  all  the  positive  law  of  that  early  age.    Marriage  had  beed 
instituted  from  the  first ;  and  the  recognition  of  civil  antiiority,  as 
a  principle,  would  naturally  include  all  that  the  comntion-sense  of 
mankind  regarded  as  needfal  for  protecting  life,  property,  and 
good  order,  and  enforcing  subjection  to  and  reverence  for  God. 
Hence  the  Jews  extended  the  Noachlc  precepts  which  were  bind* 
ing  on  Gentile  proselytes  to  seven — ^the  other  four  being  the  laws 
against  idolatry,  blasphemy,  incest,  and  theft 

Thus  the  elements  of  civil  society  were  established  before  the 
Family  had  grown  into  the  State,  formiog  what  is  called  the 
Patbiabghal  OoNsnitrnoN.  And  in  this  earliest  form  of  Bodal 
order  we  may  observe  the  truth  of  Aristotle's  great  saying,  that 
the  State  exists  not  merely  that  man  may  Iwe^  but  that  be  may 
Kve  todl.  By  the  ifirst  principles  of  nature  and  eommon-sense,  the 
government  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  PcUriarch  (they2zM>^r- 
rtder).  It  was  ensured  to  Noah  by  his  peculiar  position  and 
character.    Whai  it  was  called  in  question  by  his  son's  contempt^ 
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he  did  not  shrink  from  nsing  his  authority,  even  to  the  extent  of 
a  terrible  prophetic  curse,  l^e  same  example  shows  that  the 
patriarch's  anthoritj  did  not  cease  even  when  his  sons  had  house* 
holds  of  their  own ;  for  Ham  was  already  the  father  of  Canaan 
when  he  incurred  his  father's  censure.  And  this  rule  continued 
throughout  the  patriarchal  age.  The  first  living  ancestor  had 
supreme  jurisdicticHi  over  all  the  families  descended  from  him ; 
while  each  family  respected  also  the  goverzmient  of  its  own  im- 
mediate head.  Thus  it  was  with  Abraham,  as  he  dwelt  in  tents 
with  Isaac  and  Jacob,  the  heirs  of  the  promise  given  to  him ;  but 
we  also  see  Judah  claiming  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  his 
daiighter4n-law,  while  Jacob  is  still  alive. 

This  patriarchal  government  was  religious  as  well  as  civiL  The 
patriarch  was  the  priest.  In  this  character  !Noah  offered  sacrifice ; 
Abraham,  Isaae,  and  Jacob  built  altars,  and  called  on  the  name 
of  the  Lord ;  and  both  heads  of  houses  and  civil  rulers  are  found 
Bacrificing  even  after  the  institution  of  a  priesthood.  It  included 
also  the  right  of  dividing  the  inheritance,  which  we  find  exer- 
cised by  Noah,  in  his  prophetic  blessing  and  curse  on  his  three 
sons,  by  Abraham,  by  Isaac,  and  by  Jacob,  the  last  going  so  far 
as  to  choose  the  heir  of  his  own  heir  in  Ephraim,  the  younger  son 
of  Joseph.  But  in  the  exercise  of  this  power,  there  was  a  cus* 
tcHnary  rule :  the  inheritance  was  divided  into  equal  parts,  of 
which  the  heir  received  two  and  the  other  sOns  one. 

In  the  Book  of  Job,  which,  whatever  be  its  date,  preserves  the 
record  of  primitive  patriarchal  institutions,  we  see  the  system  still 
in  action  after  the  establishment  of  cities.  In  his  own  family  Job 
rules  over  his  sons,  though  they  had  their  own  separate  house- 
holds ;  while,  in  the  city,  he  sits  in  the  gateway  with  the  other 
elders,  receiving  the  honour  due  to  his  station,  and  administering 
justice  in  his  tum.  Thus  did  the  pure  patriarchal  government 
gradually  merge  into  that  of  patriarchal  elders,  the  primitive 
type  of  aristocracy.  But  neither  this,  nor  the  more  artificial 
forms  of  civil  government,  have  entirely  superseded  the  patri- 
archal :  it  still  exists  wh«^  it  is  suited  to  the  state  of  society. 
The  Arab  descendants  of  Abraham  still  live  in  tents,  with  the 
government  of  the  oldest  living  ancestor  scarcely  changed ;  and 
Bavage  tribes  scattered  over  the  earth,  especially  those  in  the  no- 
mad state,  have  preserved  this  relic  of  their  primitive  condition. 

Hie  incidents  of  post-diluvian  history  are  few ;  and  these  few 
bear  witness  to  the  renewed  corruption  of  mankind.  We  are  not 
told  how  long  the  rescued  family  lingered  among  the  highlands 
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of  Armenia,  before  they  dispersed  themBelyee  over  the  primoval 
forests  and  the  allarial  plains,  which  thej  had  to  subdue  before 
thej  could  replenish.  Noah  began  the  life  of  a  husbaudman,  and 
planted  a  Tineyard ;  and  the  righteous  man,  who  had  escaped  the 
lusts  of  the  old  world,  was  overoome  by  shameful  intoxication. 
Then  it  was  proved  that  in  his  family,  as  in  that  of  Adam,  there 
was  the  distinction  between  the  evil  and  the  good :  the  wanton 
insolence  of  Ham,  and  the  filial  piety  of  8hem  and  Japheth, 
received  the  curse  and  the  blessings  which  described  the  destiny 
of  the  peoples  that  have  sprung  from  them.  Ham  is  cursed  in 
the  person  of  his  son  Canaan,*  as  the  ancestor  of  the  race  most 
hostile  to  the  chosen  family,  with  the  doom  of  servitude  to  his 
brethren,  and  especially  to  SheuL  The  inheritance  of  religious 
blessing  is  assigned  to  Shem ;  and  to  Japheth  is  promised,  besides 
great  temporal  prosperity,  an  ultimate  share  in  the  privileges  of 
Shem.  In  this  blessing  we  can  clearly  see  the  general  outline  of 
the  later  history  of  the  Hebrew  family  and  the  European  nations. 

Ten  generations  are  enumerated  from  Noah  to  Abraham,  in 
the  fifth  of  which  (the  time  of  Pdeg^  about  b.c.  9247,  XJssher), 
the  earth  was  divided  among  its  several  nations.  This  division 
was  the  result,  not  of  quiet  diffusion,  but  of  a  violent  catastrophe, 
brought  on  by  the  increase  of  corruption,  which  took  the  form  of 
political  ambition.  A  difficulty  always  exists  in  the  arrangement 
of  events  where  genealogies  are  our  only  guide ;  but  remember^ 
ing  that  steps  are  often  omitted  in  these  genealogies,  which  now 
become  more  ethnical  than  personal,  we  may  not  improbably, 
connect  the  monarchy  established  at  Babel  by  Nimrod,  the  son 
of  Oush,  the  son  of  Ham,  with  the  attempt  to  build  the  city  and 
tower  of  the  same  name  in  the  Plain  of  Shinar.  There  is  at  all 
events .  an  obvious  moral  connexion  in  these  enterprises.  As 
Ham's  outrage  upon  his  father  was  the  first  great  personal  offence 
against  patriarchal  authority,  so  Nimrod's  kingdom  was  the  first 
open  revolt  from  the  patriarchal  government ;  and  the  enterprise 
of  the  Babel  builders  was  an  organized  revolt  in  the  same  sj)irit, 
defying  even  the  power  of  God  himself. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  builders  were  of  the 
Cushite  branch  of  the  family  of  Ham,  and  that  the  Plain  of 
Shinar  was  the  great  level  of  Lower  Mesopotamia,  or  Chaldaea, 
and  the  site  of  the  city  that  spot  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
which  has  ever  since  borne  the  name  of  Babel  or  Babylon.    Their 

*  This  special  mention  of  Canaan  is  a  decisiye  proof  that  the  prophecy  has  nothing 
to  do  with  tiie  slaTery  of  the  negro  races. 
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veay  manner  of  building,  with  brick  and  bitameoti,^  is  still  seen  in 
the  rains  of  edifices  on  the  same  spot.  Dismissing  the  childish 
idea  that  they  meant  to  bnild  a  brick  tower  as  a  r^knge  from  an 
iimndation,  which  they  must  have  known  would  wash  it  away, 
we  see  in  their  city,  with  its  lofty  citadel,  the  first  attempt  to 
establish  a  great  universal  enipire,  in  the  might  of  which  their 
impiety  aspired  to  resist  Ood  himself,  and  to  prevent  the  weak- 
nees  which  their  dispersion  would  causcf 

Of  the  religions  aspect  of  the  movement  we  are  told  no  more 
than  what  is  implied  in  the  impiety  of  the  design ;  but  there  is 
groimd  for  tracing  in  it  a  positive  form  of  idolatry.  The  towers 
of  CShaldssa,  of  the  same  type  as  that  of  Babel,  seem  always  to 
have  been  temples ;  and  their  peculiar  construction  was  adapted 
to  that  early  form  of  idolatry  called  Sab»ism,  or  the  worship  of 
Ae  heavenly  bodies.  The  earliest  traditions  represent  Nimrod 
as  an  idolater,  and  the  same  is  positively  affirmed  in  Scripture  of 
the  forefathers  of  the  Israelites,  when  they  dwelt  in  Ohaldsea. 
Perhaps  the  temple  was  the  first  part  of  the  desigli,  and  the  city 
grew  up  around  it. 

In  the  fate  of  this  project  we  see  the  sentence  which  God  has 
dedared  in  every  age  against  .every  attempt  at  universal  monarchy 
by  those  acts  of  providence  which  form  the  most  conspicuous 
events  in  history.  The  design  was  frustrated  by  a  confusion  of 
q>eech  among  the  builders,  produced  by  Divine  intervention, 
which  caused  them  no  longer  to  understand  each  other,  and  so 
forced  them  to  abandon  the  work ;  and  hence  the  name  of  the  city, 
Babel  (eanfusion).  The  Chaldseans  themselves  appear  to  have 
fonnd  the  etymology  of  the  name  in  their  own  language,  as  BcUmI^ 
the  gate  qfths  god  II  (Eronos  or  Saturn),  and  some  regard  the 
Hebrew  etymology  as  only  a  coincidence ;  but  it  is  unsafe  to  use 
etymologic^  ai^uments  concerning  a  period  before  languages 
were  cast  into  their  later  types.  We  are  not  informed  what  be- 
came of  the  tower.  Jewish  tradition  has  tried  to  make  up  for  the 
silence  of  Scripture  by  relating  its  miraculous  destruction ;  while 
antiquarians  have  sought  for  its  remains  in  the  ruined  towers  of 
Chaldsea,  both  near  to  and  far  from  its  proper  site.  The  Bira 
ISfvmrotidy  which  stands  at  some  distance  from  the  right  bank  of 
ihQ  Euphrates,  is  now  certainly  identified  with  the  Temple  of  Nebo 

*  This  is  the  most  probable  interpretation  of  the  word  translated  tilime  in  our  ver- 
Ma :  bat  the  mud  of  the  allaTial  plahi  was  also  used  for  cement 

f  The  motiTe  thus  assigned,  and  their  morement  from  their  original  seats,  prove 
that  the  necessity  for  a  (Aspersion  was  already  obvious  even  to  themselves. 
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at  Boraippa  (probably  the  Ohaldaean  Barmp,  or  TaioerqfTanffue8\ 
which  the  Talmudists  identified  with  the  Tower  of  BabeL  This 
temple  of  the  ^'  Seven  Lights  of  the  Earth ''  was  rebuilt  by  l^ebu- 
chadnezzar,  who  indttided  it  within  the  circuit  of  Babylon.  The 
dedicatory  inscription  of  that  king,  lately  discovered  among  the 
rains,  contains  the  following  passage,  as  deciphered  by  Oppert :  ^— 
'^  A  former  king  bnilt  it  (they  re^on  forty-two  ages),  but  he  did 
not  complete  its  head.  Since  a  remote  time,  people  had  aban- 
doned it,  without  order  esopremng  their  words.  Sinoe  that  tune 
the  earthquake  and  tixe  thunder  had  dispersed  its  sun-dried  clay, 
the  bricks  of  the  casing  had  been  split,  and  the  earth  of  the  in- 
tedor  had  been  scattered  in  heaps.''  This  is  a  proof  that  the 
story  is  no  mere  Hebrew  tradition.  The  simple  statement  of  the 
Bible,  that  they  left  off  huildmg  the  city^  would  naturally  suggest 
a  break  between  the  original  and  the  later  Babylon,  during  which 
the  brick  buildings  would  have  fallen  into  ruin  through  neglect 
At  all  events,,  such  a  break  exists  between  the  earlier  and  later 
history  of  Babylon  in  our  own  knowledge. 

That  there  was  some  connexion  between  this  event  and  the 
diversities  of  human  language  and  the  dispersion  of  the  nations, 
Is  clearly  stated  in  the  sacred  narrative ;  but  this  is  not  assigned 
as  their  only  cause.  It  is  sufficient  confirmation  of  the  account, 
that  the  languages  of  the  earth  do  bear  traces  of  a  violent  disloca- 
tion, as  well  as  of  a  progressive  development ;  and  what  remains 
may  be  left  to  the  inquiries  of  Oomparative  Philology  and  Eth^ 
nography. 

«  See  Simib*8  DicHonary  of  tha  BihU^  YoL  iii.  pp.  1654-^. 


OOMMON  ORIGIN  OF  MANKIND. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  DIVISION  OF  NATIONS 


"God,  that  made  the  world  and  all  things  therein,  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  natioos 
of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  hath  determined  the  times  before  ap- 
pointed, and  the  bounds  of  their  habitation."~dT.  Paul,  in  Ada,  zriL  84—26. 

**  We  know  what  modifies  /orm.  Chanoe  of  latitade,  climate,  sea-lerel,  conditions  of 
snbsistenoe,  oonditions  of  clotning,  and  so  forth,  do  this ;  all,  or  nearly  all,  such  chanffes 
being  phjaical.  We  know  too,  though  in  a  less  degree,  what  modifies  lanptiaga.  aew 
wants  gratified  by  objects  with  new  names,  new  ideas  requiring  new  terms,  increased  in- 
terconne  between  man  and  man,  tribe  and  tribe,  nation  and  nation,  island  and  island, 
oasis  and  oasis,  country  and  country,  do  this.  It  is  our  business  to  leani  from  history  what 
does  sfl  this."~LATBAif ,  Oomparative  IMology,  p.  708. 


CT  omnioir  ononr  or  mavkind  ATTJuru)  bt  tbm  FoaiTiira  statu bnt  or  scufturb^— €ou> 
Ih&isbai.  mnoEKcm  or  sonNca,  nraoALLT  raoic  lakouacw— TBiPARnm  ouoni  or  trb 
VAnoss-r<»ooRAPHiCAL  suRyar  or  thb  lands  nasr  pboplbd— cimtbal  fobct  in  thb 

BIGHLAHDS  Or  ABKKNIA— THB  TBIPLB  CONnXBlfT  Or  BUROPB,  ASIA,  AND  AnilCA,  TIBWBD 
or  m  PHYSICAL  rOBXATION—THB  NOBTHBBN  PLAIN,  THB  GBBAT  DBBBT  lONB,  THB  M0UN> 
TAIN  CBAZ1I8,  AND  TRB  SUBJACBNT  OOUNTBIBS— BASDC  OB  THB  MBDITBBBANBAN— OUTLTnCG 
PAKIS  or  THB  WOBLD— DUTBIBUnON  OB  THB  SBTBBAL  BACKS  BBOM  THB  OBIOINAL  CBKTBB 
nr  ABMBNIA— THB  MOSAIC  HI8T0BT  GIYBS  OKLT  THB  OOMMBNCBHBNT  OB  THB  PBOCBSS^ 
rOBH  or  THB  BBOOBD  BTRNIC  BATHBB  THAN  PBBSONAL— THB  ARTAN  AND  SBXITIO  LANOUAGBi 
AND  XACBB— OONNBCnON  Or  8HBHITB  AND  HAMITB  BACBB— GBOGBAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OT 
THB  THBKB  PAMIUBS— JAPHBTH— HAM— 6HBM— LAXGUAQIS  OB  THB  BBSPBCTIYB  RACB8 — 
MODBBN  CLAflBinCATION  BT  RACBS  OB  YARIBTIB8  OB  MANKIND— THB  CAUCASIAN— THB 
TURANIAN — THB  NIOBITIAN^-TBB  MALAT-^EB  AMBRICAN— MBANING  OB  **  ABOBIGINAL " 
TRIBBB— OONCLUDINO  RBMABBS, 

Lr  the  age  before  the  Flood,  the  human  race  had  completed 
itB  first  great  experiment.  It  had  failed  in  the  attempt  to  achieve 
the  end  of  its  creation  as  a  single  united  people.  The  time  was 
now  come  for  that  further  step  which  had  been  contemplated 
from  the  first  in  the  Divine  command — to  replenish  the  earth 
and  subdue  it.  The  process  by  which  this  was  effected  is  an  ob- 
ject of  enquiry  only  second  in  interest  to  the  origin  of  the  race ; 
and  the  enquiry  must  be  pursued  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
we  have  laid  down.  The  Scriptural  account  must  be  regarded  not 
as  an  expression  of  the  crude  opinions  of  an  age,  though  early,  yet 
long  subsequent  to  the  division  of  mankind  into  races,  but  as  an 
historical  record,  derived  from  the  testimony  of  those  who  witnessed 
&e  process.  This  testimony  is  independent  of  any  question  about 
inspiration ;  but  when  an  inspired  teacher  like  St.  Paul  makes 
the  same  statements  with  a  directly  religious  object,  we  have  the 
hi^est  authority  for  accepting  the  unity  of  die  species  as  an 
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undoubted  fact  in  the  history  of  man.  That  the  magnificent 
Caucasian  and  the  debased  Hottentot,  the  noble  Eed  Indian  and 
the  woolly  l^egro^  should  have  sprung  from  the  same  stock,  may 
seem  incredible  to  that  mere  external  view  which  is  no  safe  test 
of  truth.  Science  may  discuss  the  problem  unfettered  by  the 
autliority,  which  she  will  in  the  end  assuredly  confirm.  Histori- 
cal criticism  will  first  follow  direct  testimony,  but  not  without  in- 
terpreting that  testimony  by  the  light  of  science.  The  only  direct 
testimony  that  we  possess  is  the  record  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the 
^  Book  of  Genesis,  to  which  the  early  traditions  of  the  several  na- 
tions scarcely  add  anything  possessing  the  value  of  an  independ- 
ent authority.  The  further  aid  rendered  by  science  consists  in 
the  investigation  of  national  affinities  and  diiferences,  partly  by 
physical  characteristics,  but  chiefly  by  the  test  of  language.  The 
latter  field  of  enquiry  has  been  cultivated  in  our  own  day  with 
the  greatest  diligence  and  success ;  and,  after  making  allowance 
for  certain  artificial  changes,  of  which  the  record  has  been  gener- 
ally preserved.  Comparative  Grammar  has  been  established  as 
the  surest  guide  to  Comparative  Ethnology. 

Two  facts  stand  out  in  the  very  forefront  of  the  Scriptural  ac- 
count of  the  division  of  the  nations — ^that  all  were  derived  from 
the  common  stock  of  Noah  in  three  great  divisions,  having  his 
three  sons  for  their  several  ancestors ;  and  that,  for  a  long  time 
after  the  Flood,  ^^  the  whole  earth  was  of  one  language  and  of  one 
speech."*  That  great  dislocation  of  this  one  speech,  of  which  the 
memory  was  preserved  in  the  name  of  Babel,  gave  a  decisive 
impulse  to  the  separation,  which  may,  nevertheless,  have  begun 
before ;  and  its  time  is  fixed  to  the  age  of  Feleg,  in  the  fifth  gen- 
eration from  Noah  (b.o.  2247),  whose  very  name  (Pdeg  =  dim- 
sion)  commemorated  the  division.t 

The  tripartite  descent  of  all  the  nations  from  Shem,  Ham,  and 
Japheth,  is  twice  plainly  stated :  ^^  These  are  the  three  sons  of 
Noah,  and  of  them  was  the  whole  earth  overspread.":^  ^'  These 
are  the  families  of  the  sons  of  Noah,  after  their  generations,  in 
their  nations :  and  by  these  were  the  nations  divided  in  the  earth 
after  the  fiood."§  Before  comparing  the  list  of  the  nations  de- 
scended from  them  with  our  later  knowledge  of  the  peoples  of 
the  earth,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  general  survey  of  the  lands 
over  which  the  post^ty  of  Noah's  sons  began  to  spread. 

The  highlands  of  Armenia — for  these,  in  the  geography  of 
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Scriptare,  are  meant  by  the  moimtainB  of  Ararat,  on  which  the 
Ark  rested — ^form  at  once  the  most  natnral  centre  for  the  distri- 
batton  of  the  human  race,  and  the  most  convenient  station  from 
which  to  view  the  tripartite  continent  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia. 
And  at  once,  in  thns  naming  it,  we  must  insist  on  a  more  natnral 
division  than  that  into  three  continents,  which,  besides,  was  by  no 
means  uniformly  accepted  by  the  ancients.  The  highland  r^on 
of  Armenia  is  the  central  knot  of  the  mountain  system  which  forms 
the  skeleton  of  Western  Asia,  and  whose  chains  are  connected 
with  tiie  great  ranges  that  stretch  through  the  whole  length  of  Asia 
and  of  Europe.  Korth  of  these  ranges  a  vast  expanse  of  land  ex- 
tends with  a  general  slope  down  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  intersected 
by  great  rivers  and  covered  with  forests,  swamps,  and  lakes.  It 
is  broken,  near  the  centre,  by  the  transverse  chain  of  the  Oural 
Mountains,  and  terminates  on  the  north-west  in  the  highlands  of 
Scandinavia.  With  this  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  history  has 
for  a  long,  time  little  or  no  concern,  though  destined  to  be  vastly 
influenced  by  causes  there  at  work.  It  lies  apart,  the  rough  cra- 
dle of  those  hardy  races  which  were  prepared,  through  a  course 
of  ages,  to  pour  down  like  another  deluge  on  the  effete  civilization 
of  the  Old  World.  The  centre  and  southern  portions  of  the  triple 
continent  are  again  subdivided  by  marked  physical  characters. 
A  broad  belt  of  sandy  desert,  on  the  greater  part  of  which  rain 
never  fallB,  begins  on  the  western  shore  of  Africa,  below  the 
parallel  of  80®  N".  latitude,  and  sweeps  across  North  Africa, 
Arabia,  and  Persia,  gradually  rising  up  to  the  table-land  of  Iran, 
beyond  which  it  again  spreads  out  into  the  vast  steppes  of  Tar- 
tary,  and  reaches  nearly  to  the  shores  of  the  Yellow  Sea.  The  val- 
ley of  the  Nile^  the  basin  of  the  Bed  Sea,  and  that  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  and  the  Persian  Oulf,  are  depressions  in  the  surface  of 
this  great  desert  belt,  which  is  also  broken  by  several  oases,  where 
springs  of  water,  and  sometimes  a  considerable  stream,  nourish 
valleys,  whose  scanty  verdure  seems  luxuriant  by  contrast  with 
the  wastes  around.  The  part  of  this  great  tract  which  lies  east  of 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  valley,  forming  the  table-land  of  Iran, 
is  bordered  on  the  north  and  south  by  mountain-chains,  which  run 
out  from  the  central  highlands  of  Armenia.  The  northern  range, 
skirting  the  southern  shore  of  the  Caspian,  is  prolonged  eastward 
to  the  Indian  Caucasus  (or  Eindoo  KoosIC)^  where  another  great 
knot  is  formed.  The  southern  range,  skirting  the  eastern  margin 
of  the  Tigris  vaUey  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  ceases  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Delta  of  tihe  Indus,  whence  the  transverse  diain  of  t>>» 
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Soliman  Konntains  rnns  up  northwardB  to  the  Hindoo  Koosh. 
From  this  new  central  knot  the  first  chain  is  continxied  in  the 
Himalaya  and  its  branches,  at  the  feet  of  which  lie  the  two  great 
Indian  peninsnlas  and  the  vast  land  of  China ;  while  another 
great  range,  which  may  be  included  under  the  general  name  of 
Altaic  stretches  north-east  to  the  very  extremity  of  the  continent, 
along  the  margin  of  the  steppes  of  Western  Tartary  and  of  the 
great  northern  Siberian  plain.  These  two  ranges  support  between 
them  the  great  plateau  of  Mongolia,  which  forms  the  north-east- 
em  part  of  the  great  desert  zone. 

The  course  of  the  mountain  chains  west  of  the  Annenian  high- 
lands affords  a  striking  example  of  the  influence  of  physical  geog- 
raphy on  national  character.  Two  ranges,  corresponding  to  the 
two  already  described  as  running  to  the  east,  extend  westward 
along  the  northern  and  southern  shores  of  Asia  Minor,  ending 
abruptly  in  the  western  headlands  of  that  peninsula.  Their  pro- 
longations are  lost  amidst  the  European  ranges  which,  sweeping 
to  the  north-west,  make  room  for  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean, 
which  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  chains  of  Amanus,  Lebanon, 
and  the  hills  that  prolong  them  to  the  south.  The  southern  shore 
of  the  Mediterranean  is  enclosed  along  half  its  extent  by  the 
slopes  of  the  giant  Atlas,  which  forms  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  Great  Desert  (the  Sahard) ;  and  along  the  eastern  half  the 
Desert  itself  reaches  to  the  sea-shore,  except  where  it  is  backed  up 
by  hills  whoso  terraces  slope  down  to  the  Mediterranean  as  in  the 
fair  peninsula  of  Cyrene.  Thus  the  shores  of  this  beautiful  inland 
sea  are  formed  by  mountain  slopes  and  deeply-indented  penin- 
sulas, enjoying  the  most  delicious  climate,  and  affording  the 
greatest  facilities  for  navigation.  It  is  a  remarkable  feature  of 
tiie  northern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  that  the  southern  faces 
of  tlio  great  mountain  chains  generally  fall  abruptly  to  the  sea  or 
the  intervening  plains,  while  on  the  north  they  descend  with  a 
long  and  gradual  slope.  Hence  the  lands  on  their  southan  side 
lie  within  a  small  compass,  open  to  the  great  highway  of  com- 
merce, and  sheltered  by  the  steep  mountain  walls  behind  them  : 
while  on  the  other  side  a  vast  unmanageable  mass  of  land,  ex- 
posed to  a  northern  climate,  presents  far  greater  obstacles  to  the 
progress  of  civilization.  The  same  is  true,  though  on  a  lai^ger 
scale,  of  the  Himalayas  as  well  as  of  the  Alps.  In  fine,  the  great 
chain  of  Caucasus,  backing  up  the  Armenian  highlands  on  the 
north,  and  extending  westward  to  the  Crimea,  encloses,  with  the 
opposite  mountains  of  Asia  Minor  and  Thrace,  the  basin  of  the 
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Enxm^from  whose  north-western  shores  the  steppes  of  Southern 
SnssU  slope  np  to  the  great  Sarmatian  plain.  The  islands  which 
fringe  tfie  coast  of  this  great  tripartite  continent  need  not  be  de- 
scribed. The  part  of  Africa  south  of  the  Great  Desert  has  only 
the  remotest  connexion  with  ancient  history;  and  the  New  Worlds 
of  America  and  Oceanica  may  be  left  for  the  present  out  of  yiew. 
Our  plan  is,  first  to  obtain  a  general  idea  of  the  earliest  distribu- 
tion of  the  human  race  according  to  the  list  given  in  the  tenth 
ehapt^  of  Genesis,  aided  by  the  researches  of  Ethnology,  and 
then  to  Buffer  the  several  nations,  except  those  with  which  the 
thread  of  the  history  remains,  to  sink  out  of  our  view,  till  they  re- 
appear on  the  stage  of  history  in  their  connexion  with  the  others. 
Ihis  general  view  of  the  physical  geography  of  the  ancient 
world  may  prepare  us  to  see  the  fitness  of 'the  Armenian  high- 
lands to  be  Ad  central  cradle  of  the  human  race.  Forming  the 
highest  land  of  Western  Asia,  the  region  lies  between  the  Caspian, 
the  Euzine,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  aiSFord 
aeeeas  to  all  quarters  of  the  ancient  world.  In  its  heart  are  the 
fiourees  of  the  Enphrates,  whose  course  forms  the  track,  first  to 
Syria  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  then  to  the  plains  of  Babylonia 
and  the  Persian  Gulf;  while  the  Tigris,  rising  on  the  southern 
dopes  of  its  mountains,  takes  a  more  direct  course  to  the  same 
point  One  of  these  two  paths  may  have  been  followed  by  the 
first  great  migration  on  record,  that  of  the  Babel  builders,  when 
they  journeyed  eastward  to  the  plain  of  Shinar  or  Babylonia. 
The  valleys  of  the  chain  which  skirts  the  basin  of  the  Tigris  on 
the  east  formed  a  path  by  which  a  hardy  mountain  race  might 
^read  ov^er  the  table-land  of  Iran,  and  thence  descend  into  the 
plains  of  ^Northern  India;  and  in  these  regions  we  find  a  race 
whidi  asanmed  not  unworthily,  the  name  of  nobUe  (the  Aryans), 
From  the  Persian  Gulf  the  way  lies  open,  east  and  soirth,  to  all 
the  coasta  and  islands  of  the  great  Indian  Ocean ;  while  the  coast 
of  Syria,  besides  giving  immediate  access  to  Egypt,  the  shores  of 
the  Bed  Sea,  andtiie  southern  margin  of  the  Mediterranean,  looked 
over  the  waters  of  that  easily  navigable  sea  to  all  the  lands  of 
Sonthem  Europe.  To  these  countries  there  was  another  access 
by  the  valleys  which  descend  from  Armenia  to  Asia  Minor,  along 
both  shores  of  that  peninsula,  and  by  the  islands  which  form 
stepping-stones  aca'oss  the  JSgean  into  Greece,  as  well  as  over  the 
luinrow  streams  of  the  Bosporus  and  Hellespont  into  Thrace.  The 
shores  of  the  Euxine  might  be  reached  by  tihe  valleys  of  the  Cyrus 
and  the  Phaais,  whence  the  way  lay  open  round  the  foot  of  the 
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Oaucasian  chain  into  tho  Crimea  and  the  vast  plain  of  Korthem 
Europe ;  while  the  Oyras  and  the  Arazes  also  led  to  the  Caspian, 
acroBS  and  around  which  was  the  route  to  Central  and  iS'orth^m 
Asia.  Without  entering,  at  present,  into  the  question  of  the 
peopling  of  America,  we  need  only  notice  the  clear  physical  possi- 
bility of  a  passage  from  the  one  continent  to  the  other,  both  across 
Behring's  Strait  and  along  the  chain  of  the  Aleutian  Isles.  Thus 
the  way  lay  open  on  every  side ;  and  on  nearly  every  side  fertile 
plains,  watered  by  abounding  rivers,  invited  men  down  from  the 
mountain  valleys  into  a  milder  and  more  productive  climate. 

Though  the  descendants  of  Noah's  three  sons  spread  ultimately 
over  the  wide  regions  thus  described,  we  must  not  expect  to  find, 
in  the  Mosaic  account,  more  than  the  commencement  of  the  pro- 
cess. Its  true  historic  character  necessarily  confines  it  to  the  then 
known  parts  of  the  world ;  though  inferences  may  be  fairly  drawn 
respecting  the  progress  of  population  over  regions  still  unknown. 
The  attempt  to  find  all  countries  of  the  ancient  world  in  the  list 
has  raised  needless  difficulties.  A  very  unfounded  suspicion  has 
also  been  thrown  upon  the  whole  account  on  the  ground  of  its 
form.  By  those  who  started  from  the  assumption  that  it  was 
intended  for  a  genealogy  of  personal  names,  the  discovery  that 
many  of  these  names  are  strictly  national  was  supposed  to  reduce 
it  to  a  mere  ethnical  speculation.  But  the  only  wonder  is  that  the 
ethnic  character  of  many  of  these  names  (such  as  those  ending  in 
m,  the  Hebrew  plural,  and  particularly  the  dual  Missraimj  for  the 
twoEgypU^  Upper  and  Lower)  should  ever  have  been  overlooked.* 
Though  the  writer  starts  with  a  genealogy,  in  the  case  of  the  three 
sons  of  Noah,  the  whole  scope  of  his  account  is  manifestly  ethnic, 
and  it  is  fruitless  to  enquire  where  the  one  form  ends  and  the 
other  begins.  In  determining  the  localities  to  which  the  names 
should  be  referred,  we  have  in  some  cases  the  guidance  of  histori- 
cal geography,  and  in  others  a  very  striking  similarity  of  names ; 
aided  by  a  general  notion,  derived  from  the  account  itself  and 
from  the  science  of  Ethnology,  as  to  what  parts  of  the  ancient 
world  were  peopled  by  the  three  races. 

The  most  certain  result  of  Comparative  Philology  is,  that  the 
languages — and  therefore  the  nationsf — of  Europe  and  South- 

*  A  striking  eise  ocean  in  Tenes  15—18,  where  the  erne  fonn  peflsee  Into  tlie 
other:— "« And  Oantan  begel  Bidon  his  firstborn,  and  Heth,  snd  the  JtifmiUt,  end 
the  Amante^  Ac.**  In  the  next  rerae,  the  bonndary  of  the  OanaamUt  is  given,  from 
Sidon,  which  now  stands  for  the  city. 

t  It  may  be  necessary  here  to  gnard  agidnst  an  objection.  "  Blood  and  langnage, 
upon  a  whole,"  says  Dr.  Latham,  *^  oomdde  bat  slightly.     The  Arab  blood  of  the 
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tfeBtem  Asia  form  two  great  fiiiniUeB,  of  whioh  the  one  is  named 
Indo-European,  Indo-Germanic,  Aryan  or  Japhetic,  and  the  other 
Semitic.*  The  range  of  the  former  may  be  deBcribed  by  a  zone, 
extending  S^  and  ISJW.  from  the  plain  of  Northern  India  acroBS 
the  table-land.of  Iran,  the  highlands  of  Armenia,  and  at  least  a 
part  of  Asia  Minor,  into  Europe,  of  which  it  coyers  nearly  the 
whole  surface.  There  is  little  difficulty  in  referring  to  parts  of 
this  r^on  the  races  named  in  Oenesis  as  the  posterity  of  Japheth. 
This  zone  leaves  on  its  western  margin,  for  the  most  part  well- 
defined  by  dividing  moxmtains,  the  countries  which  form  the  south- 
western comer  of  Asia — namely,  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  val- 
ley, Syria  with  the  adjacent  part  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  peninsula 
of  Arabia.  This  region,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  Semitic  languages, 
as  determined  by  Oomparative  Grammar,  contains  the  countries 
which  we  know,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  Scripture  history,  to 
have  been  peopled  chiefly  by  the  race  of  Shem. 

The  third  race  offers  more  difficulty.  Comparative  Grauunar 
has  not  yet  established  a  distinct  Hamitic  family  of  languages ;  but 
it  has  proved  the  difficulty  of  referring  the  dialects  of  Egypt  and 
some  neighbouring  countries  to  either  of  the  other  families.  But 
the  history  most  indubitably  connects  Ham  with  Egypt,  his  son 
Canaan  with  the  adjacent  district  of  Palestine,  and  others  of  his 
descendants  with  Afirica  on  the  west,  and  Arabia,  on  the  east,  of 
Egypt.  One  main  source  of  difficulty,  perhaps,  arises  from  a  sacri' 
fice  of  truth  to  symmetry,  in  the  too  eager  search  for  a  definite  tri- 
partite division  of  the  nations.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  much 
doeer  connexion  (we  do  not  say,  affinity)  between  the  races  of 
Shem  and  Ham,  than  between  them  and  the  race  of  Japheth.  This 
is  abeady  intimated  in  Noah's  prophetic  blessing.  While  Japheth, 
who  seems  to  have  been  the  elder  son,  stands  apart,  ^^  enlarged  " 
with  his  vast  temporal  inheritance,  Shem,  the  heir  of  the  spiritual 
promise,  is  placed  in  direct  antagonism  with  Ham,  whom  he  is  to 
reduce  to. subjection.  Accordingly  we  find  a  perpetual  conflict 
between  the  two  races,  and  a  perpetual  intrusion  of  the  one  into 

mflUoDfl  who  speak  Anbio  [in  AtHoa]  to  at  a  nunimum ; "  and  he  mentions  Blarefy  as 
a  great  caiue  of  the  intennixtore  of  languages.  This  must  be  carefuUj  borne  in  mind 
in  aU  speculations  on  ethnic  affinities  baaed  on  the  ezistfaig  foims  of  language.  Bui 
when  we  are  able  to  asoend  to  the  original  speech  of  a  people,  we  may  saftly 
ipfer  their  race  from  their  language.  In  our  own  islands^  for  example,  the  use  of 
Xuglisb  by  the  Cornish,  Welsh,  Scotch  Highlanders,  and  Irish,  does  not  tempt  us  to 
refer  them  to  the  Teutonic  race;  but  our  knowledge  that  their  natire  dialects  are 
Oanbrian  and  CMio  leads  us  righUy  to  dass  them  with  the  Gdtic  race. 

*  This  form  of  the  word,  though  originatmg  in  a  difficulty  with  the  tA,  has  been  so 
ttstiiralised  by  use,  that  the  more  proper  Shemiiie  seems  uncouth. 
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the  seats  of  the  other.  The  very  Land  of  Promise,  divinely  given 
to  the  chosen  descendants  of  Shem,  was  first  possessed  by  ihe  race 
of  Canaan,  the  son  of  Ham.  The  two  races  came  into  conflict  on 
the  Arabian  shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  in  the  plams  of  Baby- 
lonia, where  [Nimrod,  the  son  of  the  Hamite  Gush,  set  up  his  throne 
in  a  country  which  afterwards  belonged  to  the  Semitic  race ;  and 
hence  arose  the  double  application  of  the  name  Cush  to  Baby* 
Ionia,  as  well  as  to  Ethiopia  above  Egypt,  to  which  it  properly 
refers.  More  than  this:  according  to  Uie  Hebrew  method  of 
stating  geographical  facts  in  a  genealogical  form,  names  that  are 
purely  local  are  inserted  as  if  they  had  an  ethnical  meaning. 
Thus  in  Arabia,  where  certain  districts  were  occupied  at  one  time  by 
a  Semitic  race,  at  another  by  an  Hamitic,  the  very  same  names  ap- 
pear in  both  genealogies,  indicating  the  intrusion  of  the  one  family 
into  the  possessions  of  the  other ;  the  Cushite  races  of  Sheba  and 
Havilah  appear  as  descendants  of  the  Shemite  Joktan  in  Arabia. 
The  general  conclusion  is,  that  we  must  not  expect  to  find  the 
same  marked  distinction  between  the  races  and  languages  of  Shem 
and  Ham,  as  between  them  and  the  race  of  Japheth.  We  may 
probably  view  the  ancient  Egyptians  as  nearest  to  the  pure  type 
of  a  Hamite  race.  That  this  type  is  to  be  found  in  the  negro  is 
a  prejudice  as  unfounded  as  the  attempt  to  wrest  Koah's  prophe- 
cy of  the  subjection  of  the  Canaanites  to  Israel  into  an  argument 
for  negro  slavery. 

Confining  our  attention  within  the  probable  limits  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  time  when  the  list  was  composed,  the  settle- 
ments of  the  three  sons  of  Noah  may  be  roughly  described  as 
forming  three  parallel  zones ; — Japheth,  stretching  from  the  high- 
lands of  Armenia,  to  the  south-east,  into  the  table-land  of  Iran, 
and  to  the  west  into  Thrace  and  the  Grecian  peninsula  and  islands ; 
Shem,  occupying  the  middle  belt,  from  the  south-eastern  part  of 
Asia  Minor*  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  pen- 
insula of  Arabia ;  and  Ham,  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  with  the  adja- 
cent parts  of  Africa,  as  well  as  Palestine  and  the  country  round 
the  head  of  the  Bed  Sea. 

The  names  of  the  tribes  belonging  to  each  of  the  tliree  races 
are  the  following : — 
*  I.  The  sons  of  Japheth. 

1.  Gk)MEB ;  and  his  sons  Ashkenazs,  Biphath,  and  Togarmah. 
These  are  supposed  to  belong  to  the  primeval  seats  of  the  race,  in 

*  The  Semide  and  Aiyan  raeef  were  macfa  mingled  In  thie  peninsaU.    In  «  Teiy 
genenl  aenee,  the  River  Halja  may  be  named  aa  a  boundary  between  them. 
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ihe  liighlands  of  Armenia,  and  the  centre  of  Asia  Minor.  T(h 
garmah  appears  to  be  identified  in  Scripture  with  Armenia.  As 
these  are  probably  the  races  which  ultimately  spread  north-west* 
ward  over  Europe,  we  cannot  tell  how  far  we  have  to  look  for 
them  among  existing  nations ;  and  a  wide  range  is  left  open  to 
q^eculation.  The  name  of  Gomor  resembles  that  of  the  great  Cim- 
merian or  Cimric  race,  which  is  found  both  on  the  shores  of  the 
Euxine,  where  the  Crimea  still  preserves  its  name,  and  in  the  ex- 
treme west  of  Europe.  In  Ash-kenaz  some  of  the  best  authorities 
find  the  name  of  Asia,  which  was  at  first  localized  on  the  shores 
of  the  Euxine  and  in  Asia  Minor.''^  The  extension  of  the  name 
to  the  whole  continent  has  no  ethnical  meaning ;  but  the  raoe^ 
spreading  to  the  north-west,  is  regarded  by  the  authorities  just 
referred  to  as  the  original  of  the  Teutonic  nations.  Rvphath  has 
not  been  satisfactorily  explained ;  Josephus  says  that  the  Paphla- 
gonians  were  called  of  old  Bhiphseans. 

Maqoo  is  a  name  which  occurs  again  in  Scripture,  with  that  of 
Oog,  from  some  great  and  wild  tribe,  who  fought  on  horseback 
with  the  bow,  and  came  firom  a  country  adjacent  to  Togarmah, 
that  is,  Armenia  (Ezekiel  xxxviii.  xxxix.).  Ezekiel's  description, 
as  w.ell  as  some  ancient  traditions  preserved  by  the  Arabians,  point 
to  the  tribes  north  of  the  Caucasus,  who  were  included  by  the 
Greeks  under  the  general  name  of  Scythians.  But  here  great  difli- 
cnlties  arise,  partiy  from  the  very  wide  and  indefinite  range  given 
by  the  classical  writers  to  this  name  of  Scythians,  and  partiy  fi*om 
the  movements  of  the  tribes  which  have  at  various  times  displaced 
one  another  over  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Thus  the 
name  has  come  to  denote  two  very  distinct  races ;  the  one  Japhetic, 
the  other  belonging  to  that  great  Turanian  family  of  which  we 
have  still  to  speak.  The  former  seem  to  be  the  Magog  of  Scripture, 
as  they  certainly  are  the  Scythians  of  Herodotus  and  the  other  ear- 
lier Greek  writers.  They  are  the  family  whose  chief  branch,  set- 
tled in  the  east  and  south-east  of  Europe,  along  the  northern  sides 
of  the  Black  Sea,  the  Caucasus,  and  the  Caspian,  obtained  the  name 
oiSarnuitia/ns  from  one  of  their  lesser  tribes,  when  that  o{ Scythians 
was  transferred  to  the  Turanian  races  of  Northern  and  North-east- 
em  Asia.  TJpon  the  whole,  however,  where  ethnical  affinities  are  so 
obscure,  it  may  be  safer  to  regard  the  name  as  merely  geographical, 
which  is  certainly  the  case  with  some  others  in  the  list.  According 
to  a  probable  etymology,  Ifa-gog  signifies  the  People  of  Oog^  Gog 
bdng  the  prophetic  name  of  a  supposed  prince  of  these  tribes. 

*  See  the  article  A^  in  Smith's  JHtiwnary  ^f  Oruh  and  Baman  Geography, 
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3.  Mada.1  almost  certainly  repreBentB  the  MedeSj  whom  ethni* 
cal  science  has  prcved  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Indo-European  race. 

4.  Javan,  with  his  sons  Elishah,  Tai-ehish,  Kittim,  and  Doda- 
nim,  peopled  the  "  Isles  of  the  Gentiles,"  a  term  which  always 
seems  to  signify,  in  Scriptural  geography,  the  western  shores  of 
Asia  Minor  and  the  countries  on  the  European  coasts  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  name  of  Javan^  stripped  of  the  vowel  points,  is 
the  same  as  the  Greek  101^^  and  Milton  adopts  the  identification 
when  he  speaks  of 

**  The  lijnian  gods  of  Ja»aiC%  inae." 

Kay,  the  very  name  of  Japheth  himself  appears  in  the  Titan  deity 
lapetus,  whose  son  Prometheus, 

''JajJiM9  wiser  son;* 

is,  in  the  oldest  Greek  mythology,  the  benefactor  and  preserver, 
nay,  even  the  creator  of  the  human  race.  The  identification  of  Mi- 
Bhah  with  the  .^olians,  and  of  Dodanvm  with  the  Dardanians  of 
Asia  Minor  (a  people  undoubtedly  akin  to  the  Greeks),  and  the 
placing  of  the  KiUim  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  are  questions  too 
minute  to  be  more  than  barely  mentioned.  But  the  name  of  Tar- 
sMsh  is  of  wider  interest.  It  often  occurs  in  Scripture  as  that  of  a 
distant  land,  the  commerce  with  which  gave  a  name  to  the  largest 
class  of  merchant  vessels,  like  our  '^  Indiamen ; "  and  it  is  gener- 
ally believed  to  denote  either  the  lands  in  the  western  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  in  general,  or  in  particular  Spain,  where  the  great 
maritime  city  of  Tartessus  was  famous  in  the  earliest  times.  It 
may,  however,  be  doubted  whether  so  distant  a  region  would  be 
within  the  writer's  knowledge. 

5.  Tubal  has  been  placed  in  Pontus,  on  account  of  the  resem- 
blance of  the  name  to  the;  Tibareni. 

6.  Meshbgh  has  been  identified,  for  a  similar  reason,  with  the 
Moschi  in  Pontus. 

7.  TiBAS  seems  to  represent  the  great  nation  of  the  Thraciahs. 
In  looking  at  the  subject  from  the  historical  point  of  view,  in 

the  light  of  the  earliest  authentic  documents,  we  cannot  enter  on 
the  wider  field  of  scientific  enquiry  into  the  origin  and  affinities  of 
the  ancient  and  existing  nations  of  the  world.  But  it  may  be  well 
to  indicate  the  results  obtained  by  the  modem  science  of  Compara- 
tive Philology.  The  nations,  ancient  and  modem,  comprised  in  the 
great  zone  which  has  j^lready  been  mentioned  as  eztendmg  firom 
Korthem  India  on  the  south-east  to  the  western  shores  of  Europe,  are 
classified,  according  to  their  languages,  in  the  following  order : — 
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GENEALOOIOAL  TABLE 
CCoMM.           Branchet. 
Ivaxo 


OF  THE  ARYAN  FAMILY  OF  LAKGUAGEa* 
DhuI  jMguag^.  Living  Languages, 

. 1 

C     and  Yedic  SaoBkrit ) 

'Pani,  Pehlevi,  Zend 


)  Prakrit  and  Pall,  If  odem  ^  Dialects  of  India. 

the  Gipdefl. 


Iravxc  . 


Old  Aimenian. 


CiLnc  •  •  •  •  - 


Cymric.. 
Gadhelie. 


[Oomlah. 


IffALIO. 


Oscan....  \ 

Umbrian.*  >- Langue  d'oc. . 
Latin )  Langned*oil. . 


Illtbio... 
Ibxxxxio. 


Dialects  of  Greek.. 


WIX9I0..,, 


Lettio -{Old  Pknaaian . 


TtUTOVIC. 


Sonth-eaat 
SUTonic. 


Wert  Slavonic, 
ffigh  German.. 

Low  Geman.. 


Ecdeaiaatical  Slavonic  . . 


.  \  Old  Bohemian. 
(Polabian. 


(Old     High    German     and) 
(     Middle  High  German.. . .  3 

Gothic 

Anglo-Saxon 

Old  Dutch...' 

Old  Friesian 

Old  Saxon 


ScondiniiTian....    Old  Korse....... 

*  From  Max  Mailer :  Leeture$  of|  the  Science  of  Language,  p.  880. 


Peiua. 

Afghanistaiw 

Eurdiatan. 

Bokhara. 

Armenia. 

OaeethL 

Wales. 

Brittany. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Isle  of  Man 

Portugal 

Spain. 

Prorence. 

France. 

Italy. 

WaUachia. 

theGriflons. 


Greece. 

lithnania. 
+ 

Frkdandani 
liYonia 
(Lettish). 

Bulgaria. 


lUyria. 
Poland. 
Bohemia. 


Germany. 


Holland. 

Friesland. 

North  Gei^ 
many(Platl 
Dentsch). 

Denmark. 

Sweden. 

Norway. 

Iceland. 
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That  this  table  should  include  the  dialects  of  races  whose  names 
are  not  seen  in  the  Mosaic  list,  is  quite  consistent  with  the  limits 
within  which  the  list  is  confined.  Bepresenting  the  original 
diffusion  of  the  families  of  mankind,  it  does  not  follow  them  into 
their  later  ramifications.  One  case  demands  more  special  notice, 
that  of  the  language  which  stands  first,  both  in  the  table  and  in 
the  name  Indo-European,  and  to  which  precedence  has  been 
generally  given  by  modem  scholars — the  Indie.  Neither  this  nor 
the  chief  dialects  of  the  Iranic  appear  in  the  Mosaic  list,  just  be- 
cause they  lay  beyond  its  range ;  and  perhaps,  too,  because  of  the 
well-known  fact  tiiat  the  Aryan  race  in  Northern  India  displaced 
an  earlier  Hamite  or  Turanian  population.  But  there  has  been 
too  great  a  tendency  to  regard  the  Indie  as  the  prototype,  and 
even  the  parent  of  the  whole  family ;  and  hence  some  have  even 
supposed  that  we  must  look  for  the  cradle  of  the  human  race,  not 
in  tiie  highlands  of  Armenia,  but  in  those  of  the  Hindoo  Kooslu 
This  precedence  in  antiquity,  however,  is  more  than  can  be  justly 
claimed  for  the  Indie  dialects ;  and,  in  fact,  the  original  centre  of 
the  race  cannot  be  determined  by  such  reasoning.  "  There  is,'' 
says  Dr.  Latham,  ^^  a  tacit  assumption  that,  as  the  East  is  the 
probable  quarter  in  which  either  the  human  species  or  the  greater 
pai*t  of  our  civilization  originated,  everything  came  from  it.  But 
surely  in  this  there  is  a  confiision  between  the  primary  diffusion  of 
mankind  over  the  world  at  large,  and  those  secondary  movements 
by  which,  according  even  to  the  ordinary  hypothesis,  the  Lithuan- 
ic  came  from  Asia  into  Europe  ?  A  mile  is  a  mile,  and  a  league  a 
league,  from  whichever  end  it  is  measured,  and  it  is  no  further  from 
the  Danube  to  the  Indus,  than  firom  the  Indus  to  the  Danube : "  * 
and  we  may  add,  it  is  only  half  as  far  from  Armenia  to  either. 

IL  The  Baob  of  Hah  formed  four  great  families,  which  can  be 
identified  pretty  certainly  with  known  races,  though  the  minutes 
subdivisions  involve  considerable  diffictdties.  They  all  belong  to 
the  dark-coloured  variety  of  mankind ;  and  the  very  name  of  Ham 
has  such  a  signification,  being  akin  to  the  word  by  which  the 
Egyptians  described  the  black  soil  of  their  own  country.f 

1.  Gush  seems  to  be  a  generic  term  for  the  dark  tribes  of  Africa, 
like  the  Greek  name  Ethiopian ;  but  his  numerous  progeny  extend 
also  into  Asia.  The  name  of  his  eldest  son,  Seba,  is  identical  with 

*  Latham,  Comparative  PkUology^  p.  612.  The  paasage  is  part  of  an  ai^gumezit 
which  we  cannot,  of  course,  discuss  here— that  Sanskrit,  which  Is  doselj  allied  to  tbe 
Blaronian  dialects,  is  rather  of  European  than  of  Asiatic  origin. 

t  See  Book  ii.,  chapter  vi 
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the  most  ancient  name  of  the  great  island  (as  it  was  called)  fonned 
between  the  two  branches  of  the  Nile,  the  Astaboras  and  Astapus, 
and  famous  as  the  seat  of  the  Ethiopian  kingdom  of  Meroe.  The 
following  names  of  Havilah,  Sabtab,  Baamah  (with  his  sons  She^ 
ba  and  Dedan),  and  Sabtechah,  certainly  belong  in  part  to  the 
peninsula  of  Arabia.  Then  follows  one  of  the  most  interesting 
records  of  primeval  history;  how  Nimrod,  a  descendant  of  Oush, 
began  to  be  a  mighty  one  in  the  earth,  and  was  distinguished  in 
early  traditions  as  ^'the  mighty  hunter"  (the  phrase  ^'before 
JehoTah  "  is  a  Hebrew  pleonasm  of  intensity).  There  is  little 
doubt  that  this  epithet  describes  the  forays  which  the  first  great 
conqueror  named  in  history  made  upon  the  surrounding  nations. 
He  is  expressly  declared  to  have  founded  a  kingdom,  the  seat  of 
which  is  accurately  defined.  Its  beginning  was  at  Babel  and  the 
neighbouring  cities  of  Erech,  Accad,  and  Calneh,  in  the  land  of 
Shinar ;  that  is,  the  great  plain  of  Babylonia,  or,  to  speak  more 
widely.  Southern  Mesopotamia.  Thence  he  is  suppos^  by  some 
to  have  extended  his  empire  northward  along  the  valley  of  the 
l^gris  into  the  land  of  Asshur  (Assyria),  where  he  built  the  cities 
of  Nineveh,  Eehoboth,  Oalah,  and  Eesen.*  It  is,  of  course,  quite 
indifferent  whether  these  were  the  exploits  of  an  individual,  or,  as 
seems  more  probable,  of  the  dynasty  he  founded.  The  great  fact 
established  is  this,  that  the  earliest  empire  in  the  world  was  set  up 
by  a  Gushite  dynasty  in  the  great  plain  of  Babylonia.  Traditions 
of  the  most  ancient  times,  and  the  recently  discovered  records  of 
the  oldest  Babylonian  language,  point  to  an  original  Cushite  pop- 
ulation in  those  regions,  where  the  appellation  of  the  race  was  long 
preserved  in  such  names  as  Chuthah,  Cosseei,  Chuzistan  or  Susi- 
ana.  For  the  Cushites  peopled  not  only  the  plains  of  Mesopota- 
mia, but  the  highlands  of  Susiana  and  Persia  Proper ;  and  we  may 
follow  the  footsteps  of  the  race  still  further  to  the  east,  across  the 
deserts  of  Beloochistan  and  the  Mekran,  at  the  head  of  the  Indian 
Oce«i,  to  the  peninsula  of  India ;  where,  besides  the  evidence  of 
language,  their  presence  is  shown  by  their  characteristic  temple- 
towers  or  pagodas.  In  these  countries  they  were  mingled  with 
the  Aryan  race.    Thus  we  see  the  Cushite  race  extending  from 

**  That  ifl,  according  to  the  reading  of  Oenesifl  x.  11,  now  generally  preferred; 
**  oat  of  that  land  he  went  into  Affljria*'— but  it  is  not  certain  that  the  authorized 
translation  is  not  right  ;^**  out  of  that  land  went  forth  Asshor  **  (driren  out  by  a 
Oulute  invader),  **  and  built  Nineveh,  Rohoboth,  Calah,  and  Resen,*'  a  Semitic  tetra- 
polifl  in  Northern  Mesopotamia,  in  contrast  to  the  Cushite  tetrapolis  in  the  South. 
This  Cushite  kingdom  is  mixed  up  by  historians  with  the  early  history  of  Assyria. 
See  Book  ii.,  diapter  ix. 
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above  Egypt,  across  the  south  and  east  of  Arabia,  the  plain  of 
Babylonia  or  Chaldsea,  and  as  far  as  India,  in  a  sort  of  crescent : 
but  the  qaestion  still  remains,  what  was  the  conrse  of  their  mi- 
gration !  Did  they  ascend  the  Nile  to  their  primitive  seats  in 
Kubia  and  Abyssinia,  and  then  spread  to  the  north-east,  displa- 
cing an  earlier  Shemite  population  in  Arabia  and  on  the  Tigris  I 
Or  did  they  first  descend  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  and  spread 
thence  to  the  south-west  ?  Or  did  they  follow  both  courses  ?  This 
question  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  in  the  whole  science  of  Eth- 
nology.  The  results  of  modem  research  point,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter,  to  the  entrance  of  the  Cushites  into  ChaldsBa  by  way 
of  the  Persian  Gulf;  and  this  is  supposed  to  be  in  tuscordance 
with  the  order  in  the  Book  of  Oenesis,  which  derives  Kimrod 
from  Oush,  and  not  Gush  from  Kimrod.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  narrative  of  the  building  of  Babel  appears  rather  to  suggest 
that  the  Cushite  peopling  of  Babylonia  was  effected  by  the  more 
direct  route,  and  that  it  was  connected  with  the  migration  of  the 
Babel  builders.  It  would  seem  that  the  race  of  Ham,  like  the 
Cainites  before  the  Flood,  having  cast  off  the  patriarchal  law, 
were  the  first  to  indulge  their  restless  desire  of  wide  dominion. 

2.  MizBAiH,  the  name  of  Ham's  second  son,  has  a  uniform 
geographical  significance  in  Scripture.  Even  its  dual  form  has 
its  proper  force,  denoting  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.  The  singular, 
Mazor,  seems  to  have  the  same  significance  as  Ham,  and  Egypt  is 
expressly  called  in  Scripture  "  the  land  of  Ham  "  (Psalm  Ixxviii. 
61;  cv.  23;  cvi.  22); — strong  arguments  for  the  opinion  that 
Egypt,  though  named  second  in  geographical  order,  was  the  chief 
seat  of  the  Hamite  race.  Its  extent  along  the  valley  of  the  Nile  is 
defined  by  the  unchanged  physical  limit  of  the  first  cataract ;  and 
the  distinct  characteristics  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  are  inscribed 
indelibly  on  their  monuments.  But  they  were  surrounded  by  kin- 
dred tribes — ^Ludim,  Anamini^  Lehabiin,  Naphtuhim,  Pathrusim, 
Casluhim  (the  progenitors  of  the  Philistim),  and  Caphtorim.  It 
seems  that  all  these,  as  we  know  for  certain  of  the  Philistines, 
were  colonies  sent  forth  by  the  primitive  race  of  Mizraim ;  and 
that  they  are  enumerated  in  a  geographical  order,  from  west  to 
east.  The  Ludim  (or  Lud)  are  mentioned  in  several  passages  of 
Scripture  as  serving  in  the  armies  of  Egypt :  but  a  difficulty  arises 
from  the  twofold  use  of  the  name ;  for  besides  the  Hizraite  Lud  or 
Ludim,  there  was  a  Shemite  Lud,  probably  the  Lydians.  Of  the 
Anamim  we  have  no  certain  knowledge ;  but  the  Lehabim  (else* 
where  called  Lubim)  seem  to  be  without  doubt  the  Bebu  of  the 
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Egyptian  monnmentB,  and  the  Libyans  of  the  Greeks,  in  the  nar- 
rower sense.  Their  ancient  dependence  on  the  Egyptians  is 
stated  by  Manetho  as  an  historical  fact.  The  Kaphtnhim  dwelt 
close  to  Egypt  on  the  west.  The  Pathmsim,  Gasluhim,  and 
Caphtorim  were  probably  settled  in  the  Delta  itself.  The  paren- 
thesis, which  describes  the  origin  of  the  Philistines,  seems  to  be 
misplaced,  for  this  people  are  elsewhere  nniformly  described  as  an 
ofbhoot  of  the  Caphtorim.  They  wore  the  only  one  of  the  Miz- 
raite  colonies  which  extended  into  Asia,  and  their  affinity  with 
the  Egyptians  should  be  remembered  in  studying  Jewish  history. 
The  Caphtorim  were  not  improbably  an  old  race,  closely  akin  to 
the  Cushites,  who  dwelt  in  Egypt  before  its  final  settl^nent  by  its 
historical  inhabitants.  Their  name  seems  to  be  connected  with 
that  of  Coptos,  and  to  contaui  the  old  root  which  is  preserved  in 
the  modem  name  of  the  Egyptian  people  and  language,  and  in 
the  Greek  appellatioD  o£  the  country  (Ae-gyptus  =  the  land  of 
Copt).  [Retiring  to  the  Delta,  the  Caphtorim  seem  to  have  sent 
forth  colonies,  not  only  to  the  adjacent  maritime  plain  of  Philis- 
tia,  but  across  the  Mediterranean  to  the  south-west  shores  of  Asia 
Mmor  and  the  adjacent  islands.  The  old  Leleges  and  Carians,  as 
well  as  the  Cretans,  had  a  close  affinity  with  the  Philistines,  es- 
pecially if  the  last  two  of  these  three  peoples  be  rightly  identified 
with  the  Tok-Earu  and  the  Ehairetana  (ttie  Hebrew  Cherethim), 
who  appear  on  the  Egyptian  monuments  as  allies  of  the  Philis- 
tines. They  are  evidently  a  race  cognate  to  the  Egyptians,  but 
distLnguished  firom  them  by  some  marked  peculiarities. 

3.  Pmrr,  the  third  son  of  Ham,  is  also  often  mentioned  in  the 
prophetic  Scriptures  as  allied  with  the  Egyptians.  The  name 
corresponds  with  that  of  a  nomad  people,  Petu  (bovrnim),  which 
occurs  on  the  monuments.  It  seems  probable  that  they  were  the 
Nubians,  and  this  would  account  for  their  being  mentioned  next 
after  Misraim,  as  Nubia  was  always  a  dependency  of  Egypt. 

4.  Cakaan  is  the  last-named  of  the  sons  of  Ham,  but  the  best 
known  to  the  Hebrew  author,  who  not  only  gives  a  full  list  of  the 
Canaanite  tribes,  but  an  exact  description  of  their  territories,  from 
the  borders  of  I^ypt  and  the  plain  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  on 
the  south,  to  the  city  of  Sidon  and  the  land  of  Hamath  (the  valley 
of  the  Orontes)  on  the  north ;  thus  including  the  whole  of  the 
Holy  Land  and  some  of  the  adjacent  parts  of  Phoenicia  and  Syria, 
which  were  afterwards  peopled  by  the  race  of  Shem. 

The  illustration  of  this  family  by  Comparative  Philology  is  an 
enquiry  as  yet  in  its  infancy ;  all  that  can  at  present  be  said  with 
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safety  is  that  some  progress  has  been  made  towards  the  recognition 
of  a  distinct  class  of  Hamitic  languages.  The  tendency  of  modem 
research  is  to  show  that,  as  on  the  one  hand  the  race  of  Ham  led 
the  way  in  material  civilization,  and  consqnently  in  the  changes 
of  language  which  it  calls  for,  and  as  on  the  other  hand  their  civ- 
ilization took  more  and  more  a  Semitic  form  of  development,  so 
their  languages  will  be  found  to  constitute  an  intermediate  link 
between  the  primitive  undeveloped  Turanian  and  the  Semitic. 
Some  philologers  even  go  so  far  as  to  doubt  whether  the  Semitic 
family  of  languages  should  not  rather  be  called  Hamitic.  But,  in 
truth,  little  success  can  be  expected  in  the  attempt  to  classify  lan- 
guages according  to  the  three  races,  since  the  chief  modifying 
causes,  which  have  moulded  languages  into  their  existing  forms, 
are  long  subsequent  to  the  original  partition  of  mankind.  The 
ancient  language  of  Egypt,  and  the  Coptic  derived  firom  it,  have 
perhaps  the  best  claim  to  represent  the  Hamitic  family ;  but  it  is 
now  clear  that  both  the  people  of  Egypt,  and  their  language,  con- 
tained a  large  infnsion  of  the  Nigritian  element. 

The  characteristics  of  the  race  may  perhaps  be  best  seen  in  the 
traditions  and  monuments  of  their  civilization.  Their  great  work 
was  to  make  material  nature  subserve  their  power  and  pomp,  to 
found  great  empires,  and  to  resist  the  inroads  of  nomad  races. 
They  reared  those  massive  works  of  grand  and  sombre  architec- 
ture, which  still  excite  our  admiration  in  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and 
Southern  Arabia,  as  well  as  in  the  little  we  know  of  the  earliest 
monuments  of  Phcenicia.  Indeed,  the  principle  recently  pro- 
pounded by  Mr.  Fergusson,  though  often  partially  recognized 
before,*  of  using  prevailing  styles  of  architecture  as  a  test  of 
race,  may  be  safely  applied,  if  in  any  case,  to  the  family  of  Ham. 
Viewed  in  this  light,  the  wondrous  legends  of  the  old  Arabian 
kings  who,  in  their  marvellous  palaces,  dared  to  defy  the  Divine 
power,  till  sudden  destruction  fell  upon  them  from  heaven,  may 
be  traditions  not  entirely  imaginary.  In  every  land  this  material 
grandeur  yielded  partially,  and  in  most  altogether,  before  the  spi- 
ritual power  and  the  active  energy  of  the  sons  of  Shem  and  Ja- 
pheth.  The  material  civilization  of  the  world  was  hegun  by  the  race 
of  Ham,  ennobled  and  put  to  the  highest  uses  by  the  race  of  Shem, 
and,  if  the  phrase  may  be  sWoweij  popularized  and  made  the  hand- 
maid of  energetic  progress  by  the  race  pf  Japheth,  to  whom  Noah's 
prophecy  gave  the  highest  development  of  worldly  greatness. 

*  As  In  the  oomptriMmi  freqnentlj  made  betiraea  the  temples  of  In^  end  EgypU 
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in.  Hie  SoifTB  OF  Shem  are  named  last  in  the  list,  probably  as 
being  the  chosen  race,  T?itb  whom  the  main  stream  of  the*  sacred 
history  abides.  They  occupied  a  oomparatiTe  small  territory,  shut 
in  between  the  wide  possessions  of  Japheth  on  the  north,  and  those 
of  Ham  on  the  south.  This  fact  seems  to  suggest,  from  the  very 
first,  that  their  destiny  was  not  so  much  to  overspread  the  earthy 
as  to  exhibit,  on  their  allotted  portion  of  it,  the  dealings  of  divine 
Providence  with  one  part  of  mankind  as  a  pattern  of  the  rest 
Two  stages  are  cleai-ly  marked,  in  the  ethnic  genealogy,  by  the 
description  of  Shem  as  ^^  the  father  of  all  the  children  of  Eber : '' 
the  latter,  as  the  head  of  the  most  important  subdivision  of  the  race, 
is  thus  only  second  in  importance  to  8hem,  the  ancestor  of  the 
whole.  As  in  the  Hamite  races,  so  herie  there  seems  to  be  a  geo- 
graphical order  in  the'  enumeration,  which  proceeds  from  south- 
east to  north-west  along  the  highlands  which  extend  from  the  head 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  through  Armenia  into  Asia  Minor.  Aram  is 
mentioned  last,  as  lying  south  of  the  curved  line  thus  formed. 

1.  Elah,  a  name  preserved  in  that  of  the  Elymesi,  belongs  to 
the  mountains  which  separate  the  table-land  of  Iran  from  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  and  the  lower  part  of  the  Tigris  valley,  including  also 
a  portion  of  these  lowlands.  It  corresponds  in  general  to  the 
Snsiana  of  later  geographers.  This  people,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Semitic  chain,  came  into  contacton  the  east  with  the  Japhet- 
ic Persians,  with  whom  they  are  sometimes  confounded,  while 
(HI  the  other  side  they  were  pressed  upon  by  the  Oushite  invaders. 
The  result  was  their  ultimate  reduction  to  a  mountain  tribe,  com- 
paratively insignificant  in  numbers,  but  famed  as  archers  both  in 
secular  and  sacred  history .  The  early  importance  of  their  coun- 
try is  attested  by  the  title  of  ^^  King  of  Elam  "  given  to  the  great 
Cushite  sovereign,  Chedorlaomer. 

2.  AssHUB,  the  great  Assyrian  nation,  had  its  abode  in  the 
upper  Talleys  of  the  Tigris ;  where  having  been  for  a  time  sub- 
dued by  the  Chaldssaa  monarchy  of  Kimrod,  it  became  the  seat 
of  the  first  great  Semitic  monarchy  after  that  of  Solomon.    *  " 

3.  Abphazab  is  the  name  both  of  a  person  and  of  a  race.  As 
the  eldest  son  of  Shem  (bom  two  years  after  the  flood),  we  should 
naturally  expect  to  find  his  progeny  near  the  primeval  home  of 
the  race ;  and  there  are  good  reasons  for  placing  them  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Armenian  highlands,  about  the  sources  of  the 
Tigi-is.  One  intervooing  step  of  Uie  genealogy,  Salah,  leads  from 
Arphaxad  to  Eber,  the  common  ancestor  of  the  Hebrews  and  the 
Semitic  Arabs,  who  were  descended  respectively  from  his  two 

Vol.: 
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sons,  Peleg  and  Joktan.  The  significance  of  the  name  Eber  seems 
to  point  to  a  home  "  on  the  other  side  "  of  the  Euphrates ;  and  this 
agrees  both  with  the  position  of  Chaldsea,  the  native  country  of 
Abraham,  and  the  statement  of  Joshua  to  the  Israelites,  that  tlieir 
fathers  had  dwelt  in  the  days  of  their  idolatry,  "  beyond  the  flood," 
that  is,  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates.  While  the  personal  genealogy 
of  the  chosen  race  is  traced  down  from  Peleg,  through  Ecu,  Serug, 
and  Kahor,  to  Terah  the  father  of  Abram,  Joktan  is  described  as 
the  father  of  the  numerous  Arabian  tribes,  whose  dwelUngs  are 
defined  as  extending  '^  from  Mesha,  as  thou  goest  unto  Sephar,  a 
mount  of  the  east."  The  latter  is  almost  certainly  the  modern 
Zafari,  a  port  in  the  east  of  Yemen,  and  formerly  a  great  seat  of 
the  Indian  and  African  trade.  Hence  their  settlements  were  in 
the  south  of  the  peninsula,  where  the  traces  of  their  power  are 
found  in  history.  Their  chief  tribe  was  that  of  Sheba  (the  Sabse- 
ans  of  classical  geography),  who  very  early  established  a  great 
monarchy  in  the  south-west  comer  of  the  peninsula.  The  domin* 
ion  passed  firom  them  to  the  Himyarites  (the  HomeritSB  of  the 
Greeks),  who  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Mosaic  list.  They  seem 
to  have  been,  in  fact,  the  chief  subdivision  of  the  Sabeean  tribe. 
Their  still  extant  inscriptions  attest  the  close  connection  between 
the  Semitic  population  and  that  Cushite  element  which  spread,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  over  these  regions,  and  which  has  left  here, 
as  in  the  valleys  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Nile,  the  traces  of  its  pres- 
ence and  power  in  its  giant  monuments.  But  the  limitation  of 
the  Joktanite  Arabs  to  the  south  of  the  peninsula  seems  to  describe 
only  their  later  possessions.  At  a  very  early  period  they  extend- 
ed into  the  great  Syrian  Desert,  as  far  north  as  Damascus.  Here 
they  afterwards  encountered  two  other  great  waves  of  Semitic 
population,  which  passed  over  the  north  and  centre  of  the  land ; 
the  descendants  of  Abraham,  through  his  son  Ishmael,  and  by  his 
wife  Xeturah.  This  most  interesting  mixture  of  populations 
which  still  requires  and  will  reward  investigation,  is  attested  by 
the  occurrence  of  the  same  names  in  the  Biblical  genealc^ies  of 
Oush,  Joktan,  Ishmael,  and  Eeturah. 

4.  LuD  is  most  probably  identified  with  the  great  Lydian  na- 
tion of  Asia  Minor.  The  intermixture  of  peoples  in  that  penin- 
sula presents  one  of  the  most  curious  and  intricate  problems  of 
ancient  ethnology.  It  seems  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  three 
races,  in  three  nearly  parallel  belts ;  the  Japhethites  along  the 
north,  the  Shemites  in  the  south-east,  centre,  and  west,  and  the 
Hamites  in  the  south-west. 
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5.  AnAiCy'from  a  root  signifying  high^  was  the  general  name 
of  the  people  of  the  highlands  that  enclosed  on  the  north  the 
plains  and  lower  hills  of  Canaan,  and  the  table-land  of  the  Syrian 
Desert  It  corresponds  roughly  to  the  northern  parts  of  Syria, 
Mesopotamia,*  and  Assyria.  The  language  of  this  wide-spread 
people  has  always  been  divided  into  two  distinctly  marked  dia- 
lects, the  Eastern  and  Western  Aramaean.  The  former,  improp- 
erly called  Chaldee,  was  in  nse  at  Babylon  at  the  time  of  the 
Jewish  captivity ;  the  latter  is  represented  by  the  Syriac,  which 
was  the  vernacular  language  of  Syria  till  the  Arab  conquest 
The  latter  is  near  akin  to  the  Hebrew,  which  contains  also  a  laige 
admixture  of  pure  Aramaic  forms. 

The  children  assigned  to  Aram  are,  TTz,  Hul,  Gether,  and 
Mash.  The  first  name,  as  well  as  Aram  itself,  recurs  among  the 
descendants  of  Kahor,  the  brother  of  Abraham,  whose  home  was 
at  Padan-Aram.  Hence  we  can  have  little  hesitation  in  placing 
Uz,  the  land  of  Job,  in  the  country  of  Mesopotamia. 

The  most  important  branch  of  the  Semitic  race,  the  people  of 
Israel,  does  not  appear  in  this  list,  as  they  had  not  at  first  a  dis- 
tinct national  ^istence.  The  land  destined  to  become  the  scene 
of  the  wonders  of  their  history  was  peopled  by  the  race  of  Ham, 
while  their  ancestor  Abram  did  not  separate  from  the  posterity 
of  Eber  till  after  five  generations. 

There  is  another  important  branch  of  the  Semitic  race,  which 
does  not  appear  in  the  Mosaic  list.  These  are  the  PhoDuicians, 
who  inhabited  the  narrow  slip  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, between  Syria  and  Palestine,  at  the  foot  of  the  chain  of 
the  Lebanon.  They  seem  to  have  migrated  firom  Ohaldsea  about 
the  time  of  the  call  of  Abraham ;  and  both  these  movements  of 
the  Semitic  race  up  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean  may  have  been  influenced  by  a  common  im- 
pulse.t  That  the  settlers  found  a  Hamite  population  already  in 
the  country,  may  be  inferred  from  the  statement  that  Sidon  was 
the  firstp^bom  of  Oanaan,:^  as  well  as  firom  the  Hamitic  character 
of  the  earliest  Phoenician  monuments*  From  Phoenicia,  the  Se- 
mitic race  was  spread  by  colonizatiou  to  Carthage  and  other 
places  on  the  MecUterranean  shores  of  North  Africa  and  Spain. 

When  these  settlements  in  the  land  of  Canaan  had  been  effect- 

*  This  was  the  Aram-yiiharaimy  that  te,  Aram  betioeen  the  rwersy  of  Scripture. 
Padtm-Aram,  the  ctdiivaUd  Aram^  was  another  name  of  the  same  district, 
f  See  Rawlinson's  Herodotiu^  vol.  ir.,  Essay  II 
X  denens  z.  15. 
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ed,  the  Semitic  race  acquired  that  form,  which  itB  peculiar  fixitj 
of  character  and  habits  preserved  for  long  ages ;  which  was  onlj 
altered,  indeed,  by  the  force  of  foreign  conquest  This  character 
offers  peculiar  facilities  to  the  researches  of  the  ethnologist,  the 
results  of  which  are  embodied  by  Professor  Max  Miiller  in  the 
following 
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The  Scriptural  account  is  naturally  silent  about  the  colonies 
which  were  establiahed  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  by 
the  maritime  eneigy  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  by  means  of  which 
the  Semitic  and  Japhetic  races  were  brought  into  conflict  for  the 
empire  of  the  world,  in  the  Punic  Wars.  Nor  should  we  omit  to 
notice  that,  anterior  to  these  colonies,  there  are  traces  of  a  Se- 
mitic population  along  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  which  is  still 
probably  represented  by  the  Berbers,  a  people  quite  distinct  from 
the  later  Arab  conquerors. 

Such  are,  in  brief  outline,  the  general  results  of  an  examination 
of  the  "  Book  of  the  Generations  of  the  Sons  of  Noah  "  in  the  light 
of  ethnical  science.  But  when  that  science  extends  its  enquiries 
to  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe,  it  gives  us  other  results,  which 
are  certainly  not  directly  deducible  from  the  historical  account, 
though  there  is  no  reason  to  regard  them  as  incojisistent  with  it. 

The  double  test  of  physical  and  linguistic  distinctions  divides 
the  human  race  into  five  varieties. 

1.  The  Oaueadcm  is  so  called  because  its  finest  physical  type 
is  still  found  in  the  region  of  Mount  Caucasus,  near  the  original 
seat  of  the  human  race.  It  includes  all  the  nations  that  speak  the 
Indo-Germanic  languages,  as  well  as  most  of  the  tribes  of  the 
great  Indian  peninsula,  the  Semitic  peoples  of  Western  Asia,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Northern  Africa.    Its  physical  characters  are 

*  Leeiura  on  the  Science  of  Language^  p.  881. 
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a  tall  Btatore,  Bymmetry  and  Btr^igth  of  body,  a  free  and  noble 
bearing,  and  espedallj  the  erect  conntenanee  and  folly  developed 
brain  and  forehead,  which  are  the  marks  of  high  intellect.  Its 
history  has  always  inlfilled  the  destiny  which  nature  has  manv 
festly  stamped  upon  it,  as  the  rnling  family  of  mankind,  supreme 
in  power,  and  foremost  in  civilization.  It  embraces,  with  a  few 
very  doubtful  exceptions,  all  the  nations  that  are  described  in  the 
above  list  as  the  earliest  progeny  of  the  three  sons  of  Noah. 

But  the  inference  by  no  means  follows,  that  no  room  is  left 
for  other  races,  consistently  with  a  common  descent  from  Noah. 
The  remoter  parts  of  the  earth,  not  comprised  in  the  Mosaic  list, 
may  have  been  peopled  by  races  sprung  from  the  same  original 
stock,  but  yet  so  modified  by  climate  and  other  influences,  as  to 
bear  strong  marks  of  difference.  Naturalists,  for  the  most  part, 
admit  that  such  modifications  are  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  physi- 
cal scdence.  That  they  have  actually  taken  place  is  the  more 
probable  from  the  &c%  that  all  the  departures  from  the  Caucasian 
type  show  signs  of  degeneracy.  In  other  classes  of  organic  life, 
each  species  is  more  or  less  perfect  in  its  kind ;  but  all  the  other 
varieties  of  mankind  are  lera  perfect  than  the  Caucasian.  Nor  is 
it  hopeless  to  expect  that  more  accurate  observation,  especially 
in  the  field  of  language,  may  enable  us  to  detect,  in  the  peculiar 
eharacteristics  of  the  non-Caucasian  races,  the  exaggeration  of  those 
of  the  three  great  families.  Thus,  for  example,  the  researches 
which  have  made  us  better  acquainted  with  the  Hamite  nations, 
have  also  detected  among  them  a  strong  Turanian  element,  which 
may  have  arisen  from  a  common  primeval  origin,  as  well  as  from 
a  later  intermixture.  We  are,  in  fact,  little  beyond  the  threshold 
of  such  investigations.  Meanwhile,  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  nations,  instead  of  being  contradicted  by  varieties  ' 
of  race,  is  much  more  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  these  varieties 
are  found  in  regions  remote  from  those  in  which  the  first  families 
of  mankind  are  placed  by  the  historian,  while  these  latter  bear 
undoubted  marks  of  a  common  origin. 

It  remains  to  mention  the  non-Caucasian  varieties,  though  it 
is  Icmg  before  history  has  much  to  do  with  them.  Two  of  these 
varieties  are  found  in  the  ancient  world,  lying  beyond  the  range 
of  the  great  zone  which  contains  the  civilized  and  historic  races, 
the  Nigritian  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Turanian  on  the  other. 

2.  We  name  the  NigrUicm  or  Negro  race  first,  because  we 
have  least  to  say  of  it.  Its  physical  characters  are  v^  distinctly 
marked ;  the  small  stature  united  with  great  strength,  but  alto- 
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gether  wanting  in  syinmetry,  the  black  colour,  woolly  hair,  long 
receding  forehead,  and  prominent  jaws.  It  includes,  in  general, 
the  tribes  of  Central  and  Southern  Africa.*  They  bear  every 
mark  of  a  race  greatly  modified  by  the  influence  of  climate,  and 
degraded  by  the  oppressions  of  the  more  civilized  races  from  time 
immemorial.  In  their  turn  they  have  had  an  influence  on  tliese 
powerful  neighbours,  and  thus  a  decided  Kigritian  element  has 
been  traced  in  ancient  Egypt.  The  affinities  of  their  dialects 
form  too  large  and  difficult  a  question  to  be  discussed  here. 

3.  The  Turania7h  f  (called  by  earlier  writers  the  MongoUcm) 
is  the  race  most  closely  connected  with  the  Caucasian  in  ancient 
history.  Its  extreme  physical  type  is  strongly  marked  by  flat  broad 
features,  a  low  forehead,  and  generally  a  small  stature ;  but  its 
higher  forms  approach  more  nearly  to  the  Caucasian.  It  is  found 
spread  over  the  vast  tracts  of  Central  and  Eastern  Asia,  as  well  as 
the  great  northern  plain  which  slopes  down  to  the  shores  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  not  only  in  Asia  and  Europe,  but  also  in  America. 
It  includes  the  ancient  Huns  and  Scythians,  the  Mongolian,  Cal- 
muck,  or  Tatar  tribes,  the  Samoyedes  of  Siberia,  the  Ugrians, 
Fins,  and  Laps  of  Europe,  and  the  Esquimaux  of  America.  Be^ 
sides  these  peoples,  who,  shut  in  between  mountains,  steppes,  and 
an  Arctic  sea,  lead  the  life  of  nomad  herdsmen  and  hunters^  other 
branches  of  the  same  race,  placed  under  more  favorable  conditions 
on  the  vast  fertQe  plains  and  extensive  sea-board  of  China  and 
Farther  India,  reached  a  much  more  advanced  stage  of  civilization. 

The  languages  of  these  tribes  are  considered  as  forming  the  third 
great  family,  the  Tura7iiany  which  comprises  all  the  languages 
spoken  in  Asia  or  Europe,  not  included  under  the  Aryan  and  Se- 
mitic families,  with  the  exception  of  Chinese  and  its  cognate  dia- 
lects.:!: These  last  are  assigned  to  a  still  earlier  stage,  the  first  in 
the  formation  of  language,  in  which  roots  form  independent  words, 
and  grammatical  inflections  are  unknown.  The  Turanian  dialects 
belong  to  that  second  stage,  in  which,  two  roots  being  joined  to- 
gether to  form  words,  one  of  them  loses  its  independence  and  be- 
comes subsidiary  to  the  other.  This  first  step  towards  the  use  of 
merely  grammatical  inflexions,  such  as  are  seen  in  the  Aryan  and 
Semitic  families,  has  been  well  described  by  the  name  '^  agglutina- 

*  In  the  extreme  south,  the  Caflres  are  evidentlj  a  Caucadaxi  race,  who  hare  over- 
powered  the  Nigritian  tribes. 

f  The  name  is  derfyed  from  the  great  table  land  of  Tnran  in  Central  Asia,  wfaidi  ii 
dirided  from  that  of  Iran  by  the  Hindoo  Eooeh  and  its  western  extension. 

X  Max  MiiUer,  Zeeture9  on  the  Beienee  of  Langwtge^  p.  dfT5. 
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tion,"  or  gluing  together.  This  term  Bignifies  that  form  or  stage  of 
language,  in  which  the  additions  that  make  declensions  and  conjn- 
gations  are  tacked  on  to  the  words  thej  modify,  so  as  to  be  still 
separable,  instead  of  being  incorporated  with  diem  as  inflections. 
We  happen  to  hare  an  English  example  of  agglntination  in  the 
comparatively  modem  barbarism  "  John  his  boof  This  structure 
characterizes  an  early  stage  in  the  development  of  language ;  a 
stage^  through  which  each  family  of  languages,  has  passed,  but 
which  has  become  stereotyped  among  the  races  now  called  Tura- 
nian. It  is  thus  that,  as  in  the  physical  world,  where  processes 
have  been  arrested  at  a  certain  stage,  as  if  to  preserve  them  for 
our  study,  so  the  progress  of  civilization  has  halted  among  nations 
the  less  favoured  in  the  means  of  progress ;  and  in  them  we  may 
see  former  conditions  of  races  now  far  more  advanced.  Thus  the 
Turanian  is  distinctively  the  class  of  languages  spoken  by  the  no- 
mad tribes  of  Asia  and  Northern  Europe,  as  distinguished  from 
the  more  settled  Aryan  and  Semitic  populations.  But  we  must 
be  very  careful  to  infer  no  more  than  the  premisses  will  warrant. 
We  must  not,  for  example,  conclude  from  the  eariy  prevalence  of 
Turanian  forms  of  speech  a  state  of  civilization  exactly  parallel  to 
that  of  the  existing  Turanian  races.  Especially  is  this  caution 
needed  when  we  find  the  traces  of  a  Turanian  population  in  those 
parts  of  Western  Asia — Chaldsea  for  example — which  were  the 
earliest  seats  of  civilization.  In  short,  this  Turanian  occupation 
seems  to  mark  a  period  when  the  great  demarcations  between  lan- 
guages and  races  were  not  yet  established.  Whether  the  Turanian 
race  was  nearer  to  the  Hamitic  or  to  the  S(»nitic  family,  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  problems  of  Ethnology.  The  most  probable 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  Turanian  was  the  stage  of  speech 
which  the  different  races  carried  with  them  when  they  first  left 
their  primeval  seats ;  that  it  was  developed  by  the  race  of  Ham, 
who,  as  the  earliest  cultivators  of  science  and  art,  would  be  the 
first  to  require  new  forms  of  language,  into  the  stage  seen  in  the 
Hamitic  dialects  of  Africa  and  Southern  Asia ;  and  that  these 
w»e  again  modified,  by  contact  with  Semitic  races,  into  the  forms 
of  Bi)eech  called  Semitic.  The  Aryan  languages  seem  to  have 
passed  out  of  the  Turanian  stage  by  a  still  more  direct  process. 

Professor  Max  MuUer  gives  a  genealogical  table  of  the  Turanian 
languages,  too  detailed  to  be  transferred  to  our  pages.  He  divides 
the  Turanian  femily  into  two  great  classes,  the  Northem  and  the 
Soufhem.  The  Northem,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  Urailr 
Altaic  or  Ugro-Tataric^  is  divided  into  five  sections,  the  TimgusiOy 
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ManffoUo,  Turkic^  Mnnic^  and  Samoyedio.  The  Southern,  which 
occupies  the  south  of  Asia,  is  divided  into  four  sections :  the 
Tamvlio^  or  languages  of  the  Dekhan ;  the  Ehjoivya^  or  dialects 
of  Tibet  and  the  Bhotan ;  the  Tdic^  or  dialects  of  Siam ;  and  the 
MaldiCj  or  Malay  and  Polynesian  dialects. 

4.  From  this  classification  it  woxdd  follow — at  least  so  far  as 
race  may  be  inferred  from  language — ^that  the  fourth  variety  of 
mankind,  usually  called  the  Malay ^  or  Pdlynesicm^  was  a  branch 
of  the  Turanian,  which  passed  over  from  the  two  great  Indian  pen- 
insulas. Its  other  name,  Australasian^  may  be  taken  not  only  in 
a  local,  but  also  in  an  etymological  sense,  denoting  the  origin  of 
the  race  from  Southern  Asia.  In  confirmation  of  this  view,  we 
know  that  the  primitive  Hamite  race  extended  as  far  as  India, 
where  it  was  overpowered  by  the  irruption  of  the  Aryans ;  and  the 
pressure  of  nation  upon  nation,  which  always  results  from  such 
movements,  would  naturally  find  an  outlet  by  the  Malay  peninsula 
and  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  whence  the  race  might 
spread,  by  means  of  their  light  canoes,  over  the  calm  waters  of  the 
Pacific.  Moreover,  the  physical  characters  of  the  Malay  race  are 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  Hamite  populations  of  Southern  Asia, 
as  they  are  seen  on  the  monuments  of  Ghald^a^  and  described  by 
Herodotus  under  the  name  of  the  "  Asiatic  Ethiopians."  They 
have  the  complexion  of  various  shades  of  darkness, — ^black  hair, 
generally  straight,  but  inclining  in  some  tribes  to  the  crisp  curl 
which  distinguished  the  Cushites  of  Africa, — with  regular  fea- 
tures, resembling  the  Caucasian  type.  There  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  striking  contrast  between  the  energy  and  invention  of  the 
Hamite  race  in  Asia  and  the  sensual  life  of  the  Polynesian  savages, 
in  which  indolence  and  cruelty  are  strangely  mingled.  Their 
soft  liquid  dialects,  scarcely  possessing  the  more  vigorous  ele- 
ments of  speech,  afford  no  bad  type  of  their  prevailing  character, 
as  a  race  which  has  degenerated,  from  causes  not  far  to  seek. 
Shut  out  from  the  great  movements  of  their  fellow  men,  in  beau- 
tiful islands,  where  a  tropical  climate  and  spontaneous  Vegetation 
leave  no  care  for  food  and  clothing,  they  show  what  man  becomes 
when  really  placed  in  the  "  Islands  of  the  Blessed." 

But  one  type  is  not  sufficient  to  describe  the  Malay  tribes. 
They  vary  from  the  highest  standard  of  the  manly  savage  in  New 
Zealand  to  the  lowest  degradation  in  Australia,  Papua,  and  else- 
where ;  and  in  most  of  the  islands  the  distinction  between  the 
chieftains  and  the  common  people  is  as  marked  as  that  imagined 
by  Homer  between  the  "  Jove-bom  kings  "  and  the  vulgar  herd. 
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These  circnmBtanceB  seem  t^  point  to  a  mixed  descent,  partly  from 
the  Caucasian,  and  partly  from  the  N^ro  race. 

5.  The  American  race  is  a  name  given  in  common  to  the  war 
like  hunting  tribes  who  peopled  the  forests  and  prairies  of  North 
America,  the  more  civilized  people  who  founded  cities  and  king- 
doms in  the  Centre,  and  the  savages  of  the  South ;  though  the 
unity  of  all  these  requires  further  proof.  The  chief  existing  type 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  so-called  Indians  of  North  America.  Their 
main  distinction  is  a  copper-coloured  complexion,  with  thin  lank 
hah".  Their  physical  perfection,  noble  carriage,  and  manly  cour- 
age, point  to  a  Caucasian  origin,  while  in  language  and  manners 
they  have  many  points  of  resemblance  to  the  Turanians ;  so  that 
a  mixtnre  of  these  two  races  appears  to  supply  the  most  probable 
account  of  their  origin. 

The  ancient  Greeks  held  that  the  first  inhabitants  of  every 
land  were  sprung  from  the  soil ;  and  the  nobles  of  Athens  wore 
goldea  grasshoppers  in  token  that  they  boasted  to  be  Autoch- 
thons. The  Latin  races  expressed  the  same  belief  by  the  word 
Aborigines,  which  modem  usage  has  adopted.  But  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say,  that  by  an  aboriginal  people  we  now  mean  sim- 
ply the  earliest  known  inhabitants  of  their  country. 

In  concluding  this  chapter,  we  must  emphatically  repeat, 
that  the  enquiry  of  which  it  treats  is  as  yet  only  in  its  infancy ; 
but  we  seem  at  length  to  have  reached  a  stage  in  which  the  in- 
trinsic difficulties  of  the  subject  need  no  longer  be  enhanced  by  a 
wilful  conflict  between  science  and  authority.  In  what  remains 
to  be  done,  no  caution  perhaps  is  more  necessary  than  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  diffusion  of  our  race  caimot  be  accounted  for  by 
any  single  movement  from  its  common  centre.  We  must  take 
into  account,  not  only  the  successive  impulses  which  have  fol- 
lowed one  another  at  long  intervals,  but  the  flux  and  reflux  of 
the  great  tides  of  population.  Every  such  wave  has  left  behind 
it  traces  as  marked  as  those  of  the  waters  which  have  covered  the 
lands  during  the  great  geological  periods.  But  their  traces  are 
the  nations,  languages,  monuments,  and  customs  of  living  men, 
whose  vital  action  has  worked  changes  much  mord  Tlifficult  to 
classify  than  the  strata  of  dead  matter.  All  that  has  been  dgne, 
however,  has  tended  to  confirm  that  great  primevaJl  document, 
"  The  Book  of  the  Generations  of  the  Sons  of  Noah." 
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CHAPTER  V, 


EARLY  HISTORY  OF  THE  HEBREW  RACE— FROM  THE  CALL  OF 
ABRAHAM  TO  THE  EXODUS,  B.C.  1921-1491. 


"Thus  will  this  latter,  as  the  former  world, 
Still  tend  from  bad  to  worse ;  till  Qod  at  last, 
Wearied  with  their  iniquitiea,  withdraw 
His  presence  from  among  them,  and  arert 
His  holy  eves ;  resolving  from  henceforth 
To  leave  them  to  their  own  polluted  ways; 
And  one  peculiar  nation  to  select 
From  all  the  rest,  of  whom  to  be  invoked — 
A  nation  from  one  faithful  man  to  spring." — ^Miltov. 


TOM  HEBREWS  NOT  TBB  MOST  ANCIBST  NATION— RSA80N  FOR  THBIR  PRBCBDRNCR—THB  LXNI  OF 
SHBM  TO  ABRAHAM — UR  OF  THB  CHALnBBS,  ITS  PROBABLE  8ITB— «ALL  OF  ABRAHAM  AND 
•  MIGRATION  OF  TBBAH'S  FAMILY— FIBST  BBTTLEMBNT  AT  CHARRAN— ABRAM'S  JOURNBT  INTO 
CANAAN  TO  THB  YALLBT  OF  SHECHBM — ^REMOVAL  TO  EGYPT  AND  RBTURN  TO  BBTHEL— REPA- 
RATION FROM  LOT— THE  CITIES  OF  THE  PLAIN — ^EXPEDITION  OF  CHEDORLAOMER— THB  TRIBES 
OF  THE  CANAANrrSS— ABRAM  AT  HEBRON— HIS  SUBSEQUENT  HI9T0RY— BIRTH  AND  MARRIAQB 
OF  ISAAC— DEATH  OF  SARAH— BIRTH  OF  B8AU  AND  JACOB— DBSIRDCnON    OF  SODOM    AND 

gomorrha— origin  of  the  nations  of  moab  and  ammon,  the  ishmaeute  and  ketu-^ 
ralte  arabs— ufe  of  isaac— esau  and  jacob— the  ed0mitb8— jacob  in  padan-aram — 
his  rbturn  to  canaan— affairs  at  shecshem— journby  to  the  south— rbmotal  into 
egypt— the  captitity— close  of  thb  patriarchal  age— thb  exodus— an  epoch  in  tbh- 
world's  history. 

Out  of  all  the  nations  that  spraiig  from  the  three  sons  of  Noah, 
the  sacred  history,  which  is  still  our  only  positive  authority,  begins 
with  the  story  of  the  Hebrew  race.  Kot  that  this  was  the  first 
of  the  nations  in  chronological  order*  It  did  not  even  become  a 
nation  till  four  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  the  call  of  Abraham ; 
and  his  history  furnishes  abundant  proofs  that  great  cities  had 
already  been  built,  and  mighty  kingdoms  established.  The  very 
name  of  his  native  place,  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  fittests  that  it 
belonged  to  the  dominions  of  the  great  Cushite  empire  which  has 
already  been  mentioned  in  the  fiook  of  Genesis,  and  with  which 
Abraham  comes  into  conflict  at  a  later  period.  Damascus  is 
already  an  important  city;  and,  as  Abraham  journeys  to  the 
south,  he  finds  Egypt  at  a  high  pitch  of  wealth  and  power,  to  say 
9othing  of  the  nations  of  the  Ganaanites  and  Philistines. 

The  precedence  given  to  Abraham's  call  has  that  moral  signifi- 
cance, which  forms  the  true  life  of  history.  It  is  the  next  event 
after  the  confusion  of  the  Babel  builders,  in  which  the  direct  action 
of  God's  providence  is  seen,  aind  the  first  step  in  that  course  of 
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moral  government,  to  wliioh  all  the  affairs  of  the  surronnding 
nations  are  secondary.  Following  the  same  order,  we  shall  take 
up  the  history  of  those  nations,  as  they  come  in  contact  with  the 
main  current  of  the  story  of  the  chosen  race. 

The  Scriptural  genealogy  follows  the  line  of  Shem  to  Abram, 
through  ten  generations  and  four  hundred  and  fifty  years ;  the 
birth  of  Shem  being  in  b.o.  2446,  and  that  of  Abram  in  b.o.  1996, 
according  to  the  received  chronology.  In  the  fifth  generation,  the 
line  of  Shem  is  divided  into  two  by  the  two  sons  of  Eber,  Peleg 
and  Joktan  ;  of  whom  the  latter  became  the  ancestor  of  the  older 
Arabs,  while  the  descendants  of  the  former  were  named,  from  the 
common  ancestor,  Hebrews.  Thus  Abraham  is  called  the  Hebrew 
(Gen.  xiv.  18).* 

Four  generations  from  Peleg  bring  us  to  Terah,  the  father  of 
Abram,  Nahor,  and  Haran,  the  land  of  whose  nativity  was  "  Ur 
of  the  Chaldees."  But  this  very  statement  of  the  locality  raises  a 
difficulty  at  the  threshold.  •  The  prevailing  opinion  respecting  the 
site  of  IJr  identifies  it  with  the  Edessa  of  the  Greeks,  and  the 
modem  Orfah,  in  the  extreme  north  of  Mesopotamia,  beyond  the 
Euphrates,  within  the  great  bend  which  the  river  makes  in 
descending  from  Armenia  to  Syria.  This  view  is  supported  by 
the  resemblance  of  name  (which  is  perhaps  more  apparent  than 
real),  the  local  traditions  about  AbrsJiam,  and  the  fact  that  Char- 
ran,  the  first  stage  in  the  migration,  the  site  of  which  is  cer- 
tainly known,  lies  on  the  high  road  to  Palestine.  The  appella- 
tion ^^  Ghaldsean ''  is  explained  on  the  assumption,  either  that  the 
great  Ghaldsean  empire  had  spi'ead  thus  far  to  the  north,  or  that 
tiiese  regions  formed  one  at  least  of  the  early  seats  of  the  Chal- 
dffian  people:  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  most  recent  en- 
quirers in  this  field  place  Ur  at  the  very  lowest  part  of  the  course 
of  the  Euphrates,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  opposite  to  the 
confluence  of  the  Shat-el-Hie,  which  unites  it  with  the  Tigris ; 
once  probably  a  maritime  position,  though  now  120  miles  inland. 
The  site  is  marked  by  the  ruins  of  Mugheir,  a  city  dedicated  to 
the  Moon,  and  a  sa<n^  burial-place,  as  is  proved  by  its  innu- 
merable tombs.  This  spot  also  possesses  its  traditions  about 
Abraham.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  great  maritime  city  of  the 
Chaldeean  empire,  and  only  second  in  importance  to  Babylon,  if 
it  did  not  even  form  a  still  earlier  capital. 

*  It  is,  howerer,  onlj  ikir  to  mention  the  preference  of  some  of  the  beat  Hebrew 
idiobBB  for  the  purely  geogiaphical  origin  of  the  appellation,  as  signifying  oneyVom 
the  other  eide  of  the  £aphrate8,=the  Qreek  wepdrris*  But  this 'sense  does  not  exolnde 
die  other. 
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But  how  can  we  acooont  for  Abraham's  journey  thence  to  the 
land  of  Canaan  by  way  of  Charran,  near  the  upper  course  of  the 
Euphrates  ?  It  is  answered,  first,  that  this  was  no  mere  journey, 
but  the  migration  of  a  whole  patriarchal  family,  with  their  flocks 
and  herds,  which  could  make  no  safe  passage  across  the  desert 
But,  besides,  it  does  not  appear  that  Oanaan  was  the  first  goal  of 
the  migration.  Abram  ^'  was  called  to  go  into  a  land  that  Gk>d 
should  show  him,  and  he  went  forth,  not  Tmovmvg  whither  he 
werU.^^  The  other  branch  of  Terah's  family,  that  of  Kahor, 
clearly  had  another  end  for  their  journey,  for  they  settled  in  the 
pasturages  about  Charran;  and  it  would  seem  to  have  bees 
here  that  Abram  first  learnt  his  final  destination.  According  to 
iim  view,  the  movement  was  a  great  migration  of  the  leading 
branch  of  the  Semitic  family,  who  had  preserved  the  worship 
of.  the  true  God,  retiring  before  the  oppression  and  religions 
corruption  of  the  Cushite  sovereigns,  and  retracing  their  steps 
towards  the  highlands  from  which  their  fathers  had  descended.* 
Our  knowledge  is  hardly  ripe  for  a  decision  between  these  two 
views,  but  the  latter  is  far  too  important  -not  to  be  folly  stated. 
The  former  has  still  powerful  advocates,  and  must  not  be  hastily 
rejected. 

From  this  ancient  city  of  tTr,  whatever  may  have  been  its  true 
position,  the  family  of  Terah  was  called  forth  by  a  divine  command 
addressed  to  Abram,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  youngest  of  his 
three  sons.  We  are  expressly  told  that  idolatry  already  prevailed 
in  the  land ;  and  that  it  iofected  the  family  of  Terah,  as  it  did 
afterwards  the  Israelites  in  £gypt.t  Oriental  tradition  has 
ascribed  to  Abram  the  most  courageous  attacks  upon  the  idols, 
and  miraculous  deliverances  from  the  rage  of  the  idolaters ;  but 
the  sacred  history  is  content  with  the  record  of  his  faithful  obedi» 
ence  to  the  divine  command,  which  called  him  to  found  a  great 
nation,  who  should  preserve  the  worship  and  covenant  of  God,  in 
some  land  as  yet  unknown  to  him,  and  which  promised  blessing 
and  security  to  his  descendants— nay  more,  a  blessing  through 
him  to  all  the  families  of  the  earth.  The  whole  family  joined 
in  the  migration — ^the  patriarch  Terah,  Abram's  brother  Nahor, 
and  Lot  the  son  of  his  other  brother  Haran,  who  had  already  died 
at  IJr.  The  two  daughters  of  Haran,  Milcah  and  Barai  or  Iscah^ 
were  married  to  their  uncles,  Nahor  and  Abram.  Bemote  a&  is 
this  event,  such  are  the  unchanged  manners  of  those  countries,  that 

*  Respecting  the  kingdom  then  estabUahed  in  Chaldna,  see  Book  n.  diavter  ix. 
t  JoehoA  zzIt.  2, 14. 
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the  gpectator  of  a  caravan  of  Bedonins,  with  their  flocks  and  herds, 
maj  at  this  day  witness  its  outward  appearance; 

The  first  permanent  resting-place  of  the  wanderers  was  Haran, 
or  rather  Gharran,  in  Padan-Aram,  or  Upper  Mesopotomia.  The 
name  describes  the  region ;  a  place  where  the  highlands  sink  down 
Into  fertile  foot-hills,  rich  in  pasturage.  Such  is  the  coimtry  that 
lies  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Masius,  between  the  great  bend  of  the 
Euphrates  and  the  river  Ehabour,  watered  bj  the  Belilk,  which 
flows  southwards  into  the  Euphrates.  Near  its  source  is  Orfah, 
the  Ur  of  the  popular  belief,  and  about  half-way  down  its  course 
the  unchanged  name  of  Earran  still  marks  the  ancient  site.  Here 
Terah  died ;  and  here  Nahor  settled  with  his  family,  whom  we  flnd, 
in  the  next  generation,'  preserving  the  selfish  character  displayed 
in  such  a  choice ;  while  Abram,  with  his  nephew  Lot,  pressed 
onward,  moved,  as  it  would  seem,  by  a  renewal  of  the  divine  call. 
His  stay  at  Charran  was  evidently  long,  and  his  wealth  in  cattle 
and  slaves  was- greatly  increased.  He  was  seventy-five  years  old 
when  ]ie  left  Charran,  in  b.o.  1921. 

It  was  now  revealed  to' him  that  his  destination  was  the  land  of 
Canaan ;  and  it  would  doubtless  be  a  new  trial  of  his  faith,  that 
he  was  called  to  live  among  that  very  Hamite  race  before  whose 
power  and  wickedness  he  had  fled  from  his  first  home.  Two  cara- 
van routes  lead  from  the  Euphrates  across  the  great  Syrian  Desert 
to  the  countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean*  The 
shorter  and  more  northerly  tends  westward  to  the  upper  course  of 
the  Orontes,  which  the  traveller  follows  upward  into  the  deep  val- 
ley of  Ocelesyria,  between  the  two  great  chains  of  Lebanon  and 
Anti-Iiibanus.  Emerging  thence  he  finds  himself  at  the  sources  of 
the  Jordan,  with  the  whole  land  of  Palestine  spread  before  him ;  a 
land  formed  by  the  hills  which  extend  southward  from  the  ranges 
of  Lebanon  to  the  peninsula  of  Arabia  Petreea,  breaking  off  on  the 
east  into  the  Desert,  and  sloping  down  on  the  west  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  divided  from  north  to  south  by  the  great  depression  of 
the  Jordan  vdley,  and  intersected  fix>m  east  to  west  by  lateral 
valleys  and  plains.  The  other  route  strikes  to  the  south-west ; 
and,  after  a  long  journey  across  the  Desert,  divided  by  the  oasis 
of  Tyhnor  or  Palmyra,  reaches  Damascus,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
fairest  citie^  of  the  world*  It  is  built  in  an  oasis,  formed  by  the 
rivers  Abana  and  Pharpar,  with  innumerable  other  streamlets, 
which  descend  fi-om  the  eastern  slope  of  Anti-Libanus,  and  are  not 
lost  in  the  Desert  till  they  have  clothed  with  verdure  and  beauty 
the  plain  over  which  the  houses  of  the  city  lie  scattered,  embosomed 
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in  groves  and  gardens.  By  whatever  route  Abraham  crossed  the 
Desert,  it  seems  clear  that  he  rested  at  Damascus,  as  the 
servant  who  became  the  head  of  his  household  was  a  native  of 
that  city.  From  Damascus  his  course  would  lie  over  the  hills 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.  Having  passed 
the  rivers  Hieromax  and  Jabbok,  which  flow  into  the  Jordan 
from  the  east,  he  turned  westward  across  the  river  and  entered 
the  promised  land  by  the  pass  which  leads  down  into  the  central 
valley  of  Shechem.  "  The  Canaanite  was  then  in  the  land  ; "  a 
statement  which  some  suppose  to  imply  the  displacement  of  an 
earlier  population.  The  city^of  Shechem  seems  to  have  been 
already  built ;  and  near  it  Abram  chose  a  grove  of  oaks  for  the 
site  of  his  encampment  and  of  the  altar  which  he  built  to  God, 
who  again  appeared  to  him  here.  Thus  was  the  worship  of  the 
true  God  re-established  amidst  the  idolatrous  children  of  Ham,  in 
the  very  spot  which  became  its  first  centre  when  the  people  of 
Abraham  came  forth,  as  a  nation,  from  Egypt 

Whether  from  the  failure  of  pasturage,  or  to  avoid  collision  with 
the  people  of  the  land,  Abram  travelled 'southwards  along  the  cen- 
tral highlands,  and  stayed  for  a  time  on  the  hills  between  Bethel 
and  Ai,  west  of  the  fertile  plain  of  the  lower  Jordan,  where  he  built 
another  altar  to  Jehovah.  Before  long  he  was  driven  by  a  famine  to 
take  refuge  in  Egypt,where  his  dealings  with  Pharaoh  are  familiar  to 
every  reader  of  Scripture.  The  great  monarchy,  with  which  he  was 
thus  brought  into  contact,  will  claim  our  attention  in  the  next  book. 

Abram  returned  from  Egypt,  enriched  by  Pharaoh's  liberality, 
to  his  old  encampment  between  Bethel  and  Ai ;  but  the  very  increase 
of  his  wealth  proved  an  embarrassment.  The  mountain  pasturages 
become  too  scanty  for  his  own  flocks  and  those  of  his  nephew  Lot 
They  agreed  to  part ;  and  Lot,  accepting  the  choice  offered  him  by 
Abram,  descended  into  the  plains  they  had  hitherto  avoided,  while 
Abram  was  consoled  for  his  worser  share  by  a  new  promise  of  the 
inheritance  of  the  whole  land  to  a  progeny  countless  as  its  dust. 

The  region  of  Lot's  choice  was  the  lower  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
then  a  wide  plain,  fertile  and  well  watered  "  as  the  garden  of 
Jehovah."  Here  the  Oanaanites  (the  dwellers  in  the  lowlands) 
had  established  the  perUapoUs  of  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Admah, 
Zeboiim,  and  2joar,  each  city  under  Jts  own  king.  Built  in  a  most 
fertile  country,  these  cities  lay  in  the  track  of  the  commerce 
between  Arabia  and  Syria,  Egypt  and  the  East ;  and  their.  ^ealUi 
had  given  full  scope  to  the  lawlessness  which  from  the  first  had 
marked  their  race.    The  very  worst  vices  of  the  most  corrupted 
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loxiirj  were  openly  practised  among  them,  and  things  of  which 
even  to  speak  is  shamefiil  derive  their  only  name  irom  Sodom, 
where  Lot  already  began  to  be  punished  for  his  selfishness  by  grief 
at  the  wickedness  he  saw.  The  great  Chaldsean  empire  already 
mentioned,  and  from  which  Abram  had  removed,  had  lately 
reduced  these  cities  to  a  tributary  condition.  After  twelve 
years'  subjection,  the  five  kings  revolted,  and  the  Chaldseau 
monarch,  Chedorloamer,  mai-ched  against  them, 'with  his  three 
allied  kings.  The  first  battle  recorded  in  the  world's  history  was 
fought  in  the  plain  of  Siddim,  now,  in  part  at  least,  the  basin  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  The  forces  of  the  five  kings  were  entangled  amidst 
th^  bitumen  pits,  of  which  the  plain  was  full ;  and  the  victors 
retired  up  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  carrying  oflf  Lot  and  his  pro- 
perty amongst  the  spoil  of  Sodom.  The  rapid  pursuit  of  Abram, 
with  his  small  band  of  household  servants  and  the  followers  of  his 
Amorite  confederates,  his  surprise  and  defeat  of  the  retreating 
hosts,  whom  he  pursued  beyond  Damascus,  and  his  recovery  of  Lot 
with  all  the  spoil,  taught  the  great  Eastern  monarch  the  same  lesson 
which  had  already  been  impressed  on  Pharaoh,  that  a  power  more 
truly  great  tlian  all  their  kingdoms  had  arisen  in  their  midst.  The 
episode  of  Melchizedek's  welcome  to  Abram  on  his  return  is  too 
closely  connected  with  theological  questions  to  be  dwelt  on  here ; 
but  it  seems  to  show  that  one  at  least  of  the  cities  of  Canaan  was 
held  by  a  patriarch  of  the  Shemite  race,  who  was  at  once  a  king 
and  a  priest  of  the  true  God. 

In  this  adventure  we^  see  the  patriarch  for  the  first  time  in 
league  with  the  Canaanitish  tribes  of  the  Amorites,  the  people  of 
the  mountains,  as  the  Canaanites  (in  the  narrower  sense)  were  of 
the  plains.  The  former  seem  to  have  been  a  far  less  corrupted 
race,  for  we  are  told  that  "  the  iniquity  of  the  Amorites  was  not 
yet  full."  There  are  ten  tribes  enumerated  of  the  inhabitants  of 
tie  land,  between  Egypt  and  the  Euphrates.  The  Kenites,  Keniz- 
zites,  and  Kadmonites  dwelt  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan.  The 
Hittites  (or  children  of  Heth),  Perrizrites,  and  Rephaims  were 
smaller  tribes  connected  with  the  great  nation  of  the  Amorites,  who 
occupied  the  central  highlands  from  the  valley  of  Shechem  south- 
wards. The  Canaanites  possessed  the  low  country,  both  along  the 
course  of  the  Jordan  and  in  the^great  maritime  plain,  for  the  latter 
do6B  not  seem  to  have  been  yet  invaded  by  the  Philistines.  The 
Girgashites  appear  to  have  been  a  mountain  tribe,  like  the  Jebu- 
MteS)  whose  city  was  the  later  Jerusalem.  It  was  with  the  Hittites 
that  Abram  had  the  first  commercial  transaction  of  which  we 
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read  in  history,  the  purchase  of  the  ^^  double  cave  "  of  Machpelah  as 
a  boryiDg-place.  The  mention  in  this  affair  of  a  definite  weight  of 
silver,  as  '^  current  money  with  the  merchant,"  proves  that  com- 
merce  was  carried  on  among  these  tribes,  and  that  standards  of 
weight  and  value  had  been  abreadj  settled.  Of  the  origin  of  such 
measures  we  shall  have  to  speak  presently. 

Abram's  permanent  abode  had  been  fixed,  after  his  separa- 
tion from  Lot,  among  the  Amorites  of  the  southern  hills,  under 
the  oaks  of  Mamre,  near  Hebron,  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  the 
world.  *'  Sebron  was  built  seven  years  before  Zoan  in  Egypt."  * 

The  part  of  Abram's  life  subsequent  to  the  rescue  of  Lot  is 
chiefiy  important  in  the  religious  history  of  the  world.  It  embraces 
the  great  covenant  which  God  made  with  him,  in  addition  to  the 
promise  already  given,  and  the  institution  of  circumcision  as  its 
seal ;  f  the  supernatural  birth  of  Isaac,  the  heir  of  the  promise, 
both  of  a  mighty  nation  and  of  the  great  descendant  in  whom  all 
families  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed ;  the  trial  of  the  patriarch's 
faith,  and  the  redemption  of  Isaac  from  sacrifice ;  the  death  of 
Sarah,  and  her  burial  at  Machpelah.  It  was  shortly  after  her  death 
that  Abraliam  married  Isaac  to  Bebekah,  the  grand-daughter  of 
his  brother  Nahor,  whose  family  was  still  settled  at  Charran,  ^^  the 
city  of  Kahor."  The  birth  of  Isaac's  twin  sons,  Esau  and  Jacob, 
took  place  according  to  the  received  chronology  in  b.o.  1887,  fiftieen 
years  before  the  death  of  Abraham,  who  thus  literally  "  dwelt  in 
tents  with  Isaac  and  Jacob,  heirs  with  him  of  the  same  promise." 

During  this  period,  also,  we  have  scMue  important  notices  of  the 
surrounding  nations.  First  comes  the  catastrophe  of  the  cities  of 
the  plain,  which  changed  the  fertile  valley  of  the  lower  Jordan  into 
a  spot  which  no  traveller  sees  without  acknowledging  the  marks  of 
the  Divine  judgment.  At  the  depth  of  1317  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  Mediterranean,  the  Dead,  or,  as  the  Jews  always  called  it,  the 
Salt  Sea,  receives  the  waters  of  the  Jordan  within  its  shores 
blasted  by  volcanic  action.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  its  intensely 
bitter  waters  cover  most  of  the  once  fair  vale  of  Siddim,  though 
all  attempts  have  proved  vain  to  discover  traces  of  the  devoted 
cities,  Sodom  and  Gk>morrah,  Admah  and  Zeboiim.  Bela,  or  Zoar, 
alone  was  spared,  as  a  refuge  for  Lot,  from  whose  incest  with  his 
two  daughters  sprang  the  peoples  of  Moab  and  Benammi  (or 
Ammon),  who  settled  among  the  hills  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan 

*  Numbers  xiii.  22. 

f  It  waa  on  this  occasion  that  bis  name  was  changed  from  Ab-bam,  exalted  faUiir^ 
to  Ab-kaham,  faiher  of  a  muliUude, 
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and  the  Dead  Sea.  About  the  same  time,  the  relations  of  Abraham 
with  Abimelech,  king  of  Qerar,  afterwards  renewed  by  Isaac,  show 
TIB  tlie  Philistines  occnpjing  the  border  land  between  Canaan  and 
£^gypt  The  exile  of  Ishmael,  the  sou  of  Abraham  by  his  servant 
Hagar,  led  to  the  establishment  of  his  descendants,  the  twelve 
tribes  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  "  to  the  east  of'  all  their  Iwrethr en,'' 
Jews,  Moabites,  Ammonites,  and  Edomites,  in  the  northern  deserts 
of  Arabia ;  while  the  Eetoraite  Arabs,  children  of  Abraham  and 
Eetnrah,  were  intermixed  with  the  older  Joktanite  and  Cnshite 
tribes  of  the  peninsula.  These  branches  of  his  family  were  sent 
away  by  Abraham  with  gifts,  during  his  lifetime,  that  they  might 
not  dispute  the  inheritance  with  Isaac.  Through  all  the  history  of 
the  Arab  race,  they  have  never  forgotten  the  tie  to  their  progeni- 
tor. It  will  be  long  before  they  reappear  as  bearing  any  distin- 
guished part  in  history. 

Abraham  died  at  the  age  of  175,  in  the  year  b.o.  1822  of 
received  chronology,  and  was  buried  by  Isaac  and  Ishmael  at 
Machpelab.  The  quiet  life  of  Isaac  offers  no  materials  for  a  gen 
eral  history.  His  two  sons,  Esau  and  Jacob,  the  huntsman  and 
the  shepherd,  were  marked  from  the  very  womb  as  the  progeni- 
tors of  I\9Stile  though  kindred  races,  and  this  prophecy  tinges  the 
whole  current  of  Jewish  history.  We  need  not  dwell  on  the  fami- 
liar story  of  their  early  lives,  the  importance  of  which  is  moral  and 
religious,  lather  than  historical ;  but  still  the  historian  must  not 
overlook  the  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  the  faults  of  Jacob  and  his 
sona^  that' divine  providence  measures  out  privil^es  to  nations  by 
anoHier  standard  than  that  of  the  merit  of  their  ancestors. 

When  Jacob,  after  fraudulently  obtaining  the  patriarchal  bless- 
ing, which  his  brother  would  have  as  fSraudulently  received  after  he 
had  foolishly  sold  it,  fled  to  his  moth^s  relatives  at  Padan-Aram 
(B.a  1760),  Esau,  who  was  seventy-seven  years  old,  had  already 
married  two  Hittite  women,  and  now,  to  please  his  father,  he  mar- 
ried Mahalath,  the  daughter  of  Ishmael.  These  intermarriages 
seem  to  mark  the  Edomites  as  from  the  first  a  veiy  mixed  race. 
But  another  element  went  to  make  up  that  nation.  Esisiu  fixed 
his  abode  ultimately  in  the  chain  of  mountains  which  runs  south- 
wards from  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea  to  the  head  of 
the  eastern  gulf  of  the  Bed  Sea,  under  the  name  of  Mount  Seir, 
and  fi!)rmed  matrimonial  alliances  with  the  old  inhabitants,  the 
Horites.  The  latter  people  were  ultimately  absorbed  in  the  Edom- 
ites, who  grew  iato  a  great  nation,  with  the  cities  of  Selah  (Petra) 
and  Bozrah  for  their  capitals,  and  Elath  (^ana)  and  Ezion-Geber 

TOL.  I. — 6 
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for  their  ports  on  the  Red  Sea.    They  will  reappear  again  and 
again  in  the  course  of  Jewish  history. 

Meanwhile,  Jacob  had  fulfilled  his  twenty  years'  servitude  to  his 
cousin  and  father-in-law,  Laban,  in  Mesopotamia,  and  returned, 
with  his  two  wives  and  their  two  handmaids,  his  eleven  sons,  and 
immense  wealth  in  fiocks  and  herds  and  slaves,  over  the  river 
Jabbok,  which  he  had  crossed  as  a  lonely  fugitive,  with  no  'posseft- 
sion  but  his  shepherd's  staff  (b.o.  1789).  Like  Abraham,  180 
years  before,  he  passed  over  the  Jordan  into  the  vale  of  Shechem. 
But  the  Isold  was  now  more  densely  peopled ;  the  Amorites  had 
built  new  cities,  such  as  Shalem ;  and  Jacob  had  to  buy  of  their 
>  princes  the  land  on  which  he  pitched  his  camp  and  built  an  altar 
to  "  God,  the  God  of  Israel,"  the  new  name  which  the  patriarch 
had  earned  by  his  wrestling  with  Jehovah.  He  was  soon  brought 
into  collision  with  the  people  of  Shechem,  by  their  insolence,  which 
was  treacherously  and  cruelly  avenged  by  his  sons,  Simeon  and 
Levi.  Shechem  was  spoiled ;  but  a  retreat  seems  to  have  been 
necessary  for  fear  of  the  vengeance  of  the  other  Amorites.  They, 
on  their  part,  had  not  the  courage  to  pursue  Jacob  as  he  went  on 
southwards  to  Bethel,  close  to  the  second  encampment  of  Abra- 
ham, and  the  scene  of  the  vision  granted  to  him  on  his  flight,  in 
memory  of  which  the  city,  formerly  called  Luz,  was  now  named 
Bethel  (the  House  of  Chd).  On  the  further  journey  from  Bethel 
to  Isaac's  encampment  at  Hebron,  Jacob's  family  was  completed 
by  the  birth  of  Benjamin,  but  at  the  price  of  the  life  of  his  beloved 
Bachel,  near  Ephrath,  the  later  Betldehem.  Sixteen  years  later, 
he  again  met  Esau  at  the  burial  of  Isaac  at  Machpelah  (b.o.  1716). 
Jacob  continued  to  live  at  Hebron  as  a  patriarchal  prince,  like 
some  modem  Arab  sheikh,  respected  and  feared  by  the  people  of 
the  land.  He  appears  to  have  given  a  second  blow  to  the 
Shechemites  by  wresting  from  them  in  war  the  possession  which 
they  had  probably  resumed  after  his  departure  to  the  south.  His 
sons  fed  his  flocks  at  their  well  near  Shechem,  and  still  further  to 
the  north.  It  seemed  as  if  this  foreign  tribe  were  to  overspread 
the  land.  But  it  was  otherwise  appointed ;  and  no  lesson  of  history 
is  of  deeper  moral  significance  than  the  process  by  which  the 
Israelites  were  hardened  by  suffering  and  compacted  into  a  nation, 
during  their  residence  in  Egypt.  Their  condition  throughout  the 
interval  from  their  descent  into  Egypt  to  the  great  epoch  of  the 
Exodus  (b.c.  1491),  will  be  better  understood  after  we  have  taken 
a  survey  of  Egyptian  history. 
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Of  the  two  regions  in  which  the  race  of  Ham  fonnded  the 
earliest  known  kingdoms  and  made  the  first  advances  in  learning 
and  civilization,  namely,  the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  that  of  the 
'Hgris  and  the  Euphrates,  we  must  allow  Egypt  the  precedence  in 
antiquity.  Hie  mere  claim  of  the  people  to  be  the  oldest  among 
mankind  is,  indeed,  of  little  more  value  than  the  strange  experi- 
ment of  Psammetichus  to  test  its  truth.  That  king  of  Egypt, 
Herodotus  tells  us,  caused  two  new-bom  children  to  be  brought 
up  in  a  hut,  upon  the  milk  of  goats,  with  no  other  attendant  than 
the  goatherd,  who  was  forbidden  to  utter  a  word  in  their  presence. 
When  they  had  passed  the  age  of  inarticulate  mutterings,  the 
herdsman  was  one  day  astonished  to  see  the  children  toddle  up 
to  hina  crying  lehos.  But  when  this  had  happened  often,  and 
the  king  had  found  upon  inquiry  that  helcos  was  the  Phrygian 
for  hready  the  experiment  seemed  decisive.  That  the  Egyptians, 
upon  such  evidence  as  this,  yielded  the  honour  of  antiquity  to  the 
Phrygians,  would  have  been  altogether  incredible,  had  not  the 
historian  related  the  test  as  if  he  himself  believed  in  its  value. 
And  yet  we  can  hardly  tell,  in  this  and  other  instances,  how  much 
sly  humour  is  hidden  under  the  quiet  gravity  of  Herodotus. 

Very  different  is  the  real  evidence  for  the  antiquity  of  the 
nation,  its  government,  and  its  civilization.    While  the  sacred 
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record  of  the  primeval  peopling  of  the  earth  represents  the  names 
of  all  other  countries  as  derived  from  the  descendants  of  Noah's 
sons,  Egypt  bore  the  name  of  one  of  those  sons  themselves.  It 
is  true  that  Mizraim,  the  Scriptural  name  of  the  country,  is  that 
only  of  a  son  of  Ham,  and  not  the  eldest,  and  that  the  description 
of  Egypt  as  "  the  land  of  Ham,"  does  not  necessarily  imply  more 
than  a  remote  derivation  of  its  j)eople.  But  the  case  is  much 
stronger  when  we  find  that  the  native  name  of  the  country  was 
that  of  the  patriarch  himself.  The  name  Khem  by  which  Egypt 
is  denoted  on  its  monuments,  is  the  same  as  the  Hebrew  Ham  (or 
rather  Cham),  and  has  a  kindred  signification.  The  Egyptian 
word  gives  the  phonetic  value  of  the  hieroglyphic  sign  for  the 
coxmtry,  the  crocodile's  tail,  which  varies  in  colour  from  slate  to 
reddish  brown.  The  Hebrew,  derived  from  a  root  signifying 
"  heat,"  fitly  describes  the  ancestors  of  the  dark  races,  like  the 
Greek  Ethiopian ;  while  the  same  word  in  the  cognate  Arabic, 
denotes  "fetid  black  mud,"  such  as  that  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 
In  Arabic,  too,  we  sefi  the  link  between  the  two  names,  Khem 
and  MiTxaim,  for  miar  also  signifies  "  red  mud,"  and  hence  the 
colour  of  red  and  reddish  brown.  To  this  day  Misr  is  used  as  a 
name  of  Egypt  by  the  Arabs,  and  it  has  been  found  on  an  ancient 
Assyrian  inscription.  It  appears,  in  fact,  to  be  the  Semitic  equiv- 
alent to  the  Hamitic  Chem,  a  name  of  prophetic  signification,  like 
those  of  Noah,  Japheih,  and  probably  Shem.  The  Hebrew  sin- 
gular Mazor,  which  is  sometimes  found,  may  perhaps  even  be 
regarded  as  the  personal  name  of  Ham  in  the  Semitic  dialects. 
The  dual  form,  Mizraim,  which  is  much  more  common,  points  to 
the  twofold  division  of  the  country  into  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt. 
Another  biblical  name  is  Bahab  (pieprovd). 

The  conclusion,  that  Egypt  was  the  chief  primeval  seat  of 
the  race  of  Ham,  seems  somewhat  at  variance  with  the  biblical 
.  genealogy,  which  makes  Mizraim  only  the  second  son  of  Ham, 
and  Cush  the  eldest.  Accordingly  some  ethnologists  seek  for  the 
primitive  seats  of  the  Hamite  race,  not  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile 
itself,  but  in  the  hills  about  its  upper  course,  the  Cush  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  the  Ethiopia  above  Egypt  of  the  Greeks,  whence  they 
suppose  that  one  stream  of  popi^ation  descended  the  Nile  to 
Egypt,  while  another  moved  eastward  across  Arabia  into  Chal- 
dsea.  But  it  is  pretty  evident  that  the  original  settlers,  who 
descended  from  the  common  centre  in  Armenia,  must  have 
ascended  the  Nile  to  reach  Ethiopia,  unless  they  came  by  the 
opposite  route  from  Chaldeea,  which  is  most  improbable.    Nor 
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does  it  seem  tmlikely  tliat  migrations  may  have  taken  place  both 
up  and  down  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  as  we  know  to  have  been  the 
ease  with  the  tide  of  conqnest  in  historic  times.  It  would  appear 
that  in  the  time  of  Moses  the  existing  Egyptians  were  fitly  repre- 
sented as  standing  in  a  secondary  lelation  to  the  founder  of  their 
race,  while  the  older  Cushite  population  of  the  country  had  re- 
ceded further  to  the  south. 

The  peculiar  geographical  position  of  Egypt  adds  probability 
to  these  claims  of  high  antiquity.  Consisting  really  of  the  valley 
of  the  Nile,  and  shut  in  by  llie  deserts  of  Arabia  and  Libya  on  the 
east  and  west,  it  lay  open  on  the  north  alone  to  the  great  stream 
of  immigration  from  the  Armenian  highlands  through  Syria  and 
Palestine.  When  the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  the  highlands  about 
its  upper  course  were  once  peopled  with  kindred  races,  the  in- 
trusion of  foreign  elements  became  very  difficult.  The  country 
was  subjugated  by  Ethiopian  conquerors ;  but  these  were  allied  to 
the  Egyptians  in  race,  manners,  and  religion.  A  Semitic  race, 
the  Shepherd  Kings,  at  one  time  overran  'Egypt ;  but  they  were 
expelled.  The  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  monarchs  never  sue- 
ceeded  in  permanently  subduing  their  rivals  on  the  Nile.  Even 
when  the  people  yielded  to  a  Persian  conqueror,  their  ancient 
character  remained  almost  unchanged.  Commercial  intercourse 
with  the  Greeks  was  as  slow  in  its  influence  as  European.dealing8 
with  China  in  our  own  time.  No  permanent  change  was  effected 
till  the  conquests  of  Alexander  led  to  a  Greek  colonization  of  the 
country;  and  even  then  the  Ptolemies  conformed  in  many  re-' 
spects  to  the  peculiar  institutions  of  their  subjects,  to  which 
Christianity  alone  had  power  to  give  the  final  death-blow. 

The  language  of  ancient  Egypt  also  bears  marks  of  the  highest 
antiquity.  It  ha^  the  agglutinative  and  monosyllabic  structure 
of  the  Turanian  dialects.  It  exhibits  points  of  affinity  with  the 
Chinese  as  well  as  the  Nigritian  dialects,  and  it  partakes  of  a 
Semitic  character,  especially  in  its  pronouns  and  its  grammatical 
constructions.  This  evidence  agrees  with  the  physicsd  qualities, 
the  habits,  and  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  to  place 
them  as  a  link  between  the  Semitic  and  Nigritian  races.  Their 
reddish  colour  distinguished  them  both  from  the  white  Caucasian 
and  black  Negro  races,  while  the  thick  lips  and  elongated  eye 
connect  them  witli  the  Nubians  of  Ethiopia.  To  the  contem- 
plative and  religious  nature  of  the  Asiatic,  they  added  the  de- 
graded fetishism  of  the  African  race,  in  their  elaborate  system  of 
animal  worship.    Their  frugal  habits  were  marred  by  occasional 
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^nxiirj  and  the  groBeest  sensualitj.  Their  patriotism  was  mingled 
with  the  greatest  prejudice  against  foreigners,  though  they  treated 
them  with  hospitality.  One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics 
is  the  division  of  the  people  into  castes^  that  is,  classes  devoted 
to  particular  occupations,  and  kept  distinct  from  each  other  in 
blood.*^  TMs  institution  is  an  infallible  sign  of  a  mixed  }>opular 
tion,  in  which  one  people  has  been  overpowered  by  another,  the 
conquerors  forming  the  higher  castes.  These  are  always,  as  in 
ancient  Egypt,  the  priests  and  warriors,  the  former  generally 
preserving  the  ascendency  over  the  latter  which  intellect  gives^ 
The  king  belonged  to  both  castes,  being  the  chief  priest  as  well 
as  the  civil  ruler  of  the  nation.  His  authority  was  limited,  not 
only  by  the  laws,  but  by  the  minute  regulations  for  hijB  life  im- 
posed upon  him  by  the  priests.  His  power  in  war  depended  on 
his  gratifying  the  soldiers.  These  relations  provoked,  of  course, 
jealousies  and  collisions,  which  may  often  be  traced  in  the  history 
of  Egypt.  The  whole  land  was  in  the  possession  of  the  king  and 
these  two  castes,  the  priests  having  the  sacred  domains,  and  the 
soldiers  certain  estates  free  from  taxes.  The  agriculturists,  who 
formed  the  next  class,  seem  to  have  held  their  land  chiefly  under  - 
the  king,  to  whom  they  paid  a  tithe,  which  was  doubled  by  the 
policy  of  Joseph  during  the  great  famine.f  The  artizans  came 
next ;  and  last  the  shepherds,  who  were  an  ^^  abomination,''  like 
the  pariahs  of  India.  The  minute  details  given  by  Herodotus 
are  very  uncertain.  The  higher  castes  were  undoubtedly  of  the 
Caucasian  race ;  the  lower  were  a  mixed  population  chiefly  of 
the  Nigritian  type. 

The  mixed  character  of  the  people  joined  with  the  peculiar 
position  of  their  country  to  make  the  ancients  doubt  whether 
Egypt  belonged  to  Africa  or  Asia.  It  was,  in  fact,  locally  Afrir 
can,  but  Asiatic  in  its  social  affinities  and  its  political  relations. 
Far  more  important  than  such  technical  divisions  is  its  physical 
connexion  vrith  the  surrounding  region.  We  have  already  spoken 
of  the  Kile  valley,  as  a  depression  in  the  great  desert  zone  which 
stretches  from  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Africa  nearly  to  the  shores 
of  the  Yellow  Sea,  a  depression  much  shallower  than  the  Eed 
Sea,  and  narrower  than  Mesopotamia.    This  valley  is  divided 

*  Tbifl,  of  ooane,  only  applies  to  the  pure  castes.  * 

f  Genesis  xlviL  The  lands  of  the  priests  were  exempt  from  this  chai^ge  and 
acknowledgment  of  royal  ownership ;  but  nothing  is  said  of  those  of  the  soldiers.  At 
a  much  later  period,  Herodotus  tells  us  of  an  attempt  to  conflseato  them  by  the  sup- 
posed priest-king  Sethoa. 
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from  the  BtUTOimclmg  deserts  by  ranges  of  hiDs  on  the  east  and 
the  west;  but  these  alone  would  be  a  feeble  barrier  against 
the  sands.  It  is  the  fertilizing  flood  of  the  Nile  that  makes 
the  distinction  between  Egypt  and  the  deserts  on  either  side. 
The  "Abyss  of  Waters"  (for  So  the  Egyptians  called  it), 
whose  sonrce  was  one  of  the  great  problems  of  the  ancient 
world, — a  problem  which  Pharaohs,  Ptolemies,  and  Osesars 
sOQght  in  vain  to  solve, — ^has  at  last  been  seen  by  our  coun- 
trymen Speke  and  Grant,  issuing  from  the  great  lake,  called 
Yictoria  Nyanza,  just  under  the  equator,  and  on  the  eastern 
margin  of  the  table-land  of  Central  Africa.  Its  course  of  al- 
most 3000  miles  to  the  Mediterranean  is  so  nearly  due  north, 
that  the  meridian  of  30  degrees  E.  longitude,  which  cuts  across 
its  western  mouth,  is  very  near  its  chief  bend  above  the  20th 
parallel  of  latitude,  grazes  its  first  bend  below  the  10th  parallel, 
and  passes  but  little  to  the  west  of  the  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza 
itself. 

This  main  stream,  fed  from  othei^  great  lakes  in  the  same 
swampy  table-land,  and  enlarged  by  numerous  tributaries,  of 
which  the  chief  is  Ihe  Bah/r-elrOhaaai  from  the  west,  flows  in  its 
northern  course  over  about  16  degrees  of  latitude  (more  than  1000 
miles,  including  windings),  to  the  modern  city  of  Khartoum.  Here 
it  receives  the  first  of  the  two  great  rivers  which  drain  the  high- 
lands of  Abyssinia,  the  Astapus  and  Astaberas  of  the  andente, 
the  latter,  which  is  still  called  Atbara,  joining  it  about  170  miles 
lower.  While  all  three  branches  contributed  to  the  inundation  of 
the  lower  Kile,  under  the  joint  operation  of  the  equatorial  summer 
rains  and  the  melting  of  the  mountain  snows,  it  is  to  the  Abyssi- 
nian confluents  that  the  flood  owes  its  fertilizing  power.  The 
Astapus  especially  brings  down  such  a  vast  amount  of  soil  and 
decayed  vegetaible  matter,  that  it  has  received  the  name  of  the 
Blue  River  {Bahr^Azrek,  in  Arabic);  and  the  contrast  it 
presents  at  Khartoum  to  the  clear  water  of  the  main  stream  has 
given  to  the  latter  the  title  of  White  Eiver  {Bdh/r-elrAhiad).^ 
There  is,  however,  no  proper  ground  for  the  question  which  of 
these  rivers  is  the  true  Nile.  Though,  in  the  season  of  flood, 
the  Blue  River  pours  down  the  larger  volume  of  water,  in  the 
dry  season  it  often  dwindles  to  an  insignificant  and  fordable 
stream ;  and  the  Astaboras  is  very  much  smaUer.  The  great  plain 

*  The  tarbidnesB  which  affects  the  whole  riyer  below  the  confluence,  is  the  origin 
of  its  chief  name  in  Hebrew  (/SAt'Aor,  i.  e.  the  Uaek  riTer). 
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endosed  between  these  two  rivers  and  the  Nile  formfl  the  "  island 
of  Meroo ''  of  the  ancients,  the  seat  of  a  great  Gnshite  kingdom, 
which  rivalled  that  of  Egypt.  Below  the  Atbara  the  Nile  com- 
pletes the  second  half  of  its  course  without  receiving  a  single 
tributary.  In  Nubia,  where  it  makes  ifcs  greatest  bend,  it  falls 
over  a  series  of  rocky  shelves,  forming  rapids,  which  were 
called  by  the  Oreeks  CataracU,  The  most  considerable  of  these 
are  five  in  number,  and  the  lowest,  which  is  called  the  First, 
reckoning  up  the  stream,  has  always  been  considered  as  the 
southern  boundary  of  Egypt.  It  lies  so  little  north  of  the  tropic 
of  Oancer,  that  at  Syene  {Assiyaan)  just  below  it,  Herodotus  was 
told  that  the  sun  was  reflected  vertically  in  a  well  at  the  smnmer 
solstice;  but  this  is  not  literally  true.  From  Byene  the  Nile 
flows  between  high  banks  of  mud,  in  the  valley  bounded  by  the 
hills  already  mentioned,  the  plain  between  them  having  an  average 
width  of  about  seven  miles,  till  it  passes  Cairo  and  the  Pyramids, 
in  about  30°  N.  latitude.  Here  it  divides  into  two  branches,  which 
enclose  the  great  alluvial  plain  called  the  Delta,  fipm  its  resem- 
blance to  that  letter  (A),  a  term  which  geographers  have  extended 
to  similar  formations  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  in  general  In 
ancient  times  the  river  flowed  through  the  Delta  in  seven  channeLs, 
five  of  which,  Herodotus  tells  us,  were  natural,  while  two  were 
artificial.  These  two,  which  formed  the  extreme  branches  to  the 
east  and  west,  are  now  the  only  mouths.  The  valley  of  the  river 
may  be  compared  to  a  flower  with  a  branching  head  on  a  single 
long  stem,  or  to  a  serpent  with  several  heads,  a  likeness  which 
seems  to  be  intended  in  several  passages  of  Scripture.*  This  form 
has  given  rise,  from  time  immemorial,  to  that  subdivision  of  the 
country  into  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  which  is  implied  in  the 
dual  name  of  Mizraim.  The  exact  point  of  division  was  above 
Memphis,  which  was  not  so  far  south  of  the  apex  of  the  Delta  as 
at  present.  The  subdivision  of  Upper  Egypt  into  the  Heptanomis 
(or  middle  Egypt),  and  the  Thebaid  (or  Upper  Egypt),  dates  from 
the  early  Csdsars. 

Thus  far  we  have  spoken  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  this  is,  in 
fact,  physically  the  land  of  Egypt.  Herodotus  records  an  oracle  of 
Ammon,  defining  Egypt  as  the  country  overflowed  by  the  Nile,  as 
far  south  as  the  flrst  cataract.  The  deserts  of  Libya  and  Arabia, 
and  even  the  hills  which  bound  the  valley  of  the  river  on  eitlier 
lide,  are  most  properly  excluded  by  this  definition;  for' their 

*  Paalm  Ixxiv.  18,  14;  laaiah  zxYiL  1,  U.  9;  Esekiel  xxil.  8,  zxziL  2. 
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nomad  population  has  always  been  qnite  distinct  from  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Egypt  It  is  solely  to  the  inundation,  and  to  the  soil  de> 
posited  by  tiie  river,  that  Egypt  owes  its  existence  as  a  habitable 
land,  for  rain  scarcely  ever  falls.  Beginning  to  rise  about  the 
summer  solstice,  and  overflowing  about  two  months  later,  the 
river  pours  its  turbid  red  waters  over  the  fields  through  innnmer- 
able  canals  and  cuttings  in  the  banks.  About  the  autumnal 
equinox  the  inundation  has  reached  its  height.  It  subsides  much 
more  slowly  than  it  rose,  leaving  a  deposit  of  rich  black 
mud,  upon  which  the  seed  is  sown  without  ploughing  or  any 
other  tillage.*  The  crops  thus  sown  about  a  month  after  the 
autumnal  equinox  are  reaped  after  the  vernal  equinox :  flax  and 
barley  being  the  earliest,  wheat  and  rye  later.f  When  the  inun- 
dation falls  short  of  the  average  height  by  only  a  few  inches,  large 
portions  of  the  country  are  consigned  to  sterility  and  famine ; 
while  an  unusual  rise  may  devastate  whole  districts,  j:  Parallel 
to  the  river,  on  its  west  side,  at  a  distance  of  from  three  to  six 
miles,  the  cajial  called  in  its  lower  part  J<mpK%  River  {BaJw- 
Yousaouf)%  runs  from  a  point  above  Abydos  to  the  Canopic  (the 
western)  branch  of  the  river,  with  which  it  has  several  other 
points  of  connerion.  Near  the  ancient  Heradeopolis  a  branch 
goes  off  to  the  great  lake  of  Moms  {Birket-elrK€Toum\  a  natural 
lake,  though  the  works  of  the  Egyptian  kings  upon  it  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  inundation,  gained  them  the  credit  of  its  formation. 
With  good  reason,  therefore,  the  Egyptians  called  their  land 
the  gift  of  the  river.  I^e  average  rate  of  the  addition  made  to 
the  soil  is  about  4^  inches  in  a  century.  Assxmiing  that  the  val- 
ley of  the  !Nile  was  once  a  rocky  chasm,  like  the  bed  of  thq  Bed 
Sea,  and  that  the  space  now  occupied  by  the  Delta  was  an  estu- 
ary, many  writers,  from  Herodotus  downwards,  have  tried  to  cal- 
culate the  long  ages  during  which  the  Nile  has  been  filling  up 
the  bottom  of  the  valley  and  projecting  the  Delta  into  the  sea. 
But  they  overlooked  the  fact,  that  the  alluvium  is  only  a  super- 
ficial deposit,  under  which  we  soon  come  to  the  rocks,  which  are 
limestone  as  far  as  the  upper  part  of  the  Thebaid,  where  the  sub- 
jacent sandstone  appears  above  the  surface,  followed  by  breccia 

*  The  plough  was,  however,  used  where  the  soil  required  it,  and  all  ttie  pioceeBet 
of  agricultiire  are  seen  on  the  monuments. 

f  ExodoBiz. 

t  An  example  ooeurs  at  the  yery  moment  of  writmg  this  passage,  in  the  antumn 
of  1868,  when  an  excessive  mmidation  has  done  great  damage. 

§  The  name  ia  derived,  not  from  the  patriarch,  but  from  an  Arab  ruler  who 
Improved  the  eanaL    Its  origm  is  unknown. 
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and  various  primitive  rocks,  till  at  Syene  we  reach  the  granite 
which  was  used  for  the  chief  colossal  statues.  The  actual  rise  of 
the  soil,  as  measured  by  its  accumulation  around  anciemt  monu* 
ments,  has  been  estimated,  near  the  first  cataract,  at  about  nine 
feet  in  1700  years,  at  Thebes  about  seven,  and  less  still  in  Lower 
Egypt;  while  at  the  mouths  of  the  river,  where,  according  to 
the  theories  above  noticed,  the  land  should  be  constantly  ad- 
vancing into  the  sea,  no  increase  is  perceptible.  It  would  seem, 
indeed,  that  the  underlying  rocks  are  gradually  subsiding,  while 
those  above  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea  are  rising. 

The  country  thus  defined  as  watered  by  the  Nile,  lies  between 
24°  r  and  31^  ST  of  K  latitude,  and  between  27^  18'  and  34°  12' 
of  E.  longitude.  Its  length,  along  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  up  to 
the  first  cataract,  is  about  600  miles,  its  breadth  in  the  valley 
averages  about  seven ;  but  the  coast-line  of  the  Delta,  though  ito 
boundaries  are  somewhat  indefinite,  extends  over  about  260 
miles.*  The  whole  area  is  about  115,000  geographical  square 
miles,  of  which  about  9600  are  within  reach  of  the  fertilizing  in- 
undation, and  5600  are  under  cultivation.  But  in  ancient  times 
this  area  was  greatly  extended  by  a  complete  system  of  irriga- 
tion. Only  second  in  importance  to  the  fertilizing  power  of  the 
river  was  the  abundance  of  its  fish,  which  were  carefully  pre- 
served in  great  ponds,  connected  with  the  river  by  conduits ;  but 
these  works  have  also  fallen  into  decay,  and  the  fisheries  have 
dwindled  away  as  was  predicted  by  Isaiah  (xix.  8, 10).  Nor  has 
his  prophecy  been  less  literally  fidfilled  in  the  comparative  dis- 
appearance, except  in  the  marshes  of  the  Delta,  of  the  abundant 
vegetation  of  the  river,  the  reeds  that  fringed  its  banks,  and  the 
lotus  and  other  beautiful  water-plants  that  fioated  on  its  surface. 
The  famous  papyrus,  especially,  after  serving  the  old  inhabitants 
for  innumerable  uses,  including  boat-building,  and  having  fmr* 
nished  both  to  them  and  the  Ptolemies  that  great  material  of  lit- 
erature, which  still  gives  its  name  to  a  different  substance,  is  now 
almost  extinct.  The  land  abounded  with  gardens,  or  orchards,  and 
vineyards ;  and  we  still  see  on  the  monuments  all  the  processes  oi 
gathering  the  fruit  and  making  the  wine.  The  '*  cucumbers,  mel- 
ons, leeks,  onions,  and  garlic,"  for  which  the  Israelites  longed  in 

*  In  political  geogn^hy,  Egypt  had  a  far  wider  extent,  including  the  Arabian 
Desert  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  much  of  the  Libyan  Desert  to  the  West.  The  three  chief 
oams  of  the  later  were  occupied  by  l&e  Egyptians ;  and  that  of  Ammon  in  particular 
(now  the  Oa»it  of  Siwah),  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  the  great  national  dei^ 
from  whom  it  takes  its  name. 
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tho  wildemefiB,  were  but  a  few  of  the  esculent  vegetables  and  herbs 
of  Egypt.  Its  cereal  products  have  made  it  a  chief  granary  of 
the  world,  ever  since  the  days  when  Abraham  took  refuge  in  it 
irom  famine,  and  Jacob  heard  that  there  was  com  in  Egypt. 

To  this  exuberant  fertility  Egypt  added  the  advantage  of  a 
position  at  the  very  confluence  of  the  great  lines  of  traffic  between 
the  east  and  the  west,  by  the  isthmus  of  Suez  on  the  land,  and  by 
the  Mediterranean  and  Bed  Seas  on  the  water.  Long  after  the 
glories  of  its  old  monarchy  had  decayed  under  the  domination  of 
Persia,  Alexander  saw  this  vast  advantage,  and  jSxed  the  conuner- 
cial  capital  of  his  empire  at  Alexandria.  And,  in  our  own  times, 
though  the  stream  of  oriental.commerce  has  long  been  diverted 
into  the  route  round  the  Cape,  the  command  of  the  shorter  tran- 
sit through  Egypt  has  risen  to  a  political  question  of  the  first 
magnitude.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  defensible  position 
of  Egypt.  On  the  side  where  it  lay  most  open  to  the  upper  val- 
ley of  the  Nile,  security  was  obtained  by  conquest,  and  the  part 
of  Ethiopia  immediately  to  the* south  was  almost  always  a  de- 
pendency of  Egypt,  governed  by  a  viceroy  with  the  title  of  the 
"  Prince  of  Kesh  (Gush).*'  There  were,  however,  times  when  the 
rival  kings  of  Meroe,  still  further  to  the  south,  obtained  the 
mastery  of  Upper  Egypt ;  but  their  rule  was  rather  a  change  of 
dynasty,  than  a  foreign  conquest.  The  wild  tribes  of  the  deserts 
which  isolated  Egypt  on  the  west  are  constantly  seen  on  the 
monuments  either  as  captives,  tributaries,  or  mercenaries.  From 
the  like  evidence  we  learn  that  the  power  of  the  Pharaohs  reached 
as  far  as  the  negro  tribes,  but  probably  only  in  the  form  of  preda- 
tory incursions  to  obtain  slaves.  The  Arabian  tribes  of  the 
eastern  deserts  appear  to  have  generally  maintained  their  inde- 
pendence ;  but  the  peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai  belonged  to  the 
kings  of  the  Fourth,  Sixth,  and  later  Dynasties,  who  engraved 
records  of  their  Asiatic  conquests  on  its  rocks.  Foreigners  not 
within  the  reach  of  conquest  were  treated  upon  a  jealous  system 
of  exclusion,  and  it  was  not  till  a  late  period  that  they  were  al- 
lowed a  single  port  on  the  Mediterranean.  Even  when  hospitably 
received,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Israelites,  they  were  only  permitted 
to  settle  in  a  border  district.  This  excluaiv^iess  arose  partly  from 
a  repugnance  towards  other  races,  and  partly  from  the  resolution 
to  preserve  the  national  character  and  habits  uncontaminated. 

Egypt  already  possessed  a  powerful  and  wealthy  court  when 
▲bram  was  driven  into  the  land  by  a  famine  in  Canaan.  But  the 
origin  of  that  monarchy,  and  of  the  elaborate  system  of  civilizi^ 
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tion,  religion,  and  government,  that  flourished  under  it,  is  lost  in 
the  furthest  remoteness  of  anti<juity.  We  have  already  had  occa- 
sion to  notice  the  Scriptural  evidence,  from  which  we  learn  little 
more  than  that  the  original  Egyptians,  the  people  of  Mizraim, 
were  one  of  the  oldest  Hamitic  races,  and  closely  kindred  to  the 
Cushites  of  Ethiopia.  The  theory,  started  by  Diodorus  Sicnlas, 
and  recently  maintained  by  Heeren,  that  the  course  of  civiliza- 
tion was  down  the  Nile,  from  Ethiopia  to  Egypt,  is  now  de- 
servedly rejected.  The  monuments  of  Nubia,  instead  of  being 
the  first  rude  efforts  of  the  art  afterwards  developed  in  Egypt, 
are  the  debased  products  of  that  art  in  its  decline.  The  thorough 
domination  of  the  priestly  caste  in  the  kingdom  of  Meroe,  which 
is  cited  as  the  original  type  of  Egyptian  institutions,  admits  of 
another  explanation. 

The  materials  for  the  most  ancient  history  of  Egypt  are :  first, 
the  narratives  in  the  books  of  Genesis  and  Exodus ;  next,  the  in- 
formation obtained  in  the  country  by  the  Greek  travellers  and 
historians, —  Hei^otus  in  the  fifth  century  b.o.,  and  Diodorus 
Siculus  in  the  first,  with  many  notices  in  the  other  classical 
writers.  But  in  addition  to  these  foreign  testimonies,  we  have  a 
large  body  of  native  sources  of  information.  These  are  of  two 
kinds, — written  documents  and  inscribed  monuments.  Of  the  for- 
mer, we  have  now  chiefly  secondary,  but  still  invaluable  records ; 
the  latter  stand  where  they  were  first  engraved,  the  materials  for 
a  harvest  of  which  we  have  only  reaped  the  first-fruits.  While 
the  invention  of  the  title  "  Egyptologers  "  proves  the  importance 
of  this  field  of  study,  it  is  somewhat  discouraging  to  observe  how 
few  positive  results  have  been  gained  by  their  labours  since  the 
great  discovery  by  which  Ohampollion  and  Young  made  hiero* 
glyphics  legible ;  but  it  is  no  small  gain  to  have  obtained  the  key. 
And  even  if  further  researches  should  disappoint  our  hopes,  there 
remains  a  mass  of  records  which  it  needs  no  learning  to  decipher ; 
the  pictures  of  wars,  conquests,  and  public  ceremonials,  of  agri- 
culture, industry  and  domestic  life,  which  are  of  far  greater  value 
than  the  names  and  dates  of  kings  and  dynasties. 

Our  space  will  not  permit  more  than  the  briefest  description 
of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  and  other  forms  of  writing,  in 
which,  as  also  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  we  dearly  trace  the 
successive  stages  in  the  invention  of  the  art  of  writing.  Three 
forms  of  writing  are  found  on  the  Egyptian  monuments  and  pa- 
pyri. The  first  are  the  Mierogh/phic9  (ke.  scwred  &ngramng9)y  so 
called  from  an  idea,  not  stricUy  correct,  that  the  knowledge 
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of  them  was  confined  to  the  priests.  The  hieroglyphic  characters 
are  pictures  of  objects  separately  and  distinctly  defined ;  and 
representing,  in  their  various  nses,  the  earliest  stages  in  the  in- 
vention of  writing.  As  syrnbaU^  they  are  nsed  in  three  ways : 
first,  in  direct  imitation,  as  when  a  circle  is  put  for  the  «tm,  a 
crescent  for  the  mocnj  a  male  figure  for  man^  a  female  figure  for 
woman^  and  the  two  together  for  mamhmd ;  these  figures  are 
called  *'  iconographic  "  or  "  ideographic."  Their  second  use  is 
^  anaglyphic  "  or  ^^  tropical,"  in  which  the  meaning  is  conveyed 
figuratively,  as  a  2^  m  a  trc^  for  deceit,  a  youth  with  a  finger  to 
his  mouth  for  an  infant.  Thirdly,  there  is  the  Megcrioal  or 
enigmatic  form,  in  which  the  object  intended  to  be  expressed  is 
represented  by  another  which  is  used  as  its  conventional  emblem ; 
as  two  water-plants  of  slightly  different  forms  for  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt.  But  the  hieroglyphics  are  also  used  as  ^^  Eyrio* 
logic,"  or  phonetic  signs,  the  initial  letters  of  their  primitive 
meanings  standing  for  those  of  other  words,  and  for  the  words 
themselves^  having  the  same  initials.  This  is  the  second  stage  in 
the  invention  of  writing ;  but  the  signs  do  not  seem  to  have 
reached  the  last,  or  alphabetic  stage. 

The  second  form  of  writing  was  the  ^^  Hieratic,"  in  which  the 
hieroglyphic  symbols  become  characters  in  a  sort  of  running  hand, 
with  only  a  distant  resemblance  to  their  original  form.  This  form 
ef  writing  was  really,  as  its  name  implies,  confined  to  the  priests, 
in  whose  hands  it  became  so  conventional,  that  the  characters  often 
bear  less  resemblance  to  the  original  objects  than  in  the  third 
form.    Most  of  the  existing  papyri  are  written  in  this  character. 

The  tliird  form  is  the  ".Demotic  "  {popular)  or  «  Enchorial " 
{of  the  oountry\  in  which  the  language  of  the  common  people 
was  written.  It  was,  except  in  the  few  cases  just  noticed,  a  still 
more  cursive  modification  of  the  hieroglyphics  than  in  the  hieratic 
writing.  It  was  used  for  records  of  civil  transactions  during  the 
Ptolemaic  period,  and  continued  in  use  to  the  third  or  fourth 
century  of  our  era» 

The  existence  of  a  trilingual  inscription  in  hieroglyphical, 
enchorial,  and  Greek  characters— being  a  decree  of  the  priests  of 
Memphis  in  honor  of  Ptolemy  Y.,  Epiphanes  (about  b.o.  196) — 
oik  the  celebrated  "  Sosetta  Stone,"  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
gaT6  the  clue  by  which  Young  and  Ghampollion  were  guided  in- 
dependently to  the  principles  of  hieroglyphic  interpretation ;  a 
discovery  which  has  opened  up  to  us  the  contemporary  records 
of  every  period  of  Egypt's  history. 
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Among  the  hieroglyphic  signs  on  monuments  of  a  date  sup- 
posed to  exceed  200  years  before  the  Christian  era,  are  those  for 
the  papyrus  and  the  pen  and  ink,  proving  that  writing,  already 
employed  in  the  form  of  engraving  upon  stone,  had  nov^  reached 
a  form  fit  for  the  multiplication  of  books.  We  are  assured  by 
Diodorus  Siculus  that  ike  Egyptian  priests  had  preserved  the 
records  of  all  their  kings  from  the  earliest  ages,  not  merely  in  the 
form  of  dry  annals,  but  with  descriptions  of  their  personal  charac- 
ters and  exploits ;  and  Herodotus  says  thjit  the  priests  showed 
him  a  papyrus  with  the  names  of  880  kings  firom  Henes  to 
Moeris ;  we  know  too  that  their  great  temples  had  libi-aries  of 
sacred  books.  Of  such  records  we  have  still  a  specimen  in  the 
form  of  a  hieratic  papyrus,  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  now  in  the 
Musemn  of  Turin.*  !&^ny  portions  of  the  "  Ritual  of  the  Dead  ^ 
and  other  sacred  books  on  papyrus  are  in  the  British  Museum. 
Whoi  the  mass  of  these  records  themselves  was  lost  we  cannot 
tell,  but  they  were  doubtless  in  existence  at  the  time  of  Alexan* 
der^s  conquest,  and  furnished  materials  for  the  works  which  were 
written  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  new  Greek  sovereigns  BXtd 
the  pride  of  the  Egyptian  priests.  The  first  and  most  important 
of  these  works  was  the  "  History  of  Egypt,"  by  Hanetho,  a  priest 
of  Sebennytus,  under  Ptolemy  I.,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century  before  Christ.  Though  Manetho's  history  has  perished^ 
like  the  sacred  books  from  which  he  compiled  it,  the  chronologers 
Eusebius  and  Julius  Africanus  have  preserved  his  list  of  the 
thirty  dynasties  who  reigned  in  Egypt.  This  list  has  been  con- 
firmed to  a  great  extent  by  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  but  it 
has  been  greatly  interpolated,  and  even  if  these  corruptions  could 
be  removed,  great  difficulties  would  remain. 

We  do  not  feel  it  necessary  to  enter  into  the  controversy 
between  the  Egyptologers  and  their  opponents,  respecting  the 
historical  value  of  Manetho's  list  Feeling  unable  to  rejcfet  them 
altogether,  without  leaving  a  blank  in  the  place  of  that  very 
ancient  history  which  is  attested  both  by  Scripture  and  the  menu* 
ments,  we  cannot  accept  the  dictum  of  the  one  party,  that  ^^  Egyp* 
tian  history  begins  with  Fsatometiohus,"  however  nwc  may  bo 
staggered  by  the  assertion,  on  the  other  side,  that :  "  Whmas, 
in  the  annals  of  other  ancient  nations  a  time  of  tradition  inter- 
venes between  that  of  myths  and  that  of  facts,  no  such  period 
of  transition  is  found  in  the  Egyptian  records,  where  we  find 

*  Edited  in  ^Msimfle  by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkixis(m,  London  1851. 
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pure  fiction  immediately  followed  by  accurate  history."  We 
prefer  to  give  the  history  as  told  by  the  ancient  authors  and  by 
the  most  diligent  modem  students  of  the  monuments,  leaving 
its  value  to  be  settled  by  criticism,  based  on  more  extensive 
knowledge  than  we  have  yet  acquired.  The  statements  we  pro- 
ceed to  make  must  therefore  be  understood,  not  only  as  the  mere 
results  of  enquiries  too  elaborate  for  us  to  trouble  the  reader  with, 
but  as  results  that  only  express  a  certain  state  of  opinion,  which 
cannot  be  regarded  as  placed  beyond  dispute:*  A  minor  difficul- 
ty is  one  of  form.  We  scarcely  tread  on  safe  ground,  either  his- 
torical or  chronological,  till  the  accession  of  the  Eighteenth  Dy- 
nasty, under  whose  rule  Egypt  was  finally  united,  and  began  the 
most  brilliant  period  of  her  history.  .  It  is  here  that  the  dynasties 
first  becouie  continuous.  To  suppose  them  so  irom  the  begin- 
ning, would  place  their  commencement  as  early  as  b.o.  6000.  Not 
only  is  this  at  variance  with  the  monuments,  but  there  is  internal 
evidence  that  some  of  the  dynasties  were  contemporaneous ;  nay 
more,  it  has  been  recently  discovered  that  successive  kings  of  the 
same  dynasty  reigned  in  part  together.  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt 
were  for  a  long  period  distinct  kingdoms ;  and  smaller  kingdoms 
existed  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  with  capitals  at  This, 
Memphis,  Elephantine,  Heracleopolis,  lliebes,  and  Xois.  Of 
the  seventeen  dynasties  that  occupied  this  interval  from  the  era 
of  Menes,  the  foUowiDg  table  exhibits  an  arrangement,  proposed 
by  Mr.  Lane  in  1880,  approved  by  the  most  eminent  Egypto- 
logers, and  since  confirmed  in  many  points  by  the  monuments. 

However  interesting  as  a  field  for  speculative  research,  the 
space  occupied  by  these  seventeen  dynasties  would  scarcely  claim 
the  notice  of  the  historian,  but  for  its  connexion  with  the  sacred 
history,  and  for  those  wondrous  monuments  of  the  early  Pharaohs, 
the  Pyramids  at  Ghizeh  near  the  ancient  Memphis. 

The 'traditional  history  of  Egypt,  which  we  read  in  Herodotus 
and  Diodorus,  may  be  accepted  as  a  fair  report,  by  truthful  en- 
quirers^ of  what  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  priests  to  tell  them,  al- 
lowance being  made  for  misunderstandings.  But  it  is  clear  that 
the  priests  were  far  more  ready  to  amuse  the  eager  enquirer  with 
marvellous  tales,  than  to  communicate  the  content&of  their  sacred 
books.  These  were  first  unfolded  by  Manetho,  with  whose  records 
the  stories  of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  can  seldom  be  brought 
into  agreement ;  and  the  evidence  of  the  monuments  is  almost 
always  in  confirmation  of  Manetho. 

*  See  Airther  the  note  on  .Effyptian  Chronoloffjf  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
TOL.  I. — 6 
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All  agreed  in  representing  the  gods,  demigods,  heroes,  and 
manes  (or  sonls  of  the  departed)  as  having  reigned  in  Egypt  for 
many  ages  before  any  dynasty  of  mortals ;  Manetho  says  for 
25,900  years.  This  legend  seems  not  to  have  been  the  fmit 
merely  of  national  pride,  bnt  it  embodied  the  first  principles  of 
their  religions  faith.  They  referred  the  creation  and  government 
of  the  world  to  the  will  of  the  one  supreme  Gk)d,  of  whom  they 
permitted  themselves  no  visible  representation,  symbol,  or  form 
of  worship,  bnt  adored  Him  ^'  in  silence."  Bnt  the  infinitely 
varied  manifestations  of  this  one  divine  essence,  when  put  forth 
in  action,  moral  and  intellectual  as  well  as  material,  came  to  be 
regarded  as  distinct  deities.  Hence  the  Egyptian  Pantheon  em* 
braced  names  and  forms,  in  which  nearly  every  other  people 
recognized  the  objects  of  their  own  religion,  from  the  Sabroism 
of  the  Chaldees  and  the  elemental  worship  of  the  Magians,  to  the 
d^raded  Fetishism  of  the  Nigritian  races.  The  adoration  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  the  deification  of  elemental  powers,  and 
the  elaborate  system  of  animal  worship,  seem  to  have  sprung 
alike  firom  the  common  source  of  Pantheism.  How  far  these 
and  other  developments  of  that  first  principle  were  aided  by 
the  influence  of  other  nations,  we  need  not  stay  to  enquire; 
nor  can  we  attempt  a  complete  account  of  the  Egyptian  re- 
ligion.* 

First  of  the  divine  rulers  of  Egypt  was  placed  Ptah,  the  Cre- 
ator, the  personification  of  the  all-working  powers  of  fire,  and 
hence  identified  by  the  Greeks  with  their  Hephsestus,  the  Latin 
YulcaxL  But  the  metaphysical  element,  which  accompanied  and 
perhaps  preceded  the  physical,  is  seen  in  the  constant  association 
of  the  symbol  of  Truth  with  this  deity.  The  next  who  reigned 
was  the  Sun  (Helios),  the  Egyptian  Ea,  whose  worship  was 
maintained  from  the  earliest  times  at  On  (Heliopolis)  in  Lower 
Egypt.  The  wife  of  Joseph  was  the  daughter  of  a  priest  of  On. 
The  name  of  the  third  in  Manetho,  Agathodsamon,  points  to  an 
abstract  principle,  and  is  identified  by  Egyptologers  either  with 
Har-Hat  or  with  Num,  Nu,  or  Nef,  a  deity  whose  emblems  are 
the  boat  and  asp,  and  who  is  said  to  represent  the  vital  principle 
generated  firom  the  waters.  The  fourth  is  Ohronos  or  Saturn, 
Seb,  the  personification  of  Time,  who,  as  in  the  classical  mytho- 

*  For  fth^*^  and  all  other  matters  Mixig  within  the  province  of  the  national  anti- 
quxtiea,  the  leader  is  referred  to  the  yarioofl  modem  worlu  on  £g7P^  especially  those 
of  ^  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  and  Mr.  Poole*8  article  ''  Egypt"  in  the  Eneifd^padia  BrUam- 
ftiM,  hat  edition. 
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logies,  stands  between  the  elemental  and  creative  i>ower8  and 
those  by  whom  the  world  is  governed.  These  latter  were  the 
children  of  Seb  and  Netpe  (Ehea) ;  their  names  were  Osiris, 
Seth,  Aroeris,  Isis,  and  Nepthys.  The  conflict  of  good  and  evil, 
in  the  persons  of  Osiris  and  Seth  (Tjphon),  fills  a  large  space  in 
the  later  Egyptian  mythology ;  but  it  should  be  carefully  ob- 
served, that  Sin  was  not  necessarily  included  in  the  Evil  origin- 
ally typified  by  Typhon.  Thus,  in  the  list  of  the  divine  kings, 
Seb  is  succeeded  by  Osiris,  the  god  who  appeared  on  earth  in 
human  form,  to  manifest  and  work  all  good  for  men,  and,  hav- 
ing befen  put  to  death  by  the  malice  of  the  evil  being,  was  raised 
again  to  life,  and  became  the  judge  of  souls  in  the  world  beyond 
the  grave.  Osiris  and  his  wife  Isis  are  said  by  Herodotus  to 
have  been  the  only  gods  worBhipJ)ed  throughout  all  Egypt.  He 
was  succeeded  by  the  usurper  Typhon,  who  was  in  his  turn  slain 
by  Isis,  with  the  assistance  of  her  son  Horns,  the  seventh  of  these 
divine  rulers.  Horus,  whom  the  Greeks  identified  with  Apollo, 
is  the  manifestation  of  his  father's  virtues  in  youthful  energy  and 
beauty,  who  restores  order  upon  the  earth,  and  b^ns  a  new  era 
of  truth  and  justice.  After  him  the  different  lists  derived  from 
Manetho  give  different  names,  which  cannot  here  be  pursued  in 
detail ;  and  the  whole  series  of  divine  dynasties  ends  with  a 
second  Horus.  In  some  forms  of  the  mythology  the  first  Horus 
is  the  brother,  the  second  the  don  of  Osiris.  This  outline  will 
sufiiciently  show  that  in  the  succession  of  divine  rulers  we  have 
an  embodiment  of  the  Egyptian  belief  concerning  the  primeval 
order  of  creation  and  providence. 

All  the  authorities  are  agreed  in  placing  at  the  head  of  &e 
JFlret  Dynasty  of  mortals,  Menes,  or  Meet,  as  his  name  is  read 
in  the  Turin  papyrus,  which  contains  a  list  of  the  Egyptian  kings 
in  the  hieratic  character.  His  name  is  also  found  in  hiero- 
glyphics, in  the  form  Menee,  in  the  Eameseum  at  El-Kumeh. 
Herodotus  affects  to  give  particulars  of  his  works :  the  dyke  that 
protected  Memphis  from  tlie  inundation,  and  the  change  of  the 
course  of  the  Nile  from  the  edge  of  the  Libyan  lulls  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  valley.  But  how  much  of  the  mythical  element  was 
mingled  with  the  traditions  of  that  remote  period  is  shown  by  the 
historian's  assertion,  that  all  Egypt,  except  the  Thebaic  nome, 
was  then  a  marsh,  from  which  he  proceeds  to  calculate  the  my- 
riads of  years  required  for  the  deposit  of  the  Delta.  The  very 
name  of  Menes  suggests  a  mythical  impersonation  of  the  human 
race,  like  the  Indian  Menu,  the  Greek  Minyas  and  Muios«  the 
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EtroBcaQ  Meherfa,  and  the  Geiman  Hannns.  Other  traditions 
state  that  Menes  bxult  the  great  temple  of  Ptah  at  Memphis, 
that  he  extended  his  conqnests  into  Ethiopia,  and  was  killed  bj  a 
hippopotamuB,  and  that  his  memory  was  devoted  to  a  curse  be- 
cause he  induced  the  Egyptians  to  change  their  earlier  and  simpler 
mode  of  life.  Amidst  these  legends  we  can  trace  as  a  dear  fact 
the  great  antiquity  of  Memphis  as  the  seat  of  the  earliest  Egyp- 
tian monarchy ;  while  the  derivation  of  Menes  from  This  (the 
later  Abydos)  in  the  Thebaid,  accounts  for  the  precedence  always 
given  to  Upper  Egypt  on  the  monuments,*  It  would  seem,  then, 
that  an  older  monarchy  even  than  that  of  Memphis  flourished  in 
Upper  Egypt,  with  its  capital  at  This.  But  no  monuments  re- 
main at  This;  and  those  of  Memphis  are  older  than  any  at 
Thebea.  Neither  Menes,  nor  his  successors  of  the  First  Dynasty, 
have  left  any  monuments,  but  his  name  appears  on  those  of  a 
much  later  date.  Of  his  successors  of  the  First  Dynasty,  who 
were  seven  in  number,  the  monuments  bear  no  record.  One  of 
them,  Athothis,  will  claim  notice  again  presently. 

The  Second  Dynasty  consisted  of  nine  Thinite  kings,  according 
to  Manetho,  who  assigns  it  a  duration  of  300  years.  The  monu- 
moits  appear  to  show  that  it  lasted  nearly  four  centuries,  and  was 
finally  overthrown,  with  the  Memphite  Dynasty,  by  the  invasion 
of  the  Shepherd  Kings,  about  b.  c.  2080.  The  Thinite  kingdom 
had  probably  been  long  before  eclipsed  by  the  superior  power  of 
the  Memphian  kings.  Under  the  second  king,  Manetho  places 
the  deification  of  the  bulls,  Apis  at  Memphis,  and  Mnevis  at 
Heliopolis,  and  of  the  goat  Mendes  at  the  city  of  the  same  name. 
The  saccesaion  of  women  to  the  throne  is  said  to  have  been  made 
l^al  imder  his  successor.  This  usage  seems  to  show  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Nigritian.  races.  Among  the  early  sovereigns 
was  the  celebrated  queen  Nitocris  (Ifeitakri),  whose  cruel  re- 
venge of  her  brother's  murder  is  related  by  Herodotus.  She  is 
the  last  of  Manetho's  Sixth  Dynasty.  Another  Nitocris,  of  the 
Twaity-sixth  Dynasty,  was  about  contemporary  with  the  Baby- 
lonian queen  of  the  same  name. 

The  Thirds  Fourth^  and  Sixth  Dynasties  of  Memphite  kings 
seem  to  have  been  contemporary  with  the  First  and*  Second  of 
Thinites,  as  represented  above  in  Mr.  Lane's  table.  Egyptolo- 
gers hold  the  third  to  have  been  a  dynasty  established  by  the  Thi* 
nite  kings  at  their  newly  founded  city  of  Memphis,  the  first  king, 
Nekherophis,  being  contemporary  with  Menes.    His  successor, 

«  Some  make  Menes  a  ThebaxL 
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Tosorthus,  is  actually  identified  with  Athothis,  the  son  of  Meues, 
by  the  common  character  of  great  medical  knowledge,  and  being 
the  first  who  built  with  hewn  stone,  in  erecting  the  palace  at 
Memphis.  A  revolt  of  the  Libyans,  and  their  submission  through 
terror  at  a  sadden  increase  of  the  moon,  is  placed  by  Manetho  in 
the  reign  of  Nekherophis. 

The  eight  Memphite  kings  of  the  Fourth  Dynasty  have  left 
their  own  wonderful  monuments  in  the  pyramids  of  Ghizeh.  Nor 
are  these  their  only  records.  "  Not  only  does  the  construction  of 
the  pyramids,  but  the  scenes  depicted  in  the  sculptured  tombs  of 
this  epoch,  show  that  the  Egyptians  had  the  same  habits  and  arts 
as  in  after  times ;  and  the  hieroglyphics  in  the  Great  Pyramid, 
written  in  the  cursive  character  on  the  stones  before  they  were 
taken  from  the  quarry,  prove  that  writing  had  been  long  in  use." 
"  In  the  tombs  of  the  Pyramid-period  are  represented  the  same 
fowling  and  fishing  scenes ;  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  wild  animals 
of  the  deserts ;  the  scribes  using  the  same  kind  of  reed  for  wri- 
ting on  the  papyrus  an  inventory  of  the  estate,  which  was  to  be 
presented  to  the  owner ;  the  same  boats,  though  rigged  with  a 
double  mast,  instead  of  the  single  one  of  later  times ;  the  same 
mode  of  preparing  for  the  entertainment  of  guests ;  the  same 
introduction  of  music  and  dancing ;  the  same  trades — as  glas^ 
UowerSj  cabinet-makers,  and  others — as  well  as  similar  agricul- 
tural scenes,  implements,  and  granaries.  We  also  see  the  same 
costume  of  the  priests ;  and  the  prophet,  or  Sain^  with  his  leo- 
pardVskin  dress ;  and  the  painted  sculptures  are  both  in  relief 
and  intaglio.  And  if  some  changes  took  place,  they  were  only 
such  as  necessarily  happen  in  all  ages,  and  were  far  less  marked 
than  in  other  countries."  *  In  one  respect,  the  art  of  this  age  is 
superior  to  that  of  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Dynasties ; 
there  is  less  of  that  stiff  conventional  form  which  sacred  rules  im- 
posed in  the  treatment  of  the  human  figure,  while  the  drawing  of 
other  forms  is  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  best  ages.  Thus  the  monu- 
mental history  of  Egypt  presents  the  phenomenon  of  a  total  ab- 
sence of  the  period  which  is  elsewhere  marked  by  the  first  rude 
stages  of  art  and  civilization.  Besides  this  evidence  of  the  poli- 
tical power  of  these  Memphite  kuigs,  we  have  records  of  their 
dominion  in  the  peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai,  where  they  worked 
copper  mmes.  Sculptures  at  Wady-el-Magharah  represent  Shura 
(Boris),  the  first  king  of  the  Fourth  Dynasty,  slaying  enemies  of 

*  Sir  J.  G.  WUUnflon,  in  Rawnn0on*8  BIsr^dotuB^  Book  IL  App.  chap,  viil  vol.  ii 
vp.  844,  845. 
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an  Asiatic  race.  His  name  has  also  been  found  in  the  tombe 
near  Ohizeh,  and  in  the  quarry  marks  of  the  northern  pyramid  of 
Abou-Seir.  This  pyramid,  thus  proved  to  be  the  tomb  of  Shura, 
is  the  earliest  Egyptian  monument  which  bears  certain  evidence 
of  its  builder.  His  two  successors  bore  the  same  name,  Suphip 
(the  Cheops  of  Herodotus) ;  the  third  king  being  distinguished 
from  the  second  by  the  exacter  appellation  of  Sensnphis  (a  broth- 
er of  Sufis) ;  their  names  on  the  monuments  are  Shufii  and  Num- 
Shufu.  That  they  reigned  in  great  part'  together,  and  were  the 
joint  builders  of  tibe  Great  Pyramid,  is  proved — says  Sir  QardneF 
Wilkinson — "  by  the  number  of  years  ascribed  to  their  reigns ;  * 
by  their  names  being  found  among  the  quany  marks  on  the  blocks 
used  in  that  monument ;  by  their  being  on  the  sculptured  walls 
of  the  same  tomb  behind  the  great  Pyramids ;  and  by  this  pyrar 
mid  having  two  funereal  chambers,  one  for  each  king,  rather  tiian 
as  generally  supposed,  for  the  king  and  queen.*'  What  is  known 
farther  of  Aeir  reigns  may  be  best  described  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Poole : — "  The  names  of  both  the  Suphises  occur  among  the  rock 
inscriptions  of  Wady-el-Magharah  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  where 
the  second  of  them,  or  !Num-Shufu,  is  represented  slaying  a  for- 
eigner. The  military  expeditions  of  the  Egyptians,  however,  at 
this  period,  were  probably  of  little  importance,  and  designed  to 
repress  the  nomad  tribes,  which  have  at  all  times  infested  the 
eastern  and  other  borders  of  Egypt,  and  to  maintain  the  posses- 
sions beyond  these  borders.  The  Memphite  Pharaohs  were  rather 
celebrated  for  the  arts  of  peace,  and  for  the  care  with  which  they 
promoted  the  interests  of  literature  and  science.  Of  Suphis  I. 
Man^ho  writes  that  he  was  arrogant  towards  the  gods,  but,  ro- 
penting,  wrote  the  Sacred  Book.  This  seems  to  agree  weU 
with  what  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  relate  of  the  impiety  and  cru- 
elty of  the  king  who  built  the  Great  Pyramid ;  but  if  we  suppose 
that  he  was  arrogant  towards  the  priests,  we  find  a  sufficient  cause 
for  the  ascription  to  him  of  this  character  so  ill  according  with  the 
prosperity  and  peacefulness  of  his  time,  as  shown  by  the  monu- 
ments. The  power  of  the  king  or  kings  is  evidenced  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  and  the  costly  manner  of  its 
construction ;  the  safety  of  the  kingdom,  by  no  soldiers  being 
represented  in  the  sculptures,  and  the  general  custom  of  going 
unarmed,  common  to  the  great  and  small ;  the  wealth  of  the 
subjects,  by  the  scenes  pourtrayed  upon  the  walls  of  their  tombs ; 

*  For  two  biotiben  eould  not  have  reigned  snooeflsiTely  sixty-three  and  *Bixty*six 
jeam    The  ktter  number  implies  that  Suphis  n.  surriyed  his  brother. 
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and  the  state  of  science  and  art,  by  the  construction  of  monnments, 
gigantic  in  size,  of  materials  many  of  which  were  transported  from 
a  great  distance,  and  fitted  together  with  an  accuracy  that  has 
never  been  excelled ;  as  well  as  by  the  astronomical  and  other 
knowledge  of  which  evidence  is  found  in  the  contemporary  in* 
Bcriptions,'* 

The  fame  of  the  two  Suphises  as  pyramid  builders,  is  shared 
by  their  successor,  Men-ka-r^,  the  Mencheres  of  Manetho,  and 
Mycerinus  of  Herodotus,  whose  name  Js  painted  on  the  roof  of 
ihe  ch&mber  of  one  of  the  smaller  pyramids  near  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid ;  but  part  of  his  mummy  case  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  bearing  his  name,  was  found  in  the  ^^  Third  Pyramid,"* of 
which  he  was  the  builder.  Manetho  assigns  this  pyramid  to  Queen 
Nitocris,  the  last  of  the  Sixth  Dynasty,  who  probably  enlaiged 
it,  and  made  it  her  own  sepulchre,  as  it  contains  two  passages 
and  chambers,- the  older  passage  being  built  oyer  in  extending 
the  structure.  The  "  Second  Pyramid,"  is  ascribed  by  Herodotus 
to  Cephren,  the  brother  and  successor  of  Cheops,  and  uncle  to 
Mycerinus.  By  these  tokens,  Cephren  should  correspond  to  the 
second  Suphis  of  Manetho ;  but  besides  the  improbability  of  two 
brothers  achieving  two  such  enormous  works,  there  is  no  likeness 
in  the  names.  There  is  however,  in  the  Fifth  Dynasty,  a  Shaf-ra 
(Sephres),  who  may  perhaps  answer  to  Cephren,  and  may  have 
completed  the  work  of  which  the  foundation  had  been  laid  by  the 
second  Suphis  in  emulation  of  his  brother.  Nothing  is  known 
of  the  remaining  four  kings  of  this  mighty  dynasty.  Their  wholo 
rule  seems  to  have  somewhat  exceeded  two  hundred  years.  We 
shall  have  presently  to  speak  further  of  their  works. 

The  Siith  Dynasty  succeeded  the  Fourth  at  Memphis,  abont 
B.O.  2200,  and  lasted  about  a  century  and  a  half.  Only  two  of  its 
six  sovereigns  require  mention.  Papa,  or  Phiops^  is  said  by  Ma- 
netho to  have  become  king  at  six  years  of  age,  and  to  have  com- 
pleted his  hundredth  year.  Some  confirmation  of  the  length  of 
his  re^  is  found  on  his  monuments,  the  number  of  which  through 
all  Egypt  attests  his  great  power.  The  Queen  Nitocris  of  whom 
we  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak,  appears  in  the  Turin  pa- 
pyrus as  Keet-akar-tee,  which  is  said  to  signify  Neith  (Minerva) 
the  Victorious.  With  her  the  dynasty  closed,  being  overthrown 
by  Shepherd  Kings,  who  fixed  their  capital  at  Memphis. 

The  Fifth  Dynasty^  of  nine  (or  as  Eusebius  has  it,  thirty-one) 
Eleph^tine  kings,  began  about  the  same  time  as  the  Fourth,  and 
appears  to  have  lasted  little  less  than  600  years.    At  first  sight  it 
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appears  improbable  that  this  dynasty  ruled  at  Elephantine,  on  the 
extreme  south  border  of  Upper  Egypt ;  and  the  association  of  their 
names  in  the  Memphian  tombs  with  those  of  the  Fourth  Dynasty 
seems  to  imply  that  their  capital  was  some  place  of  the  same  name 
in  Lower  Egypt  But  if  they  were  a  branch  of  the  other  reigning 
family,  we  can  easily  understand  their  using  the  same  sepulchres, 
however  distant ;  and  the  length  of  time  that  their  rule  survived 
the  invasion  of  the  Shepherds,  is  in  accordance  with  the  more  ob- 
vious view*  Their  last  king,  Unas  (Ormos,  in  Manetho)  is  known 
by  an  inscription  to  have  been  contemporary  with  Assa,  the  fifth 
king  of  the  Fiffceenth  Dynasty  (of  Shepherds)  at  Memphis.  The 
only  memorable  sovereign  of  this  dynasty  is  Shaf-ra  or  EJiaf-ra, 
the  Sephres  of  Manetho,  and  probably,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
Cephren  or  Eephren  to  whom  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  assign 
the  Second  Pyramid*  The  tombs  around  the  Pyramids  bear  the 
n^imes  of  great  numbers  of  persons  of  rank  belonging  to  his  reign. 
The  JRnA  Dynasfy  was  founded  at  Heracleopolis,  about  the 
same  time  that  the  Sixth  ruled  at  Memphis,  soon  after  b.o.  2200. 
Of  its  nineteen  kings,  to  whom  he  assigns  409  years,  Manetho 
only  mentions  the  first  as  the  most  cruel  of  all  before  him.  Six  of 
their  names  are  found  in  hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  which  make  it 
probable  that  they  became  vassals  to  the  powerful  Diospolites  of 
the  Twelfth  Dynasty.  The  Tenth  (Heracleopolite)  Dynasty ^  as  well 
as  a  large  portion  of  the  Kinth,  falls  in  the  time  of  the  Shepherds. 
The  JEleventh  Dynasty  founded  the  great  kingdom  of  Diospolis, 
or  Thebes,  which  was  destined  to  unite  all  Egypt  under  its  sway, 
about  the  same  year,  b.o.  2200.  Of  its  sixteen  kings,  however, 
only  the  last,  Amenemha  L,  possessed  any  great  power. 

It  was  the  Twelfth  Dynasty  that  really  established  the  great 
Diospolite  kingdom,  at  a  time  most  critical  for  Egypt.  Under  the 
preceding  dynasties,  which  appear  to  have  been  for  the  most  part 
offshoots  of  one  reigning  family,  the  land  had  enjoyed  a  long  season 
of  repose*  But  just  about  the  time  of  the  accession  of  the  Twelfth 
Dynaaty,  it  was  overrun  by  that  great  assault  of  a  foreign  race, 
which,  under  the  name  of  the  invasion  of  the  Hyksos,  or  Shepherd 
Kings,  forms  the  great  catastrophe  of  the  early  Egyf^tian  history. 
These  foreigners  established  their  power  for  about  600  years,  first 
at  Memphis,  and  afterwards  over  all  Egypt,  except  perhaps  the 
Thebaid,  by  whoso  kings  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty  they  were 
ultimately  expelled.  IIlo  period  of  their  rule  is  especially  inter- 
esting on  the  supposition  that  it  includes  all  the  relations  of  the 
Hebrew  patriarchs  with  Egypt,  ftom  the  journey  of  Abraham 
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to  escape  the  famine,  down  to  the  great  deliverance  of  l^e 
Exodns. 

Before  we  pass  on  to  these  events,  or  to  the  exploits  of  the 
Diospolite  kings  of  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Dynasties,  we 
mnst  look  back  upon  the  §tate  of  Egypt  before  the  first  revolution, 
at  least  in  its  known  history.  We  have  seen,  as  we  have  proceeded, 
the  evidence  borne  by  its  monuments  to  the  high  state  of  civili- 
zation which  was  attained  at. least  as  early  as  the  Fourth  Dynas- 
ty. In  those  monuments,  in  the  relics  which  have  been  trans- 
ported to  Europe,  and  in  which  our  own  Museum  is  peculiarly 
rich,  and  in  the  faithful  transcripts  of  Rosellini,  Wilkinson,  Lep- 
sius,  and  other  labourers  in  this  field,  the  life  of  this  great  people 
is  set  before  our  eyes,  beginning  with  a  period  4000  years  ago ; 
and  we  wonder  to  see  how  much  it  is  like  our  own.  It  is  not 
the  province  of  the  historian  to  describe  the  minute  details  of  a 
nation's  manners,  and  no  written  description  would  convey  any 
idea  of  those  of  the  Egyptians,  compared  to  what  may  be  gained 
by  a  few  hours'  inspection  of  the  objects  and  scenes  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  depicted  in  the  great  works  we  have 
just  named. 

With  the  exception  of  the  pyramids  and  tombs,  the  monu- 
ments of  the  first  eleven  dynasties  are  few.  The  British  Museum 
possesses  several  sepulchral  tablets,  and  a  coloured  wooden 
statue  found  in  a  tomb  at  Ohizeh,  certainly  one  of  the  oldest 
effigies  in  the  world.  The  use  of  wood  for  statues  in  tombs  is 
common  in  every  period  of  Egyptian  art ;  and  such  figures  seem 
always  to  have  been  painted,  like  the  effigies  on  the  mummy 
cases.  They  are  generally  in  a  fireer  attitude  than  the  stone  sta- 
tues. Herodotus  mentions  the  wooden  statues  he  saw  at  Thebes, 
of  all  the  priests  from  the  earliest  ages  down  to  his  own  time. 

But  as  few  can  behold,  and  fewer  still  inspect  the  secrets  of 
those  great  monuments  of  the  early  Pharaohs  which  have  always 
been  the  wonder  of  the  world,  it  becomes  necessary  to  give  some 
account  of  the  Pyramids.  These,  with  the  tombs  surrounding 
them,  are  the  great  monuments  of  the  periods  of  those  ^^  Mem- 
phian  kings,"  whose  works  Milton  describes  as  outdone  only  by 
the  structures  reared  by  the  fallen  angels.  Their  names  very  rarely 
occur  in  the  Thebaid,  and  then  not  on  monuments  of  their  own, 
but  in  the  tombs  of  private  persons  who  lived  during  their  reigns. 
This  should  be  carefully  borne  in  mind,  to  correct  the  vague  im- 
pression created  by  viewing  Egypt  as  a  whole,  through  the  mist  of 
/emote  antiquity,  and  even  fancying  that  most  of  its  monuments 
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were  of  an  age  not  very  diflferent  from  the  Israelite  captivity  and 
Exodus.  The  great  temples,  tombs,  and  statues  of  Upper  Egypt 
(from  which  we  gain  our  chief  knowledge  of  the  people),  were 
erected  under  the  Theban  kings,  who  probably  reached  the  acm6 
of  their  power  after  the  Exodus.  But  the  Pyramids  of  Lower  Egypt 
were  seen  by  Abraham  far  across  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  as  he 
approached  the  royal  city  of  Memphis,  with  the  same  general 
outline  for  the  first  sight  of  which  the  traveller  still  strains  his 
gaze.  The  impression  which  the  view  of  them  produces  is  thus 
described  by  one  of  these  recent  eye-witnesses : — 

"  The  approach  to  the  Pyramids  (by  one  travelling  westward 
fom  Cairo  and  the  banks  of  the  Nile)  is  first  a  rich  green  plain, 
and  then  the  Desert ;  that  is,  they  are  just  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Desert,  on  a  ridge  which  of  itself  gives  them  a  lift  abo^e  the  valley 
of  the  Nile.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  a  thrill  as  one  finds  one- 
self drawiog  nearer  to  the  greatest  and  most  ancient  monuments  in 
the  world,  to  see  them  coming  out  stone  by  stone  into  view,  and 
the  dark  head  of  the  Sphinx  peering  over  the  lower  sandhills.  Yet 
the  usual  accounts  are  correct,  which  represent  this  nearer  sight  as 
not  impressive ;  theirsize  diminishes,  and  the  clearness  with  which 
you  see  their  several  stones  strips  diem  of  their  awful  and  mys- 
terious character.  It  is  not  tUl  you  are  close  under  the  Great 
Pyramid,  and  look  up  at  the  huge  blocks  rising  above  you  into  the 
sky,  that  the  consciousness  is  forced  upon  you  that  this  is  the  near- 
est approach  to  a  mountain  that  the  art  of  man  has  produced."  * 

These  successive  emotions  are  not  unfit  emblems  of  the  stages 
of  OUT  interest  in  the  problem  of  the  pyramids  and  in  Egyptian 
history  itself.  An  object  of  vague  but  universal  curiosity,  the 
first  approach  to  its  study  involves  us  in  no  little  doubt  and  dis- 
appointment, which  it  requires  a  closer  knowledge  to  dispel. 

The  traveller  at  once  discovers,  what  the  historian  too  often  for- 
gets, that  the  pyramids  are  not  to  be  viewed  or  studied  by  them- 
selves. "  The  strangest  feature  in  the  view  is  the  platform  on 
which  the  pyramids  stand.  It  completely  dispels  the  involuntary 
notion  that  one  has  formed  of  the  solitary  abruptness  of  the  three 
pyramids.  Not  to  speak  of  the  groups,  in  the  distance,  of  Abou- 
Seir,  Sakkara,  and  Dashour,  the  whole  platform  of  this  greatest 
of  them  all  is  a  maze  of  pyramids  and  tombs.  Three  little  otiea 
stand  beside  the  First,  three  also  beside  the  Third.  The  Second 
and  Third  are  each  surrounded  by  traces  of  square  enclosures,  and 
their  eastern  faces  are  approached  through  enormous  masses  of 

*  Stanley,  Sinai  and  PaktHne^  Introduction,  p.  Iti. 
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ruins  as  if  of  Bome  great  temple ;  whilst  the  First  is  enclosed  on 
three  sides  by  long  rows  of  massiye  tombs,  on  which  you  look 
down  from  the  top  as  on  the  plats  of  a  stone-garden.  You  see, 
in  short,  that  it  is  the  most  sacred  and  frequented  part  of  that 
vast  cemetery  wliich  extends  all  along  the  western  ridge  for 
twenty  miles  behind  Memphis."  * 

The  situation  of  these  tombs,  on  the  western  border  of  the 
Nile  valley,  arose  from  the  belief  that  the  abodes  of  the  dead  were 
in  the  West,  the  land  of  sunset  and  of  darkness.  The  very  few 
tombs  on  the  east  side  of  the  Nile  have  evidently  been  placed 
there  for  reasons  of  convenience.  No  pyramids  are  foimd  on  the 
east  till  we  come  to  Upper  Ethiopia,  which  lay  beyond  the  sacred 
land,  whither  men  conveyed  the  bodies  of  their  rdations.  The 
region  of  the  West,  and  the  abode  of  departed  spirits  (the  Had^ 
of  the  Greeks),  were  expressed  by  the  cognate  words  Ement  and 
Amenti,  lake  the  kindred  race  in  Chaldsea,  the  Egyptians  re- 
garded certain  cities  as  sacred  burial-places.  Such,  besides  the 
vast  cemetery  common  to  Memphis  and  HeliopoHs,  was  the  great 
Necropolis  of  Thebes,  with  its  royal  tombs,  and  that  of  Abydos, 
both  of  which  have  yielded  a  vast  harvest  of  antiquities. 

The  immense  pains  bestowed  by  the  Egyptians  upon  the  remains 
and  resting-places  of  the  dead  bear  witness  to  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant points  in  their  religious  philosophy.  The  paintings  of 
their  tombs  continually  confirm  the  statement  of  Herodotus,  that 
ihey  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul,  and  in  its 
reunion  to  the  body  which  it  had  quitted  at  death,  after  a  long 
cycle  (Herodotus  says  3000  years)  of  transmigration  through  the 
forms  of  all  the  animals  of  air,  earth,  and  water.f  *  Together  with 
this  belief,  they  held  the  doctrine  of  a  future  judgment.  The  soul 
was  regarded  as  an  emanation  from  the  Divine  Essence,  to  which 
it  returned  at  death,  either  to  be  re-united  to  the  Deity  in  a  state 
of  blessedness,  or  to  be  banished  into  the  bodies  of  unclean  animals 
till  its  sins  were  purged  away.  Each  man's  rank  after  his  death 
was  determined  by  the  judgment  supposed  to  have  been  passed 
upon  his  life.  The  elaborate  embalmment  of  the  dead,  the  cere- 
monies performed  before  the  mummy,  and  the  care  taken  of  it  in 
the  sepulchre,  were  honours  paid  to  the  form  in  which  a  part  of  the 
Divine  Essence  had  resided  and  would  reside  again.    In  this  belief 

*  Stanley,  Sinai  and  PaUttine^  Introdactioii,  p.  IviL 

f  The  Greek  writen,  who  unaiumoualy  attest  that  the  Egyptiaiu  held  the  doctrine 
of  metempsychoBifl,  or  the  transmigration  of  souls,  say  that  Pythagoras  borrowed  it 
from  them. 
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we  cannot  but  trace  a  remnant  of  the  primitive  religion  planted 
in  Egypt  at  the  first  settlenient  of  the  primeval'  race  of  Ham,  and 
preserved  by  the  unchanging  habits  of  the  people.  That  it  had  not 
more  powerfol  influence  on  their  lives,  will  not  surprise  those  who 
know  the  nature  of  man.  When  the  restraints  of  a  pure  creed  on 
evil  habits  have  once  been  broken  through,  arguments  are  even 
found  in  the  former  for  the  indulgence  of  the  latter.  We  knoM 
that  the  perpetual  regard  paid  to  the  truth  of  their  mortality  was 
perverted  by  the  Egyptians  into  a  motive  for  sensual  indulgence, 
and  the  forms  of  the  dead  were  brought  into  their  banquets  to  point 
the  lesson,  "  liCt  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die."  Nor 
would  the  present  temptations  of  power,  gain,  and  self-indulgence 
be  much  checked  by  a  pantheistic  doctrine  of  immortality,  which 
promised  to  all  an  ultimate  reunion  to  the  Divine  Essence.  In 
fact,  the  most  powerful  motives  to  justice  and  temperance  seem 
to  have  been  derived  rather  from  the  shame  of  dishonour  to  the 
remains  of  the  dead,  than  fear  of  their  future  state. 

"We  leave  to  the  excellent  writers  on  Egyptian  antiquities  the 
details  of  the  various  modes  of  embalmment  and  of  the  ftineral 
rites.  The  body  was  devoted  to  Osiris,  who,  with  Isis,  ruled  over 
Amenti ;  it  received  his  name,  was  bound  up  in  imitation  of  his 
likeness,  and  was  marked  with  some  of  his  emblems,  especially  the 
beard  of  a  form  which  belonged  only  to  the  gods.  Sacrifices  hav- 
ing been  offered  for  the  deceased  to  Osiris,  or  one  of  the  other  dei- 
ties of  Amenti,  the  mummies  were  placed  in  a  sort  of  moveable 
closet,  with  folding  <ioors,  in  which,  having  often  remained  for 
some  time  in  the  house,  they  were  conveyed  on  a  sledge  to  the 
place  of  burial.  This  was,  for  the  poor,  either  a  pit  dug  in  the  earth 
to  hold  many  mummies,  or  niches  in  the  sides  of  a  rock-hewn  cave, 
which  was  closed  up  with  masonry  when  full.  The  tombs  of  the 
rich  had  likewise  their  pits  or  caves  for  the  deposit  of  the  mummies, 
over  which  was  another  chamber,  or  even  more,  hewn  in  the  solid 
rock,  when  the  situation  allowed,  or  else  sumptuously  built  of  ma- 
sonry. The  inner  walls  were  adorned  with  paintings,  sculptures, 
and  inscriptions  in  hieroglyphics,  and  here  the  relatives  of  the  de- 
ceased often  met,  to  join  the  priests  in  services  for  the  dead.  The 
possession  of  such  a  tomb,  or  even  of  a  share  in  one,  was  one  ob- 
ject cherished  by  all  classes.  Herodotus  tells  us  that  one  of  the 
Egyptian  kings  permitted  family  tombs  to  be  pledged  for  money 
lent,  as  the  debtor  would  make  every  effort  to  avoid  the  disgrace 
of  such  a  loss.  The  kings  and  priests,  and  the  wealthy  of  the  other 
high  castes,  were  conveyed  to  the  tomb  in  a  pompous  procession, 
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the  mummy  being  borne  in  a  hearse,  with  ornamental  panels,  one 
of  which  was  removed  to  display  its  head.  In  the  route  of  the 
fimeral  there  always  lay  a  lake,  the  emblem  of  the  gulf  between 
the  two  worlds,  over  which  the  hearse  was  conveyed  in  the  barisy 
or  sacred  boat ;  the  boatman  bearing,  as  the  Greek  writers  tell 
us,  the  name  of  Charon,  whence  they  traced  their  own  fable  of 
his  ferrying  the  dead  over  the  infernal  river  Styx.  This  Charon 
appears  to  have  been  the  god  Horus.  But  the  deceased  was  not 
suffered  to  embark  till  he  had  stood  a  trial  before  forty-two  judges, 
who  sat  in  a  semicircle  on  the  margin  of  the  lake.  Any  person 
might  come  forward  to  accuse  him  of  having  led  an  evil  life,  on  pain 
of  the  heaviest  penalties  if  he  failed.  If  the  charges  were  proved,  the 
priests  denied  the  rites  of  sepulture — the  worst  disgrace  that  could 
befall  a  man.  It  was,  as  Wilkinson  observes,  like  being  left  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  Styx.  Not  even  the  kings  were  exempt  from 
this  ordeal ;  and  cases  are  recorded  of  their  being  refused  sepulture, 
like  some  of  the  Jewish  kings.  But  no  farther  indignities  were  per* 
petrated,  and  even  the  worst  of  men  were  suffered  to  be  privately 
buried  by  their  friends ;  a  lot  shared  by  those  whose  poverty  did  not 
allow  them  a  public  fhneral.  Formidable  as  this  funereal  j  udgment 
was,  it  only  typified  that  which  was  believed  to  be  held  in  the 
other  world  by  Osiris,  before  whom  the  souls  were  brought  by 
Anabis,  at  the  gate  of  Amenti,  and  there  weighed  in  the  scales  of 
Truth  by  Justice,  whom  the  Egyptians  figure  not  only  as  blind, 
but  without  a  head.  The  gate  is  guarded  by  a  monster  more 
hideous  than  the  Cerberus  of  the  Greeks,  called  the  Devourer  of 
the  Wicked.  Such  are  the  scenes  that  we  may  still  behold  vividly 
pourtray  ed  on  the  walls  of  those  tombs  to  which  the  corpse  was  at 
length  conveyed,  to  rest  until  the  sepulchre  should  be  ransacked 
by  the  curiosity  of  succeeding  ages. 

The  position  of  the  pyramids,  grouped  with  and  towering  above 
these  abodes  of  the  dead,  whose  sculptures  bear  evidence  of  a  con- 
temporary age,  and  the  actual  discovery  in  the  Third  Pyramid  of 
the  body  of  its  founder,  can  leave  little  doubt  that  the  ancient  wri- 
ters are  correct  in  representing  them  as  designed  by  kings,  whose 
arrogance  could  be  satisfied  with  no  meaner  edifices  for  their  own 
sepulchres.  Herodotus  relates,  on  the  authority  of  the  priests,  the 
full  story  of  the  forced  labour  by  means  of  which  Cheops  (Shufu) 
erected  the  First  Pyramid,  as  well  as  the  gigantic  causeway  to 
convey  the  stones  across  the  valley  of  the  Nile  from  the  eastern 
hills,  a  work  not  inferior  to  the  pyramid  itself.*    He  tells  us 

*  Here  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  importance  attached  to  the  position  on  the  wett 
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that  this  causeway  was  ten  years  in  building,  and  the  pyramid  itself 
twenty.  He  describes  the  mode  of  erecting  it  by  successive  stages, 
and  the  means  of  raising  the  huge  stones  by  machines  placed  on 
these  stages.  He  even  repeats  the  readmg  given  by  an  interpreter 
of  an  inscription  which  he  saw  upon  the  pyramid,  recording  the 
quantities  of  radishes,  onions,  and  garlic  consumed  by  the  builders 
— (the  savoury  pot-herbs  of  Egyptian  labourers,  which  the  liberated 
Israelites  so  sorely  missed) — and  the  sum  spent  in  its  erection 
namely,  1600  talents  of  silver.*  After  making  every  allowance 
for  mistakes,  and  even  for  deception,  by  the  interpreters — who  cer- 
tainly sometimes  amused  themselves  at  the  traveller's  expense — 
these  details  seem  to  prove  that  the  time,  and  manner,  and  purpose 
of  the  erection  were  known  to.  the  priests  in  the  time  of  Herodotus. 
The  recent  discovery  of  the  founder's  name  completes  the  evidence. 
A  bare  mention  wiU  therefore  suffice  for  the  ingenious  theories 
which  assign  to  the  pyramids  other  builders  and  a  widely  different 
purpose.  In  regarding  them,  however,  primarily  as  rc^al  sepul- 
chres, we  do  not  exclude  the  supposition  that  they  may  have  been 
BO  planned  as  to  give  their  construction  other  uses  and  meanings. 
Their  position,  exactly  facing  the  four  cardinal  points,  and  the 
inclination  of  their  main  passages,  which  we  have  already  noticed, 
seems  to  show  a  connexion  with  the  science  of  astronomy.  Their 
dimensions  would  naturally  be  exact  multiples  of  the  standards  of 
length  used  by  the  Egyptians.  Sut  the  discovery  of  all  manner  of 
ratios  in  the  sides,  sloping  edges,  height,  and  angles,  of  the  Great 
Pyramid,  and  in  the  length,  breadth,  thickness,  and  solid  content 
of  the  sarcophagus  or  coffer  in  its  central  chamber,  besides  being 
suspicious  from  the  very  number  of  the  supposed  coincidences, 
requires  a  previous  assumption  as  to  the  scientific  knowledge  of 
the  builders.  Let  it  be  proved,  from  other  evidence,  that  they  had 
obtained,  by  their  astronomical  science,  a  tolerably  correct  measure 
of  the  earth,  and  that  they  had  deduced  an  exact  metrical  system 
from  that  measurement ;  and  then  we  might  accept  the  probability 
that  the  dimensions  of  the  pyramids  perpetuate  their  measures. 
But  to  prove  all  this  we  want  more  than  coincidences,  and  even 
if  proved,  it  would  not  exclude  the  belief  in  the  primary  purpose 
of  the  buildings  as  sepulchral  monuments.    We  can  far  more 

*iide  of  the  Kile.     Tnoes  of  eautewayB  sre  seen  in  front  of  the  First  and  Tliird 
Pyramids. 

*  This  would  amount,  on  the  largest  estimate  of  the  talent,  to  about  £400,000,  an 
enonnous  com  in  those  days,  and  yet  one  which  might  appear  inadequate,  were  it  not 
for  the  £Mt  that  the  labour  was  foroed. 
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readily  believe  that  such  edifices,  erected  for  their  own  UBes, 
should  be  bo  constructed  as  also  to  preserve  standards  of  measure 
in  their  several  parts,  than  that  they  were  designed  solely  to 
perpetuate  those  standards.  How  strongly  the  ordinary  view  is 
confirmed  by  what  we  know  of  the  manner  of  their  construction* 
will  appear  as  we  proceed. 

The  pyramids  of  Lower  Egypt,  then,  are  the  chief  sepulchral 
monuments  in  that  vast  necropolis  of  ancient  Memphis,  the 
general  plan  of  which  can  still  be  clearly  traced.  They  were  the 
tombs  of  the  kings,  towering  in  the  midst  of  the  lesser  sepulchres 
of  their  subjects.  The  form  of  monument  seems  to  have  been 
coeval  with  the  Egyptian  monarchy,  for  Manetho  tells  us  that 
Venephes,  the  fourth  king  of  the  Firit  Dynasty,  built  a  pyramid 
at  Kochome,  the  site  of  which  is  uncertain.  The  capital  of  Lower 
Egypt  stood  on  the  west  side  of  the  Nile,  about  ten  miles  above 
Cairo;  and  its  people  chose  for  their  cemetery  the  lowest  platform 
of  the  western  hills,  where  they  could  not  only  rest  far  above  the 
reach  of  the  inxmdation,  b\tt  hew  their  sepulchral  chambers  in  the 
solid  rock.  The  existing  pyramids — ^for  many  have  been  destroyed 
— stand  together  in  groups,  of  which  a  good  general  view  is  obtained 
firom  the  citadel  of  Cairo.  Looking  a  little  to  the  south  of  west, 
we  see  the  three  largest  pyramids,  which  are  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  the  neighbouring  village  of  EIrOhizeh,  Further  south 
are  those  of  Alnm-Seiry  also  three  in  number,  but  much  smaller. 
A  little  beyond  them  is  the  very  curious' p^mid  of  Sakkara, 
called  the  "  Pyramid  of  Degrees,"  from  the  steps  on  its  surface, 
surrounded  by  a  large  number  of  smaller  pyramids.  The  two 
pyramids  of  Ddfthmr^  the  next  largest  to  those  of  Ghizeh,  are 
the  last  that  can  be  referred  to  the  necropolis  of  Memphis,  though 
there  are  several  others  further  to  the  south.  The  whole  necro- 
polis, which  appears  to  have  been  common  to  Heliopoh's  and  Mem- 
phis, extends  over  a  space  of  about  twenty  miles,  firom  the  ruined 
pyramid  of  Abou-Buweysh,  a  little  to  the  north  of  those  of 
£1-Ghizeh,  to  the  southernmost  pyramid  of  Da&hour.*  But  the 
whole  district  over  which  the  pyramids  are  spread  extends  firom 
29**  to  30®  N.  latitude,  or  almost  YO  miles,  corresponding  very 
nearly  with  Middle  Egypt.  Their  number  is  estimated  at  about 
69,  or  one  to  a  mile  on  the  average.  Of  all  these,  the  northern 
pyramid  of  Abou-Seir  is  probably  the  most  ancient ;  being,  as  we ' 
have  seen,  the  tomb  of  Shura,  the  first  king'of  the  Fourth  Dynasty ; 

*  A  map  and  panorama  of  the  whole  district  is  given  by  General  HowBrd  yjw, 
(^pwiOiwM  carried anaiihe  Pyramids  of  Ghinsh  in  1887,  yol. iiL    , 
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nnleoB,  as  some  Buppoee,  the  mined  pyramid  of  Abou-Ruweyah, 
the  northemmoBt  of  the  whole,  be  the  pyramid  of  Yenephes,  of  the 
First  Dynasty.  The  next  is  the  "  Great  Pyramid  "  of  Ghizeh, 
which  has  always  been  the  chief  object  of  cariosity,  and  affords  the 
best  type  of  this  sort  of  edifice.  It  is  the  largest  and  northernmost 
of  the  three,  which  are  placed,  so  to  speak,  en  icheUm  from  N.K 
to  S.W.  The  other  two  are  the  ^^  Second  Pyramid,"  which 
Herodotns  ascribes  to  Cephren,  and  the  ^^  Third,"  or  Pyramid  of 
Mycerinns. 

The  name  Pyramid  is  not  Egyptian,  bnt  Greek,  nor  did  it 
originally  denote  the  peculiar  geometrical  form  to  which  we  now 
apply  it,  bnt  a  common  object,  to  which  the  pyramids  of  Egypt 
bore  some  resemblance.*  In  the  same  way  the  Egyptian  obdisk 
was  so  named  by  the  Greeks  from  its  resemblance  to  a  spit  or 
ingot  Nay,  we  might  even  venture  on  the  paradoxical  statement, 
that  these  edifices  were  not  originally  pyramids  at  all  in  the 
modem  sense  of  the  word.  like  those  other  great  types  of  Hamite 
architecture,  the  temple-towers  of  Chaldea,  and  the  pagodas  of 
India,  they  were  at  first  built  in  successive  stages,  each  smaller 
than  the  one  below.f  The  distinct  statement  of  Herodotus  and 
other  ancient  writers  to  this  effect  is  now  abundantly  con- 
firmed by  the  form  of  the  '^  Pyramid  of  Degrees  "  and  of  several 
of  the  smaller  pyramids,  and  by  a  minute  examination  of  the 
construction  of  die  others.  This  fact  seems  to  prove  that  the 
Chald^ean  towers  are  of  the  more  ancient  type,  and  it  raises  a 
presumption  that,  like  them,  the  Egyptian  pyramids  were 
originally  tanples,  connected  with  a  Sabeean  form  of  idolatry.  It 
may  be  too  fanciful  to  suppose  that  the  appropriation  to  his  own 
sepulchre  of  a  form  sacred  to  the  gods  was  the  impiety  which  the 
priests  charged  on  the  greatest  king  of  the  Fourth  Dynasty,  but  we 
may  be  allowed  to  conjecture  that  those  mighty  Pharaohs,  who 
assumed  the  names  and  attributes  of  their  chief  gods,  aspired 
after  death  to  the  divine  honour  of  a  temple  tomb.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  observe  how  the  mode  of  construction  admitted  of  the 
lateral  enlargement  of  the  pyramid;  and  the  Third  Pyramid  bears 
evidence  of  having  been  enlai^ed  in  this  manner.  In  some  cases,  at 

*  Tbe  exact  etymology  is  unoertain. 

f  The  faces  of  theae  steps,  or,  aa  Herodotus  calls  them,  battlements,  were  some- 
times  not  peipendUnilar.  In  the  " Pyramid  of  Degrees'*  they  are  IncUned  abont  ^0"* 
to  the  horiz^  The  pyramid  of  Meydoon  is  an  admirable  case  of  construction  in  three 
stages  with  obliqne  sides,  giving  a  fonn  intermediate  between  the  Chaldnan  tower  and 
the  regnlar  pyramid.  The  resemblance  to  the  old  form  of  Cbaldnan  temple  is  very 
striking  in  tiie  three-staged  brick  pyramid  of  Ulahoon. 
TOL.  I. — 1 
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least,  a  piece  of  the  solid  rock  which  was  levelled  to  form  the  base  of 
the  pyramid,  was  left  standing  as  a  central  core  of  the  whole  edifice. 
In  the  Great  Pyramid  it  reaches  about  80  feet  above  the  base. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  lateral  extension  of  the  larger 
pyramids,  and  the  number  of  their  stages,  bore  a  definite  relation 
to  the  length  of  their  intended  occupant's  reign ;  that  the  chamber 
designed  for  this  sarcophagus  was  first  excavated  in  the  solid  rock, 
with  a  passage  down  to  it  just  large  enough  to  admit  the 
sarcophagus,  and  inclined  at  a  convenient  angle  to  aid  its 
descent ;  *  that  a  cubical  block  of  masonry  was  then  built  over  the 
chamber,  Ibrming  the  first  stage  of  the  pyramid; — that  fresh 
stages  were  added  for  each  year  of  the  king's  reign,  and  those 
below  extended  proportionally; — and  that  the  final  process  of 
finishing  off  the  surface  was  performed  after  his  death.  In  that 
final  process,  the  angles  of  the  stages  were  built  up  with  masonry, 
the  outer  courses  of  which  formed  steps  more  numerous  and 
smaller  than  the  original  stages;  and  the  surface  was  then 
finished  with  blocks  of  stone,  the  outer  faces  of  which  had  already 
been  quarried  to  the  required  slope,  and  these  were  finally  brought 
to  a  fine  polish.  It  is  no  doubt  to  this  last  process  that  Herodotus 
refers,  when  he  says  that  the  pyramid  was  finished  from  the  top 
downwards.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  Second  Pyramid  these 
casing-stones  are  still  peifect.  In  the  Great  Pyramid  their  loss 
has  converted  each  face  into  a  series  of  203  rough  steps,  whose 
height  varies  from  4  feet  10  inches  at  the  bottom  to  2  feet  2 
inches  at  the  top,  their  breadth  being  6  feet  6  inches.  Some  of 
the  lowest  casing-stones  were  discovered  in  their  places  by  General 
Howard  Vyse.t  They  were  4  feet  11  inches  high,  and  6  feet  3 
inches  on  the  sloping  face,  4  feet  3  inches  wide  at  the  top,  and 
8  feet  3  inches  at  the  base.  They  were  united  by  the  hardest 
cement,  with  joints  no  thicker  than  silver  paper ;  and  their  angles 
were  so  accurately  formed,  that  a  calculation  based  on  them  gave 
the  actual  height  of  the  pyramid.  Like  the  bulk  of  the  masonry, 
they  are  of  the  calcareous  stone  from  the  quarries  of  Tourah  in  the 
eastern  hills.:|:    As  thus  finished,  the  whole  edifice  formed  a  "  right 

*  This  pusage  almort  alwrnys  faces  the  north.  When  the  entrance  is  higher  np 
the  side  of  the  building  than  the  ground  line,  it  seems  to  prore  a  lateral  extension 
bey<»d  that  orighiaUy  allowed  for.  We  shall  presently  see  how  oorious  a  case  of  this 
sort  is  presented  by  the  Great  Pyramid.  The  southern  pyramid  of  Dashoor  has, 
besides  the  original  chamber  and  passage,  another  much  higher  np,  with^  an  entrance 
in  the  west  front. 

f  Some  pieces  of  them  are  in  the  British  Museum. 

X  The  Second  Pyramid  is  cased  with  granite  from  Upper  i^gypt. 
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pyramid  "  on  a  square  base,  herein  di£Eering  from  fihe  Chaldseas 
towers,  in  which  the  stages  are  not  placed  concenliieall j  over  each 
other.  The  faces  are  a  little  less  in  altitude  than  equilateral 
triangles ;  in  other  words,  the  edges  are  somewhat  shorter  than 
the  base.*  These  proportions,  however,  are  not  the  same  in  all 
the  other  pyramids-f 

The  dimensions  of  the  Great  Pyramid  have  been  accurately 
taken  by  General  Howard  Vyse,  whose-  observations  were  com- 
pletely reconciled  with  some  former  measurements  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  casing-stones.  The  base  was  originally  a  square  of 
7S6  feet,  the  height  was  480  feet  9  inches,  the  angles  made  by  the 
triangular  sides  with  the  plane  of  the  base  61°  50',  X  and  the  angle 
between  two  opposite  faces  at  the  vertex  76®  20'.  By  the  loss  of 
the  casing  and  other  stones,  carried  off  to  Cairo  to  be  used  for 
building,  and  the  accumulation  of  rubbish  and  sand  round  the 
base,  it  is  reduced  to  783  feet  square,  and  the  height  to  460  feet 
9  inches.  The  area  of  the  base,  now  585,824  square  feet,  was 
originally  571,536  square  feet,  covering  more  than  thirteen  acres. 
The  whole  mass  contained  90,000,000  cubic  feet  of  masonry, 
wei^iing  about  6,816,000  tons.  These  last  are  numbers  scarcely 
intelligible  to  any  but  a  railway  engineer,  but  the  reader  may 
form  some  conception  of  the  edifice  by  imagining  a  pyramid 
nearly  one-third  higher  than  St.  Paul's  standing  on  a  base  some- 
what larger  than  LincolnVinn-fields. 

What  might  be  the  chambers  and  passages  constructed,  and 
what  the  objects  deposited,  within  this  enormous  mass  of  mason- 
ry, were  questions  perhaps  forbidden  to  the  Egyptians  by  religious 
reverence,  but  which  foreign  travellers  and  rulers  have  always 
tried  to  solve.  It  has  been  observed  that  Homer  makes  no  men- 
tion of  the  pyramids,  as  they  did  not  come  under  his  notice,  though 
a  modem  poet  has  fancied  thafthe  same  mummy  might 

**  Have  hob-a-Dobbed  with  Pharaoh  glass  to  glass, 
Or  dropped  a  half-penny  in  Homer's  hat !  ^ 

Herodotus  tells  us,  on  the  information  of  the  priests,  that  below 
the  Great  Pyramid  were  chambers  hewn  out  of  solid  rock,  and 
designed  by  Cheops  for  use  as  vaults ;  and  that  these  formed  a 

•  The  angle  between  the  edge  and  base  in  eabh  triangle  is  67"  69'  40". 

f  The  southern  pyramid  of  Daahoor  has  two  different  slopes,  Ae  npper  half  forming 
the  aeuter  angle  with  the  horizon.  But  the  supposition  that  this  was  a  mere  aoddent, 
triring  from  a  wish  to  complete  the  building  more  speedily,  is  confirmed  by  the  rough 
workmanship  of  the  upper  part 

%  This  is  also  the  angle  at  the  base  of  the  casing-stouei; 
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sort  of  island,  Burroxmded  by  water  introduced  from  the  Nile  by 
a  canaL  How  far  this  agrees  with  modem  discoverieB  will  ap* 
pear  presently.  The  respect  paid  to  the  royal  sepulchres  by  Per- 
sian and  Orecian  rulers  was  no  barrier  to  the  Bomans,  under 
whose  government  the  descriptions  of  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  others, 
prove  that  the  Great  Pyramid  had  been  rifled.  In  modem  times  it 
has  been  repeatedly  examined.  One  entrance  to  it  is  a  forced  pas- 
sage made  by  the  caliphs.  The  second  pyramid  was  entered,  with 
vast  labomr,  by  Belzoni,  who  found  that  the  Caliph  Othman  had 
been  there  before  him,  and  had  recorded  his  entrance  in  a  Cnfic  in- 
scription (a.  d.  1196-7).  The  nmnerous  investigations  since  made, 
leave  little  doubt  of  the  general  internal  plan  and  purpose  of  the 
pyramids. 

A  single  narrow  passage,  entered  from  the  northern  face,  at  or 
near  the  ground-line,  leads  down  to  the  sepulchral  chamber,  hewn 
out  of  the  solid  rock  beneath  the  centre  of  the  pyramid.  Above 
this  is  usually  another  chamber,  coiresponding  to  the  upper  cham- 
ber of  an  ordinary  tomb,  but  by  no  means  for  the  same  uses.  For 
nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  these  buildings  than  the  jealous 
care  with  which  the  entrance  and  passage  were  closed,  by  blocks 
of  stone  so  massive  that  explorers  have  had  to  force 'a  way  round 
them  through  the  masonry.  The  tombs  of  ordinary  persons  were 
left  open,  to  admit  frituro  burials,  and  to  allow  of  the  performance 
of  frmeral  rites ;  while  the  Memphian  Pharaohs  slept  in  solitary 
state  beneath  a  huge  funeral  mole  of  masonry.  But  not  even 
its  solid  mass  could  secure  their  repose.  The  sarcophagus  of 
Cheops  had  been  empty  from  its  first  discovery.  Belzoni  ibund 
-the  tomb  of  Cephrenes  rifled  by  his  Arab  predecessors.  The 
remains  of  these  kings  are  consigned  to  oblivion ;  but  the  fate 
of  Mycerinus  has  been  even  worse.  Standing  to-day  in  otir 
museum  beside  curious  spectators,  in  front  of  the  glass  case 
which  contains  the  shattered  remnants  of  his  cofiSn,  and  the 
mouldering  fragments  of  his  bones,  the  mockery  even  of  a  skele- 
ton, we  knew  not  which  to  admire  most,  tiie  vanity  of  human 
greatness,  or  the  recklessness  of  human  curiosity.  Keither  the 
Roman  satirist  in  his  Ex^ende  Hcmnihalemy  nor  Shakspere  when 
he  uttered  the  like  moral — 

"  Imperial  Oasar,  dead  and  turned  to  daj, 
Maj  Btop  a  bole,  to  keep  the  wind  away," 

contemplated  the  case  of  the  royal  dust  which  still  retains,  in  its 
d^adation,  some  vestiges  of  the  human  form  I 

It  stiU  remains  to  notice  some  very  peculiar  and  interesting 
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poiatB  in  the  internal  Btructure  of  the  Great  Pyramid.  The  en- 
trance lies  in  ita  northern  face,  M  ft.  6  in.  east  of  the  central 
axis,  49  feet  above  the  base,  and  is  easily  reached  by  a  mound 
of  the  fallen  stones.  It  is  abont  3  ft.  6i  in.  broad  by  8  ft.  11  in. 
high,  the  sareophagns  in  the  central  chamber  being  8  ft.  3  in. 
broad  by  8  ft.  H  in.  high,  so  closely  was  the  passage  fitted  to 
it.  Above  this  small  opening  is  a  gigantic  architrave,  formed 
by  huge  stones  inclined  to  one  another,  the  arch  being  as  yet 
unknown.  The  passage,  inclined  downwards  at  an  angle  of 
M""  41',  and  820  ft.  10.  long,  leads  for  some  distance  through 
the  masonry,  and  then  much  ftirther  through  the  solid  rock,  to 
what  was  doubtless  the  original  sepulchral  chamber,  100  feet  be- 
low the  base  of  the  pyramid  itself;  it  is  46  ft.  by  27  ft.,  and  11  fU 

6  in.  high.  A  passage  which  runs  from  it  horizontally  to  the 
south  for  about  55  feet,  appears  to  have  been  abandoned.  It 
would  seem  as  if  the  leng^  of  the  king's  reign  had  caused  the 
masonry  of  the  pyramid  to  cover  the  original  month  of  the  first 
passage,  and  instead  of  leaving  it  open,  a  new  one  was  formed  in 
another  direction.  At  a  distance  of  63  ft  2  in.  from  the  en- 
trance, and  about  where  the  masonry  covers  the  rock,  this  new 
passage  branehes  oS  upwards  at  an  angle  of  26^  18'  to  the 
lengdi  of  124  ft  4  in.  From  this  point  it  is  continued  horizon- 
tally for  109  ft  10  in.  to  a  chamber  which  lies  nearly  in  the  centre 
af  the  pyramid,  67  ft*  4  in.  above  its  base.  This,  which  is  com- 
monly called  the  "  Queen's  Chamber,"  is  18  ft.  9  in.  by  17  ft., 
and  20  ft  3  in.  hi^  with  a  roof  of  flat  stones  placed  so  as  to  form 
an  angle.  But  neither  was  the  sarcophagus  deposited  here.  These 
passages  are  all  lined  with  calcareous  stone  finely  polished.  But 
the  upward  inclined  passage  is  continued  from  the  point  where 
the  horizontal  passage  branches  off,  in  the  form  of  a  grand  gallery 
150  feet  10  in.  long  and  28  feet  high,  lined  with  blocks  of  granite, 
in  courses  projecting  each  over  the  one  below.  From  the  end  of 
this  gallery  another  short  passage,  or  vestibule,  leads  horizontally 
to  a  chamber  84  ft.  8  in«  bj  17  ft.  1  in.,  and  19  ft.  1  in.  high, 
roofed  with  nine  flat  slabs  of  granite ;  the  whole  chamber  and 
vestibule  being  lined  with  blocks  of  the  same  material.  This  is 
known  as  the  ^^  King's  Chamber."  Near  its  western  end,  placed 
due  north  and  south,  is  a  red  granite  sarcophagus,  of  so  fine  a 
crystalline  substance  that  it  rings  like  a  bell  when  struck.    It  is 

7  ft.  6|  in.  Imgj  8  ft.  3  in.  wide,  3  ft.  5i  in.  high,  and  7i  in. 
thick  at  the  base.  The  sarcophagus  has  neither  hieroglyphics  nor 
sculptures  of  any  sort    Its  occupant,  if  one  ever  rested  there,  is 
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gone,  and  even  the  lid  is  missing.  It  is  one  of  the  problems  of 
tiie  Great  Pyramid,  whether  this  sarcophagus  was  introduced  after 
its  completion.  We  have  seen  that  the  first  passage  was  only  just 
largie  enough  to  let  it  pass,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  first  part 
of  the.  up  Ward  passage  and  its  horizontal  prolongation ;  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  how  it  could  be  got  past  the  first  bend  and  up  the 
slope.  The  last  is  the  only  difficulty  offered  by  the  great  g^Iery ; 
but  the  entrance  to  the  vestibule  is  so  small  that  if  the  sarco- 
phaguB  ever  passed  through  it,  it  must  have  been  contracted  since. 
The  absence  of  any  sarcophagus  from  the  subterranean  and 
^^  Queen's  "  chambers  favours  the  opinion  that  each  was  in  turn 
destined  for  the  royal  tomb,  and  afterwards  abandoned.  When 
the  position  of  the  King's  Chamber  was  finally  settled,  what  is 
now  nearly  the  centre  of  the  pyramid  may  have  been  its  summit. 
The  sarcophagus  may  have  been  raised  along  the  upward  passage 
before  it  was  covered  in,  and  the  pyramid  afterwards  finished,  leav* 
ing  the  mmnmy  to  be  brought  in  in  its  wooden  coffin.  That  the 
chamber  was  not  finally  closed  when  first  constructed,  is  clear 
firom  the  elaborate  provision  for  its  ventilation.  Two  air  channels, 
about  9  inches  square,  are  carried  from  it  to  the  north  and  south 
faces  of  the  pyramid,  perpendicular  to  the  outer  surface ;  they 
were  evidently  constructed  as  the  building  proceeded.  When 
these  channels  were  opened  by  Mr.  Perring,  in  1837,  the  ventilation 
of  the  chamber  was  completely  restored.  The  jealous  care  with 
which  the  pyramid  was  finally  closed  is  proved  by  a  huge  block 
of  granite,  which  so  effectually  shuts  the  mouth  of  the  upward 
passage,  lliat  explorers  have  had  to  force  their  way  round  it 
through  the  solid  masonry,  as  well  as  by  the  granite  portcullis 
which  as  effectually  blocks  the  horizontal. vestibule  to  the  King's 
Chamber.  This  closing  of  the  passages  is  an  argum^t  against 
the  truth  of  the  tradition,  that  by  the  judgment  after  his  death, 
Cheops  was  refused  .burial  in  his  intended  sepulchre. 

Two  very  interesting  points  still  require  notice.  Above  the 
King's  Chamber  is  a  series  of  five  low  chambers,  of  somewhat 
larger  area,  and  from  6  ft.  4  in.  to  8  ft.  7  in.  in  height.  Their, 
floors  and  roof  are  of  the  red  granite  of  Syene,  the  former  being 
rough  hewn^  the  latter  fiat,  except  the  uppermost,  the  slabs  of 
which  form  an  angle  to  support  the  superincumbent  weight 
This  roof  is  69  ft.  8  in.  above  that  of  the  King's  Chamber.  They 
were  evidently  designed  to  lighten  the  preAure  on  the  flat 
roof  of  that  chamber.  The  lowest  of  the  five  was  discovered  by 
Davison  in  1764,  the  rest  in  1887,  by  General  Howard  Vyse,  who 
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named  them  after  WeUington,  Nelson,  Sir  Bobert  Arbnthuot,  and 
Colonel  Oampbell.  It  iras  on  the  blocks  of  these  chambers  that 
Oeneral  Howard  Vyse  made  his  grand  discovery  of  the  names  of 
Khnfn  and  Nnm-Khnfti,  scrawled  in  large  linear  hieroglyphics, 
which  are  evidently  qnarry  marks,  for  some  of  them  have  been 
cut  through  in  sawing  the  blocks.*  Thus  the  tradition  was  con- 
firmed, and  Cheops  proved  to  be  the  builder  of  the  pyramid. 

The  remaining  point  relates  to  the  so-called  "  Well."  This  is 
a  shaft,  2  ft  4  in.  square,  cut  down  through  the  solid  masonry, 
fix>m  the  point  where  the  horizontal  passage  to  the  "Queen's 
Chamber "  branches  off  from  the  upward  inclined  passage.  It 
descends  perpendicularly  26  ft.  1  in.,  then  more  irregularly  for 
32  ft  5  in.  to  a  recess  called  the  "  Grotto,"  not  far  from  the  base 
of  the  pyramid,  and  thence  into  the  lower  inclined  passage,  a  little 
above  the  subterranean  chamber.  Its  total  length  is  about  155 
feet  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  as  an  exit  for  the  work- 
men after  they  had  closed  the  two  ends  of  the  great  passage. 
Some  explorers  have  sought  in  it  the  explanation  of  what  Hero- 
dotus and  Pliny  say  abgout  a  subterraneous  communication  with 
the  Nile ;  but  no  such  conmiunication  has  been  found,  and  the 
story  seems  most  improbable. 

The  base  of  the  Great  Pyramid  is  about  137  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  inundation  of  the  Nile ;  the  floor  of  the  subterranean 
chamber  is  about  100  feet  below  the  base,  and  consequently  about 
37  feet  above  high  Nile ;  the  floor  of  the  ^^  Queen's  Chamber  "  is 
about  60  feet,  and  that  of  the  £ing's  Chamber  125  feet,  above  the 
base ;  from  the  roof  of  the  latter  to  the  original  apex  of  the  pyra- 
mid is  about  800  feet. 

The  Second,  or  Pyramid  of  Cephren,  is  of  somewhat  smaller 
dimensions.  It  has,  so  far  as  is  known,  only  one  sepulchral 
diamber,  cut  into  the  surface  of  the  rock,  with  a  groined  roof  in 
the  base  of  the  pyramid.  There  are  two  entrances ;  one  37  ft.  8 
in.  above  the  base,  descending  at  an  angle  of  25^  65'  to  the  sur- 
ftce  of  the  rock,  along  which  it  runs  horizontally  to  the  sepulchral 
ehamber ;  the  other  entrance  is  on  the  base  line,  from  which  the 
passage  descends  some  distance  into  the  solid  rock,  and  then  re- 
ascends  to  join  the  horizontal  passage.  The  granite  sarcophagus 
was  found  empty  by  Belzoni. 

*  This  diflooYery  disposet  of  the  error,  that  hieroglyphics  were  not  used  thus  early. 
The  nunee  of  Cheops  and  Gephien  haye  also  been  found  on  the  stone  scarahei,  which 
Am  Bgyptians  nsed  as  emblems  of  Cheper,  the  Creator,  a  gigantic  specimen  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  fhe  British  Museum.  ^ 
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Of  the  Tliird  Pyramid  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak ; 
of  the  rest  we  can  only  stay  to  mention  ^at  several  are  of  brick, 
cased  with  stone."^  One  of  the  two  brick  pyramids  of  Dashonr  is 
supposed  by  some  to  be  that  ascribed  by  Herodotns  to  Asychis, 
whom  he  makes  the  successor  of  Mycerinns,  bnt  whose  name 
does  not  appear  in  the  lists  of  Manetho.f  It  bore,  as  the  historian 
tells  us,  an  inscription,  cut  in  stone,  to  the  following  effect :  '^  De- 
spise me  not  in  comparison  with  the  stone  pyramids ;  for  I  surpass 
them  all,  as  much  as  Jove  surpasses  the  other  gods.  A  pole  was 
plunged  into  a  lake,  and  the  mud  which  clave  thereto  was  gath- 
ered ;  and  bricks  were  made  of  the  mud,  and  so  I  was  formed."  Thd 
quality  of  the  alluvial  soil  of  Egypt  naturally  suggested  the  mak^ 
ing  of  bricks  from  the  earliest  ages ;  but  the  Egyptian  bricks  (at 
least  under  the  early  Pharaplis)  were  never  bu^t,  but  only  sun- 
dried.  They  were  used  for  houses,  city  walls,  fortresses,  the  enclo^ 
sures  of  temples,  in  short,  for  all  buildings  not  of  a  monumaital 
character.  It  was  only  as  art  declined  that  they  were  put  to  the 
latter  use,  and  then,  as  we  have  just  seen,  with  an  apology  dis- 
guised under  a  boast.  They  are  found  stamped  with  the  names 
of  Thothmes  HE.,  Atnenoph  IQ.,  and  other  Diospolite  kings,  and 
the  whole  process  of  their  manufacture  is  represented  on  the  The* 
ban  sculptures.  These,  though  most  probably  of  an  age  subsequent 
to  the  servitude  of  Israel,  set  most  vividly  before  us  scenes  exactly 
parallel  to  those  described  in  the  book  of  Exodus.  The  brick- 
makers  are  evidently  captives,  working  at  heavy  burthens,  under 
taskmasters  who  are  plying  the  stick  and  whip  without  mercy. 
To  complete  the  illustration,  the  bricks  of  several  buildings  are 
found  mixed  with  chopped  straw ;  for  without  some  such  sub- 
stance the  fine  alluvial  mud  was  too  friable  to  bind  well.  Seve- 
ral specimens  of  Egyptian  bricks  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. 

The  building  of  pyramids  seems  to  have  been  disused  in  Egypt 
after  the  Twelfth  Dynasty,  but  it  was  continued  in  Ethiopia.  The 
Nubian  pyramids  are  very  inferior  in  care  of  construction,  and 
they  furnish  one  of  the  many  proo&  that  Ethiopian  art  was  not 
the  parent,  but  the  debased  offspring,  of  the  Egyptian.  The  en^ 
trance  to  the  Nubian  pyramids  is  generally  covered  by  a  temple 
and  propyl»a.  Several  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids  also  are  con- 
nected with  temples,  and  all  doubtless  stood  within  sacred  enclo- 

*  There  are  also  Mrend  imaU  brick  pynunids  in  the  Thebeid. 
f  Sir  0.  WUkinson  oosjectures  that  the  name  may  be  meant  for  Shiahak,  of  the 
Twentj-seoopd  Dynasty,  perhaps  eonfoonded  with  boom  other  kii^. 
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BTues,  like  tboee  which  Burround  the  Second  and  Third  Pyramids. 
In  fact,  the  tomb  of  an  Egyptian  was  essentially  a  temple,  conse* 
crated  to  the  deities  of  AmentL 

The  liniits  of  our  work  will  not  admit,  in  general,  of  antiquarian 
discnssions  on  the  scale  we  have  allotted  to  the  Pyramids ;  bat 
their  vast  antiqnity,  their  existing  state,  and  the  deeply  interest- 
ing problems  they  suggest,  seemed  to  demand  that  the  reader 
should  be  put  in  possession  of  all  that  is  known  concerning  tliem. 
They  stand  out  as  conspicuously  on  the  comparatively  Ijlank  page 
of  early  Egyptian  history,  as  their  forms  rise  above  the  valley  of 
the  17ile,  the  monuments  of  an  almost  unknown  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 


NOTE  ON  EGYPTIAN  CHRONOLOGY. 

The  various  systems  of  chronology  adopted  by  the  Egyptologers  are 
based  on  astronomical  calculations,  on  the  traditions  of  Manetho  and  others, 
and  in  some  degree  on  the  chronology  of  Scripture.  Enjoying,  like  the 
kindred  Chaldaeans,  the  greatest  advantages  of  climate  and  horizon,  the 
Egyptians  divide  with  that  people  the  honour  of  being  the  first  cultivators 
of  astronomy.  Like  the  Chaldsean  temple-towers,  the  pyramids  had  prob* 
ably  a  connexion  with  astronomical  observation.  In  addition  to  other 
proofi,  it  has  been  discovered  that  the  passages  which  slope  inwards  from 
the  northern  face  of  these  structures  are  inclined  at  the  very  angle  which 
would  make  them  point  to  what  was  the  pole-star  at  the  epoch  of  their 
erection.  We  have  seen  the  reasons  for  ascribing  these  edifices  to  the 
Fourth  Dynasty,  probably  about  the  middle  of  the  twenty-fourth  century 
B.c^  or  about  4000  years  ago.  At  that  time,  on  account  of  the  precession 
of  the  equinoxes,  the  north  pole  of  the  heavens  was  about  3°  44'  from  the 
star  a  Draconis.  The  latitude  of  Ghizeh,  where  the  pyramids  stand,  being 
just  30^  N.,  this  would  be,  at  all  times,  the  inclination  of  a  tube  pointing 
to  the  true  pole.  But  the  altitude  of  the  then  polar  star,  at  its  two  meri- 
dian  passages^  would  differ  from  this  elevation  bv  the  amount  just  stated, 
and,  at  its  lower  cnlminarion,  would  be  about  26  16' ;  and  so  slightly  do 
the  passages  of  the  three  principal  pyramids  differ  from  this  inclination, 
that  the  mean  is  26^  13'.  *^  At  the  bottom  of  every  one  of  these  passages, 
therefore,  the  then  pole-star  must  have  been  visible  at  its  lower  culmina- 
tion, a  circumstance  which  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  been  uninten- 
tionalf  and  was  doubtless  connected  with  the  astronomical  observation  of 
that  star,  of  whose  proximity  to  the  pole,  at  the  epoch  of  the  erection  of 
these  wonderful  structures,  we  are  thus  furnished  with  a  monumental 
record  of  the  most  imperishable  nature."  *  It  is  obvious  how  complete  a 
criterion  this  discovery  would  afford  for  the  date  of  the  erection  of  the 
pyramids,  if  we  could  be  quite  sure  that  it  is  not  an  accidental  coincidence. 

•  Sir  J.  Heraohel,  Outline  of  Attrofmny,  §§  819,  820,  ed.  1849. 
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^  Other  Egyptian  monuments,  such  as  the  famous  zodiac  in  the  temple 
at  Denderah,  show  the  care  of  the  priests  in  taking  and  recording  astro- 
nomical observations,  upon  which  they  based  an  elaborate  system  of  chro- 
nology. They  claimed  the  discovery  of  the  true  length  of  the  solar  year, 
by  means  of  the  stars^  but  the  priests  kept  this  reckoning  to  themselves. 
The  year  employed  in  ordinary  computations,  both  civil  and  religious,  was 
the  "  Vague  Year"  of  365  days,  divided  into  twelve  months  of  30  days 
each,  with  five  days  added  after  the  twelfth.  It  was  in  use  from  a  time 
at  least  as  early  as  the  second  king  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty  (about 
B.C.  1500),  till  it  was  merged  in  the  Julian  year  by  Augustus  (b.c.  24). 
The  neglect  of  the  quarter  of  a  day  would  of  course,  as  in  the  Roman  cal- 
endar before  the  Jukah  reform,  have  caused  the  year  to  retire  through  the 
seasons.  But  its  division  into  three  seasons  of  four  months  each  seems  to 
prove  that  they  also  used  a  "  Tropical  Year,"  that  is,  one  whose  length 
was  regulated  by  the  recurrence  of  the  seasons.  The  three  seasons  were 
called  by  names  which  the  best  authorities  interpret  as  signifying  those  of 
"  Vegetation,"  "  Manifestation,"  and  the  "  Waters  "  or  "  Inundation." 
The  months  were  named  after  the  different  deities.  The  year  of  365^ 
days,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  nearest  approximation  they  made  to 
the  true  length  of  the  vear,  was  determined  by  the  heliacal  rising  of  Thoth 
or  Soth  (the  Dog  Star),  and  hence  was  called  the  "  Sothic  Year."  The 
interval  between  two  coincidences  of  the  Vague  and  Sothic  years  was 
1461  of  the  former  and  1460  of  the  latter.  This  was  called  the  "Sothic, 
or  Dog  Star  Cycle,"  and  is  a  period  of  the  greatest  importance  in  Egyptian 
chronology.  The  ancient  writers  mention  two  Sothic  epochs,  the  one 
called  the  era  of  Menophres  (the  Men-ptah  of  the  monuments),  on  July 
20th,  B.C.  1322,  probably  near  the  beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Dynasty, 
and  the  other  on  July  20th,  a.d.  139,  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius. 
There  seems  to  have  been  also  a  ^  Tropical  Cycle,"  at  the  end  of  which 
the  Vague  and  Tropical  years  coincided,  consisting  of  about  1500  Vague 
years ;  but  our  information  on  this  point  is  scanty  and  imcertain.  Suppos- 
ing that  the  Tropical  cycle  began  with  the  Vague  year  in  which  the  new 
moon  fell  at  or  near  the  vernal  equinox,  we  obtain  two  such  epochs, 
namely,  Jan.  7,  b.c.  2005,  in  the  reign  of  Amenemha  II.,  of  the  Twelfth 
Dynasty;  and  Dec.  28,  B.C.  507,  imder  Darius  Etystaspis.  Equally  im- 
portant and  difficult  is  the  "  Phoenix  Cycle,"  to  which  Herodotus  alludes 
in  his  celebrated  fable  of  the  phoenix.  From  the  astronomical  ceiling  of 
the  Rameseum  (formerly  called  the  Memnonium)  at  El-Kumeh,  we  learn 
that  this  fabled  bird  was  a  constellation,  **  the  Phoenix  of  Osiris,"  corre- 
sponding probably  to  the  constellation  now  called  Cygnus.  Its  heliacal 
rising  on  the  first  day  of  the  Vague  year  seems  to  have  marked  the  com- 
mencement of  a  Phoenix  cycle,  which  would  therefore  be  of  the  same 
length  as  the  Sothic  cycle,  namely,  1460  Julian,  or  1461  Vague  years,  the 
very  interval  which  Tacitus  assigns  to  the  successive  returns  of  the  phoenix. 
Tacitus  also  places  the  recurrences  of  the  cycle  in  the  reigns  of  Sesostris 
(probably  Sesertesen  III.),  Amasis,  and  Ptolemy  UL ;  and  Mr.  Poole  has 
shown  that  the  two  latter  known  dates  agree  fairly  well  with  those  calcu- 
lated approximately  from  the  Rameseum.  These  epochs  may  be  more 
accurately  deduced  from  the  "  Great  Panegyrical  Year,"  an  Egyptian 
cycle,  four  of  which  made  up  1461  Julian  years,  having  a  mean  length  of 
365^  Julian  years,  and  made  up  of  364^  and  360  such  years  alternately. 
If  the  Phoenix  cycle  corresponded  exacUy  with  the  Panegyrical,  it  must 
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have  consisted  of  1461  Julian  (instead  of  Vague)  jean.  The  Great 
Panegyrical  Month  contained  30  Julian  jearsi  and  the  Year  was  made  up 
bj  intercalating  4|  or  6  years  alternately.  From  these  data  Mr.  Poole 
has  calculated  the  following  chronological  epochs : 


'B.C. 

^717.    Era  of  Menes,  the  first  king  of  Egypt  lint  Cheat  Paneffyrieal  Tear.  Length, 

SSHyeara. 
8362.    Time  of  Saphis  L  and  XL,  kings  of  the  Fourth  Dynasty. 

Second  Great  Panequrieal  Year,    Length,  866  years. 
1986.    Time  of  Seserteeen  IIL,  fourth  long  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty. 
Third  Great  Panegyrical  Year,    Length,  864^  years. 
First  Phcenix  Cyde. 
1622.    Foarik  Great  Panegyrical  Tear,    Length,  866  years. 
1266.     Fifth  Great  Panegyrical  Year,    Leng2^  864i  years. 
891.    Sixth  Great  Panegyrical  Year.    Length,  866  years. 
.  626.    Li  the  reign  of  Amasis,  of  the  Twenty-dxth  Dynasty. 

Seventh  Great  Panegyrical  Year,    Length,  864^  years. 
Second  Phanix  Oyde, 
161.     In  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philometor. 

£ighth  Great  Panegyrical  Year,    Length,  866  years.  • 
A.n. 
206.    In  the  reign  of  Septimius  Serenub 

ninth  Great  Panegyrical  Year,    Length,  864J-  years. 

Mr.  Poole  also  gives  the  following  table  of  epochs  mentioned  on  the 
monuments,  with  their  probable  dates : 

I.C. 

2862.     Second  Panegyrical  Year, 

Time  (£f  SapUs  L  and  IL,  ki^gs  of  the  Foorth  Dynasty,  and  boUders  of  the  Great 
Pyramid. 
2006.     Fh'et  Tropical  OyeU. 

lime  of  Amenemha  II.    Twelfth  Dynasty. 
1472-1.  Date  in  the  fourth  year  of  Sethee.    Eighteenth  Dynasty. 
1442.    Date  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  Queen  Amen-nunt    Eighteenth  Dynasty. 
1412.     Date  fai  the  thirty-third  year  of  Thothmes  m.    Eighteenth  Dynasty. 
691.     Date  in  the  reign  of  Psammetiehus  IL    Twenty-sixth  Dynasty. 
661.    Date  In  the  reign  of  Amaris.    Twenty-sixth  Dynasty. 

The  accession  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynastj  is  fixed,  with  a  high  degree 
of  piobabilitj,  about  B.C.  1525.  Different  opinions  are  held  as  to  the  cor* 
respondence  of  this  epoch  with  the  Exodus ;  some  chronologers  placing  it 
about  the  same  time,  others  (as  Mr.  Poole)  as  much  as  125  years  earlier, 
and  others  (as  the  Rabbis  and  Lepsius)  200  jears  later.  Unfortunately 
it  is  impossiDle  to  settle  this  epoch  independentlT,  as  a  point  in  Scripture 
chronology. 

The  Egyptian  priests  told  Herodotus  that  there  had  been  341  genera 
lions,  both  of  kings  and  of  high-priests,  from  Menes  to  Sethos  (the  succes- 
sor of  the  Ethiopian  Tirhaka).  This  he  calculates  as  11,340  years.  He 
adds  that^  during  this  period,  the  sun  had  "  twice  risen  where  he  now  sets, 
and  twice  set  where  he  now  rises."  This  apparently  absurd  statement  is 
explained  by  Mr.  Poole  as  referring  to  "  the  solar  risings  of  stars  having 
fidlen  on  those  days  of  the  Vague  year  on  which  the  settings  fell  in  the 
time  of  Sethos  **  {Hbrce  j^gyptiacce,  p.  94). 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 


HISTORY  OF  EGYPT  FROM  THE  SHEPHERD .  INVASION  TO  THE 
FINAL  CONQUEST  BY  PERSIA.    B.C.  2080?  TO  B.O.  858. 


"  High  on  h\B  ear  Sesoiiris  strnck  mj  riew, 
Wnora  seepter'd  slsTes  in  golden  ouimm  drew : 
His  hands  a  bow  and  pointed  javelin  hold: 
His  giant  limbs  are  arm'd  in  scales  of  gold. 
Between  the  statnes  Obelisks  were  placed. 
And  the  learn'd  walls  with  Hierogljphics  graced."— -Popb. 


nusHiPRnoKXNOS,  OR  Bmoi,  m  fiftmuith,  bijltiwith,  avd  simnrnwrR  orwAgnm  ow 

M ANBTHO— THHR  OOHXaXIOir  WITK  TBI  SCBIPTtTBI  HI8T0BT— QUHTIOK  Or  TBI  BXODOf 
— OONBBZIOK  or  BGTPT  WITH  OEBBCB-— BZPCLSXOB  OP  TBB  SEXPBBRDS— VKIOX  OV  BGTP%— 

TBBcnr  or  tbbbbs— TWBLrra  avd  tiurtbbmth  dtxastibb— biqbtbbxtk  axd  xucb- 

TBBMTH,  THR  CLDIAX  Or  BOTPTZAIT  POWBR  AXD  ART— BIQBTBBirTH  DTRASTT :  TBB  THOT^* 
Mn— ARBNOPH  ni.— TBB  YOCAL  MBMMOK— TBB  8UX-W0B8B|PPBB8— ITXICBTBBMTH  DTNASTt': 
8BTBBB  I.— RAMBSn  IL—"  SR808TRIS  "— ASIATIC  OOWQUSSIfl  SISL^— TBMPLBS  AT  THBBBB 
AHD  MBXPBIS,  AXD  IX  BTHIOPIA— COLOSSAL  BTATOTS— MBX-PTAH— T  Wf  EX  1 ARTH  DTXASTT: 
BAMB8B8  III.— DBCLIXB  OV  THB  KUTGDOM— TWBXTT-riRST  DTXASTT  AT  TAXIS— 6RXITXC  IX- 
VLDRXCR  IX  RGTPT— TWRXTT4B00XD  PTXASTT  AT  BUBASTIS— AS8TBUXB— BBISBAK  AXD 
BBHOBOAM— SBRAH  THR  COSmTR— 4WRXTT-THIRD  DTXASTT  AT  TAXIft— ORSCURITT  AXD  IHS- 
GLIXR— TWBXTT-rOURTH  DTXASTT— B0CCH0RI8  THR  WlBR-^TWRXTT-nmC  DTXASTT,  OV 
.  BTHI0PIAX8— THB    8ARA008    AXD    TIRHAKAH— HOSHRA,    KIXO    OV    IHRARL— SBXXACHRRIB 

f  AXD    HBIBKIAH— LBQBXD  OV  THB   PRIBBT  SRTROS--THB  DODBCARCHT— TWRKTT-8IZTH  DT^  ' 

XA8TT  AT  SAlS— PSAMMEnCHCS  I.— ORRBK  MXRCBXARIRS-HnRGB  OV  ASHDOD-HRECBSSIOX  OV 
THB    80LDIBB8— KBKO    OR    PHARAOH-XBOHO— WAR    WITH    XRBUCHADXRSZAR— DRATB    OV 
J08IAH— CTRCUBXAYIGATIOX  OV  AVRICA— XRKO'S    OAXAL — ^PSAMHRTICHUB    II.— APRIBS  OR 
J  PHARAOH-HOPHRA— XBBUCHADXBIRAR    IX    RUTPT— WAR   WITH  CTRBXR— BXTOLT   OV    THR 

▲RHT— DRATR  OV  APROS— RRIGX  OV  AAHXR8  n.  OR  AHASIS— HIS  MOXUMBKTS— BIS  CHARAO* 
TER  AXD  HABITS— IXTBRXAL  PBOSPXRITT— IXTEROOURSR  WITH  GRRRCR— PSAXMRXnUft— 
OOKQUBST  OV  RGTPT  BT  CAHBTBKS— THR  TWBXTrT-SRTRXTB,  OR  PRRSIAX  DTXASTT— RRYOLV 
OV  DTARUB  AXD  AMTRTJBOS— ROTPT  AGAIX  lXDRPRXI>RXT--4WBMTT;XnRB  AXD  TMRIIRTH 
DTXASnXS— THR  XBCTAXXBOSy  XTC^— VIXAL  PXBSIAX  OOXQURST— ALRSAXDRR  AXD  TBS 
PL0LRHIX8. 

The  rule  of  the  Shepherd  SangB^  by  whom  the  Memphian  and 
other  kmgdoms  were  overthrown,  is  doubly  interesting  from  it0 
probable  connexion  with  sacred  history.  Unfortunately,  however, 
its  annals  are  as  obscure  as  the  Scripture  history  itself  is  rendered 
by  chronological  difficulties,  and  by  the  constant  use  of  the  titie 
Pharaoh,  without  the  proper  names  of  the  respective  kings.  The 
.  dynasties  of  the  Hyksos,*  or  Shepherd  Kings,  are  the  MfteerUh^ 

*  This,  their  Egyptian  name,  is  derived  by  ICanetiio  from  Eyk,  a  kfaig,  and  Soi,  a 
shepherd.  The  latter  word  eiists  in  Coptic  In  the  hieroglyphicB  Eak  is  Kfi^,  and 
ffukf  captive^  a  sense  whidi  Manetho  also  mentions.  This  e^ol<^  has  helped  to 
fRTOor  the  now  exploded  opimon  that  these  ^'captiTe^hepherds"  were  the  Israelites. 
But  the  I^gyptians  used  captive  as  a  term  of  contempt  for  foreigners ;  so  that  the  word 
may  mean  ^*  foreign  shepherds." 
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SixieerUAj  and  Seventeenth.  Manetho  says  that  they  were  Arabs ; 
bat  he  callg  the  six  kings  of  the  Fifteenth,  or  First  Shepherd 
Dynasty,  Phoenicians.  This  statement  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Poole, 
who  connects  the  invasion  of  the  Shepherds  with  the  great  moYO- 
ment  of  the  Phoenicians  from  the  shores  of  the  Erythraean  Sea, 
and  with  the  expedition  of  Chedorlaomer.  Manetho  says  that 
they  took  Memphis,  and  founded  a  city  in  the  Sethroite  nome 
(probably  the  fortified  camp  of  Avaris,  the  later  Felnsinm,  on  the 
eastern  frontier),  whence  they  conquered  all  Egy^t.  The  primary 
object  of  this  camp  was  to  resist  the  Assyrians,  from  whom, 
Manetho  teUs  us,  they  expected  an  inyasion.  He  adds  that 
th^  easily  gained  possession  of  the  country  without  a  battle, 
^hich  has  been  ^plained  by  the  hypothesis  that  they  were 
brought  in  as  auxiliaries  or  mercenaries,  in  contests  between 
the  native  dynasties;  i>erhapB  to  aid  the  Memplnans  against 
tiie  Thebans.  Mr.  Poole  supposes  tnem  to  have  been  at  first  in 
a  subordinate  ]>osition,  and  on  friendly  terms  with  some  of  the 
'Egyptian  kings,  so  that  their  rule  in  Lower  and  part  of  Upper 
E^rpt  was  not  inconsistent  with  that  of  the  Twelfth  and  Thir- 
teenth Dynasties  at  Thebes*  It  was  not,  he  thinks,  till  the 
dose  of  the  latter  dynasty,  that  the  Shepherds  began  that 
oppressive  rule  which  made  them  hateful  to  the  Egyptians,  and 
so  provoked  their  expulsion. 

The  first  king  of  the  Fifteenth  Dynasty  was  Salatis  or  Saites 
(about  B.  0.  2080  ?),  who  ruled  at  Memphis,  and  made  both  Upper 
and  Lower  Egypt  tributary ;  Mr.  Poole  assigns  Abraham's  visit  to 
Egypt  to  about  the  beginning  of  his  reign.  The  name  of  his 
foordi  succesMtr  is  found  on  the  hieroglyphics  as  Assa;  and  this 
is  the  king  to  whom  Joseph  was  prime  minister,  according  to  Mr. 
Poole's  computations. 

It  is  impossible  to  discuss  here  the  various  opinions  held  upon 
this  most  difficult  and  as  yet  undecided  question.  Its  settlement 
on  purely  chronological  grounds  is  forbidden  by  the  difficulties 
in  which  both  Egyptian  and  Scriptural  chronology  are  involved; 
and  it  is  necessary  to  draw  other  arguments  from  the  state  of 
Egyptian  affairs  as  described  in  the  book  of  Genesis.  The 
chronology  of  Egypt  is  now  so  far  settled,  that  the  accession  of* 
the  Eighteenth  (Theban)  Dynasty  may  be  regarded  as  fixed  to 
within  a  few  years  of  b.  a  1625.  The  era  of  the  Exodus,  on  the 
system  of  Ussher  (that  given  in  the  margin  of  our  English 
Bibles),  is  b.  o.  1491.  The  obvious  conclusion  agrees  with  the 
statement  of  Manetho,  according  to  Julius  Africanus,  that  Moses 
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left  Egypt  under  tlie  first  king  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty,  whose 
name  was  Amos  or  Amosis.*  The  same  king,  according  to 
Josephns  (who  calls  him  Tethmosis),  expelled  the  Shepherd 
Kings ;  and  there  is,  in  fieust,  no  doubt  that  the  great  power  of 
the  Eighteenth  Dynasty  was  connected  with  their  expulsion.  In 
this  change  of  dynasty  many  writers  see  a  natural  explanation  of 
the  "new  king  who  knew  not  Joseph."  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson, 
for  instance,  supposes  that  the  Israelites  held  their  possessions  in , 
Oofihen  under  tiie  Memphian  kings  on  the  condition  of  certain 
service,  but  that  the  conquering  Theban  dynasty  paid  no  respect 
to  the  agreement,  and  converted  the  fixed  service  into  a  cruel 
bondage.  The  same  distinguished  writer,  following  the  received 
Scriptural  chronology,  assigned  the  exodus  to  the  fourth  year  of 
Thothmes  ILL,  the  fifth  and  greatest  king  of  the  Eighteenth 
Dynasty,  arguing  that  there  is  no  explicit  statement  of  the  death 
of  Pharaoh  himself  in  the  Bed  Sea.t  So  far  from  finding  any 
diflSculty  in  the  blow  which  must  have  been  inflicted  on  Egypt, 
first  by  the  plagues,  and  then  by  the  loss  of  its  army,  he  viewed  the 
departure  of  the  Israelites  as  leaving  the  king  free  to  make  new 
conquests  I  It  is  hard  to  believe  that,  in  such  a  sense  as  this, 
"Egypt  was  glad  when  they  departed.^'  Lepsius  places  the 
arrival  of  the  Israelites  under  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty,  and  the 
exodus  under  the  Nineteenth. 

Passing  over  as  hardly  worthy  of  notice  the  opposite  extreme, 
of  placing  the  exodus  before  the  Shepherd  invasion,  we  must 
give  a  brief  account  of  Mr.  Poole's  theory.  For  reasons  which  we 
cannot  stay  to  mention,  he  rejects  the  very  comer-stone  of  the 
received  chronology,  namely,  the  period  of  480  years  from  the 
exodus  to  the  building  of  Solomon's  temple,  and  places  the  exodus 
in  the  year  b.  o.  1652.  This  date  is  founded  chiefly  on  the 
numbers  given  in  the  Book  of  Judges,  combined  with  the  state- 
ment of  St.  Paul,  that  the  mle  of  the  Judges  lasted  about  460 
years,  and  confirmed  by  an  ingenious  aignment  from  technical 
chronology  and  some  minor  proofi.  Then,  assigning  215  years 
to  the  sojourn  in  Egypt,  he  brings  the  migration  of  Israel  to 
B.  o.  1867,  and  the  government  of  Joseph  to  b.  o.  1876.    All  these 

*  According  to  the  Armenian  version  of  the  Chronieon  of  KuBebius,  Moses  led  the 
Jews  out  of  Egypt  under  Achencheres,  the  ninth  king  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty,  tfto 
former  statement  may  rather  refer  to  the  flight  of  M oees  than  to  the  Exodus. 

f  In  his  Essay  on  Egyptian  History,  however,  in  Rawlinson^s  fferodotw  (book  it 
app.  ii.  ch.  Tiii. ;  yoL  ii.  p.  808),  Wilkinson  says :  **  It  is  probable  that  the  exodus  took 
place  in  the  reign  of  Ptathmen,^  the  son  of  Barneses  IL,  a  king  of  the  Nineteenth  Dy- 
nasty, which  is  the  date  of  the  Rabbhis  and  Lepdus. 
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dates  fall  within  the  dynastiee  of  the  Shepherds,  whom  we  may 
easily  believe  to  have  been  Egyptianized  enough  to  account  for  the 
indications  given  in  Scriptore  of  Egyptian  customs  and  religious 
usages.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Poole  argues  that  many  points  of 
the  narrative  are  quite  irreconcilable  with  tibe  idea  that  the  Pharaohs 
of  this  period  were  native  Egyptians.  Such  are  their  cordial  recep- 
tion of  foreigners,  whom  the  Egyptians  despised  and  hated ;  and 
the  pure  despotism  of  Joseph's  Pharaoh,  whose  will  is  law,  and 
who  reduces  the  Egyptians  to  serfdom,  while  the  native  monarchs 
were  restrained  by  law,  and  set  a  high  value  on  the  attachment  of 
their  subjects.  In  the  fear  lest  the  Israelites  should  join  their 
enemies  in  some  expected  war,  Mr.  Poole  finds  an  allusion  to  the 
rival  Assyrian  dynasty  or  to  the  growing  power  of  the  native 
Theban  kings.  The  rise  of  the  new  king  who'^knew  not  Joseph 
he  explains  by  the  fact  that  there  were  di£ferent  dynasties 
of  Shepherds.  Besides  the  Fifteenth,  under  whom  Joseph 
is  supposed  to  have  lived,  and  who  were  probably  Phoenicians, 
the  Sixteenth  seem  to  have  established  themselves  on  the  eastern 
frontier  about  the  same  time;  and  it  is  agreed  that  they 
were  an  Assyrian  race.  Assyrian  names  occur  in  the  Turin 
list  of  kings,  and  the  prophet  Isaiah  uses  this  remarkable 
expression,  "My  people  went  down  aforetime  into  Egypt,  to 
sojourn  there,  and  the  Awyrian  oppressed  them  without  cause."* 
Sow  we  are  distinctly  told  that  the  first  king  of  the  Fifteenth 
Dynasty  fortified  his  frontier  against  the  Assyrians,  who  would 
seem  at  length  to  have  taken  Memphis,  and  founded  there  the 
Sixteenth  Dynasty. 

Such,  omitting  minor  and  more  doubtftil  points,  is  the  present 
state  of  this  great  question,  so  interesting  to  every  student  of 
the  Bible.  The  internal  evidence  seems  very  evenly  balanced. 
The  former  view  has  ancient  tradition  on  its  side,  and  the  highly 
ingenious  arguments  on  which  the  latter  rests  would  fall  at  once 
to  the  ground  if  the  key-stone  of  the  received  chronology  could  be 
maintained,  a  conclusion  for  which  there  is  much  to  be  said. 
The  uncertainty  in  which  we  are  obliged  to  leave  the  subject  gives 
one  of  those  striking  lessons  of  which  ancient,  and  especially 
sacred,  history  is  full, — ^that  we  may  well  be  content  to  have 
the  great  events   of  history  preserved  for  us  in  that  broad 

*  Isauih  10.  4.  Thia  is  quoted  aa  a  pari  of  Mr.  Poolers  argoment ;  but  certainly  it 
aeema  more  natural  to  understand  the  prophet  as  speaking  of  two  parallel  eyents  in  the 
Instory  of  Israel,  the  Egyptian  bondage,  and  the  captiTity  of  the  Ten  Tribes  by  the 
Assyrians,  the  latter  a  contemporary  eyenC 
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outline  which  compels  us  to  regard  them  in  their  great  moral 
significance,  without  being  suffered  to  Mtter  away  our  atten- 
tion on  unprofitable  details.  The  Pharaohs  of  Abraham,  Joseph, 
and  Moses,  are  simply  ^^ Pharaohs"  after  all,  unnamed  rulers 
of  the  land  of  bondage,  and  our  chief  concern  is  with  ^o 
race  to  whom   they   were   made   the   instruments   of  ^God's 


We  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  absence  from  the  monuments  of 
any  record  of  the  sojourn  or  departure  of  the  Israelites,  for  the 
scenes  of  brick-making  at  Theb^  already  noticed,  caii  hardly  refer 
to  them,  as  their  residence  was  in  Lower  Egypt.  In  any  case,  we 
should  not  expect  such  events  as  the  elevation  of  a  foreign  viceroy, 
or  the  calamities  of  the  exodus,  to  be  depicted  on  the  national 
monuments.  But  besides,  the  whole  period  of  the  Shepherd 
Kings  is  singularly  barren  of  monumental  records,  an  argument, 
so  far  as  it  goes,  in  favor  of  Mr.  Poole's  view. 

Of  the  Shepherd  Kings  themselves,  we  have  only  further  to  say, 
that  at  the  dose  of  the  Fifteenth  Dynasty  the  native  Memphian 
kings  seem  to  have  recovered  their  power  for  a  time,  forming  the 
SeverUh  and  Eighih  Dyncuties  of  Manetho,  whose  accession  Mr. 
Poole  places  about  the  time  of  Joseph's  death.  They  were 
succeeded  about  b.  o.  1680,  by  the  Shepherd  Kings  of  the  Seven- 
teerUh  Dynasty ,  whom  the  copyists  of  Manetho  confdse  with  the 
Fifteenth,  and  erroneously  represent  as  consisting  partly  of  Shep- 
herds and  partly  of  Thebans.  The  whole  relations  of  these 
Shepherd  Kings  to  Egypt  concur  with  the  monuments  of  preceding 
and  later  rulers  to  show  how  closely  the  Egyptian  monarchy  was 
concerned  with  the  Semitic  races  of  "Western  Asia. 

But  other  most  interesting  relations,  namely  with  Europe, 
now  come  into  view.  The  land  of  Gbebob,  whose  brilliant  his- 
tory seems  to  wait  till  we  can  emerge  fix>m  the  obscurer 
annals  of  the  East,  now  begins  to  loom  across  the  waters  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Her  earliest  traditions  point  to  Egypt  and 
Phoenicia  as  the  sources  of  her  civilization.  We  are  not 
about  to  recall  Cecrops  and  Cadmus,  Danaus  and  ^gyptus, 
from  the  limbo  ,of  mythology,  to  which  recent  scholarship 
has  consigned  them;  and  yet  it  is  worth  while  to  remember 
the  distinction  between  what  is  mythical  and  what  is  traditional  in 
the  uncertain  ages  of  a  nation's  history.    The  poetical  tempera- 


*  The  whole  sabject  will  demand  some  further  notice  in  the  next  chapter,  in  connex- 
ion with  the  Egyptian  and  other  traditions  about  the  Exodus. 
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ment  of  the  Oreeks  so  inextricably  mingled  these  two  elements, 
that  we  have  no  choice  but  to  refer  both  back  to  a  period  before 
the  commencement  of  trustworthy  history.  But  to  aflSrm  as 
certain  the  falsehood  of  these  legends,  is  to  conyert  our  want 
of  Imowledge  into  an  ignorance  more  positive  than  that  which 
was  wont  to  accept  them  as  historic  facts.  The  influence  of 
Egyptian  civilization  on  Oreece  is  shown  in  her  extant  works 
of  art,  almost  as  certainly  as  Phoenician  influence  is  traced  in 
the  enduring  forms  of  the  alphabet  she  has  transmitted  to  all 
Europe.  The  traditions  of  Egypt  as  well  as  Greece  point  to  the 
times  of  the  Shepherd  Kings  and  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty  as  the 
period  when  this  influence  began ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  expulsion  of  the  Shepherds  may  have  driven  a  wave 
of  mingled  Egyptian  and  Phoenician  population  to  the  shores  of 
Greece.  It  is,  to  say  the  least,  curious  to  find  <^  Cecrops  the 
Saite  "  as  the  traditional  founder  of  the  city  of  Athena,  the  god- 
dess identified  by  the  Greeks  with  the  Egyptian  Neith,  who  was 
worshipped  at  Sais,  a  city  which  belonged  to  the  Shepherds  of 
the  Fifteenth  Dynasty.  Cadmus,  again,  the  traditional  founder  of 
Thebee,  is  sometimes  called  an  I^gyptain,  sometimes  a  Phoenician, 
and  both  he  and  Danaus  are  represented  as  leaders  of  the  Shep- 
herds when  they  left  Egypt,  in  the  curious  account  of  the  exodus 
preserved  by  Diodorus.*  That  Egypt  had  begun  to  concern  her- 
self in.  the  affairs  of  the  Mediterranean  long  before  the  real  history 
of  Greece  begins,  is  proved  by  the  representation  of  a  sea-fight 
with  the  Cretans  and  Carians  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century  b.c.  Nor  can  we  believe  that  the  notices  in  Herodotus 
of  the  intercourse  of  both  Greeks  and  Trojans  with  Egypt  at  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  war  are  wholly  fictitious,  though  they  cannot 
be  accepted  as  affording  the  slightest  materials  for  history.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  the  Greek  copyists  of  Manetho  undertake 
to  tell  us  that  the  deluge  of  Deucalion  was  in  the  time  of  Mis- 
phramiithosis  (Thothmes  II.),  the  fourth  or  fifth  king  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth Dynasty,  and  that  Armais  was  the  Danaus  who  fied  from 
his  brother  -^gyptus  (Setliosis)  and  founded  Argos,  we  can  only 
snppoee  that  they  are  inserting  the  legends  of  Hellas  at  those 
points  in  the  Egyptian  annals  most  consonant  with  their  own 
theories  of  chronology. 

The  Shepherds  were  at  last  expelled  by  the  kings  of  the 
Eighteenth  Dynasty,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  power  established 

*  See  tiie  followfng  cbapter ;  and  for  a  foil  aocotmt  of  these  traditions,  see  Poole, 
Eofm  jSgypHaea^  pp.  185—187. 
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at  Thebes  by  those  of  the  Eleventh,  Twelfth,  and  Thirteenth. 
"Were  we  writing  the  history  of  Egypt  for  its  own  sake,  rather 
than  in  relation  to  the  whole  world,  we  should  but  have  reached 
the  threshold  of  the  subject,  for  it  was  under  this  great  line  of 
Theban  kings  that  the  land  reached  that  climax  of  civilization, 
art,  and  conquest,  which  is  recorded  on  its  monuments.  Except 
the  pyramids  and  the  tombs  around  them,  those  monuments — the 
vast  temples,  with  their  obelisks  and  sphinxes,  the  huge  colossal 
statues,  and  the  paintings  of  life  on  the  tombs  of  Thebes — ^belong 
almost  entirely  to  the  period  we  are  approaching.  From  this 
period,  too,  the  Greeks  derived  those  traditions  of  Egyptian 
prowess  which  they  personified  in  the  conqueror  Sesostris.  To 
preserve  the  continuity  of  the  Egyptian  history,  and  to  prepare 
for  its  connexion  with  that  of  the  Hebrew  and  Assyrian  monarch- 
ies, we  must  follow  its  annals  considerably  below  the  epoch  of 
the  exodus. 

The  city  of  No,  Na- Amun,  or  Amun-hi  (the  abode  of  Amman)^ 
a  title  which  the  Greeks  translated  Diospolk  (the  Oity  of  Jov^^ 
had  the  same  precedence  in  Upper,  that  Memphis  had  in  Lower 
Egypt.  Hence  it  was  called  Ap  or  Ape  (the  head  or  capital) ; 
which  became,  with  the  feminine  ar^cle,  Tap6,  in  the  Memphian 
dialect  Thap6 ;  whence  the  Greek  ThebsB,  and  our  Thkbes.  The 
accidental  coincidence  was  naturally  improved  by  an  assimilation 
of  the  legends  of  the  Egyptian  and  Boeotian  Thebes.  The  Egyp- 
tian city  was  fabled  to  have  a  hundred  gates,  each  capable  of  send- 
ing forth  an  army  complete  with  its  chariots.  Thebes  stood  about 
420  miles  above  Heliopolis,  and  125  below  Elephantine,  by  the 
river.  Its  original  site  appears  to  have  been  on  the  right  or  east- 
ern bank ;  but  gi*eat  buildings,  including  the  necropolis,  were 
erected  in  what  was  called  the  "  Libyan  suburb,"  on  the  western 
side ;  extending  up  to,  and  hewn  into,  the  Libyan  mountain.  The 
ruins  of  the  city  and  suburb  cover  a  space  of  about  two  miles  from 
north  to  south  and  four  from  east  to  west,  in  which  the  villages 
of  Kamak  and  El-Uksor  (Luqsor),  on  the  east  side,  and  El-Kumeh 
and  Medinet-Abou  on  the  west,  seem  lost.  The  names  of  these 
villages  serve  to  describe  the  positions  of  the  ruins,  which  for 
extent  and  grandeur  are  the  most  wonderful  in  the  world.  The 
great  traveller,  Belzoni,  thus  records  his  first  impressions  on  find- 
ing himself  amidst  them : — ^^  It  appeared  to  me  like  entering  a 
city  of  giants,  who,  after  a  long  conflict,  were  all  destroyed,  leav- 
'  ing  the  ruins  of  their  temples  as  the  only  proof  of  their  former 
existence."    In  antiquity,  Thebes  must  yield  to  Abydos,  Her- 
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monthiB,  and  other  cities  of  Upper  Egypt,  which  are  mentioned 
on  the  altar  of  King  Papi,  in  the  Turin  Musettm,  on  which  Thebes 
itself  is  not  named.  The  First  and  Second  Dynasties  ruled,  as 
we  have  seen,  at  This,Jthe  later  Abydos,  about  600  years  before 
Thebes  became  the  capital.  Its  rise  to  be  the  seat  of  the  Eleventh 
Dynasty  was  about  contemporary  with  the  establishment  of  the 
ninth  at  Heradeopolis ;  -  and  its  earliest  monuments  are  the  tombs 
of  the  Enentefs  of  the  Ninth  Dynasty,  and  the  vestiges  of  tem- 
ples built  by  Sesertesen  and  Amenemha  I.,  tiie  first  two  Kings 
of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty.  Thebes  seems  to  have  succeeded  to  the 
smaller  city  of  Hermonthis,  as  Abydos  did  to  This. 

Of  the  Eleventh  Dynasty  (  B.C.  2200—2080)  we  have  already 
spoken.  It  ends  with  Amenemha  I.,  and  the  Twe^h  begins  with 
hid  son  and  co-regent,  Sesebtesbn  (or  Osirtasen)  I.,  the  first  great 
Egyptian  conqueror.  In  his  name  ^e  trace  the  Sesostris  of  the 
Greeks.  But  the  identification  goes  little  beyond  the  name ;  for 
we  should  seek  in  vain  for  any  Egyptian  king  whose  personal  his- 
toiy  answers  to  the  exploits  related  of  Sesostris.  Under  such 
names  as  Sesostris  and  Semiramis  the  Greeks  were  accustomed  to 
gather  into  one  the  stories  told  them  of  several  kings  and  queens ; 
just  as  the  romance  and  ballad  writers  of  the  middle  ages  dealt 
with  the  names  of  Arthur  and  Charlemagne,  Coeur-dfe-Lion  and 
Bobin  Hood.  Passing  over  Amenemha  II.,  in  whose  reign  we  have 
seen  that  a  tropical  cycle  began  (b.o.  2005),  and  Sesertesen  II.,  we 
come  to  Sesertesen  III.,  who  has  perhaps  the  best  claim  to  be  the 
personal  type  of  Sesostris,  as  Sethos  and  Bameses  II.,  of  the  Nine- 
teenth fabled  Dynasty,  most  nearly  answer  to  the  greatest  exploits 
of  that  monarch.  The  only  example  of  the  deification  of  a  de- 
ceased Egyptian  king  in  early  times  is  in  the  worship  which  we 
see  on  the  monuments  paid  to  Sesertesen  m.  by  his  successors  of 
the  Eighteenth  Dynas^ ;  and  this  may  explain  Manetho's  state- 
'  ment,  that  Sesostris  was  placed  by  the  Egyptians,  next  after  Osiris, 
the  youngest  of  tlie  gods.  The  first  Phoenix  cycle  commenced 
draring  his  reign,  b.o.  1986.  In  his  successor,  Amenemha  III.,  we 
may  probably  trace  the  Moebis  of  the  Greeks,  as  his  prsenomen 
bears  some  resemblance  to  that  name,  and  he  is  said  by  Manetho 
to  have  built  the  labyrinth  in  the  Arsinoite  nome  (the  Paioum) 
for  his  tomb,  and  his  name  has  been  discovered  on  its  ruins.* 
Another  great  work  which  bears  his  name  is  the  lake  Moeris,  in 
the  same  nome,  the  improvement  of  which,  for  the  purpose  of  regu-r 

*  Herodotus  erroiieoQfllj  oflsignfl  it  to  the  twelve  kings  who  reigned  before  Psam* 
metichua. 
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lating  the  inundation,  was  probably  a  work  of  the  Twelfth  Dynas- 
ty. The  Greeks  seem,  however,  to  have  nsed  the  name  of  Mceris 
almost  as  vaguely  as  Sesostris.  Herodotus  assigns  a  date  to 
Moeris,  nine  hundred  years  before  his  o^i  time,  that  is,  about 
1355  B.o.  This  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  time  of  Amenemha 
ni.,  but  it  agrees  very  nearly  with  the  era  of  Menophres  (b.c. 
1322),  which  is  one  of  the  fixed  points  of  Egyptian  chronology ; 
so  that  Menophres  would  be  a  Moeris.  There  remain  three  kings 
and  a  queen  of  no  importance.  The  dynasty  lasted  about  160 
years.  The  conquest  of  Ethiopia  is  assigned  to  the  kings  of  this 
dynasty,  who  built  a  fortress  in  that  country  at  Samneh,  as  well 
as  the  city  of  Abydos,  in  place  of  This,  in  Upper  Egypt.  Among 
the  fragments  of  their  monuments  in  the  British  Museum,  is  a 
mutilated  wooden  statue  of  King  An.  The  Thirteenthj  which 
began  about  b.o.  1920,  fills  up  the  interval  of  400  years  to  the 
accession  of  the  Eighteenth.  They  were  probably  tributary  to 
the  Shepherd  Kings,  but  extended  their  power  into  Ethiopia.* 

The  Thirteenth  Dynasty  was  succeeded  at  Thebes  by  the 
JEigkteenth  (about  b.o.  1525),  and  this  by  the  NineteeTUh  (about 
B.0. 1340).  Under  these  two  dynasties  Egypt  reached  her  climax 
of  power  and  splendour.  The  Twentieth  Dynasty  (about  b.o.  1 220) 
witnessed  the  decline  of  the  Theban  kingdom,  though  with  a  tem- 
porary revival  under  Kameses  III.  The  names  and  ntunbers  of 
the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Dynasties  are  evidently  confiised 
by  the  copyists  of  Manetho  ;  but  the  splendid  monuments  of  these 
kings  supply  more  accurate  information.  It  is,  in  fact,  on  the 
temples  and  other  great  edifices  tliat  the  political  history  of  Egypt 
is  inscribed,  while  the  pictures  in  the  tombs  exhibit  the  common 
life  of  the  Egyptians.  They  are  arranged  by  Mr.  Poole  in  three 
divisions : — ^first  nine  sovereigns  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty ;  then 
five  of  an  intrusive  race,  probably  contemporary  with  some  of  the 
former ;  and  finally,  eight  more,  including  the  last  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth Dynasty  and  the  seven  of  the  Nineteenth.  "We  give  the 
names  of  these  kings  as  they  are  read  on  the  monuments. 

Aah-mes  (Amos  or  Amosis),  the  first  king  of  the  Eighteenth 
Dynasty,  seems  to  have  expelled  the  Shepherds  from  the  greater 
part  of  Egypt,  and  to  have  imposed  tribute  on  Ethiopia.  The 
quarries  contain  records  of  temples  built  by  him  both  at  Thebes 

*  The  FciurUtnth  JDynMty^  of  76  kiDgs,  is  said  by  Manetho  to  have  reigned  at  XoXs, 
in  the  north  of  the  Delta,  for  184  or  484  years.  This  seems  to  have  been  a  petty  local 
kingdom,  tribntary  first  to  the  Memphttes,  and  afterwards  to  the  Shepherds,  and  ultimate- 
ly swallowed  up  in  the  rule  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty. 
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and  Memphis ;  and  an  inscription  in  the  tomb  of  a  chief  mariner 
who  served  him  proves  that  Egypt  was  now  becoming  a  maritime 
power.  In  his  reign,  too,  we  first  see  on  the  monuments  those 
chariots  and  horses  which  are  so  conspicuous  in  the  military 
history  of  Egypt.  They  were  doubtless  introduced  from  Asia.* 
His  successors  extended -the  rule  of  Egypt  over  Ethiopia  to  the 
south,  and  as  far  as  Mesopotamia  to  the  north-east,  and  built  the 
temple  of  Amen-ra  (now  known  by  the  name  of  Kamak)  and 
othCT  great  edifices  at  Thebes.  Egypt  now  obtained  the  empire 
of  Western  Asia,  formerly  held  by  the  Ohaldseans.  It  has  caused 
surprise  that  we  have  no  record  of  the  collisions  into  which  these 
conquests  would  naturally  have  brought  the  Pharaohs  with  the 
Israelites,  either  in  the  Scripture  history  or  on  the  monuments  of 
Egypt,  and  this  has  been  used  as  an  argument  for  the  later  date 
of  the  exodus.  But  as  the  mai;ch  of  armies  between  Egypt  and 
Assyria  doubtless  lay,  as  we  know  it  to  have  lain  later,  aloug  the 
maritime  plain  of  Philistia  and  the  valley  of  Coele-Syria,  we  may 
well  believe  that  the  Egyptian  conquerors  left  the  hills  and  valleys 
of  Palestine  to  be  fought  for  by  the  Israelites  and  the  old  inhabi- 
tants. That,  in  fact,  they  made  no  conquests  in  the  country,  ex- 
cq[)t  in  the  maritime  plain,  is  proved  by  the  occurrence  of  Philis- 
tine names,  and  such  names  only,  on  their  monuments.  But  the 
absence  of  any  record  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  their 
having  passed  through  the  country  and  exacted  tribute.  Of  the 
four  kings  bearing  the  name  of  Thothmes,  the  third  seems  to  have 
been  the  greatest  monarch  of  the  dynasty.  He  began  his  reign 
by  shaking  off  the  control  of  the  queen  Amen-nunt,  whose  power 
is  attested  by  the  obelisks  she  set  up  in  front  of  the  temple  of 
Amen-ra,  and  who  appears  to  have  been  a  foreigner,  perhaps  one 
of  the  queens  to  whom  the  Greeks  gave  the  name  Semiramis. 
Manetfao  ascribes  to  Thothmes  HI.  (Mephramuthosis)  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Shepherd  Kings  from  all  Egypt  except  Avaris,  and  he 
seems  to  hare  carried  his  conquests  as  far  as  Nineveh.  He  erected 
many  great  works  of  art  at  Thebes,  and  his  time  is  peculiarly  rich 
in  those  tomb-paintings  which  reveal  to  us  the  private  life  of  the 
Egyptians.  Our  Museum  possesses  the  head  and  arm  of  his 
colossal  statue  in  red  granite,  found  at  Xamak  by  Belzoni.  In 
the  reign  of  his  grandson,  Thothmes  lY.,  the  Shepherd  Kings  are 
saili  by  Manetho  to  have  finally  left  Egypt  imder  a  capitulation. 
Three  others  of  these  kings  bore  the  name  Amenoph,  from  which 
the  Memnon  of  the  Greeks  is  undoubtedly  derived,  though, 

*  This  is  an  incidental  argument  for  the  later  date  of  the  exodus. 
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as  in  the  case  of  Sesostris,  we  should  in  vain  attempt  to  trace  in 
the  legends  of  Memnon  the  history  of  either  of  the  Egyptian 
Amenophs.  The  Greeks  themselves  recognised  their  Memnon 
more  particularly  in  Amenoph  IIL  (the  Amenophis  of  Manetho), 
one  of  the  latest  kings  of  the  dynasty.  One  of  the  two  colossal 
statues  of  Amenoph  lU.,  seated  in  front  of  the  great  temple  which 
he  built  in  the  western  suburb  of  Thebes,  was  the  celebrated 
"vocal  Memnon.''  These  statues  are  of  breccia,  47  feet  high, 
and  53  above  the  plain,  with  the  pedestals.  The  one  in  question 
was  broken  in  half  in  ancient  times  (perhaps  by  Oambyses),  and 
repaired  with  several  layers  of  sandstone.  The  British  Museum 
possesses  a  very  perfect  and  beautiful  copy  of  the  vocal  Memnon, 
which  was  found  near  it,  a  colossal  statue  in  black  breccia,  9  ft. 
6  in.  high,  besides  also  another  smaller  eopy.  In  the  Gre^  my- 
thology, Menmon  was  the  son  of  the  Morning ;  and  it  was  said  that 
his  statue,  on  the  Libyan  plains  of  Thebes,  greeted  the  first  beams 
of  the  rising  sun  by  uttering  a  musical  note  as  from  a  harp-6tring. 
The  statue  itself,  which  still  occupies  its  throne,  bearing  on  its 
back  the  name  of  Amenoph,  with  the  title  of  ^^Phra  (the  Sun, 
equivalent  to  Pharaoh),  lord  of  Truth,"  is  inscribed  with  the  attes- 
tations of  persons  who  bad  heard  the  sound.  The  explanation  of 
the  mystery  was  reserved  for  this  age  of  hard  science.  Sir  Gard* 
ner  Wilkinson  found  in  the  lap  of  the  colossus  a  stone  which,  on 
being  struck  with  a  hammer,  emitted  a  metallic  sound,  such  that 
the  peasants,  whom  be  had  placed  to  listen  below,  said,  ^'  Ton 
are  striking  brass ; "  a  fact  the  more  remarkable,  as  Strabo,  who 
heard  the  sound,  says  it  seemed  to  him  like  the  effect  of  a  slight 
blow.  A  priest  might  easily  have  been  concealed  in  the  position 
occupied  by  Wilkinson;  and  thus  we  find  the  same  spirit  of 
priestcraft  3000  years  ago  prompting  to  devices,  which  have  their 
parallel  in  the  blood  of  St.  Jauuarius  and  the  winking  Madonnas 
of  our  own  age.^  The  temple,  in  front  of  which  these  twp  colossi 
stood  with  other  statues  and  obelisks  leading  up  to  it,  is  now  a  heap 

*  liis  but  fiurto  niention  that  so  high  an  authority  as  Ifr.  Poole  Kin  prefers  to 
seek  an  explanation  in  natond  causes.  Humboldt  tells  us  of  rocks  from  the  crevices 
of  which  the  heated  air  rushes  with  a  sort  of  musical  sound ;  and  the  author  has 
observed  the  same  thing  in  sUghtlj  porous  earthenware.  But  even  if  this  explanation 
were  true  of  the  stone  of  the  statue,  when  really  heated  by  the  sun,  It  would  not 
explain  the  sound  0t  ik€  moment  ofnmrise^  before  the  stone  had  time  to  become  hot 
Mr.  Poolo*s  olgecdon,  that "  such  a  deception  could  hardly  have  been  carried  on  so 
long  without  detection,"  is  answered  by  the  whole  history  of  simihtf  impostures, 
especiaUy  when  we  remember— what  is  the  Juggler^s  strongfa^d—the  wilUngness  of  an 
admuing  observer  to  be  deceived. 
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of  nrins,  having  probably  been  destroyed  by  CambyseB ;  and  the 
two  colossi  alone  remain  standing.  Behind  them  were  found  two 
other  colossal  heads  of  Amenoph  IIL,  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
which  also  possesses  a  third,  more  mutilated.  In  these  the  face 
is  remarkable  for  lips  much  thicker  than  the  ordinary  Egyptian 
type,  an  indication  which  one  is  tempted  to  connect  with  the 
E^opian  origin  ascribed  to  Menmon  by  Homer ;  but  the  early 
Greeks  seem  to  have  applied  the  name  of  Ethiopia  to  Upper 
Egypt*  The  temple  of  £1  TTksor  (Luqsor),  on  the  east  of  the 
I{ile,  was  begun  by  AmenophllL  and  enlarged  by  Eameses  IL, 
who  shares  with  Amenoph  the  fame  of  the  traditional  Memnon. 
A  tablet  found  at  Samneh,  recording  the  conquests  of  Amenoph 
in  Ethiopia,  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

Ajnenoph  IIL  was  sui3ceeded  by  his  son,  Hor-em<heb,  (the 
Oras  or  Horns  of  Manetho),  of  whom  we  know  little  beyond  the 
record,  at  Silsilis  {^^>elre9-SeUd6K)^  of  a  successful  expedition 
against  some  negro  tribes.  Among  his  works  of  art  was  an  ave- 
nue of  oolossal  crio-sphinzesf  in  fix>nt  of  the  great  temple  at  Kamak. 
One  of  the  rams'  heads  maybe  seen  in  the  British  Museum, 
which  also  possesses  two  granite  statues  of  King  Horus.  His 
reign  marks  the  epoch  of  a  curious  episode  in  Egyptian  history. 
Between  him  and  Barneses  I.,  who  was  undoubtedly  his  son  and 
successor,  the  lists  of  Manetho  give  the  names  of  five  kings,  who 
i^pear  to  be  foreign  intruders ;  and  Eusebius  says  that,  ^^  in  the 
reign  of  Amenophis,  the  Ethiopians,  nugrating  from  the  river  In- 
dus, came  and  dwelt  near  to  Egypt."  The  monuments  of  these 
rulers  still  exist,  though  greatly  defaced,  doubtless  by  the  political 
and  religious  zeal  of  their  successors,  and  show  them  to  have  been 
worshippers  of  the  sun,  and  of  no  other  symbol  of  the  Deity. 
They  were  probably  of  the  great  eastern  Cushite  race,  who  were 
settled  from  a  very  early  age  in  the  country  betwen  Persia  and 
India.  They  seem  to  have  been  allied  to  the  royal  family  of  Egypt, 
perhaps  owing  to  the  conquests  of  Amenoph  HI.,  whom  Sir  Gard- 
ner Wilkinson  supposes  to  have  been,  in  part  at  least,  of  their 
race,  and  to  have  introduced  their  form  of  worship.  They  seem 
to  have  been  expelled  by  Horns  after  a  rule  of  about  80  years. 

We  now  approach  the  grandest  period  of  Egyptian  history,  the 
rule  of  the  l^ineteenth  Dynasty,  and  the  reign  of  the  great 
Barneses.    The  first  king  of  that  name  was  the  last  of  the  Eigh- 

*  There  is  also  still  the  question  ivtiether,  in  the  original  legend,  Memnon,  the  son 
of  the  monMn^,  may  not  luiTe  been  one  of  the  tatit!r%  or  Asiatic  Coshites. 
t  Ilgaree  with  the  body  of  a  lion  and  the  head  of  a  nan. 
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teenth  Dynasty,  and  his  reign  was  short  and  insignificant ;  bnt 
he  is  the  proper  head  of  the  Nineteenik  Ihfnasty,  which  begins 
(about  B.0. 1340,  Poole ;  1324,  Wilkinson),  with  his  son  Sethee  I. 
(or  Osiri),  the  Sethos  of  Manetho,  and,  in  part,  the  Sesostris  of  the 
Greeks.  His  reign  is  marked  by  one  of  the  finest  monuments  of 
Egyptian  art,  the  grand  '^  Hall  of  Columns "  in  the  temple  of 
Kamak,  and  by  the  most  splendid  tomb  among  those  of  the  The- 
ban  kings.  On  the  outside  of  the  north  wall  of  the  former  are  de- 
picted his  exploits  in  war,  the  chief  of  them  being  the  conquest 
of  the  Kheeta,  or  Hittites  of  tlie  valley  of  the  Orontes,  Casts  of 
coloured  bas-reliefs  of  similar  subjects,  from  the  tombs  of  Sethos 
and  other  kings  of  this  dynasty,  are  in  the  British  Museum,  which 
contains  also  a  wooden  statue  of  Sethos,  found  in  his  tomb.  The 
Setheum,  a  small  temple  of  this  king  to  Amen-Ka,  with  a  chapel 
to  the  founder's  father,  Kameses  I.,  is  the  northernmost  of  the  ruins 
at  ElrKumeh^  the  western  suburb  of  Thebes.  The  glories  of  the 
monarchy  culminated  in  his  son,  Bamesss  H.  the  Gbeat,  the  chief 
prototype  of  the  Greek  Sesostris,  though  it  doies  not  appear  that  his 
conquests  extended  so  far  as  those  of  the  Thothmeses  and  the  Ame- 
nophs.  He  reigned  sixty-six  (or  sixty-one)  years,  partly,  it  woidd 
seem,  in  conjimction  with  his  father :  his  sixty-first  year  is  men- 
tioned on  the  monuments.  The  chief  of  his  wars,  depicted  on  his 
monuments,  and  related  in  a  hieratic  papyrus,  was  one  against  the 
Hittites.*  We  cannot  stay  to  discuss  the  far  wider  conquests  as- 
cribed by  Herodotus,  Strabo,  and  others  to  Sesostris,  as  far  as  Scy- 
thia  and  Thrace  to  the  north,  and  by  naval  expeditions  on  the  £ry> 
thrsean  Sea  to  the  south.  The  former  exploits  may  refer  to  tribes 
near  the  Caucasus  or  in  Asia  Minor,  and  both  seem  to  describe  the 
widest  range  attained  at  any  time  by  the  Egyptian  arms.  A  veiy 
interesting  point  in  the  story  of  Sesostris  in  Herodotus  relates  to 
the  monumental  tablets  (stdae)  he  set  up  among  the  nations  which 
he  conquered.  Such  a  monument  is  still  seen  in  the  face  of  the 
rock,  on  the  old  road  from  Sardis  to  Smyrna,  the  place  named  by 
Herodotus,  and  very  nearly  resembling  his  description.  It  is  a  fig- 
ure wearing  a  tiara,  or  high  cap,  and  carrying  a  bow  and  spear,  with 
a  few  rude  hieroglyphic  marks  in  one  comer  of  the  slab,  in  which 
some  have  found  the  name  of  Barneses  IL  This  reading,  however, 
is  by  no  means  certain,  the  figure  is  far  below  the  standard  of  art 
of  the  Nineteenth  Dynasty,  and  there  are  even  doubts  as  to  its  be- 
ing Egyptian  at  all.    In  Syria,  however,  on  the  rocks  above  the 

*  The  battering-ram  and  teetudo  appear  in  siegefl  on  the  monnmcnts  of  Ramesea  II. 
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mouth  of  the  Lyons,  memorials  of  this  sort  are  found  bearing  the 
name  of  Bameses  IL ;  and  Strabo  mentions  a  tablet  on  the  shore  of 
the  Eed  Sea  recording  the  conquests  of  Sesostris  over  the  Troglo- 
djtie.  Ekmeses  showed  both  magnanimity  and  humour  in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  conquered  nations,  if  we  may  believe  the  story  of  H«od- 
otus,  that  the  tablets  bore  male  or  female  emblems  according  to  the 
resistance  he  had  met  with.  The  latter  were  set  up  in  the  part  of 
Syria,  called  Palestine,  that  is,  among  the  Philistines,  notthe  Jews, 
who  are  never  mentioned  on  the  king's  monuments.  Herodotus  ex- 
pressly states  that  Sesostris  was  king  both  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia, 
and  we  have  abundant  proof  that  the  latter  country  was  subject  to 
the  kings  of  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Dynasties.  The  histo- 
rian's mention  of  numerous  captives  brought  home  by  the  conquer- 
or, to  be  employed  on  public  works,  agrees  exactly  with  the  monu- 
ments of  all  the  great  kings  of  Egypt.  The  works  performed  by  these 
captives  for  Sesostris,  he  says,  were  the  canals  which  intersected  the 
whole  face  of  Egypt,  and  the  transport  of  stones  to  build  the  temple 
of  H^haestus  (the  Egyptian  Ptah).  It  is  likely  enough  that  Barne- 
ses n.  improved  the  canals,  which  were  for  the  most  part  the  work 
of  earlier  kings,  and  it  is  now  proved,  by  inscriptions  beside  the 
banks,  that  he  was  the  original  maker  of  the  canal  to  unite  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Bed  Sea.  The  work  was  resumed  by  Neko, 
whose  names  it  bears,  but  it  appears  never  to  have  been  finished. 
Great  remains  of  his  vast  buildings  still  exist,  both  in  Upper 
and  Lower  Egypt.  He  adorned  and  enlai^ed  the  temple  of  Ptah 
at  Memphis,  the  site  of  which  is  marked  by  a  beautiful  colossal 
statue  of  him  in  granite,  but  mutilated  and  fallen  on  its  face.* 
Beyond  the  limits  of  Fpper  Egypt  he  left  imperishable  memorials 
in  the  rock-hewn  temples  of  Abou-Simbel,  above  the  second  cata- 
ract, faced  with  his  colossal  statues,  the  largest  in  the  world  ;  be- 
sides other  monuments  in  Nubia.  But  his  greatest  works  were  at 
Thebes  itselfl  Besides  adding  to  the  temples  of  £1-Kamak  and 
El-Ukeor,  he  erected  a  magnificent  temple  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Nile,  at  the  very  edge  of  the  desext.  This  is  doubtless  the  edi- 
fice described  by  Diodorus  Siculus  as  the  tomb  of  Osymandyas. 
H  has  been  called  by  modem  writers  the  Memnonium,  but  now 
more  properly  the  Bameseum.  Its  ruins,  near  the  village  of  El- 
Kumeh,  though  much  defaced,  still  bear  the  marks  of  that  real 
beauty,  as  well  as  magnificence,  which  belongs  to  the  best  period 

*  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  this  coloesus  from  the  fist,  now  in  the  British  Masetun. 
Its  length,  from  the  wrist  to  the  knuckle  of  the  middle  finger,  is  82  inches,  and  its  width, 
\  the  knuckles,  80i  inches. 
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of  Egyptian  art.  For  those  who  have  only  seen  a  few  fragments 
exhibited  in  half-lighted  rooms  under  a  cloudy  sky,  or  the  well- 
meant  imitation  of  a  temple  in  a  reduced  plaster  model,  can  form 
no  idea  of  the  impression  made  even  by  the  ruins  of  these  edifices, 
when  seen  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  plain,  and  with  the  deep  shad- 
ows  cast  by  a  southern  sun.  Only  in  their  proper  place  can  be 
seen  how  gracefully  the  papyrus-stemmed  shafts  and  lotus-leaved 
or  Isis-headed  capitals  of  the  pillars  blend  with  the  masses  they 
support,  or  how  the  whole  style  harmonizes  with  the  genius  of  the 
people  and  their  religion.  Our  space  does  not  permit  a  description 
of  an  Egyptian  temple,  with  its  towering  propylsBa,  its  spacious 
colonnaded  court,  its  first  and  second  sanctuary  supported  by  many 
pillars,  and  its  yarious  chambers,  the  whole  approached  by  an 
avenue  of  obelisks  and  sphinxes ;  and  the  details  would  be  scarcely 
intelligible  without  a  plan.*  But  we  must  mention  the  sculptures 
on  the  walls,  from  which  we  learn  the  stoiy  of  the  family  and  reign 
of  Bameses,  and  the  astronomical  ceiling  in  one  of  the  chambers, 
which  forms  the  most  precious  monument  of  Egyptian  science. 
We  learn  too  from  Diodorus,  that  the  temple  contained  a  sacred 
library.  In  the  centre  of  the  great  hall  are  the  Ottered  remains 
of  a  colossal  statue  of  Barneses  himself,  which,  when  complete, 
must  have  been  no  less  than  60  feet  high.  It  was  a  monolith,  carved 
out  of  the  red  granite  of  Syene,  and  we  might  well  wonder  how  it 
could  have  been  shaped  in  the  quarry,  brought  more  than  a  hun- 
dred miles  down  the  river,  and  drawn  from  the  bank  to  its  place^ 
did  we  not  see  the  whole  process  depicted  on  the  monuments,  and 
colossal  statues  lying  still  xmfimshed  in  th^  quarries.  Nor  should 
we  withhold  the  tribute  of  just  admiration  firom  the  skill  and  per- 
severance which  enabled  Belzoni,  by  his  own  resources,  to  trans- 
port from  the  Eameseum  to  England  the  colossal  bust  of  Rameses 
n.,  which  forms  the  choicest  piece  of  Egyptian  sculpture  in  our 
Museum.f  The  expression  of  the  face  differs  from  that  of  any 
others  we  have  seen.  The  expression  of  calm  dignity,  with  the  lips 
curved  into  a  quiet  smile,  well  suits  the  greatest  of  the  Egyptian 
kings.    And  yet  it  is  far  from  impossible  that  this  ^^  mild-visaged 

*  For  ibid,  and  for  a  popular  bat  accurate  account  of  Egyptian  antiquities  in 
general,  Mr.  Long's  little  wori^  remains  unriTalled,  after  all  the  Egyptian  researches 
of  the  last  thirty  years.  It  formed  originally  two  Tolumes  of  the  LUrwy  of  JSmtirtain^ 
ing  KnowUtfffe,  under  the  title  of  £gifpiian  AntiquUieM  in  the  British  Museum, '  Iiond. 
1882.    2  Tols.  12mo. 

f  The  French  expedition  under  Napoleon  had  abandoned  the  attempt  after  prepar- 
ing to  mutilate  the  bust  for  easier  tranqwrt,  as  Is  shown  by  the  hole  bored  in  the 
shoulder  for  a  charge  of  gunpowder. 
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despot "  and  mighty  conqueror  may  have  been  the  chief  oppressor 
of  the  Israelites,  and  the  Pharaoh  irom  whom  Moses  fled  into  the 
wilderness,  that  is,  if  we  were  to  adopt,  after  all,  the  later  date 
of  the  Exodus.  By  the  side  of  this  bust  may  be  seen  the  cast  of 
another  still  larger,  bat  less  effective  as  a  portrait,  from  the  colos- 
sus at  Memphis.  Amo^^g  several  other  statues  of  Eameses  in  the 
Museum  is  one  in  wood  from  his  tomb.  His  most  interesting 
memorial,  however,  in  an  historical  point  of  view,  is  the  "  Tablet 
of  AbydoB,"  dedicated  by  him  to  the  memory  of  his  predecessors, 
whose  names  are  inscribed  upon  it  in  order.  This  is  also  in  the 
British  Mnseum. 

We  learn  jfrom  the  wall  of  the  Bameseum,  that  Bameses  11.  had 
twenty-three  sons  and  three  daughters.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
thirteenth  son,  Men-ptah  or  Ptah-men  (the  Amenophis  or  Ameno* 
phath  of  Manetho),  in  whose  reign  the  Exodus  is  placed  according 
to  the  Babbinical  date.  We  shall  return  to  this  point  in  the  next 
diapter.  The  monuments  prove  that  this  was  a  time  of  intestine 
trouble.  Siptah,  one  of  the  successors  of  Men-ptah,  seems  to  have 
been  a  usurper,  and  the  records  of  the  remaining  kings  of  the 
Nineteenth  Dynasty  are  in  a  state  of  confusion  which  corresponds 
to  the  condition  of  the  country  in  their  time. 

The  Twentieth  Dynasty  was  founded  by  Sethee  H.  (the  Se- 
thosis  or  Bameses  of  Manetho),  son  or  grandson  of  Men-ptah,  about 
B.C.  1220  or  B.a  1282  (Wilkinson).  Ite  third  king,  Bameses  HI.,* 
revived  the  glory  of  the  Tbeban  kingdom,  by  victories  abroad 
and  sumptuous  edifices  at  home,  scarcely  inferior  to  those  of 
Bameses  11.  Besides  a  magnificent  tomb  and  a  royal  residence, 
he  built  the  splendid  temple  of  Medinet-Habou,  in  the  western 
suburb  of  Thebes,  on  the  walls  of  which  are  depicted  his  vic- 
tories oTer  the  Philistmes,  and  over  the  "  Bebu  "  (or  Libyans)  and 
ether  nations.  But  far  more  interesting  than  all  the  rest  is  the 
jttcture  of  a  great  sea-fight  against  the  ^^  Khairetana  of  the  Sea  ^ 
and  the  "  Tokkaree,"  whom  Egyptologers  identify  with  the  Cre- 
tans and  the  Oarians.  Thus,  about  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century  b.c.,  the  monuments  of  Egypt  have  another  point  of  con- 
tact with  the  traditions  of  the  Oreeks,  which  make  Crete  a  great 
maritime  power  under  the  rule  of  Minos.  Bameses  III.  was  suc- 
ceeded by  nine  kings  bearing  the  same  name,  the  first  four  of 
whom  were  his  sons.  They  have  left  no  monuments  but  their 
tombs.    The  Theban  kingdom  seems  now  to  have  been  broken 

*  He  i|ypean  to  be  &e  Bhampflinitns,  of  whom  Herodotufl  tells  the  carious  stor^ 
abouta  tfaie£ 
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to  pieces  by  family  dissenBionfl,  of  which  the  priests  availed 
themselves  to  re-establish  their  power  on  the  ruins  of  the 
monarchy.  Eameses  VIII.,  however,  made  conquests  abroad, 
and  added  to  the  temple  of  Kamak,  where  his  effigy  appears 
with  features  so  marked  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  being  a 
portrait.  • 

The  kings  of  the  TwerUy-Jirst  Dynasty  (abont  b.o.  1085)  seem 
to  have  taken  advantage  of  the  decline  of  the  Theban  power  to 
revive  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Lower  Egypt,  with  a  new  capital, 
Tanis  (Zoan),  in  the  Delta,  other  cities  of  which  afterwards  be- 
came seats  of  empire.  They  ultimately  extended  their  power  over 
Upper  Egypt,  for  three  of  tiieir  names  are  found  at  Thebes.  These 
are  Amun-se-pehor,  Pionkh,  and  Fisham,  apparently  the  samQ  as 
Osochor,  Psinaches^  and  Psuennes,  whom  Manetho  names  as  the 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  and  last,  kings  of  the  dynasty.  They  bear 
the  double  title  of  "  priests  '*  and  "  commanders  of  the  soldiers," 
proving  that  the  priestly  caste,  which  was  always  strongest  at  the 
old  seats  of  the  national  worship  in  Lower  Egypt,  had  at  length 
wrested  the  sceptre  from  their  Theban  rivals.  With  all  the  proofe 
we  possess  that,  at  least  from  the  time  of  the  Shepherds,  there 
was  a  strong  Semitic  element  in  the  population  of  Lower  Egypt, 
we  are  not  surprised  to  find  indications  of  these  priest-kings 
strengthening  themselves  by  matrimonial  alliances  with  Assyrians, 
to  whom  the  throne  was  consequently  transferred  ;  for  Sheshonkh 
I.,  of  the  Twenty-second  Dynasty,  seems  to  have  married  a 
daughter  of  Pisham.  The  same  leaning  to  Semitic  alliances  may 
be  traced  in  the  marriage  of  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  later  kings 
of  this  dynasty  to  Solomon.  A  like  connexion  had  been  form^ 
with  the  royal  family  of  Edom,  when  Hadad,  escaping  from  the 
slaughter  of  his  house  by  David,  fied  to  Pharaoh,  King  of  Egypt, 
who  gave  him  the  sister  of  Tahpenes,  the  queen,  in  marriage.* 
How  far  successful  war  aided  in  the  establishment  of  the  Assyrian 
power  in  the  Delta  may  perhaps  be  determined  when  we  know 
more  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions.  Tiglath-pileser  I.  is  said  to 
have  claimed  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  about  1120  b.o.  At  all  events, 
it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  we  have  now  reached  a  point 
—the*  epoch  of  about  a  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era 
— ^at  which  the  three  great  lines  of  Egyptian,  Jewish,  and  Assyrian 
history,  converge  to  a  common  focus.  But  instead  of  stopping 
here,  to  trace  down  the  two  other  lines  to  the  same  point,  it  is 
better  to  cast  a  rapid  glance  at  the  remaining  five  centuries  of 

*  2  Samuel  viii.  14 ;  1  Kings  xi.  16—19 ;  1  Ghionides  zriii.  11—18. 
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the  histoiy  of  the  Pharaohs,  till  their  overthrow  by  the  Per- 
Bians. 

The  Twenty-Mcand  Dynasty  is  placed  by  Manetho  at  BubastiB, 
which  seems  to  show  that  their  power  arose  at  first  independently 
of  the  Tanite  kings ;  and  Manetho's  numbers  reqnire  the  Twentieth, 
Twenty-first,  and  Twenty-second  Dynasties  to  overlap  one  another 
to  some  extent.  Their  accession  is  placed  about  1009  or  1008  b.c. 
That  they  were  of  Assyrian  or  Babylonian  race  is  considered  to  be 
proved  by  their  names;  and  their  hostile  policy  towards  the" 
Israelites  is  in  accordance  with  that  of  the  Assyrian  kings.  Their 
names  have  been  discovered  by  M.  Mariette  on  tablets  (stelae)  in  the 
temple  of  Apis  at  Babastis.  The  first  kiog  was  Sheshonk  L  He  is 
the.  Shishak  who  sheltered  Jeroboam  when  he  fled  from  Solomon, 
and  who  made  war  npon  Kehoboam,  took  Jerusalem,  and  pillaged 
the  temple  and  the  king's  palace  (b.o.  971).  The  extent  of  his  power 
in  Africa  is  shown  by  the  mention  of  the  ^^  Lubims,  Sukkiims,  and 
Ethiopians  "  among  his  forces.*  As  this  is  the  first  case  in  which 
the  Bible  mentions  a  king  of  Egypt  by  his  projJer  name  f,  so  it  is 
also  the  first  in  which  undoubted  mention  is  made  of  the  Israelites 
on  the  Egyptian  monuments.  The  record  of  the  campaign  is 
inscribed  on  the  wall  of  the  temple  of  £amak,  where,  in  the  long 
list  of  Sheshonk's  conquests,  Ghampollion  first  read  the  name  of 
"  Yuda  Melchi,"  that  is,  the  "  Kingdom  of  Judah."  If  Jeroboam 
had  any  share  in  instigating  the  expedition,  he  was  fitly  rewarded 
by  the  treachery  of  his  ally,  who  appears  to  have  taken  several 
dtiee  from  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  The  invasion  of  Judsea  was  a 
real  conquest ;  Judah  was  placed  xmder  tribute,  and  the  Jews  re- 
mained the  "servants"  of  Shishak.:}:  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson 
observes,  that "  though  the  conquests  of  Sheshonk  are  paraded  in  a 
longer  list  than  those  of  the  older  Pharaohs,  they  were  far  less 
extensive,  and  we  look  in  vain  for  the  remoter  names  of  Carchemish, 
Naharayn,  or  the  Kot-n-o."  The  great  interest  of  the  record  is  as 
the  first  example  of  synchronous  history.  Did  we  but  know  what 
year  of  Sheshonk's  reign  corresponds  to  the  fifth  of  Rehoboam,  the 
synchronism  would  be  complete.  Manetho  assigns  him  twenty-one 
years,  and  his  twenty-first  is  mentioned  on  the  monuments.  ISTo 
eyents  of  importance  mark  the  reigns  of  the  later  kings  of  this 
dynasty,  who  bore  the  Assyrian  names,  several  times  recurring,  of 

*  2  Chronicles  xii.  8-^9. 
.    f  Can  it  be  that  the  Egyptian  names  and  titles  were  too  unooutli  for  the  Hebrew 
ear,  as  Napoleon  could  neyer  manage  the  name  of  Tcfalchakoff,  but  called  him  the 
Admiral  ?  .  t  2  Chronicles  zii.  8. 
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Osorkon,  Sheshonk*,  and  Tiklat,  Tiglath,  or  Takeloth.  The  laBt 
is  the  old  name  of  the  Tigrifl,  the  Hiddekel  or  Digla  of  Scripture  f, 
and  the  Diglit  of  Pliny ;  and  one  of  the  kings  who  bore  it  is  called 
on  the  monuments  chief  of  the  Mashoash,  an  Asiatic  people  named 
as  enemies  of  the  Egyptians  under  the  Theban  Pharaohs.  ^^  Zerah 
the  Cushite,"  who  was  defeated  by  Asa,  king  of  Judah,  about 
941  B.C.,  may  be  one  of  the  later  Osorkons,  He  cannot  well  have 
been  a  king  of  Ethiopia  above  Egypt,  as  we  have  not  yet  come  to 
the  Ethiopian  rule  in  Egypt  Borne  suppose  him  to  have  been  an 
Asiatic  Ethiopian.  May  it  be  that  the^  Assyrian  kings  were 
really,  like  the  later  kings  of  Babylon,  of  the  old  Cihaldsean  race} 

The  7Wn^y-^{rd^i>ymi«^y,  of  Tanitekings,  appears  tohavebeen 
a  branch  of  the  Twenty-second,  for  their  names  are  equally  Assyrian 
or  Chaldsean,  !N'imrod  occurring  more  than  once.  Their  accession  is 
placed  by  Wilkinson  about  b.c.  818,  by  Mr.  Poole  about  b.o.  889. 

The  history  of  Egypt  now  becomes  obscure,  and  her  power 
appears  to  wane  before  the  growth  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  The 
very  mildness  of  her  rule  over  the  Asiatic  provinces  conquered  by 
the  Theban  kings  was  unfavourable  to  their  permanent  subjugar 
tion.  Unlike  the  Assyrian  kings,  who  transplanted  the  nations 
they  subdued,  the  Pharaohs  seem  hardly  to  have  interfered  with 
their  internal  constitution,  (intent  witii  the  fame  and  spoil  of 
victory,  and  the  payment  of  tribute.  Their  yoke  was  therefore 
more  eafiily  shaken  oflF.  The  fruits  of  Sheshonk's  victory  over  the 
weakened  kingdom  of  Judah  were  lost  by  his  successors ;  and  the 
empire  may  be  considered  to  have  departed  from  Egypt,  though 
the  Ethiopians  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Dynasty  and  the  Egyptians 
of  the  Twenty-sixth  made  tt  noble  stand  against  the  Assyrians 
and  Babylonians,  only,  however,  to  succumb  before  the  power  of 
Persia. 

To  his  Twetity-fourih  Dynasty  Manetho  assigns  only  a  single 
king,  Bocchoris,  sumamed  tile  "Wise,  a  title  which  he  secured  by 
his  legislation.  His  accession  is  placed  by  Mr.  Poole  in  b.c.  798, 
by  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  in  b.o.  784.  He  fixed  his  capital  at  Si^ 
After  a  reign  of  six,  or  forty-four  years,  more  probably  the  latter,  he 
was  dethroned  by  Sabaco,  the  Ethiopian,  who  is  said  to  have 
burnt  him  alive,  but  this  seems  inconsistent  with  what  we  know 
of  the  conqueror's  character. 

The  Twerdy-fiftK  Dynasty  is  composed  of  three  Ethiopian  kings, 

*  The  Britiah  Miueum  poeseiBfles  a  staine  of  Hapi,  the  Nile^,  dftdicated  by 
Sheshonk  IL 

f  Oenesto  il  14 ;  Baniel  x.  4. 
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from  i^Tapata  (IfoufU  Barhal};  Shebek  L  (Sabaco),  Shebek  IL 
(Sebichns),  and  Tehrak  or  Tirhakah  (Taracns),  who  reigned  forty- 
fonr.  years,  abont  b,c.  749 — 706  (Poole).*  This  was  the  second  time 
that  Egypt  had  yielded  to  a  foreign  invader,  not  reckoning  the 
doubtfiil  case  of  the  eighteen  Ethiopian  kings  who,  Herodotns  was 
told,  were  among  the  predecessors  of  Sesostns.  We  should  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  conquest  more  clearly  were  we  better  inform- 
ed of  the  relations  already  existing  between  Egypt  and  Ethiopia. 
We  have  said  that  the  latter  country  was  generally  a  dependency  of 
the  former;  and  the  monuments  of  the  Egyptian  kings  attest 
their  power  over  the  country  south  of  the  first  cataract,  which  was 
ruled  by  a  viceroy,  the  Prince  of  Kesh,  or  Cush.  It  is  not  probable, 
however,  that  the  dominion  of  Egypt  reached  Airther  south  than 
the  junction  of  the  Blue  Biver  (Astapus)  with  the  Nile.  Beyond 
that  point  lay  the  "island"  and  capital  of  Meroe,  the  seat  of 
another  great  Cnshite  kingdom,  with  institutions  very  like  those 
of  Egypt.  The  worship  of  Amun  was  here  maintained  in  all  its 
purity ;  and  the  power  of  the  priests  was  so  supreme  that  they 
might  at  their  pleasure  bid  the  king  cease  to  live,  and  he  must 
obey.  The  complete  social  organization  of  the  Ethiopians,  whom 
the  Gireeks  believed  to  be  the  justest  of  mankind,  and  their  remote 
position,  placed  them  beyond  the  reach  of  conquest,  except  from 
Egypt ;  nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  their  own  powerful  kingdom 
was  ever  subjugated  to  the  latter.  The  furthest  point  at  which 
we  find  distinct  evidence  of  Egyptian  rule  is  at  Mount  BarJcal 
(18°  25'  If.  lat.),  where  the  monuments  bear  the  name  of  Amenoph 
in.t  The  frontier  doubtless  varied  with  the  power  of  the  two 
monarchies,  but  the  region  between  the  first  and  second  cataract, 
called  Dodekaschoenus,  or  ^Ethiopia  -^gypti,  now  Lower  Nubia, 
was  always  subject  to  Egypt.  But,  after  the  decline  of  the 
Theban  kings,  and  during  the  weakness  of  their  successors 
in  the  Delta,  we  can  easily  understand  that  the  Ethiopians 
first  absorbed  this  frontier  province,  and  then  entered  Egypt, 
conquering  first  the  Thebaid  and  then  the  rest  of  the  land. 
We  might,  indeed,  imagine  that  the  "prince  of  Kesh"  took 
advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the  kings  of  Tanis,  to  set  up  a  power 
of  his  own  in  Ethiopia  and  Upper  Egypt,  but  the  ancient  writers 
clearly  regard  the  conquerors  as  reidly  Ethiopians;  and  this  is 

*  Their  acoearion  coincides  rery  nearly  with  Uie  traditional  epoch  of  the  foundation 
ofBome,  B.C.  Y68. 

f  His  name  is  faiacrihed  on  Uie  two  coloesal  lions  of  red  granite  from  Mount  Baikal, 
brought  to  England  by  Lord  Pradhoe  in  1882,  and  now  in  the  firitish  Museum. 
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confirmed  by  their  names  and  by  the  statement  that  they  came 
from  ISTapata.  Kindred  however  in  race,  customs,  and  worship, 
they  respected  the  institutions  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  the  chief 
effect  of  the  conquest  was  to  revive  the  national  energy  for  a  stand 
against  the  growing  power  of  Assyria.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Shebek  IL  is  the  So  or  Sewa,  whose  alliance  with  Hoshea, 
the  last  king  of  Israel  (about  b.c.  Y26),  led  to  the  deslj^ction  of 
that  kingdom  and  the  captivity  of  the  Ten  Tribes.  Pursuing  the 
game  policy,  with  better  fortune,  his  successor  Tehrak  (Tirhakah) 
marched  to  the  support  of  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  against 
Sennacherib,  b.o.  710.  The  brief  narrative  of  Scripture  leaves  us 
in  doubt  whether  the  armies  of  Egypt  and  Assyria  met  in  a 
battle  which  would  have  been  decisive  of  the  empire  of  Western 
Asia.  It  seems  that  the  encounter  was  prevented  by  the 
miraculous  destruction  of  Sennacherib's  army,  which  took  place 
in  the  camp  on  the  frontiers  of  Egypt,  and  not — as  the  hasty 
reader  is  apt  to  think — ^before  Jerusalem.  For  Sennacharib  had 
contented  himself  with  sending  a  letter  to  Hezekiah,  from  his 
camp  before  Libnah,  while  he  marched  in  person  against 
Tirhakah.*  "We  learn  from  Herodotus,  that  the  annals  of  the 
priests  contained  a  record  of  the  miracle,  transposed  in  time 
and  altered  in  form,  for  the  sake  of  glorifying  their  god  Ptah 
and  his  priest  Sethos.t  This  priest,  said  the  legend, — ^became 
king  shortly  after  the  retirement  of  the  Ethiopian  dynasty,  and 
alienated  the  warrior  caste  by  neglect  and  injury.  EBs  sol- 
diers, therefore,  deserted  him  when  ^^Sanacharib  king  of  the 
Arabians:]:  and  Assyrians"  marched  his  vast  army  into  Egypt. 
Assured  in  a  dream  of  aid  from  his  god,  Sethos  collected  a  mob  of 
artisans  in  place  of  an  army,  and  marched  to  meet  the  invader  at 
Pelusium.  During  the  night,  a  multitude  of  field-mice  devoured 
all  the  quivers  and  bow-strings  of  the  Assyrians,  and  the  thongs 
by  which  they  held  their  shields.  Next  morning,  the  disarmed 
host  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  Egyptians.  In  the  temple  of  Ptah  at 
Memphis,  Herodotus  was  shown  a  statue  of  Sethos  holding  a 
mouse.  Doubtless,  according  to  the  general  order  of  such  legends, 
the  story  of  the  field-mice  arose  out  of  the  emblem  in  the  statue^s 
hand,  the  signification  of  which  was  then,  as  now,  unknown.  § 

*  2  Kings  xix.  8—86 ;  Isaiah  xxxyii.  8—88. 

f  Herodotus,  ii.  141. 

X  Mr.  Rawlinson  explains  the  promiaenoe  giTen  to  the  Arabians  by  the  laige  Arab 
element  in  the  population  of  Mesopotamia.    See  Chapter  ix. 

§  Willdnson  says  it  may  hare  been  an  emblem  of  fertility.  It  was  used  also  by 
the  Greeks,  who  worshipped  Apollo  Sminthetu  (from  ff/4y6oSf  a  mouse). 
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Herodotus  may  very  probably  have  mistaken  the  priest  for  a  king ; 
for  this  Sethos  is  not  mentioned  by  Manetho,  nor  is  there  any 
room  left  for  him  in  the  consistent  chronology  which  we  obtain 
both  from  Scripture  and  the  Egyptian  monuments.  There  may 
be  a  confusion  with  Sethos,  the  founder  of  the  Eighteenth 
Dynasty.  The  names  of  many  priests,  which  have  come  down  to 
us  on  monuments  and  mmnmy  cases,  are  the  same  as  those  of 
kings.  The  silence  of  the  Egyptian  priests  to  Herodotus  about 
Tirhakah  is  easily  explained  by  their  jealousy  of  the  Ethiopian 
conquerors ;  and  their  story  that  Sabaco,  after  reigning  fifty  years 
(the  whole  duration  of  the  Dynasty),  withdrew  of  his  own  accord 
rather  than  commit  an  act  of  cruel  sacril^e  against  the  Egyptian 
priests,  to  which  he  had  been  prompted  in  a  dream,  is  an  inven- 
tion to  glorify  their  order.  Such  instances  are  important  tests  of 
the  value  of  the  information  supplied  to  Herodotus  by  the  priests. 
Tirhakah's  own.  monuments,  in  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  especially  at 
Jdni-JBarkal^  the  ancient  Napata,  attest  his  piety  and  his  warlike 
prowess ;  and  upon  them  we  see  Assyrian  captives  in  their  national 
dress.  He  would  naturally  avail  himself  of  the  catastrophe  of 
Sennacherib  to  extend  his  dominion  over  Western  Asia,  and  some 
Greek  writers  even  carry  him  into  Europe  like  Sesostris,  and  with 
equal  improbability.  Tirhakah  reigned  about  twenty  years  (b.c. 
723 — 704).  The  recent  discovery,  that  Psammetichus  married 
the  daughter  of  an  Ethiopian  king,  %iamed  Pionkhi,  who  reigned 
at  ]!7apata,  helps  to  account  for  the  retirement  of  the  Ethiopians, 
by  confirming  the  supposition  that  princes  of  the  former  dynasties, 
and  other  petty  chieftains,  exercised  some  power  in  the  Delta 
during  the  foreign  wars  of  Tirhakah.  Thus  we  may  account  for 
Herodotus's  story  of  the  blind  king  Anysis*  (not  named  by 
Manetho),  who  fled  into  the  marshes  from  before  Sabaco,  but  was 

*  !nie  confusion  in  the  order  of  the  Egyptian  kings  named  by  Herodotus  is  easily 
aocounted  for.  .He  had  two  distinct  lists  shown  him,  of  the  kings  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Bgypt ;  and  from  these  he  selected  what  seemed  to  him  the  most  interesting  events, 
wluch  he  describes  under  the  respectiye  kings,  without  regard  to  the  distinction  between 
the  two  h'nes,  or  to  the  exact  order  of  suooesBion  in  each.  The  kbgs  of  each  line  named 
l^  him  (besideB  the  queen  Nitocris),  are 


ThimUi  and  IMhum, 

1.  Menes.    (Dyn,I.) 

2.  Moeris.    (Dyn.XII.?) 

S.  Sesoetris.    (Dyn.  XU.— XIX.) 

4.  Pheron. 

5.  Rhampsinitua.    (Dyn.  XX.) 


Memphites,  TaniieSj  dte, 

1.  Cheops.    (Dyn.  IV.) 

2.  Cephren.    (Dyn.  V.) 

8.  Mycerinus.    (Dyn.  IV.) 

4.  Asychis.-    (Unoertain.) 

5.  Anysis.    (Dyn.  XXIY.?) 


In  the  Memphian  list  he  passes  at  once  from  the  pyramid  builders  to  those  who  were 
oompaiatiTcly  near  his  own  tune. 
TOL.  I. — 9 
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restored  after  his  departure ;  as  well  as  for  his  mention  of  the 
Dodecarchy,  or  rule  of  twelve  kings  in  the  Delta,  before  the 
accession  of  Psammetichus.  The  obscure  names  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Twenty-sixth  Dynasty  in  Manetho  may  belong  to  some  of 
these  petty  princes ;  he  calls  the  first  of  them  an  Ethiopian.  "  It 
may  be  generally  observed/'  says  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  "  that 
whenever  the  Egyptians  represented  a  blank,  or  the  rule  of  ignoble 
kings,  we  are  at  liberty  to  conclude  that  a  foreign  dynasty  was 
established  in  the  country;  and  if  any  Egyptian  prince  exercised 
authority  during  the  reign  of  Tirhaka,  it  must  have  been  in  a  very 
secluded  part  of  the  marsh  lands  of  the  Delta,  as  the  monumente 
^show  his  rule  to  have  extended  over  all  the  principal  places  in 
Egypt.  Moreover,  the  Apis-stelae  prove  that  Psammetichus  L 
was  the  sole  and  independent  ruler  of  Egypt  immediately  after 
Tirhaka,  without  any  intermediate  king;  and  an  Apis,  bom  in  the 
twenty-sixth  year  of  Tirhaka,  died  in  the  twenty-first  year  of 
Psammetichus;  the  reign  of  Tirhaka  having  continued  only  ten 
months  and  four  day6  after  the  birth  of  that  bulL"  *  He  adds, 
however,  the  most  important  note: — "This  does  not  positively 
prove  that  no  kings  intervened  between  Tirhaka  and  Psammetichus 
I.^  as  the  latter  may  have  included  their  short  reigns  in  their  owt. : 
and  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  has  discovered  the  names  of  the  twenty 
native  rulers  who  were  appointed  by  the  Assyrian  king,  Esar- 
haddon,  to  govern  Egypt  at 'this  time."t  All  this  agrees  with 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  Assyrian  monarchy  under  Esarhad- 
don  retrieved  the  disaster  of  Sennacherib."  X 

The  Twenty-sixth  Dynasty ^  of  Saate  kings,  b^ins  virtually  with 
PsAMATiK  or  Psammetichus  I.,  whose  accession  is  fixed  by  the 
stelse  in  the  Museum  at  Florence,  to  b.c.  664,  a  date  at  which 
Egyptian  chronology  becomes  at  length  certain  and  straight- 
forward. This,  too,  is  the  epoch  of  Egyptian  history  from  which 
Herodotus  assures  us  that  he  begins  to  speak,  no  longer  from  the 
authority  of  the  Egyptians  only,  but  of  others  who  agreed  with 
them,  and  in  part  from  what  he  had  himself  seen.  §  Keverthelese 
his  story  of  the  accession  of  Psammetichus  has  quite  a  legendary 
character.  This  prince  was  the  son  of  Neko  (the  Nechao  L 
of  Manetho's  Twenty-sixth  Dynasty),  who  was  put  to  death  by 

*  Essay  on  Egyptian  History,  in  Rawlinflon's  fferodohit.  Appendix  to  Boole  II.  chap- 
ter Tiii.  g  82 ;  toI.  ii.  p.  819,  2nd  edition, 
t  See  Athenmtm,  August  18,  18«0,  p.  228. 
X  See  below,  chapter  iz. 
g  Herodotus,  ii.  147. 
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Sabaco  the  Ethiopian,  Psammetichus  himself  escaping  to  Syria. 
Betnming  to  Sais,  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Ethiopians,  he 
hecame  one  of  the  Twelve  Engs,*  who  divided  Egypt  among 
them,  and  strengthened  their  confederacy  by  intermarriages  and 
by  meeting  to  sacrifice  in  the  temple  of  Ptah  at  Memphis.  An 
oracle  had  declared,  that  whichsoever  of  them  should  pour  his 
libation  to  the  god  from  a  bronze  cup  would  be  the  sole  ruler  of  all 
Egypt.  Now,  on  the  last  day  of  a  great  festival,  when  the  high 
priest  had  brought  out  the  golden  goblets  for  the  princes,  there 
were  found  to  be  only  eleven.  Psammetichus,  who  happened  to 
stand  last,  poured  out  his  libation  from  his  helmet,  and  so  fulfilled 
the  oracle.t  By  the  jealousy  of  his  colleagues,  he  was  driven  from 
his  government  into  the  marshes,  and  forbidden  to  hold  inter- 
course with  his  countrymen.  Enquiring  again  of  the  oracle  of  the 
goddess  Buto  (Latona),  he  was  told,  that  "Vengeance  should 
come  from  the  «ea,  when  brazen  men  shoidd  appear."  The  strange 
prediction  was  soon  fulfilled  by  the  landing  of  certain  Carians 
and  lonians,  pirates,  driven  to  the  shores  of  Egypt  by  stress 
of  weather.  News  was  brought  to  Psammetichus  that  brazen  men 
h(td  came  from  the  sea^  and  were  plundering  the  land.  He  at  once 
engaged  them  in  his  service,  and  conquered  his  eleven  competitors 
by  their  aid.  The  important  fact  embodied  in  this  legend  is  the 
engagement  of  Oreek  mercenaries  by  Psanmietichus  to  secure  his 
title  to  the  crown.  Foreign  auxiliaries  had  long  been  employed 
in  the  armies  of  Egypt,  and  Cretans  (probably)  appear  among  the 
forces  of  the  Theban  kings;  We  cannot  believe  that  those  engaged 
by  Psanmietichus  were  a  wandering  band,  thrown  by  accident  on 
the  coast.  The  states  of  Greece,  especially  on  the  shores  and 
islands  of  Asia  Minor,  were  now  at  that  period  of  transition  when 
the  tyrants  were  setting  up  their  power  on  the  weakness  of  con- 
tending factions.  Numerous  exiles  were  driven  forth  to  seek 
subsistence  on  the  sea,  and  were  ready  to  accept  foreign  service. 
In  such  auxiliaries  Psammetichus  probably  saw  the  means  at  once 
of  securing  the  throne  and  of  forming  an  army  to  protect  the 
country  against  her  rival  of  Assyria.  Besides  the  lonians  and 
Carians  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  he  engaged  Phoenician  sailors. 
His  policy  was  at  first  successfdl,  and  his  foreign  mercenaries 

*  PiolMbly  goTcrnors  of  th«  twelye  nomes  of  tho  Delta.  The  bistorian^B  incidental 
memorial  of  the  Labyrinth,  near  lake  Moeria,  as  their  common  monument,  is  a  mistake. 
The  mina,  which  scarcely  justify  his  excesitTe  admiration,  bear  the  names  of  Amenemha 
m.,  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty,  and  of  Rameses  II. 

f  If  the  stoiy  represents  an  actual  occuirence,  it  was  probably  a  trick  concerted 
between  PsammeUchua  and  the  priests,  though  Herodotus  affirms  the  oontraiy. 
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enabled  him  to  recover  the  glory  of  Egypt  in  war  and  to  enter  on 
the  last  brilliant  period  of  her  history. 

His  chief  enterprise  was  the  recovery  of  the  Philistine  city 
of  Ashdod  (Azotns),  the  key  to  the  whole  frontier,  which  had 
been  taken  by  the  Assyrians  under  Sargon,  the  father  of  Sen- 
nacherib, with  its  garrison  of  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians  (Isaiah 
xx).  If  we  are  to  believe  Herodotus,  the  siege  of  Ashdod  lasted 
for  twenty-nine  years,  so  much  had  the  power  of  Egypt  declined, 
while  the  Assyrians  had  acquired  that  skill  in  the  attack  and 
defence  of  fortresses,  to  which  their  monuments  bear  witness. 
At  home  the  king  cultivated  the  arts  of  peace,  and  the  monu- 
ments of  his  reign  show  a  revival  of  the  skill  and  beauty  displayed 
tmder  the  If ineteenth  Dynasty.  For  the  first  time  in  Egyptian 
history  foreigners  were  encouraged  to  trade  with  the  country,  and 
Psammetichus  even  caused  his  subjects  to  learn  Greek.  But  his 
dependence  on  foreign  mercenaries  brought  on  the  usual  punish- 
ment of  such  a  policy.  He  gave  his  Greek  soldiers  settlements 
apart  from  the  Egyptians,  which  obtained  the  name  of  the  Ionian 
and  Garian  ^^  Gamps,"  on  the  two  banks  of  the  Mle.  Mention  is 
also  made  of  the  "  Gamp  of  the  Tyrians,"  but  this  may  have  been 
an  older  settlement.  Thus  the  foreigneirs  obtained,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  command  of  the  NUe.  .  The  favour  shown  to  them 
alienated  the  native  Egyptian  soldiers,  already  disgusted  by  their 
detention  in  the  frontier  garrisons.  They  deserted  in  a  body, 
marched  up  the  valley  to  Elephantine,  and,  being  joined  by  the 
garrison  of  that  frontier  city,  crossed  over  into  Ethiopia,  to  the 
number,  probably  exaggerated  in  Herodotus,  of  240,000.  Psam- 
metichus went  as  far  as  Elephantine,  in  the  vain  hope  of  inducing 
them  to  return ;  and  the  memorial  of  his  journey  is  still  to  be  seen 
at  Abou-Simbel.  They  were  settled  l^y  the  Ethiopian  king  to  the 
south  of  Meroe,  where  they  long  formed  a  distinct  commimity 
under  the  name  of  the  "  Deserters."  Their  departure  left  the 
independence  of  Egypt  at  the, mercy  of  the  foreign  troops. 
Towards  the  close  of  this  reign  occurred  the  great  invasion  of 
Western  Asia  by  the  Scythians,  of  which  we  shall  have  to  speak 
hereafter.  They  had  advanced  into  Palestine  on  their  way  to 
Egypt,  when  Psammetichus  prevailed  on  them  to  tmn  back. 

After  a  reign  of  fifty-four  years,*  Psammetichus  was  succeeded 

by  his  son  JSsxo^  the  Kekao  II.  of  Manetho  and  the  Pharaoh- 

Necho  of  Scripture  (b.o.  61 1).  The  recovery  of  Ashdod  had  opened 

the  way  to  Asiatic  conquests,  to  which  the  declining  power  of 

*  This  number  is  giren  by  Herodotus,  and  confirmed  by  the  Apis-stele. 
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Assyria  m\dted  him.  Neko's  first  object  was  the  strengthening  of 
his  frontier  by  securing  the  city  of  Carchemish  on  the  Euphrates. 
After  an  involuntary  conflict  with  the  Jews  under  Josiah,  who 
was  killed  in  battle  at  Megiddo,*  he  succeeded  in  his  object,  and 
left  a  powerfiil  army  at  Carchemish.  On  his  return  he  strength- 
ened his  party  in  Judiea  by  deposing  Jehoahaz,  the  son  of  Josiah, 
and  setting  up  his  brother  Jehoiakim,  on  whom  he  imposed  a 
large  tribute.  But  this  was  Egypt's  last  successful  expedition. 
The  new  Babylonian  kingdom  rose  on  the  ruins  of  the  Assyrian, 
and  Nebuehadneszar  at  once  turned  his  attention  to  the  western 
provinces.  The  Egyptian  army  at  Carchemish  was  overpowered,! 
Jerusalem  was  taken,  the  king  whom  Neko  had  set  up  becAme 
tributary  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  revolting  three  years  afterwards, 
was  taken  prisoner  during  the  siege,  and  put  to  death  (b.c.  599). 
The  entire  prostration  of  Egypt  is  shown  by  Neko's  inability  to 
help  Jehoiakim,  and  we  are  eicpressly  told  that  ^^  the  king  of 
E^pt  came  not  again  any  more  out  of  his  land  ;  for  the  king  of 
Babylon  had  taken,  from  the  river  of  Egypt  unto  the  river  Eu- 
phrates, all  that  pertained  to  the  king  of  Egypt.'*  J 

Neko  had,  however,  made  good  use  of  the  period  of  his  pros- 
perity* H©  carried  on  his  father's  schemes  of  foreign  commerce, 
and  mamtained  fleets  both  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Bed 
Seat  Herodotus  was  informed  that  a  fleet  sent  out  by  Neko  from 
the  Red  Sea  came  home  by  the  Mediterranean,  having  accom- 
plished the  circumnavigation  of  Africa.  The  voyage  occupied 
three  years,  the  sailors  wintering  on  shore,  and  staying  to  sow  and 
reap  the  harvest  Men  of  science  and  critics  are  never  likely  to 
agree  as  to  the  truth  of  this  story  in  the  absence  of  ftirther  con- 
firmatory evidence.  The  historian's  own  reason  for  rejecting  it, 
— ^that  the  sailors  said  they  had  had  the  sun  on  their  right  hand, 
at  noon,  which  it  would  be  to  persons  sailing  westward  south  of 
the  tropies, — ^is  a  strong  confirmatory  argument.  Major  Bennell 
has  shown  how  the  set  of  the  currents  round  the  African  coast 
would  favour  the  voyage,  while  they  opposed  it  when  attempted 
by  the  Carthaginians  in  the  opposite  direction.  These  arguments 
must  not  be  overrated ;  but,  when  they  are  resisted  on  the  vague 
ground  of  general  improbability,  the  question  arises,  whether  the 
story  is  likely  to  have  been  invented  if  the  enterprise  had  never 

•  For  fiirther  partieokn  of  tfaki  batile,  and  of  tiie  reUtions  of  Jewish  politfos  to 
Ejgjpi,  see  chapter  yiii. 

f  This  was  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  B.C  607  or  606 ;  Jeremiah  zItl  2. 
X  2  Kings  zxiT.  t. 
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been  achieved.  Keko  renewed  the  attempt  of  Barneses  11.  to 
effect  a  direct  conununication  between  the  two  seas  by  means  of  a 
canal.  The  work  was  left  unfinished,  and  its  track  has  remained 
for  nearly  twenty-five  centuries  to  tempt  the  repetition  of  the  effort, 
till  at  last  the  experiment  is  fairly  under  trial,  whether  modem  en- 
gineering skill  and  commercial  co-operation  can  achieve  and  main- 
tain a  work  which  was  too  great  for  the  resources  of  the  Pharaohs. 

ISeko  reigned  sixteen  years,  and  was  succeeded  (b.o.  695)  by 
Psammetichus  U.,  the  Psammis  of  Herodotus,  who  reigned  six. 
Keeping  within  his  own  firontier,  he  was  left  unmolested  by  Kebu* 
chadnezzar,  and  Egypt  seems  to  have  prospered  under  him.  He 
enlarged  the  temples  both  at  Thebes  and  in  Lower  Egypt,  and 
erected  a  small  temple  on  the  frontier^  opposite  to  Philae,  prob- 
ably on  the  occasion  of  his  expedition  into  Ethiopia.  The  con- 
tinued intercourse  of  Egypt  with  Greece  is  attested  by  Herodotus's 
.  curious  story  of  an  embassy  firom  the  Eleans,  to  consult  the  Egyp- 
tians on  the  wisdom  of  their  rules  for  the  Olympic  Gbmes.* 

This  king  died,  immediately  aft;er  his  return  from  Ethiopia, 
before  he  had  time  to  prosecute  the  war  with  Babylon,  which  was 
renewed  by  his  successor  Uaphka,  the  Yaphres  or  Apries  of 
Manetho  and  Herodotus,  and  the  Pharaoh-Hophra  oi  Scriptnire 
(b.0.  589).  After  a  brilliant  opening,  his  reign  of  twenty-five 
years  proved  one  series  of  disasters.  He  made  a  sncocssful  cam- 
paign into  Palestine  and  Phoenicia,  took  Sidon,  and  gained  naval 
victories  over  the  Tyrians  and  the  Cyprians.  These  successes  elated 
both  the  Egyptian  king  and  his  partisans  at  Jerusalem  ;  and  in 
spite  of  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  against  both,  Zedeldah  re- 
belled against  Kebuchadnezzar.  The  advance  of  Pharaoh-Hophra 
forced  the  Ghald»ans  to  raise  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  But  the 
clouds  were  only  lifted  for  a  moment.  The  city  fell,  and  the 
tanple  was  razed  to  the  ground.  The  asylimi  which  Egypt  offered 
to  the  fugitives  was  violated  by  the  advance  of  NebucJbadnezzar, 
and  there  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  overran  Egypt 
and  even  took  Thebes  itself.  His  victory  might  not  have  been  so 
easy,  but  for  new  disasters  which  befell  the  king  of  Egypt  firom 
the  opposite  side.  Greek  colonies,  of  which  we  shall  have  again 
to  speak,  had  been  planted  on  the  beautiful  terraces  of  the  penin- 
sula that  sweeps  forwards  into  the  Mediterranean,  between  the 
Great  Syrtis  and  the  Libyan  Desert  west  of  Egypt.  The  entire 
defeat  of  an  army  sent  against  Cyrene,  the  chief  of  these  colonies, 
and  consisting  apparently  of  native  Egyptian  troops,  caused  the 
*  Herodotufl,  il  leo. 
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ciy  of  treachery  to  be  raised  against  the  king  himself.  Then  was 
seen  the  frnit  of  the  policy  of  the  first  Fsammetichus.  The  Egyp- 
tian anny  mutinied.  Amasis,  sent  to  appease  the  revolt,  was 
crowned  king  by  the  rebels.  Another  courtier,  returning  unsuc- 
cessful, was  so  cruelly  outraged  by  Apries,  that  all  the  old  Egyptian 
party  abandoned  him.  His  mercenaries  failed  him  in  the  hour 
of  need ;  he  was  defeated  at  Momemphis,  brou^t  back  as  a  pris- 
oner to  Sails,  and  put  to  death  at  the  demand  of  the  people.* 
Such  is  the  story  of  Herodotus ;  but  it  is  suspected  by  modem 
critics  to  have  been  an  invention  of  the  priests,  to  conceal  the  fact 
that  Egypt  was  conquered  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  Amasis  set 
upon  the  throne  as  his  vassal. 

The  weakness  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  successors  permitted  Egypt 
to  enjoy  nearly  half  a  century  of  prosperity  under  her  new  king, 
Amasis,  or  Aah-mes  H.  (b.c.  670 — 525).f  He  husbanded  the  in- 
ternal resources  of  Egypt,  encouraged  commerce,  and  was  so  snc- 
cessfiil  at  sea  as  to  add  Cyprus  to  his  dominions.  Nabonidus  was 
glad  to  accept  his  alliance  against  the  growing  power  of  Cyrus. 
If  we  may  believe  a  story  in  the  Cyropsedia  of  Xenophon,  which 
— romance  as  it  is — may  contain  fri^^ents  of  history  among 
its  incidents,  Amasis  performed  his  part  in  the  league  against 
OyroB,  by  sending  to  .the  aid  of  CroBSus  130,000  Egyptians,  who, 
after  the  bravest  resistance, 'were  received  to  an  hononrable  capitu- 
lation,  and  settled  in  Larissa  «nd  Cyllene.  The  loss  of  this  army 
would  go  far  to  account  for  the  ease  with  which  Egypt  was  over- 
run by  Oambyses. 

The  monuments  contain  but  slight  records  of  Amasis.  His 
chief  works  were  doubtless  in  Lower  Egypt,  where  the  edifices 
even  of  later  kings  haye  perished  more  rapidly  than  the  oldest 
temples  of  the  Thebaid.  Herodotus  assigns  to  him  the  splendid 
propylfea  of  the  temple  of  Neith  at  Sais,  as  well  as  the  colossal 
statueB  and  immense  andro-sphinxes  of  its  avenue.  He  mentions, 
too,  a  shrine  out  of  a  single  block  of  granite,  of  enormous  size, 
from  the  quarries  of  Elephantine,  j:  It  took  two  thousand  boat- 
men three  years  to  transport  the  block  to  Sais,  and,  after  all  this 
labour,  an  evil  omen  prevented  its  being  set  up.    It  is  more  likely 

*  Hj«  death  literally  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  itiv.  80. 

\  The  name  is  identical  with  that  of  the  founder  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty,  the 
Amoeis  of  ICanetho.    Hence  the  king  named  in  the  text  is  often  called  Amasis  11. 

t  Taking  the  cubit  at  20  inches,  it  was  86  feet  long,  28  feet  4  inches  broad,  and 
IS  feet  4  inches  high,  on  the  outside ;  and  the  excavated  interior  was  81  feet  3  inches 
by  20  feet  by  8  feet  4  indies.  A  similar  monolith  of  the  same  king  has  been  found 
erect  at  Tel-et-mai,  the  ancient  Thmuis  or  Leontopolis,  the  dimensions  of  which  are 
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that  the  internal  troubles^  which  the  priests  desired  to  conceal 
from  Herodotus,  prevented  the  erection  of  this  monolith,  as  well 
as  of  the  recumbent  colossi  which  he  saw  at  -Memphis  and  Sai's. 
The  great  temple  of  Isis  at  Memphis  was  also  the  work  of  Amasis. 
His  reign,  or  rather  the  whole  time  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Dynasty, 
has  been  called  the  renoMMnee  of  Egyptian  art. 

We  have  now,  however,  reached  a  point  at  which  the  story 
of  Egypt  has  no  longer  to  be  painfully  deciphered  from  the  monn* 
ments,  but  is  recorded  from  sources  comparatively  trustworthy,  in 
the  lively  pages  of  the  Greek  historian,  who  even  gives  us  details 
of  the  private  life  of  Amasis.  He  divided  his  time  between 
serious  business  in  the  morning,  which  he  never  n^lected,  and 
revelry  and  witty  conversation  with  his  guests  in  the  evening ; 
and  when  his  friends  told  him  he  was  risking  tlie  dignity  of  the 
crown,  he  answered  with  the  old  proverb  of  the  bow  always  bent 
Much  as  he  honoured  his  country's  gods  in  public,  his  personal 
relations  to  them  resembled  the  alternate  fear  and  contempt  with 
which  Louis  XI.  treated  his  saints.  For  having,  in  his  disorderly 
youth,  often  been  brought  before  the  oracles  that  his  thefts  might 
be  detected,  he  now  honoured  or  despised  the  gods  according  to 
the  knowledge  they  had  shown  in  condemning  or  acquitting  him, 
A  like  indication  of  scepticism  is  seen  in  his  contemporary, 
Croesus  of  Lydia,  who  tried  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  oracles 
about  trifles  before  he  would  risk  his  own  fortune  on  their 
advice. 

The  internal  prosperity  of  his  reign  is  attested  by  the  evidences 
of  wealth  and  luxury  in  the  monuments  of  private  persons.  The 
exaggeration  of  Herodotus  in  calling  it  the  most  prosperous  reign 
that  Egypt  had  ever  known,  may  be  accounted  for  by  his  fuller 
knqwle^  of  this  period.  Never  had  the  river  been  more  bounti- 
ful, or  the  land  more  productive.  The  inhabited  cities  were  not 
less  than  twenty  thousand.  The  law  against  idleness,  however, 
requiring  every  man  to  present  himself  once  a  year  before  the 
governor  of  his  nome  and  show  his  means  of  livelihood,  failing 
which  he  was  to  suffer  death  as  a  useless  member,  may  have  been 

21  feet  9  iocheB  bj  18  feet  by  11  feet  eztemallj,  and  19  feet  8  indies  bj  8  feet  by  8  feel 
8  inches  intenudlj.  Herodotus  mentions  one  stUl  lai^ger  at  the  temple  of  Bnto,  each 
wall  of  which  was  40  cubits  (66  feet  8  inches)  square,  besides  its  oomice,  which  pro- 
jected 4  onbits  (6  feet  8  inches),  and  was  another  single  block.  Supposing  the  thick- 
ness of  the  sides  to  be  6  feet,  the  weight  of  this  block  would  be  above  6788  tons,  and 
its  solid  content  76,082  cubic  feet.  Models  of  such  monolith  shrines  may  be  seen  in 
the  British  Museum,  supported  by  a  kneeling  figure,  and  contahung  the  stotue  of  the 
god. 
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much  older,  for  we  see  snch  registration  Bcenes  on  the  monuments 
of  Ihe  Eighteenth  Dynasty.  The  similar  law  of  Solon  is  said  by 
Herodotus  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians. 

The  growing  intercourse  betwe^i  Egypt  and  Greece  was  one 
of  the  most  important  features  of  this  reign.  Though  raised  to  the 
tiirone  by  the  old  Egyptian  party,  Amasis  saw  that  it  was  too  late 
to  return  to  the  rigid  system  of  exclusion.  He  granted  the  Greeks 
the  city  of  Naucratis,  on  the  Canobic  mouth  of  the  Nile,  as  a 
residence,  and  this,  like  Canton  to  the  Europeans  in  China,  was 
long  the  only  place  where  they  were  allowed  to  trade.  He  gave 
them  land  for  temples,  and,  besides  the  ^^  Hellenium,"  built  con- 
jointly by  the  Ionian,  Dorian,  and  .^lian  cities  of  Asia  Minor, 
other  states  erected  separate  temples.  Amasis  even  contributed 
largely  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  at  Delphi,  and  enriched 
manj  of  the  Greek  shrines  with  costly  offerings.  He  made  an 
aUiaace  with  Cyrene,  and  married  Ladice,  the  daughter  either  of 
the  king  or  of  one  of  the  chief  nobles.  His  closest  league,  how- 
ever, was  with  Samos ;  and,  after  all  his  splendours,  his  most  en- 
during memorial  is  the  beautiful  story,  told  with  all  the  sim- 
plicity of  Herodotus,  and  adorned  by  the  genius  of  Schiller. 

Polycrates,  having  nuuie  himself  the  tyrant  of  Samos,  had 
achieved  the  most  brilliant  successes  both  by  sea  and  land.  His 
unbounded  good  fortune  roused  the  fear  of  his  friend  Amasis,  who 
wrote  to  remind  him  of  the  jealousy  of  the  gods,  and  advised  him 
to  cast  away  the  most  valued  of  his  treasures : — 

*'  So,  woald^st  fhou  scape  the  coming  ill- 
Implore  the  dread  Inyiaible 

Thy  sweets  themaelyee  to  sour  I 
Well  endfl  hie  life,  beUeve  me,  nerer, 
On  whom,  with  hands  thus  fdl  for  ever, 
The  Gods  their  bountj  shower. 

**  And  if  thy  prayer  the  Gods  can  gain  not, 
This  counsel  of  thy  friend  disdain  not— 

Invoke  Adversity ! 
And  what  of  all  thy  worldly  gear 
Thy  deepest  heart  esteems  most  dear 

Cast  into  yonder  sea !  ^ 

For  this  offering  Polycrates  chose  a  gold  and  emerald  signet- 
ring,  the  work  of  the  greatest  artist  of  Samos,  and,  having  cast  it 
into  the  sea,  far  from  land,  returned  to  indulge  his  sorrow.  But 
within  a  week  a  fisherman  brought  to  the  palace  a  fish  so  large  and 
beautifol,  diat  he  had  kept  it  as  a  present  for  the  king.  When  it 
was  cut  open,  the  signet-ring  was  found  in  its  belly,  and  brought 
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to  Polycrates  by  his  servants  with  great  joy.  Aceeptiog  this 
token  of  the  pleastire  of  the  gods,  Polycrates  wrote  to  Amasb ; . 
but  the  Egyptian  only  saw  in  the  return  of  the  ring  the  refusal 
of  the  sacrifice  to  fortune.  Perceiving  that  "  it  does  not  belong 
to  man  to  save  his  fellow-man  from  the  fate  which  is  in  store  for 
him/'  he  sent  a  herald  to  renoxmce  the  friendship  of  Polycrates, 
that,  when  the  certain  misfortune  came,  he  might  escape  the  pain 
of  grieving  for  a  friend. 

^*  In  horror  turns  the  kingly  guest— 
*  Then  longer  here  I  nutj  not  rest, 
Fll  have  no  friend  in  thee  1 
The  Gods  have  mariced  thee  for  their  prej, 
To  share  thy  doom  I  dare  not  stay  1  * 
He  spoke  and  put  to  sea.**  * 

Polycrates  was  at  last  put  to  a  cruel  death  by  the  treachery 
of  the  Persian  satrap  Oroetes. 

The  legend  is  more  than  an  ornament  to  relieve  the  gravity  of 
history.  By  its  mention  of  the  correspondence  between  the 
princes,  the  naval  successes  of  the  Samian  ruler,  and  the  progress 
of  the  fine  arts  among  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  it  forms  a  link  in  the 
chain  of  evidence  that  a  new  spirit  had  arisen  to  bring  Egypt  with- 
in the  sphere  of  that  energetic  intercourse  which  now  bound  to- 
gether all  the  shores  of  the  Levant,  and  that  she  was  contributing 
from  the  stores  of  her  ancient  civilization  to  that  new  outburst  of 
intellectual  And  artistic  activity  which  followed  the  Persian  Wars. 

Meanwhile  her  own  course  of  empire  and  independence  had 
been  run,  and  the  predicted  time  had  come  when  ^^  there  should 
be  no  more  a  king  over  the  land  of  Egypt."  The  Persian  0am- 
byses  had  succeeded  to  the  empire  which  his  father  Cyrus  had 
extended  from  the  tab]e-land  of  Iran  to  the  shores  of  the  ^gean, 
his  frontier  towards  Egypt  being  secured  by  the  restoration  of  the 
Jews.  The  new  king  at  once  collected  sJl  the  resources  of  his 
empire  for  the  invasion  of  Egypt.  Though  Amasis  had  been  on 
friendly  terms  with  Cyrus,  to  whose  aid  he  had  once  sent  the 
best  of  the  Egyptian  eye-doctors,  a  ground  of  quarrel  was  soon 
found.  Cambyses  seems  to  have  asked  the  daughter  of  Amasis, 
nominally  in  marriage,  but  really  as  a  concubine,  with  the  certainty 
of  a  refusal ;  and  other  pretexts  were  given  by  Egyptian  traitors. 
Amasis  died  just  at  the  commencement  of  the  invasion  (b.c. 
525) ;  his  son  Psammenitus  was  defeated  at  Pelusium,  the  eastern 

•  Schiller^s  ballad,  7%e  Ring  of  Polycratet^  translated  by  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton.  To 
loit  the  requirements  of  his  art,  the  poet  bss  turned  the  ooirespondenoe  into  a  perMmal 
tisit. 
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key  of  Egypt,  and  put  to  death  with  every  instdt,  after  a 
reign  of  only  six  months.  With  him  ended  the  Twenty-^ixth 
Dynasty. 

Besides  the  abore  kings,  the  monuments  at  Thebes  give  us  the 
name  of  a  PsAHMsncnus  III.,  who  cannot  be  the  Psammenitas 
of  Herodotus,  for  his  daughter  was  the  queen  of  Araasis.* 

The  Twenty-severdh  Dynasty  of  Manetho  is  composed  of  the 
Persian  kings,. from  Cambyses  to  Darius  U.  IS'othus  (b.o.  525 — 
414).  The  history  of  Egypt  under  their  rule  belongs  to  that  of 
the  Persian  empire.  It  need  only  be  said  here  that,  after  the  first 
outrages  perpetrated  by  Cambyses,  in  that  madness  which  is  often 
engendered  by  despotic  power,  the  Persian  kings  pursued  in  Egypt 
their  usual  conciliatory  policy.  The  personal  visit  of  Datias 
Hystaspis,  the  great  organizer  of  the  empire,  is  commemorated  in 
hieroglyphics  on  several  monuments,  and  his  name  is  found  on 
ApiB-stelse,  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  sacred  bulls ;  it  appearo  too 
with  the  honorary  titles  of  the  old  Egyptian  kings.  Nevertheless, 
a  revolt  broke  out  in  the  last  year  of  his  reign,  but  was  suppressed 
in  the  second  year  of  Xerxes,  b.o.  484.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  this 
king,  and  under  the  satrapy  of  his  brother  Achsemenes,  about 
B.C.  460,  that  Egypt  was  visited  by  Hbbodotus  of  Halioarnassus, 
who  collected  from  the  priests  and  from  other  sources  that  infor- 
mation which,  embodied  in  the  second  book  of  his  "  Histories," 
has  long  combined  with  the  allusions  in  the  Pentateuch  to  keep 
alive  that  interest  in  Egypt,  which  we  now  possess  more  abundant 
means  of  gratifying.  Had  Herodotus  been  able  himself  to  read 
the  inscriptions  on  the  monuments  which  he  beheld  in  all  their 
glory,  his  records  would  have  possessed  a  tenfold  value. 

About  the  fifth  year  of  Artaxerxes  I.  (b.c.  458)  a  more  formid- 
able revolt  broke  out  under  Inarus,  the  son  of  Psammetichus,t  who 
was  assisted  by  the  Athenians.  The  defeat  of  an  immense  Persian 
army  and  fleet  and  the  death  of  Achsemenes  were  avenged  by  a  still 
greater  armament,  and  Inarus  fied  with  a  body  of  Greeks  to  Byblus, 
in  the  marshes  of  the  Delta.  He  was  enticed  from  this  stronghold 
by  a  promise  of  pardon,  and  crucified.  The  embers  of  the  revolt 
were  still,  however,  kept  alive  by  Amyrtseus,  who  had  escaped  to 
the  isle  of  Elbe.  An  Athenian  fleet  sent  to  his  aid  returned  without 
attempting  a  landing  (b.o.  449-448),  and  the  Persian  king  en* 
deavoured  to  conciliate  the  Egyptians  by  appointing  as  satraps 
Pausiris,  the  son  of  Amyrtaeus,  and  Thannyris,  the  son  of  Inarus. 

*  TliiB  we  learn  fiNym  her  fine  sarcopfaagoa,  now  in  the  Britidi  Museum, 
f  Wb  name  is  neither  found  in  Manetho  nor  on  the  monuments. 
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The  revolt  broke  out  anew  under  Darius  Kothus,  in  the  tenth 
year  of  whose  reign  (b.o.  414)  Amjrtaeus  became  the  independent 
king  of  Egypt.  His  reign  at  Sais  lasted  six  years,  and  he  formS) 
by  himself,  the  Twenty-eigkth  {Saite)  Dynasty  of  Manetho. 

The  history  of  the  I^joerdy-ninth  (Mendesian)  and  the  I%trtieth 
{Sebennyte)  Dynasties  is  beset  with  difficulties,  which  we  must 
leave  \o  the  Egyptologers.  They  ruled  with  great  prosperity,  and 
left  monuments  which  may  vie  in  beauty  and  finish  with  those 
of  the  earlier  dynasties.  Their  alliances  with  the  Greeks,  the 
internal  disorders  of  Persia,  and  the  dissensions  among  the  satraps, 
left  them  for  the  most  part  immolested.  Achoris  (the  Hakori  of 
the  monuments,  about  b.c.  402)  repulsed  a  Persian  attack  by  the 
aid'  of  Greek  mercenaries  imdor  the  Athenian  Chabrias.  Kee* 
tauebo  I.  (the  Nekht-nebf  or  !Nekt-har-hebi  of  the  monuments, 
about  B.O.  387-369),  whose  name  is  preserved  on  some  fine  works 
of  art,  defended  the  land  successfully  against  a  still  more  formid- 
able attack,  though  the  Athenian  auxiliaries  went  over  to  the 
Persians  (b.c.  373).  His  successor,  Tachos  or  Teos  (about  b.o. 
861),  dared  to  concert  with  the  Athenians  and  Lacedsemonians 
an  invasion  of  Asia.  But  the  scheme  was  ruined  by  the  dissatis- 
faction of  Agesilaus  at  the  subordinate  command  assigned  to 
him ;  the  needful  taxes  roused  the  discontent  of  the  Egyptians ; 
and  when  Tachos  had  marched  as  far  as  Phoenicia,  his  son  Keo- 
tanebo  was  placed  on  the  throne,  and  Tachos  fled  to  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon.  A  civil  war  followed,  in  which  Nectanebo  11.  succeed* 
ed,  with  the  aid  of  Agesilaus,  in  defeating  the  partisans  of  the 
late  king.  The  power  of  Nectanebo  was  so  firmly  established,  that 
ho  not  only  held  out  against  the  Persians,  but  aided  the  Phoeni- 
cians to  revolt,  sending  them  a  force  of  4000  Greeks  under  Mentor 
the  Bhodian.  But  when  Artaxerxes  Ochus  advanced  at  the  head 
of  an  immense  army,  Mentor  deserted  to  him,  Phoenicia  and  Cyprus 
were  subdued,  and  Kectanebo  prepared  to  resist  a  new  invasion* 
Pelusium,  garrisoned  by  5000  Greeks,  repelled  the  first  assault, 
but  Nectanebo  lost  heart  and  fied  to  Memphis.  Pelusium  then 
surrendered,  and  while  Mentor  was  subduing  the  other  fortresses, 
Nectanebo  escaped  by  the  river  into  Ethiopia  (about  b.o.  858). 
Thus  ended  the  Thirtieth  and  last  native  Dynasty  of  the  kings 
who  had  governed  Egypt  for  perhaps  twenty-four  centuries ;  and 
for  twenty-two  centuries  more  she  has  been  ruled  by  foreigners. 

Egyptian  art  scarcely  shows  a  symptom  of  decline  under  these 
latest  independent  dynasties,  but  rather  an  increase  of  grace  and 
delicacy,  due  probably  to  Greek  influence.    Examples  may  be 
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seen  in  the  intercolninnar  Blab  of  green  basalt,  Bctilptnred  in  in* 
taglio,  of  Nectanebo  XL,  and  the  obelisks  erected  by  Neetanebb 
L,  in  front  of  the  temple  of  Thoth,  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  Moseam  is  rich  in  antiquities  of  this  period,  brought  chiefly 
firom  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  but  many  of  them  had  been  pre- 
viously transferred  to  those  cities  from  places  now  unknown. 
Among  them  is  the  splendid  sarcophagus  of  Kectanebo  I.,  former- 
ly called  the  sarcophagus  of  Alexander. 

The  restored  Persian  dominion,  forming  the  Thirty-first  Dy- 
ruuty  (Ochus,  Arses,  and  Darius  Codomannus),  lasted  less  than 
twenty  years.  Ochus  emulated  the  cruelties  of  Cambyses  in  his 
treatment  of  the  conquered  province ;  but  he  only  survived  his  vic- 
tory a  few  years.  In  b.o.  832  Egypt  joyfully  submitted  to  Alex- 
ander, who  justly  r^ar^ed  it  as  the  gem  of  his  new  diadem,  and 
prepared  to  make  Alexandria  the  cx>mmercial  capital  of  the  world. 
The  story  of  his  visit  to  Egypt  we  reserve  for  his  own  history. 
On  his  death  Egypt  fell  to  his  general  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus 
(bjc.  323),  whose  dynasty  lasted  for  three  centuries.  The  earlier 
Ptolemies  ruled  Egypt  with  equal  sagacity  and  moderation,  carry- 
ing out  those  schemes  of  Alexander  which  enriched  their  country 
with  the  commerce  of  the  world,  distributing  impartial  justice, 
and  extending  religious  toleration  to  Oreeks  and  Egyptians  alike. 
While,  under  their  munificent  patronage,  learning  and  science 
found  a  new  seat  at  Alexandria,  the  temples  of  Egypt  were  re- 
stored and  enlarged  in  the  style  and  spirit  of  the  Pharaohs.  The 
wars,  which  were  for  the  most  part  forced  upon  them  by  the  am- 
bition of  the  Seleucid  kings  of  Syria,  had  little  eflTect  on  Egypt 
itself,  and  the  toleration  of  the  Ptolemies,  when  they  were  masters 
of  Judsea,  forms  a  bright  contrast  to  the  fanatical  violence  of  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes  and  his  successors.  At  length  the  nobler  char- 
acter of  the  race  died  out.  Family  dissensions  tempted  a  recourse 
to  the  arbitration  of  Rome  (b.o.  164).  From  that  moment  the 
end  was  certain,  and  it  came  after  a  long  period  of  decline.  But, 
before  she  yielded  to  her  fate,  Egypt  had  almost  revenged  herself 
on  the  masters  of  the  world,  the  empire  of  which  was  well-nigh 
bartered  by  Julius,  and  was  resigned  by  Antonius,  for  the  charms 
of  Cleopatra.  The  battle  of  Actium,  and  the  deaths  of  Antony 
and  Cleopatra,  left  Egypt  as  the  final  prize  of  Octavian ;  and  it 
became  a  Boman  province  in  b.c.  80. 

But  its  political  absorption  left  its  commercial  and  intellec- 
tual preeminence  undiminished.  Under,  the  rule  of  Rome  it  en- 
joyed the  commerce  between  the  provinces  of  the  West  and  the 
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rich  lands  of  the  furthest  East.  Its  schools  of  philosophy  and  the- 
ology have  left  their  impress  on  the  thonght  and  belief  of  Christen- 
dom. When  conquered  by  the  Arabs  (a.d.  639),  Egypt  soon  be- 
came the  chief  seat  of  their  learning,  and  to  this  day  it  is  the  coun- 
try where  the  character  and  manners  of  the  race  can  be  best  seen. 
Beduced  for  a  time  to  comparative  insignificance  by  the  Turkish 
conquest  and  the  change  of  the  route  to  India,  it  seems  to  have 
begun  a  new  history  with  the  present  century.  As  the  supposed 
key  to  the  empire  of  the  East,  it  roused  the  ambition  of  Napoleon 
and  called  forth  the  might  of  England.  A  more  peaceful  rivalry 
began  when  science  once  more  made  it  the  highway  to  India,  with 
results  to  the  country  yet  to  be  seen,  but  .certain  to-be  vast. 

In  the  above  outline  of  the  history  of  Egypt,  the  interest  of  the 
subject,  and  the  light  thrown  upon  it  by  ^recent  discoveries,  have 
led  us  to  treat  it  more  exhaustively  than  would  be  generally 
consistent  with  the  limits  of  our  work.  In  the  case  of  countries 
better  known,  and  whose  annals  abound  in  a  multitude  of  de- 
tails, such  a  method  would  be  impossible.  But,  where  the  facts 
are  comparatively  few,  and  the  information  only  to  be  foxmd  in 
large,  elaborate,  and  expensive  works,  we  attempt  to  put  before 
the  reader,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  compendious  sum  of  existing 
knowledge.  Arid  even,  as  we  have  said  before,  where  our  knowl- 
edge is  still  imperfect  or  very  doubtful,  we  prefer  .to  state,  with 
the  necessary  reserve,  the  opinions  of  the  best  authorities,  if  only 
as  a  convenient  starting-point  for  further  investigation,  rather 
than  to  draw  the  erasing  stile  of  ruthless  scepticism  over  records 
which  certainly  contain  much  knowledge  worth  preserving,  though 
clouded  with  much  ignorance  worth  dispelling.  Labour  in  this 
field  may  be  often  spent  in  vain,  though  only  for  a  time ;  but  we 
had  rather  lose  a  large  part  of  our  labour  than  be  content  to 
leave  this  chapter  of  our  history 

"  In  dottd  instead,  and  eyei>dttring  daric,^ 
and  the  reader,  from  such  information  as  can  be  given, 

"  Cut  off;  and,  for  the  book  of  knowledge  fair, 
Presented  with  a  universal  blank 
Of  [Egypt^s]  wortcfl,  to  him  expunged  and  razed, 
And  wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out** 


Note. — Special  acknowledgment  is  due  of  the  use  made,  in  the  two 
preceding  chapters,  of  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson's  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
Ancient  Egyptians,  of  his  Essays  on  Egjrptian  History  and  Antiquities,  in 
the  Appendix  to  JBook  II.  of  Rawlinson's  Herodotus^  and  of  Mr.  Poole's 
fforoR  ^gyptiacce  and  article  Egypt  in  the  Encychpixdia  Britannica^'  9th 
edition. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 


THE  HEBREW  THEOCRACY  AND  MONARCHY. 
B,C.  U91  TO  B.C.  508. 


"  Behold  ihe  meMare  of  the  promite  fill'd ; 
See  Salem  built,  the  labour  of  a  God ! 
Briffht  at  the  sun,  the  sacred  citr  shines ; 
All  Kingdoms  and  all  princes  of  the  earth 
Flock  to  that  light ;  the  fflorr  of  all  lands 
Flows  into  her ;  nnboanded  is  her  joy, 
And  endless  her  increase." — Cowpxb. 


ManxT  or  thb  hebrbw  natiox— rbtixw  or  their  bistort  in  botpt-^josbpk— thb  isbab- 

LITBS    Df  OOSHBH— THB  OPPRB88ION — ^HOSBS:    AS  AN  BOTPTIAN  PRINCB~HIS  FLIOHT— BIS 

nnriNB  legation— thb  plaouxs,  the  passotbb,  and  the  exodus— heathen  traditions  • 

or  THB  BXODCS^HARCH  TO  SINAI— THB  MOSAIC  LAW— THE  WILDBRNBS8— CONQUEST  OP 
PBRJBA— DEATH  OP  HOSES— CAHPAIGNS  OP  JO8HUA--DITI8I9N  AND  SETTLEMENT  OP  CANAAN 
— TIMB8  OP  THE  JUDGES— SEE VITUDE  TO  THE  PHIUSTINX8— SAMUEL,  PROPHET  AND  JUDGB — 
THB  KINGDOM— SAUL— DAYID-PULL  CONQUEST  TO  THB  LAND— JBRU  SALEM,  THB  CAPITAL 
AND  SANCrUABT— SOLOMON— ISRAEL  A  GREAT  MONARCHT— BUILDING  OP  THB  TEMPLE — 
SOLOMON'S  IDOLATRIBB— POREIGN  ENEMIES  AND  INTERNAL  PACHONS— DITISION  OP  THB  TWO 
KWODOMS— THEIR  SEPARATE  HI8T0RT— STEADY  DECLENSION  OP  ISRABL-PORBIGN  ALLIANCES 
AND  IDOLATRIES— THB  PROPHETS— ELIJAH  AND  BLISHA— RELATIONS  TO  STRIA,  JUDAH,  A8- 
8TRIA,  AND  BGTPT— CAPTITITT  OP  THB  TKN  TRIBBS-^THBIR  SUBSEQUENT  PATE— KINGDOM  OP 
JUDAH — IDOLATRIES  AND  REFORMS— ASA— JEH06HAPHAT— THE  HIGH  PRIEST  JEHOIADA — 
OXKIAH— ^IDOLATRIBS  OP  AKAS— THE  PROPHETS,  ESPfCIALLT  ISAIAH- WARS  WITH  ISRAEL 
AND  STRU—HBEBXIAH— DESTRUCTION  OP  SENNACHERIB— J08IAH— INVASION  OP  PHARAOH- 
NBCHO— NBBUCHADNBSXAR— THB    CAPTIYITT— CONDITION    OP  THB  JEWS  DURINCP' THB  CAP- 


Thb  picture,  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  fill  up  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  of  the  primeval  monarchy  of  Egypt,  forms  as  yet 
•only  the  background  of  the  World's  History.  The  chief  interest 
of  tiie  story  of  our  race  remains  with  the  people  of  Israel.  The 
oilier  nations  have  lapsed  into  idolatry,  and  have  sunk  beneath 
the  power  of  oppressive  rulers.  They  have  failed,  in  the  second 
probation  of  the  world,  to  reach  the  highest  standard  of  social 
life, — liberty  regulated  by  laws  in  harmony  with  the  will  of 
God.  80  one  family  has  been  chosen  out  of'  all  the  rest,  to  form 
a  nation  which  should  reach  that  standard,  or  else  prove  by  its 
failure  the  need  of  some  more  powerful  principle  than  the  purest 
laws.  The  moral  aspect  of  this  great  experiment,  in  bringing  man 
to  the  consciousness  of  his  own  weakness,  and  so  reducing  him  to 
submission  to  divine  grace,  belongs  to  tibe  province  of  religion. 
But  it  has  a  political  aspect  too ;  and  the  story  of  the  chosen 
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people,  as  a  nation,  forms  at  this  point  the  main  stream  of  the 
history  of  the  world. 

We  see  them  aBscmbled,  apart  from  all  the  other  nations,  in 
the  recesses  of  Mount  Sinai,  to  receive  a  law  through  the  hands  of 
a  divinely-appointed  legislator.  And  j6t  their  separation  is  not  a 
perfect  isolation  from  the  other  peoples.  In  the  presence  of  that 
"  mixed  multitude"  who  went  with  them  out  of  Egypt,  and  in  the 
extension  of  the  chief  provisions  of  the  law  to  "  the  stranger  within 
their  gates,"  we  see  the  general  adaptation  of  the  Law  to  the 
whole  race  of  man.  Meanwhile,  however,  it  is  fenced  about  with 
signs  and  sanctions,  to  bind  it  with  peculiar  force,  in  the  first 
instance,  on  the  people  chosen  to  receive  it.  The  perversion  of 
what  was  peculiar  to  them  into  a  selfish  claim  of  exclusive 
privileges  was  one  of  the  proofs  of  their  xmworthiness  to  fill 
their  true  position.  Israel,  called  forth  in  the  character  of  the 
Son  of  God,  was  only  the  eldest  of  many  brethren.  The  present 
favour  and  pure  law  of  God  were  given  to  him  in  trust  for  all 
the*  rest,  and  his  tnie  mission  was  to  diffuse  knowledge  and  life 
over  all  the  world. 

For  this  the  previous  stages  of  the  people's  history  were  a  pre- 
paration. Called  out  from  the  idolatry  and  tyranny  of  Chaldsea, 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  were,  so  to  speak,  just  shown  the 
future  inheritance  of  Canaan,  which  their  sons  had  just  time  to 
prove  their  unfitness  to  epjoy  as  yet,  when  they  were  subjected 
to  a  new  course  of  discipline  in  Egypt.  A  period  of  prosperity, 
duringVhich  they  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  *king,  and  occupied 
the  richest  district  of  the  land,  encouraged  their  rapid  increase ; 
nor  did  their  numbers  decline  under  hard  bondage  and  cruelty. 
"The  more  they  afflicted  ihem,  the  more  they  multiplied  and 
grew."  *  While  their  sufferings  trained  them  to  endurance  and. 
steadfastness,  they  learnt  from  their  oppressors  the  arts  of  civiliza- 
tion,— a  possession  more  precious  than  the  jewels  of  gold  and  silver 
they  carried  with  them  out  of  Egypt.  Having  gone  down  into 
that  land  a  family,  they  came  out  of  it  a  nation. 

We  have  now  to  trace  briefly  the  stages  of  this  progress. 
While  in  Canaan,  the  patriarchs  led  a  nomad  life.  They  dwelt  in 
tents,  and  their  wealth  consisted  in  flocks  and  herds.  They  were 
dependent  for  com  upon  the  desultory  agriculture  of  the  Canaan- 
ites ;  and  when  that  failed,  their  resource  was  in  the  abundance 
of  JE^pt  Twice  in  three  g^aeratiims  were  they  driven  to  that 
resource ;  and,  on  the  second  occasion.  Divine  Providence  had 

•  Exodus  i.  12. 
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prepared  the  way,  by  Joseph's  elevation,  for  their  settlement  ill 
the  land  (b.c.  1706)  * 

The  attempt  to  represent  these  events  as  a  doubtful  Hebrew 
tradition  is  refiited  by  internal  evidence.  Oriental  liistory  is  famil- 
iar with  the  elevation  of  foreign  slaves  to  the  post  of  prime  min- 
ister, and  even  to  life  throne  itself;  and  all  the  attendant  circum- 
stances are  thoroughly  Egyptian.  The  names  of  Joseph's  master 
and  his  father-in-law,  Potiphar,  and  Potipherah  {PetrPhra^  dedi* 
caied  to  the  Sim) ;  his  own,  Zaphnath-Paaneah  {defender  of  life) ;  f 
and  that  of  his  wife,  Afienath  {Ae-Neith^  daughter  or  servant  of 
Neith),  would  never  have  been  invented  by  a  Jew.  The  oflBce  held 
by  Potiphar,  and  the  shamelessness  of  his  wife, — the  functions  of 
Pharaoh's  servants,  and  his  mode  of  treating  them, — the  belief 
in  dreams,  and  resort  to  professional  magicians  for  their  interpreta- 
tion,— the  importance  assigned  to  the  Nile,  the  many-eared  com, 
the  cattle,  and  the  reeds,  in  Pharaoh's  dream, — the  notice  of  the 
tenure  of  the  land,  and  the  exemption  of  the  priests  from  taxation, 
— these  and  several  other  features  of  the  narrative  correspond 
altogether  to  what  we  know  of  Egypt.  The  image  of  Joseph, 
clothed  in  fine  linen,  decorated  with  a  necklace  of  gold  and  the 
royal  signet-ring,  and  mounted  on  a  chariot  of  state,  might  be 
accurately  depicted  from  existing  monuments  which  represent  the 
processions  of  kings  and  priests ;  while  the  shaving  of  his  whole 
body  before  he  went  into  Pharaoh's  presence,  is  a  custom  of  cere- 
monial cleanliness  attested  by  Herodotus. 

Nor  must  we  in  vindicating  the  historic  reality  of  Joseph's 
position  in  Egypt,  forget  his  higher  place  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  His  elevation  was  earned  by  the  noblest  moral  qualities, — 
steadfastness  to  principle,  fidelity  to  duty,  patience  in  adversity, 
filial  affection,  and  brotherly  forgiveness  of  the  greatest  wrongs. 
Even  if  we  admit  that  his  father's  partiality  and  his  prophetic 
dreams  elated  him  too  much,  the  youthful  error  was  dearly  paid 
for.  If  he  learned  in  Egypt  to  profess  the  power  of  divination, 
and  to  swear  by  the  life  of  Pharaoh,  we  must  remember  (what  is 
too  often  forgotten  in  studying  Scripture  characters),  that  the  best 
of  men  are  not  entirely  free  from  the  moral  weaknesses  of  humanity. 
We  need  not  discuss,  in  this  case,  the  fairness  of  judging  a  man's 
character  by  his  political  conduct;  for  the  charge  brought  against 
Joseph,  of  oppressive  policy  towards  the  Egyptian  agriculturists,  is 

*  This  is  tJaBhet's  date.    Bfr.  Poole  pUoes  the  event  in  b.o.  1867,  under  the  Shep- 
herd Knigs,  and  Lepdiis  as  hoe  as  B.C.  1600,  nnder  Amenoph  ni. 

f  We  give  the  most  probable  interpretation,  but  the  sense  is  not  quite  determined. 
TOL.  I.— 10 
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hardly  borne  out  by  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  transaction. 
The  question  is  complicated  by  the  doubt  respecting  the  dynasty 
then  reigning ;  if  the  Shepherd  Kings,  this  policy  may  have  been  a 
final  step  in  the  subjugation  of  the  country.  In  any  case,  we  have 
not  sufficient  information  about  the  tenure  of  the  land  in  Egypt,  to 
judge  of  the  changes  ejffected  by  Joseph.  It  ^ould  seem  that  the 
fifth  of  the  whole  produce,  which  Pharaoh  took  up  by  his  advice  in 
the  seven  years  of  plenty,  was  simply  the  double  of  the  usual  tithe 
or  quitrent;  and  when,  during  the  famine,  he  had  purchased  from 
the  people  their  rights  in  the  land,  he  restored  to  them  their  pos- 
sessions under  the  king,  in  consideration  of  their  paying  the  same 
rent  of  one-fifth  as  a  permanent  impost,  in  acknowledgment  of 
Pharaoh's  ownership.  At  all  events,  his  policy  had  saved  the 
nation  from  destruction;  while  it  answered  that  higher  end  in  the 
preservation  of  the  chosen  family,  which  makes  Joseph  so  »gnal 
an  example  of  an  overruling  Providence,  and  which  he  himself 
described  in  those  memorable  words  to  his  brethren : — "  As  for 
you,  ye  thought  evil  against  me;  but  Gh)d  meant  it  unto  good,  to 
bring  to  pass,  as  it  is  this  day,  to  save  much  people  alive.''  * 

The  land  of  Goshen,  which  was  assigned  by  Pharaoh  to  the 
Israelites,  lay  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Delta,  along  the 
easternmost  or  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile.  It  forms  the  northern 
slope  of  the  "  Arabian  mountain-chain,"  which  borders  the  Nile- 
valley  on  the  east,  but  turns  off  eastward,  at  the  apex  of  the  Delta, 
towards  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  This  position,  between  the  alluvial  flat 
of  the  Delta  and  the  sands  of  the  Desert,  made  it  peculiarly  fit  for 
pasturing  the  flocks  of  the  new  settlers.  Those  who  place  the 
entrance  of  the  Israelites  under  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty,  regard  the 
district  as  having  been  left  vacant  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Shep- 
herds, whose  great  fortress  was  at  Avaris,  the  later  Pelusium.  If, 
however,  this  event  took  place  under  the  Shepherd  Kings  them- 
selves, we  can  understand  their  policy  in  placing  a  kindred  pastoral 
race  on  the  eastern  frontier,  where  they  were  threatened  by  the 
power  of  the  Assyrians  or  Chaldaeans.  The  capital  of  the  district 
was  On  (afterwards  Heliopolis),  the  sacred  city  of  the  Sun,  a  place 
with  which  Joseph  was  specially  connected  by  his  marriage  with 
the  daughter  of  Potipherah,  the  priest  of  On.f  It  is  an  interesting 

•  Genesis  L  20. 

f  It  was  in  the  land  of  Goshen  that  Joseph  met  his  father  (Genesis  xItL  28,  29). 
The  LXX.  places  the  meeting  at  "  Herodnpolis,  in  the  land  of  Ramesses,**  the  place 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  starting-point  of  the  Israelites  at  the  exodus.  The 
Coptic  version  puts,  in  plfuse  of  HeroflnpoUs,  the  Pithom  mentioned  on  the  next 
page. 
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coincidence,  that  in  the  fabnlons  story  of  the  exodus  preserved 

by  Josephns  from  Manetho,  Moses  is  said  to  have  been  originally 

an  Egyptian  priest  at  Heliopolis.    A  farther  indication  of  the 

locality  of  Goshen  is  found  in  the  Psalm  which  speaks  of  God  as 

having  done  wonders — the  miracles  which  preceded  the  exodus — 

"  in  the  field  of  Zoan,"  the  very  ancient  city  otherwise  called 

Tanis,  on  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile.*  In  this  land,  too,  the 

Israelites,  during  their  servitude,  built  the  cities  of  Pithom,  (the 

OUy  of  Tunij  or  Atum^  a  name  for  the  sun),  and  Raamses,  or 

Barneses,  as  store-cities  for  their  oppressor.f    Both  these  places 

appear  to  have  been  within  the  canton  (nome)  of  Heliopolis,  on 

the  line  of  the  canal  of  Rameses  the  Great.    The  name  of  the 

latter  city  has  been  adduced  as  a  decisive  proof  that  Eameses  II. 

was  the  oppressor  of  the  Israelites ;  Kameses  I.  being  out  of  the 

question,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  his  reign.:}:  But  it  is  unsafe  to 

build  Bueh  an  argument  on  a  name  which,  from  its  significance 

(the  Shn  of  Ha),  may  have  been  the  title  of  many  kings,  and  was 

in  fact  borne  by  the  son  of  Amosis,  the  first  king  of  the  Eighteenth 

Dynasty.  Neither  would  the  occurrence  of  tte  name  of  Rameses 

n.  on  the  ruins  at  Abou  Keaheyd  be  decisive,  even  if  Lepsius  were 

certainly  right  in  identifying  those  ruins  with  the  city  of  Rameses. 

But  this  can  hardly  be  the  true  site,  both  for  other  reasons,  and 

because  it  is  only  eight  miles  from  the  ancient  head  of  the  Gulf  of 

Suez,  a  distance  inex)nsistent  with  the  three  days'  march  and  the  two 

halting-places  of  the  Israelites  at  the  exodus.  The  site  of  Rameses 

seems  to  have  been  much  nearer  to  Heliopolis,  and  rather  at  the 

western  than  the  eastern  end  of  the  valley  called  the  Wadi-t-Tumef/' 

lai,  through  which  the  route  of  the  Israelites  probably  lay.  It  may 

perhaps  correspond  to  the  mound  called  ElrAlha^eeyeh,  about 

thirty  miles  from  the  ancient  shore  of  the  Gulf,  and  about  the 

same  from  Heliopolis.    If  we  could  fix  the  exact  site,  we  should 

know  the  starting-point  of  the  Israelites  on  their  exodus. 

Meanwhile  we  must  return  to  their  condition  in  the  land  of 

Gk>8hen.    Separated  firom  the  Egyptians  by  their  position  and  by 

their  occupation  as  shepherds,  they  retained  their  own  patriarchal 

constitution  under  the  princes  of  their  twelve  tribes.    The  Scrip- 

i 

*  Psalm  Izxviil  49.    The  advocates  of  the  kter  date  of  the  exodus  appeal  to  the 
monuments  of  Barneses  the  Great  at  Tanis,  in  proof  of  its  being  a  favourite  royal  vesor  . 
deuce  under  the  Nineteenth  Dynasty. 

f  Exodus  111;  the  LXX.  adds,  **  and  On,  which  is  Heliopolis.**    They  may  have 
been  employed  in  fortifying  the  city. 

X  Barneses  L,  the  last  king  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty,  and  grandfktfaer  of  Barneses 
IL,  reigned  only  one  year,  b.c.  1446  (FooleX  or  B.a  1824  (Wilkinson). 
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ture  history  gives  us  incidental  proofs  of  the  influence  retained  by 
Joseph  during  his  life,  which  must  have  helped  to  preserve  the 
unity  and  harmony  of  the  people.*  From  a  family  of  seventy 
persons,  they  grew  in  215  years  f  into  a  nation  so  numerous, 
that  they  were  "  more  and  mightier  than  the  Egyptians,"  who 
became  alarmed  lest  they  should  use  their  position  on  the  fron- 
tier to  unite  with  the  enemies  of  Egypt. j:  The  flight  of  Moses 
to  the  priest-prince  of  Midian  seems  to  imply  friendly  relations 
between  the  Israelites  and  their  Arab  neighbours  on  the  eastern 
frontier  of  the  Delta.  The  cruel  servitude  and  oppression  which 
followed  under  the  "  new  king  which  knew  not  Joseph,"  seems  to 
have  lasted  somewhat  more  than  the  period  of  eighty  years  from 
the  birth  to  the  call  of  Moses.§  We  have  an  interesting  parallel 
to  the  Scriptural  account  of  its  severity,  in  the  statement  of  Dio- 
dorus,  that  the  Babylonian  captives  of  Eameses  U.  rebelled  in 
consequence  of  the  like  intolerable  burthens.  An  inscription  of 
the  same  king  states  that  no  native  Egyptian  was  permitted  to 
work  on  his  buildings,  and  the  monuments  show  us  foreign  cap- 
tives thus  employed.  The  law  of  conquest,  especially  as  inter- 
preted in  the  East,  condemned  that  unhappy  class  to  oppressive 
labour.  But  the  position  of  the  Israelites  was  very  different. 
Their  long  and  peaceful  abode  in  the  land  assigned  to  them  implies 
the  possession  of  definite  privileges,  which  were  now  violently  with- 
drawn under  the  impulse  of  fear,  that  great  incentive  to  tyranny. 
But  when  to  this  was  added  the  attempt  to  stop  their  increase  by 
the  murder  of  their  infants,  the  atrocious  crime  was  justly  punished 
by  the  miraculous  death  of  the  firstborn  of  the  Egyptians. 

*  Genesis  1.  16—26. 

t  See  Genesis  1.  28.  It  is  no  part  of  oar  pUm  to  discuss  questions  of  Biblical 
criticism  and  interpretation,  such  as  whether  these  numbers  are  to  be  talcen  literally, 
and  how  the  slightly  different  statements  respecting  them  are  to  be  reconciled.  It  is 
enough  for  our  purpose  that  the  increase  was  not  impossible,  especially  taking  poly- 
gamy into  the  account.  It  has  been  suggested  that  their  numbers  were  swelled  by 
other  Semitic  peoples,  who  were  brought  as  c^ytives  into  Egypt,  and  by  many  of  the 
Egyptians  themselres.  That  they  intermarried  with  the  Egyptians  is  seen  by  Joseph's 
own  example,  and  mention  is  made  of  the  mixed  multitude  who  went  up  with  them' out 
of  Egypt ;  but  that  multitude  is  evidentiy  not  included  in  the  enumeration  of  the  people 
(Exodus  xil  ST,  88). 

X  Exodus  i.  8,  9 ;  Ftahn  07.  24. 

§  Aooording  to  Usaher's  system,  Joseph  was  sold  into  BIgypt  b'c.  1729 ;  he  was  thirty 
years  old  (Genesis  xlL  46)  when  he  stood  before  Pharaoh,  b.c.  1716 ;  his  death  at  110 
years  old  was  in  b.c.  1686.  The  birth  of  Moses  was  in  b.c.  1671.  The  mterval  is  sixty- 
four  years ;  hut,  as  the  oppression  did  not  begin  till  after  the  death  of  the  whole  gene- 
ration who  had  lived  with  Joseph  (Exodus  L  6),  and  perhaps  not  till  after  a  further  period 
of  prosperity  (v.  7),  its  beginning  may  be  fixed  near  the  end  of  that  interral.  It  is  rea- 
sonable also  to  allow  as  much  time  as  possible  for  the  previous  hicrease  of  the  people. 
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In  the  meantime,  the  king's  gangainary  edict  proved  the  first 
step  in  the  series  of  providential  events  which  prepared  a  deliverer 
for  Israel  in  the  person  of  the  greatest  man,  next  to  the  Divine 
Exemplar  of  hnmanity,  that  the  world  has  ever  seen*  Mosbs,  the 
son  of  Amram,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  hidden  from  his  birth  by  the 
fiiith  of  his  parents,  was  rescued  by  Pharaoh's  daughter  from 
the  fate  to  which  they  were  obliged  at  last  to  expose  him,  and  was 
brought  np  at  the  Egyptian  court  as  her  adopted  son.  The  state- 
ment of  Stephen,  that  ^'  he  was  instructed  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
Egyptians,"  ♦ — learning  of  which  the  priests  held  the  key — ^is  so  far 
confirmed  by  the  tradition  handed  down  by  Manetho,  and  copied  by 
several  ancient  writers,  that  he  was  an  Egyptian  priest  of  Helio- 
polis.  The  same  high  authority  adds,  that  ^^he  was  mighty  in 
words  and  deeds,"  evidently  while  still  at  Pharaoh's  court.  We 
cannot,  however,  accept  without  confirmation  the  tradition  pre- 
served by  Josephus  of  the  victories  of  Moses  over  the  Ethiopians 
who  had  invaded  Egypt, — ^his  pursuit  of  them  to  tiieir  own  land, 
with  dieumstaaces  too  marvellous  for  sober  history, — his  capture 
of  their  capital,  Saba,*and  his  marriage  to  tiie  daughter  of  the 
Ethiopian  king.f  According  to  tiiis  legend,  it  was  the  ungratefrd 
jealousy  of  the  Egyptians  that  caused  his  flight  to  Midian,  a  step 
whidi  the  authentic  narrative  of  Scripture  ascribes  to  his  deliberate 
choioe  of  the  cause  of  his  suffering  brethren.  X 

This  choice,  which  the  Apostie  places  among  the  brightest  ex- 
amples of  £Edth  in  unseen  realities,  was,  even  from  the  mere  worldly 
point  of  view,  an  act  of  the  noblest  self-renunciation.  In  the 
prime  of  life,  and  in  the  full  flush  of  success,  enjoying  princely 
rank,  and  on  a  level  with  the  priests  in  the  knowledge  tiiat  gave 
them  power  and  wealth,  Moses  descended  from  his  lofty  position, 
and  probably  renounced  the  hope  of  one  yet  higher,  to  share  the 
sufferings  and  degradation  of  a  nation  of  oppressed  slaves.  That 
he  had  a  prophetic  knowledge  of  his  mission  to  deliver  the  people, 
is  deariy  intimated  by  Stephen.  §  When  ^^  it  came  into  his  heart 
to  visit  the  children  of  Israel,"  we  may  suppose  that  he  had  littie 
knowledge  and  no  experience  of  their  actual  condition.  His  first 
burst  of  indignation  at  seeing  the  cruel  beating  of  a  Hebrew  by  an 
Egyptian  taskmaster  broke  through  all  restraint.  But  while  by 
slaying  the  oppressor  he  cast  off  for  ever  his  connexion  with  the 

»  Acta  viL  22. 

f  An  Ethiopian  wife  of  Moses  is  mentioned  in  Hombers  xii.  1. 

X  Exodofl  11.  II,  compared  with  Acts  vil  28, 24,  and  Hebrews  zi.  24—26. 

8  Acts  viL  25. 
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coTirt,  he  found  that  the  people  were  too  dispirited  by  elaveiy  to 
accept  his  aid  and  leadership ;  and,  rejected  by  them  and  pro- 
scribed by  Pharaoh,  he  fled  to  the  land  of  Midian. 

The  Midianites  were  a  tribe  of  Keturai'te  Arabs,  having  their 
chief  seats  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  eastern  or  iElanitic  golf 
of  the  Eed  Sea,  and  sometimes  pasturing  their  flocks  in  the  penin- 
sula of  Sinai.  It  seems  to  have  been  in  the  latter  r^on  that 
Moses  found  refuge  with  Jethro,  or  Kaguel,  a  patriarchal  prince  and 
priest,  whose  daughter  he  married.  To  the  forty  years  of  learning 
and  activity  which  he  had  spent  in  Egypt,  were  now  added  forty 
more  of  lonely  meditation,  as  he  fed  his  father-in-law's  flocks ' 
amidst  the  grandest  solitudes  of  nature.  The  idea  naturally  suggests 
itself  that,  with  the  maturity  of  thought  acquired  by  such  a  mode 
of  life,  he  received  also  the  revelations  which  he  recorded  in  the 
Book  of  Genesis.  At  lengthy  in  the  most  secret  recess  of  the 
desert  of  Mount  Sinai,  at  ^'Horeb,  the  mount  of  God"  (doubilesa 
an  ancient  sanctuary  of  the  Arabian  tribes),  he  was  brought  face  to 
face  with  Jehovah,  and  received  his  commission  to  lead  forth  the 
Israelites  to  worship  God  on  that  very  spot.  We  need  not  here 
enlarge  on  the  strictly  religious  aspects  of  this  great  epoch  in  the 
histoiy  of  the  world. 

Eetuming  to  Egypt,  where  a  new  king  now  rdgned^*  and 
joining  himself  with  his  brother  Aaron,  who  was  associated  with 
him  as  the  speaker  and  mediator,  Moses  first  presented  himself 
before  the  elders  of  the  Israelites.  Forty  years  of  continued  affio- 
tion  had  at  last  made  them  cry  to  God^  whom  they  had  almost 
forgotten  amidst  the  idolatries  of  Egypt,  and  prepared  them  to 
welcome  the  deliverer  they  had  before  rejected.  They  believed  the 
signs  which  proved  that  ^^  Jehovah  had  visited  His  people,^  and 
bowed  their  heads  and  worBhipped.t 

The  details  of  the  contest  that  ensued  with  Pharaoh  belong  to 
Scripture  history ;  nor  can  we  properly  discuss  here  the  theological 
question  it  involves.  X  ^he  first  demand  was  moderate — ^that  the 
people  might  go  forth  to  keep  a  feast  to  Jehovah  their  God  in  the 
wilderness.  On  arriving  there,  it  was  clearly  implied  that  they 
were  to  be  at  God's  disposal;  dnd  Moses  steadily  rejected  every 
ofier  short  of  their  departure  with  their  entire  families  and  flocks. 
The  claim  of  God  was  founded  on  that  relation  which  is  the  key 
to  the  whole  history  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  ^^  Israel  is  my  son, 
even  my  flrstbom ; "  and  Pharaoh's  obstinate  resolution  to  keep 
in  slavery  the  people  who  thus  belonged  to  God,. was  met  from  the 

•  Exodus  It.  19.      f  Exodus  It.  2^--81.        %  Rovumt  iz.  17, 18. 
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ifarst  by  the  threat,  "I  will  slay  thy  son,  even  thy  firstborn."* 
To  tbis  infliction  the  other  plagues  were  but  preparatory,  giving 
the  king  and  people — ^for  they  sided  with  him — the  opportunity  of 
yielding  to  milder  chastisements.  The  nature  of  these  were  wonder- 
fully adapted  to  the  country,  the  habits,  and  the  superstitions  of  the 
Egyptians,  who  saw  not  only  the  common  plagues  of  their  country 
miraculously  aggravated,  but  its  best  blessings  made  the  sources 
of  disease  and  death ;  their  property  destroyed,  their  persons,  their 
gods,  and  their  sacred  river  polluted.  The  truly  miraculous 
nature  of  the  plagues  was  proved  by  the  vain  attempts  of  the 
magicians  to  imitate  them  beyond  the  point  which  mere  trickery 
could  reach,  and  the  shepherd's  staff  of  Moses  became  the  wonder- 
working rod  which  was  to  govern  and  guide  the  people  of  IsraeL 
At  length  came  that  blow  which  was  the  first  threatened  and  the 
last  struck;  and  while,  amidst  the  darkness  that  might  be  felt, 
every  Egyptian  house  resounded  with  the  wail  for  the  firstborn, 
from  the  palace  of  Pharaoh  to  the  captive's  dungeon, — while  the 
priests  howled  fw  their  sacred  animals,  as  Jehovah 

"  equalled  with  one  stroke 
Botk  their  firstborn  and  all  their  bleating  gods," — 

the  emancipated  Israelites,  fully  equipped  for  their  departure,  and 
enriched  by  the  fears  of  their  neighbours,  ate  for  the  first  time 
that  great  feast  which  took  its  name  from  the  destroyer  ^^  passing 
over"  their  houses,  marked  by  the  blood  of  the  sacrificial  lamb, 
and  which  became  the  perpetual  typ^  of  a  still  higher  deliverance 
from  death  and  bondage.  "  It  is  a  night  to  be  much  observed  ^  in 
the  liistory  of  the  world,  as  well  as  in  the  annals  of  the  chosen 
race-i- 

The  exodus  took  place  in  the  night  of  (or,  according  to  our 
reckoning,  before)  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  lunar  month  nearest 
to  tbe  vernal  equinox;  and  this  month,  Abib  or  Nisan,  became 
thenceforth  the  first  of  the  Hebrew  ecclesiastical  year.  The  civil 
year  began  about  the  autumnal  equinox,  with  the  month  Tisri. 
The  period  of  430  years  fixed  in  God's  first  announcement  of  the 
captivity  to  Abraham  was  now  completed;  and  this  period  must 
be  dated  from  the  call  of  Abraham:   the  ikstual  time  of  the 

*  BxodoB  IT.  SS,  28.  It  was  probably  a  verj  old  principle  of  religion,  that  the  firat> 
bom  and  all  firatfrnitB  belonged  especially  to  Qod,  and  must  either  be  sacrificed  or 
redeemed.  The  PaaeoTer  gare  a  new  sanction  to  this  doctrine ;  and  in  it  the  Jews  offer- 
ed the  lamb  of  redemption,  before  bringing  to  God  the  firstfraits  of  the  year. 

t  BxoduB  zU.  42. 
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sojourn  in  Egypt,  from  the  descent  of  Jacob  to  the  Exodus,  was 
215  years.* 

The  Jewish  Babbinical  tradition  places  the  exodus  in  the  year 
of  the  world  2447,  that  is,  in  b.o.  1314;  but  the  rabbinical  chro. 
nology  is  of  little  authority  by  itselfl  t  This  date,  however,  falls 
within  the  reign  of  Men-ptah  or  Ptah-men,  the  son  of  Barneses 
the  Great  (b.o.  1828 — 1309),  according  to  the  chronology  of 
Bunsen,  Lepsius,  and  their  followers,  who  regard  this  king  as  the 
Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus.  X  They  rely  mainly  on  the  strange  account 
about  the  exodus  which  Josephus  gives  from  Manetho,  with  the 
strongest  protest  against  its  authenticity.  § 

The  story  is  that  King  Menophis  or  Amenophis  resolved  to  pro- 
pitiate the  gods  by  purging  the  land  of  all  lepers  and  unclean 
persons.  These,  to  the  number  of  80,000,  among  whom  were 
some  leprous  priests,  were  banished  to  tlie  quarries  in  the  eastern 
hills ;  but  the  king  afterwards  gave  them  the  city  of  Avaris  (Pelu- 
sium),  from  which  the  Shepherds  had  been  expelled.  Here  they 
chose  for  their  leader  an  apostate  priest  of  Heliopolis^  whose  name 
Osarseph  was  changed  to  Moses,  and  swore  obedience  to  him.  He 
gave  them  new  laws,  bidding  them  disr^ard  the  gods  and  sacrifice 
the  sacred  animals,  and  forbidding  all  intercourse  with  the  other 
Egyptians.  He  fortified  the  city,  and  called  in  the  aid  of  the  ex- 
pelled Shepherds,  who  had  settled  at  Jerusalem,  and  who  advanced 
to  Avaris  with  an  army  of  200,000  men.  The  King  of  Egypt 
marched  against  them  with  300,000  men,  but  returned  to  Memphis 
through  fear  of  an  ancient  prophecy.  He  then  fled  to  Ethiopia, 
whence  he  returned  afl;er  an  absence  of  thirteen  years,  drove  the 
rebels  out  of  Egypt,  and  pursued  them  to  the  frontier  of  Syria,. 
The  story  is  equally  irreconcileable  with  the  Scripture,  and  with 
the  monuments  of  the  nineteen  years'  reign  of  Men-ptah,  which 
leaves  no  space  for  his  absence  for  thirteen  years  in  Ethiopia.  | 

*  Oenedfl  xt.  18 ;  Exodus  xii.  41 ;  Acts  t!.  7 ;  Galatians  iil.  17.  For  the  proof  of 
this  position,  against  those  who  date  the  480  yean  from  the  descent  of  Jacob  into  £^7pt» 
see  Clinton's  Esaay  on  Scripture  Chr9nology,  FasU  ffeUeniei,  Vol  L,  p.  S88 ;  and  Mr. 
Poole*8  arL  Chronology,  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  The  CapUyity  itself  had 
lasted  215  years  (b.c.  1706—1491,  TJssher> 

f  See  note  on  Scripture  Chronology,  p.  10. 

i  A  slight  alternation  is  evidently  required  to  bring  the  exodus  to  the  last  year  of  his 
reign.  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  while  adopting  the  opinion  of  Le^us,  places  Ptah-men  as 
late  as  b.c.  1246,  which  is  far  too  low  for  the  date  of  the  exodus.  Rawllnson's  fferodo- 
hM,  Appendix  to  Boole  II.  c.  Till,  Vol.  n.  p.  872. 

g  Joseph,  contra  Apionem^  I.  26. 

I  It  is  even  at  variance  with  other  notices  of  the  exodus  in  the  lists  of  Manetho,  to  • 
whidi,  however,  we  must  not  attach  too  great  importance,  as  they  may  only  express  the 
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On  the  whole,  then,  it  seems  hopeless  to  fix  the  date  of  the 
exodns  by  Manetho's  testimony,  and  least  of  all  can  we  depend 
upon  the  story  related  by  Josephus.  It  evidently  confiises  remi- 
niscences of  the  expulsion  of  the  Hyksos  with  the  exodus  of  the 
Israelites;  nor  is  it  credible  that  the  latter  should  have  exercised 
the  power  ascribed  to  them  in  Egypt,  without  some  record  thereof 
in  their  own  history.  Weighing  the  story  critically  against  the 
Mosaic  rec6rd,  apaort  from  all  higher  authority,  it  is  a  manifest 
invention  of  the  priests  to  conceal  a  great  national  disgrace,  and 
to  heap  odium  on  a  people  whom  they  hated. 

The  fable  by  which  the  Egyptian  priests  chose  to  hand  down 
the  story  of  their  great  national  disaster  is  related  not  only  by 
Josephus,  but  by  several  Greek  writers,  in  forms  varied  chiefly  by 
.  the  greater  or  lesser  degree  in  which  they  were  infected  by  the 
animoflity  of  the  Egyptians  against  the  Jews.  .  But,  perverted  as 
it  is,  the  legend  indicates  some  interesting  points.  That  religious 
hatred  was  deeply  concerned  in  the  persecution,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  uniform  representation  of  the  people  as  a  mixed  collection 
of  polluted  outcasts ;  and  the  special  mention  of  lepers  among 
tban  cannot  but  recall  the  sign  of  the  leprous  hand,  one  of  the 
first  by  which  the  mission  of  Moses  was  attested.  The  employ- 
ment of  the  leprous  person^  in  the  quarries,  their  choice  of  Moses 
for  their  leader  and  acceptance  of  new  laws  at  his  hands,  and  the 
fsdlitre  of  the  Egyptians  to  prevent  their  departure,  are  so  many 
dim  reflections  of  the  truth ;  and  the  great  pestilence,  which  is  said 
to  have  warned  the  Egyptians  to  expel  them,  may  be  connected 
¥rith  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  and  especially  with  the  slaughter  of 
the  firstborn.  The  mention  of  Jerusalem,  though  an  anachronism 
which  betrays  the  utter  absence  of  historiciJ  accuracy,  clearly 
shows  to  what  nation  the  story  was  meant  to  apply.  But  the  most 
curious  points  in  the  various  forms  of  the  legend  are  those  which 
relate  to  Moses  and  his  legislation.  The  character  ascribed  to 
him,  of  an  apostate  Egyptian  priest,  confirms  the  fact  that  he 
was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  and  various 

opimoDS  of  the  cbronologen  in  whose  copies  jilone  the  tists  have  oome  down  to  ub. 
Thus  Africanufl  names  Amosis,  the  first  king  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty  (about  b.c. 
152J^),  as  the  Phonoh  under  whom  Moses  left  E^pt,  which  would  agree  with  the  date 
assigned  to  the  exodus  by  Petavius,  and  come  yery  near  to  that  of  Ussher.  This  may, 
however,  refer  to  the  flight  into  Midian,  rather  than  to  the  exodus.  Both  the  Oreek 
and  Armenian  copies  of  Eusebius  place  the  exodus  under  the  ninth  Idng  of  the  Eigb* 
teenth  Dynasty,  namely  Achencheres,  who  is  either  the  son  of,  or  the  same  as,  Horus, 
the  son  of  Amenophis  IH  Nay,  in  the  very  legend  on  which  the  Gennan  writers  rely, 
the  name  given  is  Henophis,  or  Amenophis,  though  the  context  leaves  little  doubt  thab  . 
Men-ptah  the  eon  of  Bameses  IL,  is  the  Ung  intended. 
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forms  of  the  tradition  attest  that  he  was  ^^  mighty  in  word  and 
deed." 

Thus  Hecatseus  of  Abdera,  who  visited  Egypt  under  Ptolemy  L 
and  wrote  an  Egyptian  history,  mentions  Moses  as  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  Jews,  both  in  knowledge  and  bravery.  The 
story  of  this  wriler,  as  preserved  by  Diodorus,  is,  that  the  worship 
of  the  gods  having  been  n^lected  on  account  of  the  number  of 
foreigners  in  Egypt,  the  Egyptians  were  warned  by  a  pestilence  to 
drive  away  the  pollution.  The  most  distinguished  of  the  expelled 
foreigners  followed  Dan£us  and  Cadmus  into  Greece;  but  the 
greater  number  were  led  by  Moses  into  Judasa,  which  waa  then 
uninhabited  There  he  built  Jerusalem  and  many  other  cities, 
divided  the  people  into  twelve  tribes,  appointed  judges  and  priest^ 
and  erected  a  sanctuary,  which  contained  no  images  of  the  gods ; 
for  Moses  held  that  the  Deity  could  not  be  fitly  represwted  by  any 
human  form,  being  in  trutli  nothing  else  than  the  beaven  which 
surrounds  and  embraces  the  world.  Having  trained  the  people  by 
warlike  institutions,  Moses  conquered  the  surroimding  nations  and 
divided  their  lands  among  the  Jews.  He  forbad  foreign  commerce, 
made  education  obligatory,  and  enacted  laws  for  marriage  and 
burial*  Such  is  the  interesting  though  confused  account  given 
by  an  intelligent  and  apparently  impartial  Greek,  who  had  access 
in  Egypt  to  Jewish  as  well  as  Egyptian  sources  of  information. 

Diodorus,  who  has  preserved  this  story,  gives  another  version  of 
it,  according  to  which,  when  the  temple  was  profaned  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  the  picture  of  Moses  was  found  in  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
as  a  man  with  a  long  beard,  and  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  mounted 
on  an  ass ;  and  the  l^end  stated  that  the  Israelites  in  the  wilder- 
ness were  guided  by  an  ass  to  a  spring  of  water.  The  ass  was  the 
Egyptian  symbol  for  the  evil  principle,  Typhon,  who  was  regarded 
as  the  god  of  the  Hyksos,  and  of  the  kindred  Syrian  and  Arabian 
tribes. 

The  great  geographer  Strabo,  in  the  time  of  Julius  Ctesar  and 
Augustus,  relates  the  story  in  a  much  more  impartial  spirit,  recog- 
nizing in  Moses  a  great  reformer  of  religion,  and  in  his  followers  ' 
those  who  honoured  the  unity  of  the  Godhead.  He  falls,  however, 
into  the  common  error  of  regarding  the  Jews  as  a  colony  of  the 
Egyptians,  mingled  with  Syrians  and  Phoenicians,  a  tradition  which 
of  itself  bears  witness  to  the  exodus. 

Tacitus  has  collected  the  accounts  of  various  authors  into  a 
strange  medley  of  the  traditions  respecting  the  Shepherd  Kings,  the 

•  Diod.  L  27,  46,  56. 
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exoduB  itaelfy  and  the  Btorj  of  Manetho;  and,  like  most  of  the 
preceding  writers,  he  views  the  Mosaic  legislation  as  conceived  in 
a  spirit  of  hostility  to  mankind.^  This  misrepresentation,  spring- 
ing at  first  firom  envy  at  the  privileges  of  the  chosen  people  and 
dislike  to  their  purer  morality,  was  partly  justified  by  their  own 
arrogant  exclusiveness.  , 

It  was  long,  however,  before  they  thus  abused  their  sense  of 
privil^e.     The  night  of  the  exodus  saw  them 

^'  Bed  from  the  scouige,  and  recent  ftom  the  dudn ; " 

though,  in  the  first  ardour  of  their  new-found  liberty,  "  there  was 
not  one  feeble  person  among  their  tribes,"  We  must  leave  to  the 
special  department  of  Scriptural  History  the  very  interesting  ques- 
tions of  the  route  they  followed  in  their  three  days'  march  to  the 
Eed  Sea,  the  point  at  which  they  crossed  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  and 
the  vindication  of  the  miracle  of  their  passage  and  the  destruction 
of  the  Egyptians.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  most  probable  that, 
starting  from  Rameses,  not  far  north-east  of  Heliopolis,  they 
marched  along  the  line  of  the  ancient  canal,  through  the  Wady^ 
TumeUaty  and  not  through  the  more  southern  Wady-et-Teeh  (  VaUey 
cf  the  Pilgri7nage\  which  leads  almost  due  east  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cairo  to  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  Their  march  was  at  first  so 
directed  that  it  might  have  brought  them  to  the  southern  frontier 
of  Palestine ;  but  Moses  was  commanded  not  to  lead  them  at  once 
to  a  confiict  with  its  warlike  inhabitants ;  and  a  sudden  turn  to 
the  south  brought  them  into  that  trap,  as  it  seemed  to  the  pur- 
suing Egyptians,  whence  they  were  delivered  by  the  miracle  to 
which  they  always  looked  back  as  the  great  epoch  of  their  history ; 
— ^the  great  proof  that  theirs  was  the  true  God.f 

iN'either  does  it  fall  within  our  plan  to  trace  the  details  of  their 
marcli  to  Mount  Sinai,  or  to  discuss  the  topography  of  that  sacred 
spot.  Their  three  months'  progress  through  the  wilderness  showed 
how  entirely  God  had  taken  them  into  his  own  hands,  and  how 
perversely  they  opposed  their  will  to  His  from  the  very  moment  of 
their  rescue; — a  type  of  our  race  in  its  pilgrimage  through  the 
world, — a  proof  of  the  need  for  that  law  which  they  were  called  to 
receive,  first  from  God  himself,  and  then  through  Moses  as  the 
mediator.  The  spot  chosen  for  the  revelation,  besides  being  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  world  for  its  awftd  solitary  grandeur, 

•  Tacit  Hut.  V.  2— «. 

t  The  route  through  the  Wady-et-Teeh,  besides  exaggerating  the  difficulty  of  the 
passage  of  the  Bed  Sea,  altogether  falls  to  acooont  for  the  movement  of  twming  to  en- 
camp beside  the  sea.    Exodus  zir.  2. 
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Beems  to  haye  been  an  ancient  sanctuary  of  the  Arab  tribes,  who 
had  still  worshipped  there  the  God  of  their  father  Abraham.  We 
leave  to  the  words  of  Scripture  itself  the  relation  of  God's  descent 
upon  the  mount,  a  scene  which  struck  Moses  himself  with  terror. 
The  full  exposition  of  the  law  does  not  of  course  belong  to 
general  history;  but  yet  it  forms,  in  its  leading  principles,  a 
standard  by  which  to  estimate  the  character  and  the  true  prc^vress 
of  the  whole  race.  It  was  giyen  to  one  nation,  not  as  adapted  to 
them  alone,  but  because  mankind  at  large  had  become  unworthy  to 
receive  it ;  and  it  was  given  to  them  in  trust  for  all  the  rest  Its 
foundation  was  in  the  truth  of  God's  self-existence  as  the  One 
God,  in  His  almighty  power  as  the  creator  of  the  world,  in  His 
supreme  authority  over  His  creatures,  and  His  paternal  relation  to 
mankind.  In  applying  these  general  principles  to  the  chosen 
people,  Jehovah  revealed  himself  as  their  only  king,  and  raised 
them  to  the  privileges  of  "a  holy  nation,  a  royal  priesthood." 
While  therefore  it  was  treason  in  them  to  serve  other  gods,  it  was 
no  less  than  usurpation  against  God  for  other  nations  and^ings  to 
claim  authority  over  them.  The  leading  commands  and  prohibi- 
tions reduced  to  a  definite  system  of  law  those  moral  principles  by 
which  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs  had  been  already  governed,  their 
great  rule  of  life  being  found  in  the  will  of  God.  Those  minuter 
regulations  which  were  clearly  not  intended  to  be  xmiversal,*  were 
designed  in  part  to  secure  the  purity  of  the  people,  in  part  to  pre- 
serve and  set  forth,  in  the  lasting  and  vivid  form  of  institutions 
and  symbols,  those  great  religious  truths  which  were  at  last  to 
regenerate  the  world: — ^these  were  "the  end  of  the  law."  The 
same  symbolism  can  through  the  divine  worship,  which  was  estab- 
lished in  a  form  that  appealed  to  the  senses,  and  which  waa 
connected  with  the  whole  social  organization.  The  Sanctuary,  at 
first  a  moveable  tent  or  "  Tabernacle,"  the  model  of  the  later 
Temple,  was  the  visible  abode  of  the  invisible  God,  who  indicated 
his  presence  by  the  Shechinah,  or  cloud  of  glory ;  and,  in  place  of 
the  image  of  the  deity,  which  was  enshrined  in  heathen  temples, 
the  Book  of  the  Law  itself  was  deposited  in  the  sacred  ark,  under 
the  custody  of  the  Priests,  the  descendants  of  Aaron,  under  whom 
the  Levites  acted  as  sacrificing  priests,  teachers,  lawyers,  and 
physicians.  The  holy  festivals  were  to  the  people  a  constant  bond 
of  union  with  one  another  and  with  God ;  while  the  sacred  and 
merciM  institution  of  the  Sabbath  was  extended,  in  the  Sabbatic 

*  Of  course  we  cannot  ftfttempt  here  to  draw  the  line»  the  eilstence  of  which  we 
recognifle. 
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Year  and  Jnbilee,  in  snch  a  manner  ag  to  correct  the  inequalities 
of  society,  and  to  check  the  selfishneee  which  makes  such  inequali- 
ties excessive.  Every  Israelite  was  holy  to  God,  and  equal  in  civil 
rights,  and  therefore  none  might  be  reduced  to  slavery  :  *  the  land 
was  God's  own  possession,  the  use  of  which  only  was  granted  to 
the  several  tribes  and  families  by  lot^  and  it  could  not  be  perma- 
nently alienated.  Hence  the  institution  of  the  Jubilee  in  every 
fiftietii  year,  when  bondsmen  were  set  free,  debts  remitted,  and 
property  that  had  been  sold  restored  to  its  former  possessors.  In 
the  Sabbatic  year,  the  spontaneous  produce  of  the  land,  abundant 
in  Palestine,  was  freely  enjoyed  by  the  poor.  The  civil  govern- 
ment was  administered  by  the  Elders  of  the  tribes,  and  by  a  new 
class  of  judges,  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  who  was  himself  the  sole 
King,  ever  present  in  the  camp,  and  deciding  all  doubtful  cases  by 
oracles  given  through  the  High  Priest.  The  principles  of  the 
patriarchal  constitution  were  still  preserved  in  the  power  of  the 
princes  and  elders  of  the  tribes,  who,  besides  having  the  inter- 
nal government  of  their  own  tribes,  seem  to  have  formed  the  Coun- 
cil of  Seventy  to  consult  with  Moses  and  Aaron.  As  at  the  head 
of  the  state  the  will  of  God  was  supreme,  so  at  the  other  extremi- 
ty the  consent  of  the  people  was  signified  by  the  voice  of  the 
assembled  congr^ation.  The  bonds  of  national  life  were  the 
descent  from  a  common  ancestor  and  the  covenant  with  God. 
Provision  was  made  for  the  reception  of  strangers  into  the  com- 
monwealth, under  certain  restrictions ;  but  all  must  observe  the 
most  essential  laws.  The  people  dwelt  around  the  tabernacle,  as 
a  military  host,  arrayed  under  the  banners  of  the  several  tribes, 
and  ready  to  march  in  a  prescribed  order,  to  take  possession  of 
the  land  that  had  been  promised  to  their  fathers.  The  promise 
of  long  life  in  that  land,  and  the  threat  of  expatriation  and  cap- 
tivity, were  the  great  sanctions  of  the  law :  the  chief  summary 
penalty  for  disobedience  was  the  being  ^^  cut  off  fi^m  the  congre- 
gation "  as  a  corrupted  raember.f 

It  was  on  the  20th  day  of  the  second  month  of  the  second  year 
from  the  epoch  of  the  exodus  (early  in  May  b.o.  1490),:^  when,  all 
these  institutions  having  been  arranged,  and  the  Tabernacle  hav- 

*  Only  foreigners,  purchased  or  taken  in  war,  could  be  made  slaves,  and  laws  were 
enacted  for  their  mercifiil  treatment. 

f  In  this  brief  summary,  all  minute  points  and  doubtful  discussions  are  avoided ;  for 
itMt^wAft^  the  question  how  far  the  external  forma  of  the  Mosaic  institutions  were  imitated 
from  Egyptian  models. 

X  That  is,  from  the  first  day  of  the  month  Abib,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  which  tlie 
exodus  took  place. 
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ing  been  erected  on  the  first  day  of  the  same  year,  the  encamp- 
ment before  Sinai  was  broken  np.  The  interval  of  a  year  had 
been  enough  to  show  how  deeply  the  people  were  corrupted  by 
the  idolatry  of  Egypt ;  and  now  their  conduct  proved  that  those 
who  had  a  perfect  law  were  still  the  true  types  of  an  imperfect 
humanity. 

Their  exact  route  through  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  is  undeter- 
mined ;  nor  can  we  be  sure  of  the  position  of  Eadesh,  the  place 
near  the  southern  frontier  of  Palestine,  at  which  they  rebelled  on 
hearing  the  report  of  the  spies,  and  from  whence  they  were  turned 
back  to  complete  the  full  term  of  forty  years'  wandering  in  the 
wilderness.  The  Forty  Tears'  Wandering  was  no  mere  term  of 
penal  suffering,  but  a  period  of  most  needful  discipline,  religious 
and  moral,  military  and  political,  interposed  between  the  slavery 
of  Egypt  and  the  free  national  life  of  Palestine.  Nor  can  we  suffi- 
ciently admire  the  providence  which  famished  such  a  scene  for 
this  stage  in  their  training  as  the  secluded  peninsula  of  Sinai, 
where  the  Israelites  met  with  none  but  a  few  wandering  Arab 
tribes — such  as  the  hostile  Amalekites  and  the  friendly  Midianites, 
— of  their  relations  to  whom  the  narrative  is  almost  silent.*  We 
should  miss  one  of  the  most  salient  features  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  did  we  not  recognise,  in  this  stage  of  the  annals  of  the 
chosen  people,  a  type  of  the  progress  both  of  the  individual  man 
and  of  the  whole  race,  from  the  bondage  and  impotence  of  our 
fallen  state,  through  the  discipline  of  siifferingWd  by  the  "law 
of  liberty,"  to  the  inheritance  of  our  final  rest. 

Towards  the  expiration  of  the  forty  years,  we  find  them  in  the 
ArabaJi^  the  broad  valley  which  runs  northward  from  the  eastern 
gulf  of  the  Red  Sea,  along  this  foot  of  Mount  Seir,  and  gives  entrance 
to  Palestine  by  the  valley  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Turned  back  thence 
by  the  jealousy  of  the  kindred  race  of  Edom,  they  marched  round 
Mount  Seir  into  the  hilly  country  east  of  Jordan,  afterwards  called 
PersBa.  This  country  was  then  occupied,  after  various  changes 
of  inhabitants,  by  two  branches  of  the  great  tribe  of  the  Amorites, 
whose  chief  seats,  as  we  have  already  seen,  at  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham and  Jacob,  were  in  the  central  highlands  of  Palestine.  The 
southern  part  formed  the  kingdom  of  Sihon,  and  the  northern, 
under  the  name  of  Bashan,  the  still  more  powerful  kingdom  of  the 
giant  Og.  Both  made  war  against  the  Israelites,  to  whom  their 
overthrow  gave  possession  of  the  whole  land  from  the  foot  of 
Mount  Hermon  and  the  chain  of  Anti-libanus  to  the  river  Arnon, 

*  See  ExodiM.xTii. ;  Deuteronomy  xxt.  17  ;  Ezodiu  xviii. ;  Kumben  x. 
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wlucli  rmiB  into  the  Bead  Sea.  The  hills  south  of  this  stream 
were  held  by  the  pastoral  race  of  Moab,  one  of  the  two  sons  of 
Lot,  round  whose  land  the  Israelites  had  marched  in  peace ;  and 
beyond  them,  towards  the  Great  Desert,  were  the  Beni-Ammi, 
the  children  of  Lot's  other  son,  Ammon.  Both  nations  had  been 
lately  driven  out  by  the  Amorites  from  the  land  now  conquered 
by  IsraeL  They  formed  a  confederacy  with  the  Midianites  against 
the  invaders ;  and  Balak,  king  of  Moab,  sought  for  a  Divine  sanc- 
tion to  the  enterprise.  Far  to  the  East,  at  Pethor,  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, dwelt  a  famous  prophet,  Balaam  the  son  of  Beor,  who  had 
preserved  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  received  oracles 
from  Him,  though  practising  at  the  same  time  the  arts  of  magic, 
and  "  loving  the  wages  of  iniquity ; ''  a  type  chosen  by  two  sacred 
writers  to  describe  theapostatds  of  the  last  days.  Few  episodes 
of  Scripture  history  are  more  picturesque,  and  none  more  morally 
significant,  than  that  of  the  apostate  prophet  struggling  with  God 
and  his  own  conscience  to  earn  the  gifts  of  Balak,  and  thrice 
compelled  to  bless  the  people  whom  he  had  come  to  curse.  He 
revenged  his  disappointment  by  seducing  them  to  practise  the 
licentious  rites  of  Baal-peor,  but  perished  in  the  vengeance  which 
Moses  was  commanded  to  take  upon  the  Moabites. 

Daring  these  events,.  Israel  was  encamped  in  the  ^^  plains  of 
Moaby'' — ^the  terraces  which  descend  from  the  hills  to  the  deep 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  opposite  to  Jericho.  Here  Moses  delivered 
to  them  those  parting  discourses  which  occupy  the  Book  of  Deute- 
ronomy ;  and,  having  appointed  Joshua  as  his  successor,  yielded 
up  his  life  on  the  top  of  Mount  Pisgah,  after  beholding  the  pros- 
pect of  the  land  which  he  was  not  suffered  to  enter  (b.c.  1451). 
With  him  ended  the  generation  who  had  come  up  out  of  Egypt. 

The  only  survivors  of  that  generation,  preserved  as  a  special 
reward  of  their  fidelity  in  bringing  a  good  report  of  the  land,  were 
Caleb  and  Joshua.  Under  the  command  of  the  latter,  a  new  and 
vigorous  race  trained  by  the  long  experience  of  the  Desert,  advanced 
to  the  conquest  of  their  promised  inheritance.  We  need  but  glance 
at  the  miraculous  passage  of  the  Jordan  and  fall  of  Jericho,  the 
repulse  from  Ai  for  Achan's  sin,  and  the  subsequent  capture  of 
that  city,  followed  by  the  great  defeat  of  the  confederated  kings  of 
Southom  Palestine  in  the  pass  of  Beth-horon,  when  the  sun  and 
moon  stood  still  at  the  command  of  Joshua,  that  the  slaughter  of 
the  ^lerny  might  be  complete.  The  campaign  was  finished  by  the 
capture  and  destruction  of  all  the  chief  cities  of  the  south,  except 
Jerusalem.    In  the  following  year  (b.o.  1450),  a  league  of  the 
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northern  kings,  who  brought  into  the  field  a  great  force  of  war 
chariots,  was  as  signally  overthrown  at  the  "  Waters  of  Merom," 
the  small  lake  formed  bj  the  Upper  Jordan.  These  two  great 
victories  decided  the  fate  of  the  country ;  but  its  entire  conquest 
occupied  seven  years ;  and  even  then  there  remained  great  cities 
and  whole  districts  unsubdued  (b.o.  1445).*  This  was  natural 
in  so  rapid  a  conquest ;  and  the  resulting  state  of  things  was  a 
divinely  appointed  trial  of  the  people's  steadfastness  to  their  faith. 
And  the  very  reason  why  some  of  the  conquered  tribes  were  per- 
mitted to  remain  suggests  one  answer  to  the  moral  difficulty  raised 
by  their  general  extermination.  Eaces  so  depraved,  that  their 
very  neighbourhood  was  a  constant  source  of  corruption,  were 
clearly  past  any  milder  treatment.  Nor  can  the  historian,  unless 
he  be  an  unbeliever,  record  their  destruction  without  a  distinct 
recognition  of  the  fact,  that  it  was  done  at  the  command  of  God» 
The  razed  cities  and  slaughtered  inhabitants  were  not  the  victims 
of  military  licence,  but  were  solenmly  devoted  to  Jehovah.  The 
full  rigour  of  the  sentence  seems  to  have  been  executed  only  in  a 
few  conspicuous  examples,  as  those  of  Jericho  and  Ai.  The  cities 
were  generally  left  in  a  habitable  state  when  their  defences  were 
razed,  and  many  of  their  inhabitants  may  have  been  spared.  One 
people  only,  through  a  curious  stratagem,  obtained  a  treaty  of 
peace ;  and  these  Gibeonites  were  reduced  to  perpetual  servitude 
in  the  menial  offices  of  the  sanctuary.f 

Meanwhile  Israel  had  kept  up  the  military  organization  of 
invaders  in  an  enemy's  country,  their  head-quarters  being  their 
original  camp  at  Gilgal  near  Jericho.  But  now  the  Tabernacle 
was  removed  to  Shiloh,  in  the  central  lull-country  between  Jordan 
and  the  Mediterranean,  which  was  assigned  to  Ephraim,  the  tribe 
of  Joshua  himself.  Seated  in  front  of  the  sanctuary,  with  the 
High  Priest  Eleazar  and  the  seventy  elders,  Joshua  divided  the 
land  among  the  twelve  tribes  by  lot,  a  form  of  decision  which  the 
Jews  regarded  as  expressing  the  Divine  will.  The  two  tribes  of 
Beuben  and  Gad,  and  half  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  had  already 
received  their  inheritance  from  Moses  in  the  conquered  land  on  the 
east  of  the  Jordan,  which  was  specially  adapted  for  their  numerous 
flocks ;  and  their  armed  men,  having  fulfilled  the  condition  of 
marching  before  their  brethren  till  the  conquest  was  achieved, 
were  now  dismissed  in  peace.  A  misunderstanding  with  reference 
to  an  altar  erected  by  them  on  the  banks  of  Jordan,  as  a  memorial 
of  their  claim  to  a  common  share  in  ^he  privil^es  of  Israel,  called 

*  For  a  list  of  these,  see  Joshua  xiii.  f  Joshua  ix. 
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forth  a  display  ofz^l  which  proved  how  steadfast  all  the  people 
were  as  yet  to  their  faith ;  and  the  affair  boand  more  closely  to- 
gether the  tribes  divided  by  the  stream  of  Jordan.  It  was  from 
that  eastern  division,  and  especially  from  the  rough  highlands  of 
Gilead,  tliat  some  of  Israel's  greatest  heroes  sprang.  Such  were 
the  judge  Jephthah  and  the  prophet  Elijah. 

There  remained  nine  tribes  and  a  half  on  the  west  of  the  Jordaix. 
Levi,  being  devoted  to  the  priesthood,  received  no  separate  in- 
heritance, and  was  not  reckoned  among  the  twelve ;  *  but  the 
number  was  made  up  by  the  division  of  Joseph  into  the  two  tribes 
of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh.  These  two  obtained  the  central  dis- 
trict, composed  of  fertile  hills  and  rich  valleys ;  and  far  exceeding 
the  lot  of  any  other  tribe,  except  Judah,  which  received  the  rough 
hill-countiy  of  the  south.  The  future  capital,  Jerusalem,  as  yet 
in  the  hands  of  the  Jebusites,  lay  on  the  norther^  border  of  Judah, 
but  strictly  within  the  territory  of  Benjamin.  The  latter  tribe 
held  a  narrow  strip  of  land  between  the  hills  of  Ephraim  and 
those  of  Judah,  containing  the  most  important  passes  from  the  val- 
ley of  the  Jordan  to  the  great  Philistine  plain.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  describe  the  lots  of  the  other  tribes,  which  corresponded  very 
strikingly  to  the  prophetic  blessing  of  Jacob  ;  f  and  the  geography 
of  Palestine  may  be  assumed  to  be  familiar  to  our  readers.  The 
division  included  the  land  that  still  remained  to  be  conquered ; 
and  some  of  the  tribes  in  fact  never  obtained  all  their  allotted 
possessions,  such  as  Dan  and  Simeon  in  the  maritime  plain  of 
Fhilistia,  and  Asher  in  the  borders  of  Sidon.  The  old  inhabit- 
ants held  most  tenaciously  to  the  lowlands,  where  their  military 
force,  and  particularly  in  the  north  their  war-chariots,  could  act 
best;  and  there  were  times  in  the  dark  period  following  the 
death  of  Joshua  when  the  Israelites  were  almost  entirely  driven 
back  into  the  hills. 

But  the  declension  which  brought  upon  them  such  weakness 
had  not  yet  begun.  In  the  pregnant  simplicity  of  the  sacred  nar- 
rative we  are  told  that  ^^  Jehovah  gave  unto  Israel  all  the  land 
which  He  sware  to  give  unto  their  fathers ;  and  they  possessed  it, 
and  dwelt  therein.  And  Jehovah  gave  them  rest  round  about, 
according  to  all  that*  He  sware  unto  their  fathers :  and  there  stood 
not  a  man  of  all  their  enemies  before  them  ;  Jehovah  delivered  all 

*  The  LevHei  poMeaMd  fortj-eigfat  cities  with  their  sabortM,  mx  of  which  were  made 
**  cities  of  refiige  "  for  inyoltiiitary  homicidefl.  For  their  maintenance  tliey  had  the  tithes 
of  all  produce,  and  portions  of  the  sacrifices. 

t  Genesis  zliz. 

TOt.  1.— 11 
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their  enemies  into  their  hand.  There  failed  not  aught  of  any 
good  thing  which  Jehovah  had  spoken  tmto  the  hon&e  of  Israel ; 
all  came^to  pass."*  If  this  language  seem  too  strong  for  the 
real  facts,  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  describes  privileges  put 
within  their  power,  and  only  not  actually  enjoyed  by  their  own 
fault ;  and  that  the  possessions  of  the  nation  did  reach,  under 
David  and  Solomon,  to  the  full  bounds  of  the  promised  land, 
fix)m  the  borders  of  Egypt  to  the  Euphrates. 

Unlike  other  nations,  who  have  had  to  build  up  the  edifice 
of  material  prosperity  by  slow  and  painful  efforts,  the  Israelites 
entered  into  the  fruits  of  a  civilization  long  established,  in  a 
country  highly  favoured  by  climate,  products,  and  position.  An- 
cient Palestine  f  is  not  fairly  described  by  the  sarcasms  of  Gib- 
bon. The  rugged  portions  of  its  surface,  like  the  more  rugged 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  were  converted,  by  a  system  of  terrace  culti- 
vation, into  luxuriant  vineyards.  Olives  and  other  fruit-trees 
abounded;  the  valleys  produced  rich  crops  of  com;  the  hills 
furnished  ample  pasturage,  and  the  woods  harboured  such  swarms 
of  wild  bees  that  tlie  honey  was  often  dropping  from  the  trees.J 
The  "  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  "  is  no  poetic  fiction,  but 
an  accurate  description  of  a  country  abounding  in  the  first  neces- 
saries of  life — ^for  such  is  honey  in  the  absence  of  the  sugarcane. 
The  finest  timber  was  obtained  from  the  forests  of  Qilead  and 
Bashan,  and  from  the  cedar  groves  of  Lebanon,  whose  two  giant 
chains  crowned  the  whole  land  upon  the  north.  The  happy  po- 
sition of  Palestine  has  often  been  noticed,  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  ancient  world,  and  at  the  confluence  of  the  great  routes  of 
traffic,  both  by  land  and  sea ;  and  at  the  height  of  her  prosperity, 
under  Solomon,  she  had  ports  both  on  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Medi- 
terranean. At  the  tmie  of  the  conquest  Canaan  teemed  with  a 
population  who  had  made  full  use  of  these  natural  advantages. 
The  whole  face  of  the  country  was  covered  with  strong  cities,  each 
under  its  king ;  the  fruits  brought  in  by  the  spies  bear  witness  to 

•  Joshtta  zzl.  48—45. 

f  We  uoe  the  name  which  has  been  adopted  in  geography  fnm  the  Greek  writers ; 
though  none  could  well  be  lees  appropriate.  Beacribing  properiy  the  country  of  the 
Philistines,  the  most  constant  enemies  of  the  Hebrews,  it  was  extended  to  the  land  of 
the  hitter  in  the  full  form  of  Syria>Paliestina,  or  more  briefly  Palsestina.  In  our  rersion 
the  word  is  twice  used,  in  the  narrower  sense  only :  Exodus  xv.  15 ;  Isaiah  zir.  29,  81. 
The  Biblical  name  of  the  country  is  Canaan,  in  the  eariy  period ;  and  afterwards  the 
separate  parts  are  described  by  the  names  of  the  tribes,  and  by  local  designations,  such 
as  Gilead,  Bashan^  ftc  When  the  land  was  divided  into  the  two  kingdoms,  they  were 
called  by  the  names  of  Judah  and  Israel 

X  1  Samuel  xir.  26. 
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the  richnesB  even  of  its  least  fertile  parts ;  and  the  goodly  Baby* 
lonish  garment,  and  other  treasures  fonnd  among  the  spoils  of 
Jericho,  indicate  an  active  commerce  with  the  East.  Thns  did 
the  Israelites  find  themselves  the  masters  of  ^^  great  and  goodly 
cities,  which  they  builded  not,  and  houses  full  of  all  good  things, 
which  they  filled  not,  and  wells  digged,  which  they  digged  not, 
vineyards  and  olive-trees,  which  they  planted  not : " — * 

"  It  was  a  fearftil  joy,  I  ween. 
To  trace  the  Heathens*  toil, 
The  limpid  wells,  the  orchards  green, 
Left  ready  for  the  spoil. 
The  hoosehold  stores  nntoncVd,  the  roses  bti^t 
WreathM  o'er  tiie  oottage  walls  in  garlands  of  delight^f 

Before  the  first  tide  of  gratitude  had  had  time  to  ebb,  their 
aged  leader  twice  convened  the  people  to  receive  a  final  charge 
and  warning.  The  second  of  these  assemblies  was  held  at  She- 
chem,  the  old  abode  of  Abraham  and  Jacob,  and  henceforth  the 
chief  city,  till  it  was  eclipsed  by  Jerusalem.  Here  the  bones  of 
Joseph,  which  had  been  brought  out  of  Egypt  at  the  Exodus, 
were  committed  to  his  fathers'  burial-place.  The  covenant  was* 
solemnly  renewed,  and  a  stone  of  memorial  was  set  up  under  an 
oak,  perhaps  in  the  very  grove  where  Abraham  had  pitched  his 
tent  five  hundred  years  before.  One  passage  in  Joshua's  last  ad- 
dress would  seem  to  show  that  the  idols  of  the  Canaanites  had 
already  found  worshippers  among  the  people ;  X  and  his  parting 
warnings  are  uttered  in  the  same  sadly  prophetic  spirit  as  those 
of  Moses.  Joshua  died  about  b.o.  1426.  The  people  remained 
faithful  to  Jehovah  during  the  days  of  the  elders  who  outlived 
him.  He  was  not  long  survived  by  the  high  priest  Eleazar,  the 
son  of  Aaron,  the  epoch  of  whose  death  closes  the  first  period  of 
Xarael's  history  as  a  nation  (about  b.o.  1420). 

The  time  of  the  Judges,  from  the  death  of  Joshua  to  the  elec- 
tion of  Saul, — a  period  of  about  380  years, — fitly  represents,  by  the 
intricacy  of  its  history,  the  confusion  of  the  commonwealtli.§  It 
is  not,  however,  di^cult  to  apprehend  those  leading  points  which 
alone  belong  to  general  history.  Much  light  is  thrown  on  the  be- 
ginning of  the  period  by  the  later  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Judges, 
which  are  properly  supplemental  to  the  general  mention  of  the 

«  Deuteronomy  tL  10,  11.        f  Keble:  C^ruHan  Year,        i  Joshua  zziv.  28. 

§  B.C.  1427 — ^1096.  This  is  according  to  Ussher ;  but  most  modem  chronologers 
adopt  a  much  longer  period.  See  the  I/ote  <m  Scripture  Cfirwiology^  at  the  end  of  the 
Introduction. 
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people's  declension  at  the  beginning  of  the  book.*  Here  we  see 
great  questions  of  public  policy  decided  by  the  whole  people  as- 
sembled at  the  Sanctuary,  and  learning  the  will  of  Ood  from  the 
high  priest.  The  Theocracy  was  in  full  force,  administered  by  the 
high  priest  and  the  coimcil  of  elders,  in  the  spirit  of  such  uncom- 
promising zeal  against  a  gross  outrage,  that  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
was  almost  esLterminated  by  the  rest.  We  see  too,  in  the  companidn 
story  of  Micah  and  the  Danites,  the  beginnings  of  idolatry  and 
brigandage.  Meanwhile,  noble  deeds  of  daring  were  performed  in 
driving  out  the  heathen  from  various  parts  of  the  land,  and  in  these 
the  family  of  Caleb  were  conspicuous.  But  religious  zeal  soon 
faded  before  the  seductions  of  idolatry,  and  the  people,  having  lost 
the  true  source  of  their  power,  easily  succumbed  to  the  tyrants 
whose  oppression  was  the  punishment  of  their  sin.  Among  the 
numerous  gods  of  the  heathen  whom  they  served,  the  chief  were 
Ghemosh,  the  god  of  Moab,  and  Baal  and  Ashtaroth,  the  deities 
of  Phoenicia : 

"  For  those  the  race  of  Israel  oft  forsook 
Their  living  Strength,  and  unfrequented  left 
His  righteous  altar,  bowing  lowly  down 
*  To  bestial  gods ;  for  which  their  heads  as  low 

Bowed  down  in  battle,  sunk  before  the  spear 
Of  despicable  foes."  — 

This  declension  was  aided  by  natural  causes,  so  powerful  that 
nothing  short  of  the  firmest  adherence  to  the  idea  of  religious  unity 
could  have  arrested  their  working ;  and  that  bond  failed.  From 
the  moment  that  the  tribes  took  possession  of  their  several  lots, 
different  in  their  physical  characters  and  in  their  relations  to  the 
old  inhabitants,  they  began  to  have  separate  interests  and  dangers. 
It  became  more  and  more  difficult  to  assemble  the  whole  congrega- 
tion before  the  Tabernacle  under  their  elders ;  in  fact,  the  only  such 
meeting  of  which  we  read  was  that  in  which  the  eleven  tribes 
leagued  together  for  the  punishment  of  Benjamin.  From  this 
meeting  at  Shiloh  under  Phinehas,  to  the  time  when  Samuel  called 
the  people  together  at  Bamah  and  at  Mizpeh,  the  national  life 
seems  to  have  fallen  apart  into  that  of  the  separate  tribes.  The 
ouly  personal  centre  of  the  state,  the  high  priest,  was  so  insignificant 
that  none  is  mentioned  by  name  from  Phinehas  to  Eli  except  in 
the  genealogies.  Disorders  arose  within  the  tribes  themselves ;  and 

*  Compare  Judges  ii.  with  chapters  xvii — xxL  Besides  the  indication  of  time 
given  by  the  mention  of  Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eleazar,  as  high  priest  (xx.  28),  the 
great  crime  of  Gibeah  is  mentioned  by  Hosea  (x.  9)  as  the  beginning  of  Israers 
wickedness. 
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the  chiefe  of  volunteer  bands  (often  compoBed  of  ontlaws  and  sub- 
sisting as  fi*eebooters),  like  Jephthah,  usurped  the  authority  of  the 
elders,  and  succeeded  in  founding  new  houses  of  their  own.  These 
internal  dissensions  invited  attacks  from  the  predatory  tribes  on  the 
southern  and  eastern  borders,  which  were  also  peculiarly  exposed 
through  the  want  of  any  natural  frontiers,  while  the  warlike  popula- 
tions of  the  great  maritime  plain  and  of  the  inland  valleys  formed 
an  ever-present  danger  in  the  heart  of  the  state.  The  compara- 
tive exemption  of  Judah  from  these  troubles  is  a  fact  that  deserves 
notice.  Strong  in  its  numbers  *  and  in  the  natural  defences  of  its 
hili-eountry,  the  tribe  appears  to  have  preserved  that  fidelity  to 
religions  patriotism,  of  which  so  bright  an  example  had  been  set 
by  Caleb ;  and  it  is  to  the  fields  of  Bethlehem  that  we  must  look 
for  that  beautiful  picture  of  peaceful  patriarchal  life,  which  occu- 
pies the  second  supplement  to  the  Book  of  Judges.f  Kot  but  that 
this  tribe  had  its  conflicts.  The  presence  of  the  Arab  hordes  on 
the  south,  and  of  the  warlike  Philistines  on  the  west,  formed  a 
continual  danger,  and  may  account  for  the  unblamed  absence  of 
Jadah  from  the  great  struggles  under  Deborah  and  Gideon. 

To  correct  these  internal  evils,  and  to  oppose  iihese  invasions 
from  without,  the  people  had  the  mercy  of  Jehovah,  renewed  as 
often  afi  they  repented,  and  the  noble  daring  of  heroes  raised  up 
for  their  deliverance,  to  whom  impartial  history  will  not  assign 
a  lower  rank  than  it  gives  to  Leonidas  and  Tell.  Amidst  the  dis- 
union of  the  nation,  these  men,  and  sometimes  women,  led  one  or 
two  tribes  to  the  victory  which  was  granted  to  their  faith ; :(:  and 
their  deeds  form  the  only  history  of  Israel  for  about  three  cen- 
turies. 

The  great  oppressors  of  Israel  were  the  kings  of  Mesopotamia, 
of  Moab,  and  of  Hazor,  a  great  city  on  their  northern  'frontier ; 
the  Midianites,  Amalekites,  Ammonites,  and  Philistines.§    Their 


*  After  the  Exodus,  Judah  was  by  far  the  most  numerous  tribe  (Numbers  i.).  At 
(he  second  numbering  they  had  increased,  while  most  of  the  tribes  had  diminished, 
(Kumbers  xxii.) ;  and  the  disproportion  seems  to  hvvB  gone  on  increasing. 

f  The  Book  of  Ruth,  The  fiist  supplement,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  oour 
asts  of  Judges  xvii. — zxi.  The  date  of  Ruth  is  uncertain,  as  its  calculation  depends 
apon  the  genealogies,  in  which  some  steps  may  perhaps  be  wanting.  The  most  probable 
time  seems  to  be  about  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  b.c.,  contemporary  with 
the  judgeship  of  Deborah  and  Barak  in  the  north. 

X  See  Hebrews  xi.  82—84. 

g  We  hear  of  no  hostilities  with  the  Phcenicians,  with  whom  the  neighbouring  tribes 
of  Israel  seem  thus  early  to  have  formed  the  peaceful  relations  which  were  continued 
uuler  David  and  Solomon, 
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great  heroes  were  Othniel,  the  son  of  Caleb,  Ehud,  Deborah  and 
Barak,  Gideon,  Jephthah,  and  Samson.  These,  besides  deliver- 
ing them  in  war,  administered  justice  with  a  special  authority, 
which  was  greatly  needed  amidst  the  confusion  of  ordinary  govern- 
ment ;  and  hence  they  received  the  name  of  Judges.  Their  office 
formed  a  sort  of  transition  from  the  pure  theocracy,  on  which  the 
people  had  lost  their  hold,  to  a  regular  monarchy :  it  was  designed 
to  correct  that  state  of  things,  in  which  ^'  there  was  no  king  in 
Israel,  but  every  man  did  that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes."  * 
It  is  a  great  error  to  suppose  that  their  authority  was  universal, 
any  more  than  the  oppressions  which  they  overthrew.  Thus  the 
servitude  of  the  Moabites  and  the  deliverance  by  Ehud  affected 
only  the  south.  Sisera  overran  the  north,  and  was  defeated  by 
the  tribes  of  Zebulon,  Issachar,  and  Naphthali.  The  hordes  of 
the  Midianites  and  Amalekites  broke  into  the  centre,  and  Gideon, 
led  against  them  the  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  Zebulcm 
and  Kaphthali.  The  scene  of  Jephthah's  resistance  to  the  Am- 
monites was  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan ;  while,  on  the  south- 
west border,  the  people  were  perpetually  harassed  by  the  Philis- 
tines, from  thS  days  of  Shamgar  to  those  of  Samson.  It  is  to  this 
local  character  of  the  scenes  of  the  history  of  the  Judges,  and  to 
the  probability  that  some  of  them  were  contemporaneous,  that 
we  must  look  for  the  solution  of  the  chronological  difficulties  of 
the  period.  Above  all  the  other  Judges,  before  the  holy  Samuel, 
towers  the  princely  figure  of  Gideon,  who  refused  the  offered 
crown  of  Israel,  and  whose  son  Abimelech  for  a  short  time  set  up 
ftt  Shechem  a  kingdom  which  bears  a  curious  resemblance  to  the 
Greek  tyrannies. 

After  the  terrible  blows  inflicted  on  the  Midianites  by  Gideon 
and  on  the  Ammonites  by  Jephthah,  the  northern  and  eastern 
tribes  enjoyed  comparative  repose ;  and  we  read  of  several  judges 
who  were  remarkable  only  for  the  dignities  they  confen*ed  on 
their  numerous  oflfepring.f  With  the  restoration  of  tranquillity, 
the  high-priesthood  emerges  from  its  obscurity  in  the  person  of 
Eli,  but  only  to  reveal  that  worst  corruption  of  the  theocratic 
commonwealth,-— 

"  When  the  priest 
Turns  atheist,  as  did  Eli's  sons,  who  filled 
With  lust  and  Tiolenoe  the  house  of  God.** 


•  Judges  xtU.  6. 

f  Such  were  Tola,  Jair,  Snan,  Elon,  and  Abdoa ;  the  rule  of  each  being'limited  lo 
portions  of  the  land.    Judges  z.  1^5 ;  zii.  8 — 15. 
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The  indulgent  weakness  of  Eli  and  tlie  profligacy  of  his  sons  weA 
avenged  by  the  Philistines,  who,  having  long  threatened  the 
soathem  tribes,  now  reduced  them  and,  as  it  would  seem,  the 
whole  country  to  subjection  (b.o.  1181).  For  forty  years  they  were 
complete  masters  over  Israel ;  and  they  were  only  Anally  subdued 
by  David*  The  warlike  Danites  failed  to  support  tlieir  champion 
Bamson,  whose  ill-regulated  strength  forms  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  moral  power  of  Samuel.  Even  the  men  of  Judah  submitted. 
An  attempt  to  cast  off  the  yoke  was  crushed  in  two  decisive  bat- 
tles at  Eben-ezer,  in  the  second  of  which  the  ark  of  GK>d,  rashly 
brought  into  the  field  as  a  charm  for  victory,  was  captured,  Eli's 
two  sons  were  slain,  and  the  news  was  fatal  to  the  old  man  him- 
8el£  But  the  disasters  and  disgrace  which  the  captive  ark  brought 
upon  the  Philistines,  as  well  as  on  their  national  god,  Dagon, 
forced  them  to  confess  themselves  conquered  by  the  God  of  Israel, 
and  they  restored  the  ark  with  every  mark  of  honour.* 

Meanwhile  a  new  deliverer  was  preparing,  in  the  person  of 
the  godly  Samuel,  to  show  that  the  victory  was  only  to  be  gained 
by  devotion,  and  to  restore  the  glories  of  the  Theocracy  in  its  last 
days.  The  story  of  his  birth  and  consecration,  his  training  in  the 
Sanctuary,  his  inspired  warning  to  Eli,  and  his  call  to  the  pro- 
phetic office,  is  too  well  known  to  require  repetition. 

The  order  of  Prophet  had  been  instituted  in  the  person  of 
Moses,  who  promised  that  a  succession  of  prophets  should  be. 
raised  up  ;  and  Deborah  is  a  memorable  example  of  the  exercise 
of  the  office.t  With  Samuel  begins  the  unbroken  succession 
which  was  maintained  by  the  ^^  schools  of  the  prophets,"  where 
men  marked  for  the  office  by  Divine  inspiration  were  trained  in 
sacred  learning  and  in  the  accomplishment  of  song.  Over  such 
a  school  Samuel  himself  presided  at  his  native  city  of  Bamah,  and 
there  tiie  people  used  to  resort  to  him  to  seek  for  Divine  direction 
in  common  affairs  as  well  as  great  emergencies.  Even  during 
the  life  oi  Eli  it  was  known  that  the  prophetic  words  of  Samuel 
were  all  ftilfilled ;  and  on  Eli's  death,  Samuel  succeeded  him, 
not  indeed  as  priest,  but  in  the  office  of  judge.  The  days  of  Mo- 
ses and  Joshua  seemed  to  have  dawned  again  on  Israel.  Having 
put  away  their  idols,  they  were  gathered  at  Mizpeh  (the  Watch- 
Tawer)j  one  of  the  heights  of  Benjamin  to  the  north  of  Jerusalem, 
to  keq>  a  fast  and  renew  the  covenant.    Samuel  was  in  the  act  of 

*  To  state  ibe  grounds  for  placing  the  cloture  of  the  ark  and  the  death  of  £1!  about 
BJS,  1111  would  inrolre  an  elaborate  chronological  discussion, 
f  Compare  Judges  ii.  1. 
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fecrificing,  when  the  Philigtines  inarched  out  of  their  carap  on  the 
opposite  hill,  secure  of  an  easy  victory.  But  they  were  encoun- 
tered by  the  prayer  of  Samuel  and  the  thunders  of  God,  and  it 
only  remained  for  Israel  to  pursue  and  smite  their  routed  hosts. 
The  place  of  this  decisive  battle,  the  very  scene  of  the  former  dis- 
aster, received  that  expressive  name,  which  neither  cant  nor  soom 
can  rob  of  the  sacred  principle  it  suggests,  that  every  monument 
of  true  success  is  a  "  Stone  of  Help  "  received  from  God.  This  vic- 
tory broke  the  power  of  the  Philistines ;  and  the  cities  lost  upon  their 
borders,  such  as  Ekron  and  Gath,  were  recovered,  while  the  Amor- 
ites  were  awed  into  peace.  Samuel  administered  justice  in  a  regu- 
lar circuit  through  the  south  and  centre,  his  home  being  at  Bamah. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  Theocracy  was  revived  in  at  least  a  bright 
reflection  of  its  glory ;  but  that  glory  scarcely  spread  beyond  the 
devotion  of  Samuel  himself.  His  sons,  appointed  judges  in  his 
old  age,  proved  venal  and  corrupt ;  and  as  discontent  ate  away 
the  new  spirit  of  religious  patriotism,  the  Philistines  became  once 
more  formidable.  The  intermittent  anarchy  of  the  last  300  years 
threatened  to  return.  The  people  were  too  dispirited  to  seek  the 
remedy  in  the  renewal  of  their  covenant  with  Jehovah,  their  true 
King.  As  their  forefathers  had  asked  for  a  visible  God,  so  they' 
demanded  a  visible  governor.  They  saw  the  surrounding  nations 
living  in  order  and  marching  forth  to  victory  under  their  kings ; 
.  and,  while  sighing  for  order,  they  envied  the  means  of  conquest. 
They  asked  Samuel  for  a  King,  to  judge  them  like  the  other 
nations.*  The  case  had  been  foreseen  from  the  first ;  and  the 
Law  of  Moses,  even  while  condemning  the  desire  of  a  king  as 
treason  to  Jehovah,  had  laid  down  laws  for  the  kingdom.f  It  was 
not  till  after  a  passionate  expostulation,  and  a  plain  warning  of 
their  certain  loss  of  liberty,  that  Samuel  granted  their  request  at 
the  Divine  command  ;  and  the  self-willed  character  of  the  whole 
proceeding  was  illustrated  in  the  man  provided  for  their  choice. 
Fair  and  noble  in  person  above  all  his  countrymen ;  brave  in  bat- 
tle, and  a  zealous  patriot ;  generous  in  his  impulses,  and  of  wann 
aflTections,  but  wanting  in  principle  and  vacillating  in  resolution ; 
of  a  character  so  doubtful  that  his  appearance  among  the  prophets 
provoked  a  proverb  of  scorn  ;  subject  to  a  moody  jealousy  and  to 
fits  of  rage,  which  the  possession  of  power  ripened  into  madness, — 
Saul,  the  son  of  Kish,  was  the  fit  type  of  a  choice  "  according  to 
the  will  of  man."    The  nature  of  his  election  was  also  marked  by 

•  1  Samuel  riiL  6.  f  ^^  ^lvu.  14—20. 
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his  not  even  belonging  to  the  tribe  on  which  Jacob's  prophetic 
blessing  had  bestowed  the  sceptre.  His  elevation  was  a  first  ex- 
periment in  royalty,  doomed  to  failure  from  the  beginning ;  and 
it  was  only  when  the  people  had  been  trampled  down  by  his 
tyranny,  and  involved  in  his  fatal  defeat,  that  a  pasting  monarchy 
was  set  up  according  to  the  Divine  will,  in  the  person  and  family 
of  David,  who  was  in  this  sense  ^'  the  man  after  God's  own  heart." 

These  transactions  belong  to  the  political,  and  not  merely  to 
the  religions  history  of  the  world.  Not  that  the  example  of  Israel 
prescribes  a  certain  form  of  government  as  of  Divine  authority, 
or  even  as  in  itself  the  best  for  any  other  nation.  As  no  people 
can  show  a  visible  theocracy,  so  no  moni^chy  can  be  accused, 
simply  as  such,  of  usurping  the  Divine  prerogative.  But  still,  the 
transaction  does  involve  a  moral  lesson,  which  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  aU  sound  policy,  condemning  the  abandonment  of  prin- 
ciple on  the  plea  of  expediency,  and  pointing,  by  the  example  of 
I^iiel,  the  doom  of  every  nation  that  seeks  safety  and  power  in  a 
course  known  to  be  wi'ong. 

In  the  Divine  sanction  of  Saul's  election,  and  the  covenant 
which  Samuel  made  between  the  king  and  people,  on  the  basis  of 
the  Mosaic  Law,  we  see  God  giving  to  both  the  opportunity  to 
make  the  best  of  their  new  relation ;  and,  for  a  time,  all  appeared 
to  go  welL  While  Saul's  prompt  energy  delivered  the  men  of 
Gilead  from  the  king  of  Ammon,  and  silenced  all  cavils  against 
himself,  the  revived  tyranny  of  the  Philistines  was  held  in  check 
by  his  vigilance.  With  a  small  select  band,  he  encamped  at 
Gibeah,  in  the  hills  of  Benjamin,  opposite  to  their  fortified  posi- 
tion, which  was  surprised  by  the  daring  of  his  son  Jonathan  ;  and 
in  the  panic  that  ensued,  the  Israelites  gained  a  decisive  victory. 
All  the  border  tribes  on  the  north,  east,  and  south  were  defeated 
in  succession, — the  Syrians  of  Zobab,  Ammon,  Moab,  £dom,  and 
Amalek.  The  sparing  of  the  last-named  people  and  their  king, 
with  their  flocks  and  herds,  though  not  the  first  instance  of  Saul's 
arrogant  self-will,  was  a  decisive  act  of  disobedience..  In  the 
very  moment  of  his  triumph,  Samuel  was  sent  to  pronounce  his 
deposition,  and  to  anoint  David  as  his  successor.  The  prophet  had 
already  taken  his  farewell  of  the  people,  protesting  the  integrity 
of  his  government,  upbraiding  them  for  their  rebellion,  but  prom- 
ising blessings  on  them  and  their  king  if  they  remained  faithful. 
He  now  retired  home  to  indulge  his  sorrow  over  Saul's  rejection. 
The  remainder  of  Saul's  reign  was  embittered  by  his  jealousy  and 
disgraced  by  his  {persecution  of  David,  the  details  of  whose  life 
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— at  his  natiye  Bethlehem,  at  the  court  of  Saul,  and  in  exile — ^we 
must  leave  to  Scripture  history. 

Meanwhile  the  miraculous  victory  of  David  over  Goliath  had 
been  followed  up  by  him  with  repeated  blows  on  the  Philistines ; 
but,  when  he  was  driven  into  exile,  the  enemy  renewed  their  in- 
vasions, till  at  last  the  reign  of  Saul  was  ended  by  the  terrible 
catastrophe  of  Gilboa,  in  which  he  and  his  noble  son  Jonathan 
perished  together,  lamented  by  David  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  elegies  (b.o.  1056).  The  tribe  of  Judah  at  once  declared  for 
David,  who  was  made  king  at  Hebron ;  but  the  other  tribes  ad- 
hered to  the  house  of  Saul,  showing  how  early  was  the  division 
which  proved  afterwards  so  fatal  to  the  monarchy.  A  civil  war 
ensued,  disgraced  by  the  treacherous  murders  of  the  noble  Abner, 
and  of  Ishbosheth,  SauPs  feeble  son ;  and  seven-and-a-half  years 
elapsed  before  David  was  made  king  by  the  consent  of  all  the 
tribes,  at  the  age  of  thirty  years  (b.o.  1048).  He  fixed  his  resi- 
dence at  Jerusalem,  which  he  wrested  from  the  Jebusites. 

The  character  of  David  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting 
studies  in  sacred  history.  Its  religious  features  are  perfectly  re- 
flected in  the  Psalms,  which  breathe  a  sincerity  as  deep  as  their 
devotion  is  exalted.  Its  moral  aspect  is  faithfully  recorded,  with 
its  deep  blemishes,  in  the  historical  books  founded  on  the  writings 
of  the  prophets  who  exercised  their  ministry  at  his  court.  The 
plain  exposure  of  his  great  fall,  and  of  its  fatal  consequence,  with 
his  own  outpourings  of  profound  repentance,  might  have  disarmed 
the  scorn  of  any  but  those  in  whose  eyes  his  piety  is  his  greatest 
crime,  and  will  ever  be  studied  with  trembling  sympathy  by  men 
who  know  the  treachery  of  their  own  nature.  His  lesser  faults,, 
such  as  his  weakness  as  a  parent — ^itself  to  a  great  extent  the  con- 
sequence of  his  polygamy — ^we  see  severely  punished,  as  well  as 
unsparingly  exposed,  in  the  history  of  his  life.  What  remains  is 
the  character  of  the  greatest  hero  of  human  history.  Endowed 
with  the  highest  natural  gifts,  the  purest  tastes,  and  the  noblest 
courage,  he  received  in  the  successive  stages  of  his  life  the  best 
training  for  his  exalted  destiny.  The  calm  meditative  life  of  a 
shepherd  youth,  varied  by  brave  exploits  against  wild  beasts  and 
Arab  robbers, — ^the  humble  position  of  the  youngest  son,  slightly 
regarded  by  his  goodly  brothers,  but  preferred  to  them  by  Him 
who  ^^  seeth  not  as  man  seeth," — ^the  courtly  experience,  adorned 
with  mutual  affection,  which  he  gained  in  soothing  the  malady 
of  Saul,  and  the  tender  bond  of  love  between  him  and  Jonathan, 
•^the  triumph  of  his  faith  in  the  victory  over  the  Philistine,--* 
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hig  fidelity  to  his  jealous  master,  his  favour  with  the  people,  and 
his  daring  exploits  in  war, — the  long  and  hard  trial  of  adversity 
and  exile,  in  contact  with  the  wildest  of  his  countrymen  and  the 
enemies  of  his  country,  without  the  loss  of  his  pi«ty  and  his  mag- 
nanimity ; — ^these  are  but  some  traits  of  the  character  which  he 
brought  with  him  to  the  throne, 

We  need  not  trace  the  details  of  the  campaigns  in  which  David 
at  length  subdued  all  the  enemies  who  had  troubled  Israel  for  fIrOO 
years,  and  extended  the  boundaries  of  his  kingdom  to  the  limits 
named  in  the  promise  to  Abraham — from  the  borders  of  Egypt  to 
the  Euphrates,  and  from  the  valley  of  Coele^yria  to  the  eastern 
golf  of  the  Bed  Sea ;  severely  chastising  the  Amalekites,  and  re- 
ducing to  tribute  the  Philistines,  the  Moabites,  the  Edomites,  and 
the  Syrians  of  2iObah.  The  Syrian  kingdom  of  Hamath  (in  the 
valley  of  the  Orontes)  was  admitted  to  an  alliance,  and  Hiram, 
king  of  Tyre,  formed  a  close  league  with  David. 

The  commercial  resources  of  this  ally,  and  his  command  of  the 
cedar  forests  of  Lebanon,  aided  David  in  preparing  to  execute  his 
cherished  purpose  of  establishing  the  sanctuary  at  his  new  capital 
of  Jerusalem.  Early  in  his  reign,  he  removed  the  ark  from 
Eirjath-jearim,  where  it  had  remained  since  its  restoration  by  the 
Philistines,  to  his  new  city  on  Mount  Zion  (b.o.  1042) ;  *  but  the 
provision,  for  its  permanent  abode  was  long  hindered,  first  by  his 
wars,  and  then  by  his  reverses.  It  was  during  his  last  war  with 
the  Ammonites  (in  b.o.  1035),  that  David,  remaining  at  home  to 
enjoy  his  regal  state  in  his  new-built  palace,  was  enticed  by  the 
eight  of  Bathsheba  into  the  adultery  and  murder,  which  have  ever 
since,  as  the  prophet  Nathan  warned  him,  ^^  given  great  occasion  to 
the  enemy  to  blaspheme."  Twelve  years  later  (b,o.  1023),  a  series 
of  discords  and  crimes  in  his  own  family  found  their  climax  in 
the  revolt  of  Absalom  and  David's  expulsion  from  Jerusalem ; 
and  his  restoration  was  embittered  by  the  death  of  his  favourite 
son ;  nor  were  his  last  years  ever  free  from  troubles.  The  great 
plague,  which  followed  on  his  numbering  the  people,  was  ended 
by  the  Divine  indication  of  the  site  for  the  Temple,  on  the  summit 
of  Mount  Moriah  (b.o.  1017);  ^^^  Solomon,  David's  youngest 
flon  (by  Bathsheba),  was  proclaimed  as  his  successor,  and  entrusted 
with  the  work  of  building  the  Temple,  and  with  all  the  treasures 
collected  for  it  by  his  father — ^the  spoils  of  war  and  the  offerings 
of  the  people.    David's  zeal  had  been  animated  by  the  prophet 

*  We  again  refer  to  the  spedal  works  illnetratiTe  of  Scripture  and  the  Holy  Land 
for  an  account  of  the  topogn^h}^  of  Jeroflalem.  * 
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Nathan's  declaration,  that  God  would  establish  a  perpetual  king- 
dom in  his  house ;  and  now  he  celebrated,  in  the  last  and  noblest 
of  his  inspired  poems,  the  full  scope  of  that  prophecy,  as  pointing 
through  the  peaceful  reign  of  Solomon  to  the  kiugdom  of  the 
Messiah.*  And  this  is  the  true  key  to  the  place  of  David  and  his 
kingdom  in  the  history  of  the  world.  As  his  troubled  but  suc- 
cessful reign,  his  faulty  but  noble  life,  closed  with  the  settlement 
of  a  peaceful  empire  and  the  erection  of  God's  temple  in  its  chosen 
abode  upon  the  earth,  so  shall  all  the  wars,  the  calamities,  the  crimes 
and  errors  of  mankind,  end  in  the  reign  of  the  Prince  of  Peace 
and  the  gathering  of  all  nations  into  His  Church. 

The  revolt  of  Adonijah,  his  eldest  surviving  son,  induced  David, 
now  on  his  deathbed,  to  caiuse  Solomon  to  be  proclaimed  Mug ; 
and  all  Israel  repeated  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him  after  his 
father's  death  (b.o.  1015).  David  had  reigned  forty  years  in  all, 
Solomon  now  ruled  over  the  most  poweifol  empire  of  Western  Asia. 
Tlie  crown  of  Egypt  was  disputed  by  rival  dynasties,  and  Assyria 
was  only  growing  into  importance.  The  tributary  state  of  Edom 
gave  him  the  ports  of  Elath  and  Ezion-Geber  on  the  Ked  Sea,  and 
by  his  alliance  with  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  he  had  the  command  of 
those  of  Phoenicia.  The  combined  navies  of  the  two  kings  carried 
on  r^ular  commercial  enterprises  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the 
Mediterranean  (extending  not  improbably  into  the  Atlantic),  which 
brought  to  Solomon  the  treasures  and  luxuries  both  of  ihe  East 
and  West.  Holding  in  subjection  the  petty  Syrian  kingdoms  on 
the  north-eastern  frontier,  he  maintained  a  caravan  route  to  the 
Euphrates  across  the  desert,  where  he  built  the  city  of  Tadmor, 
famed  in  later  ages  under  the  name  of  Palmyra.t  But  the  young 
king  was  still  more  distinguished  by  his  simple-hearted  devotion, 
his  even-handed  justice,  his  practical  sagacity,  and  his  unbounded 
love  of  learning.  Ascending  the  throne  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he 
made  the  deliberate  choice  of  wisdom — the  practical  wisdom  need- 
ed for  his  duties — ^rather  than  riches,  victory,  and  length  of  days ; 
and  he  was  rewarded  by  the  gift  of  all  these.  His  celebrated 
judgment  between  ihe  two  mothers  presents  a  vivid  picture  of  that 
quick  discernment  which  the  Orientals  hold  in  the  highest  value. 
His  administration  of  justice  in  person,  and  his  conversations  with 
his  courtiers  and  with  foreign  visitors,  gave  him  daily  opportuni- 
ties to  utter  those  wise  sayings,  the  fame  of  which  spread  to  all  the 

*  Psalm  Ixzii. 

f  The  two  names  have  the  same  meaning,  the  City  of  Palms.  The  existing  ruini 
■re  of  the  Roman  period. 
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enrroTmding  nationg ;  while  he  embodied  the  choicest  of  them,  for 
the  use  of  all  sabsequent  ages,  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs. 

Solomon's  chief  public  care,  from  the  moment  of  his  accession, 
was  to  erect  the  Temple  according  to  the  designs  furnished  by  his 
father.  The  friendship  of  Hiram  supplied,  in  addition  to  the 
materials  provided  by  David,  cedars  and  other  timber,  which  was 
cut  in  Lebanon  by  gangs  of  labourers  whom  Solomon  ftimished 
with  food,  and  was  brought  round  in  floats  by  the  Phoenician 
sailors.  Tyre  also  supplied  skilful  artificers  and  the  chief  designer, 
a  namesake  of  king  Hiram.  The  building  occupied  seven  years ; 
and  such  was  the  respect  paid  to  the  sanctity  of  the  spot,  that 
during  the  whole  time  no  sound  of  axe  or  hammer  was  heard, 
every  block  and  beam  being  previously  fitted  for  the  place  it  waa 
to  occupy  in  the  structure.  This  is  not  the  place  to  describe  >the 
details  of  the  wondrous  edifice,  in  which  all  the  external  glories  of 
the  Jewish  dispensation  culminated; — ^^ beautiful  for  situation, 
the  joy  of  the  whole  earth  1 "  In  the  total  absence  of  plans,  pic- 
tures, and  even  ruins,  the  minute  description  in  the  First  Book 
of  Kings  is  insufficient  to  throw  much  light  on  the  state  of  archi- 
tecture among  the  Jews.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  general 
resemblance  to  the  Egyptian  temple ;  but  even  this  is  a  matter  of 
dispute.  Its  essential  part  was  modelled  upon  the  plan  of  the 
Tabernacle,  having  the  outer  court  for  the  worshippers  and  their 
sacrifices ;  the  first  sanctuary,  or  Holy  Place,  for  the  priests  in 
their  daily  ministrations;  and  the  inmost  chamber,  or  Holy  of 
Holies,  for  the  place  of  the  Ark  and  the  throne  of  Jehovah,  into 
which  the  high  priest  alone  might  enter,  and  only  once  in  the  year : 
all  typical  of  the  spiritual  worship  of  the  true  sanctuary.  Its 
early  profanation  and  ultimate  destruction  teach  that  there  is  a 
nobler  and  more  lasting  worship  than  that  which  the  senses  can 
offer,  however  external  splendours  may  aid  the  imperfect  efforts  of 
a  sensuous  state.  Meanwhile  the  magnificent  offering  of  the  piety 
of  king  and  people  was  consecrated  by  the  cloud  of  glory  in 
i^hich  Jehovah  took  possession  of  His  house ;  and  the  ceremony  of 
its  consecration  was  the  grandest  religious  service  probably  that 
ever  has  been  or  will  be  performed  upon  the  earth.* 

But  the  same  hands  that  reared  this  ^^  holy  and  beautiful  house 
rf  God"  confronted  it  ere  long  with  heathen  sanctuaries,  insult- 

*  BcBpecting  the  epoch  which  the  building  of  the  Temple  forms  in  chronology,  see 
the  note  on  Scriptare  Chnmology,  p.  10.  Usaber  places  its  commencement  in  b.o 
1012,  and  its  completion  in  b.c.  1006.  The  palace  and  other  edifices  of  Solomon  occu« 
pied  thirteen  yean  in  bnUduig  (b.c.  1005^992). 
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ing  to  Jehoy&hy  and  the  disgrace  both  of  king  and  people.  Early 
in  his  reign,  Solomon  had  married  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  long 
of  Egypt ;  *  and  in  his  later  days  he  formed  a  harem  of  princesses 
of  the  heathen  nations  that  were  his  allies  and  tributaries.  The 
result  was  the  religions  apostasy 

'^  Of  that  axorious  king,  whoie  heart,  though  laige, 
Beguiled  by  fair  iddatranefl,  fell 
To  idols  fooL" 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  Eastern  nations  to  choose  the  summits  of 
hiUs  as  sanctuaries.  Of  such  ^^high  places"  we  have  seen 
examples  in  Horeb,  "  the  Mount  of  God,"  and  in  Nebo,  on  which 
Balaam  tried  his  divination  against  Israel  Opposite  to  the 
eastern  front  of  Mount  Zion  and  Moriah  rose  a  still  loftier  hill,f 
whose  natural  name  now  suggests  &r  other  associations  than  those 
which  gained  for  it  the  title  of  the  Mount  of  Offence.  Solomon 
chose  this  eminence  for  the  shrines  of  the  false  gods  of  his  wives, 
and  even  worshipped  them  himself.  For  this  apostasy  his  house 
was  doomed  to  lose  the  fairest  portion  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
sentence  began  to  work  in  his  later  years.  Hadad,  a  prince  of 
Edom,  who  had  been  saved  from  the  slaughter  of  the  nation  by 
David,  and  had  married  the  new  king  of  Egypt's  daughter, 
returned  to  rouse  his  people  to  a  rebellion.  On  the  north-eastern 
frontier  there  appeared  another  enemy,  Bezon,  who,  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  Zobah  by  David,  had  collected  a 
band  and  maintained  himself  at  Damascus.  This  was  the  origin 
of  the  Syrian  kingdom  of  Damascus,  which  became  very  powerftd 
afiier  the  disruption  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy;  and  after  being 
mixed  up  with  the  history  of  both  kingdoms,  sometimes  as  an 
enemy,  sometimes  as  an  ally,  was  at  last  extinguished  by  Tiglath* 
pileser,  king  of  Assyria,  shortly  before  the  captivity  of  the  Ten 
Tribes  (b.c.  740). 

But  a  more  pressing  danger  arose  within  the  kingdom  itself. 
It  had  been  declared  to  Solomon  that,  for  his  idolatries,  God 
would  rend  the  kingdom  from  his  son,  leaving  him,  howevet, 
one  tribe  for  the  sake  of  His  covenant  with  David.  The  instm- 
ment  of  fulfilling  this  prophecy  was  Jeboboam,  the  son  of  Nebat, 
whose  services  in  the  public  works  had  been  rewarded  by  Solomon 

*  This  Pharaoh  seemfl  to  have  been  the  last  king  of  the  Twentj-flnt  t>yna8ty.  The 
change  of  dynasty  will  help  to  account  for  the  aiUanoe  of  his  suooessor  with  Jeroboam, 
and  his  attack  on  Behoboam.    See  chapter  viL  pp.  120,  126. 

f  Jerosalem  is  2200  feet  above  the  sea-leTel,  the  If  oont  of  Olives  2398  feet  Some 
topographers  distinguish  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  the  If  ount  of  Offence,  but  both  belong 
to  the  same  range. 
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with  an  office  that  gave  him  great  influence  in  the  tribes  of 
Ephraim  and  Manaaseh.  To  this  man  the  prophet  Ahijah  fore- 
told his  elevation  by  a  Bignificant  act;  and  Solomon,  hearing  of 
the  prediction,  sought  his  life.  Jeroboam,  however,  escaped  to 
Egypt,  and,  like  Hadad,  obtained  the  protection  of  Shishak,  till 
the  death  of  Solomon.  That  event  happened  in  b.o.  975,  after  a 
reign  of  forty  years.  Having  tasted  all  the  sweets  of  power, 
wealth,  and  knowledge,  and  having  abnsed  them  by  luxury  and 
insatiable  curiosity,  Solomon  has  left  us,  in  the  Book  of  Eccle- 
dastes,  his  experience  of  a  life  thus  drained  to  the  dr^s — ^that 
the  world  is  "vanity  of  vanities,"  and  that  the  fear  of  God  is 
the  whole  life  of  man. 

His  government  had  been  arbitrary,  and  his  public  works  oppres- 
sive ;  and  the  old  jealousy  of  the  other  tribes,  headed  by  Ephram, 
against  Judah  and  the  house  of  David,  waa  ever  ready  to  break 
out  afiresh.  The  petulant  reftisal  of  Solomon's  son,  Rehoboam, 
against  the  advice  of  his  father's  old  counsellors,  to  mitigate  the 
people's  burthens,  was  seized  as  the  opportunity  for  revolt. 
Jeroboam  was  proclaimed  King  of  Israel,  the  tribe  of  Judah 
alone  remaining  faithful  to  Behoboam.  The  subsequent  accession 
of  Benjamin  to  the  southern  kingdom,  and  the  anti-religious 
policy  which  drove  the  Levites  out  of  Israel,  added  to  the  strength 
of  Judah,  which  had  already  a  population  much  exceeding  the 
proportion  of  its  territory.*  The  two  kingdoms,  henceforth 
known  as  those  of  Israel  and  Judah,  were  divided  by  a  geo- 
graphieal  boundary  passing  along  the  southern  border  of  Ephraim ; 
but  it  was  not  long  before  the  increased  power  of  Judah  enabled 
it  to  embrace  a  great  portion  of  that  tribe.  The  whole  territory 
of  Simeon,  and  of  the  Danites  who  had  remained  when  the  rest  of 
the  tribe  migrated  to  the  north,  was  included  in  Judah,  which 
retained  the  dependencies  of  Fhilistia,  Moab,  and  Edom,  and  with 
the  latter  the  ports  on  the  Red  Sea.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
cat  off  from  the  far  more  important  commerce  of  Phoenicia. 
But  the  great  strength  of  Judah  lay  in  the  possession  of  the 
Banotuary  at  Jerosalem,  and  in  the  knowledge  that  God's  covenant 
of  the  kingdom  was  made  with  the  house  of  David.  The  seces- 
sion of  the  northern  tribes  was  a  clear  rebellion,  which  the  policy 
of  Jeroboam  at  once  converted  into  a  religious  apostasy.  To 
guard  against  the  dangers  that  would  follow  from  the  annual 
resort  of  his  subjects  to  Jerusalem  at  the  great  feasts,  he  imitated 

*  At  the  oensuB  of  David,  Jadah  numbered  600,000  fighting  men,  and  the  other 
tribes  800,000.    The  area  of  Urael  was  nearly  four  times  that  of  Judah. 
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the  device  of  Aaron  in  -setting  np  the  golden  calf  as  a  Bjmbol  of 
Jehovah's  presence ;  with  this  difference  that — 

"The  rebel  king 
Doubled  tfaftt  am,  in  Bethel  and  in  Dan,** 

the  northern  and  southern  eztremitios  of  his  dominions.  For 
this  new  worship  he  made  priests  of  the  lowest  of  the  people, 
while  he  robbed  the  old  priests  and  Levites  of  their  possessions, 
and  so  drove  them  into.  Jndah.  The  succeeding  kings  of  Israel 
all  maintained  the  worship  of  the  calves ;  they  continnally  added 
fresh  idolatries,  till  the  marriage  of  Ahab  with  Jezebel,  the 
daughter  of  Ethbaal,  king  of  Tyre,  led  to  the  public  establish- 
ment of  the  worship  of  Baal  and  the  suppression  of  the  worship 
of  Jehovah.  This  twofold  curse  of  rebellion  and  apostasy  dung 
to  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  the  history  of  which  is  marked  by  a 
succession  of  bloody  revolutions  and  shortlived  dynasties,  whose 
kings  vied  with  each  other  in  profanity  and  tyranny.  The  dynasty 
of  Jeroboam  ended  with  the  murder  of  his  son  Nadab  in  a 
military  revolution  (b.o.  953).  That  of  the  usurper  Baasha 
expired  in  like  manner  with  the  murder  of  his  son  Elah.by 
Zimri,  who  was  himself  killed  after  a  seven  days'  reign  (B.a 
929).  Omri,  the  avenger  of  his  master,  and  the  father  of  Ahab 
(the  Kero  of  Hebrew  history),  established  a  dynasty  which  num- 
bered four  kings,  and  lasted  forty  years.  Its  extinction  forms  an 
epoch  of  synchronism  in  the  annals  of  the  two  kingdoms.  One 
result  of  the  fatal  alliance  of  Jehoshaphat,  the  fourth  king  of 
Judah,  with  Ahab,  was  the  marriage  of  his  son  Jehoram  to 
Athaliah,  the  daughter  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  and  the  introduction 
of  the  worship  of  Baal  into  Judah ;  and  the  fdrious  zeal  of  Jehu, 
the  son  of  Kimshi,  involved  Ahaziah,  the  king  of  Jndah 
(Jehoram's  son),  in  the  same  fate  with  Jehoram,  the  son  of 
Ahab,  and  his  mother  Jezebel  (b.o.  884).  The  time  of  Ahab's 
dynasty  is  marked  by  the  missions  of  Elijah  and  Elisha,  the 
greatest  of  that  series  of  prophets,  who  never  ceased  to  testify 
against  the  idolatries  of  Israel,  and  to  warn  king  and  people  of 
the  fate  that  Moses  had  predicted.  We  must,  however,  leave  the 
story  of  their  ministry  to  the  separate  province  of  Scripture  History. 
During  the  first  period  of  ninety  years,  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
was  greatly  weakened  by  continual  war  with  Judah,  and  its 
borders  were  contracted  by  the  growing  power  of  Stbia.  That 
kingdom,  which  we  have  seen  founded  at  Damascus  by  Bezon 
(before  b.c.  975),  was  ruled  by  three  more  kings  of  his  dynasty — 
Tabrimons  (about  B.a  960),  Benhadad  L  (B.a  941),  and  Benha* 
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dad  II.  (b.o.  910).  The  jGbrst  Benhadad  was  bribed  to  attack 
Israel  by  Asa,  the  third  king  of  Judah,  when  the  latter  was  hard 
pressed  by  Baasha,  and  the  Syrian  king  took  several  cities  in  the 
north.  Benhadad  II.  attempted  to  conquer  Israel,  but  was  utter- 
ly defeated  by  Ahab  in  two  campaigns  (b.c.  901,  900),  taken 
prisoner,  and  admitted  to  an  alliance  on  terms  dictated  by  the 
king  of  Israel*  He  still,  however,  held  Bamoth  in  Gilead,  and 
it  was  in  the  attempt  to  recover  this  city  that  Ahab  and  Jeho- 
shaphat  were  defeated,  and  the  former  lost  his  life.  To  his  reign 
belongs  the  beautiful  episode  of  the  cure  of  Naaman  by  Elisha. 
Benewing  the  war  with  Jehoram,  he  subjected  Samaria  to  that 
terrible  blockade  and  famine  which  was  miraculously  relieved 
according  to  the  prophecy  of  Elisha  (b.o.  892).  He  was  at  length 
murdered  by  his  general  Hazael  (who  had  been  anointed,  with 
Jehu  and  Elisha,  as  one  of  the  destined  avengers  of  the  idolatries 
of  Israel),  just  before  the  deaths  of  Jehoram  and  Ahaziah  (b.c. 
885),  Hazael  ravaged  the  country  east  of  Jordan  with  the  ut* 
most  cruelty,  while  Jehu  was  engaged  in  destroying  the  house  of 
Ahab ;  he  became  almost  complete  master  of  Israel  during  the 
reign  of  Jehoahaz,  the  son  of  Jehu,  and  then  invaded  Judah  and 
laid  si^e  to  Jerusalem,  which  the  king  Joash  only  induced  him 
to  spare  by  a  large  bribe  (b.c.  840). 

Meanwhile,  though  Jehu,  after  massacring  all  the  house  of 
Ahab  and  the  worshippers  of  Baal,  had  so  far  declined  from  his 
first  zeal  as  to  worship  the  golden  calves,  the  state  of  Israel  was 
greatly  improved.  His  son  Jehoahaz  (b.c.  856)  followed  in  the 
same  idolatry,  but  repented  ;  and  his  son  Joash  (b.o.  839),  listen- 
ing to  the  reproofs  of  Elisha,  was  permitted  to  gain  three  -great 
victories  over  the  Syrians,  and  to  recover  the  cities  they  had  taken 
on  the  west  of  Jordan.  The  next  king,  Jeroboam  II.,  the  son  of 
Joash  (B.a  825),  recovered  all  the  territory  which  the  Syrians  had 
taken,  east  of  Jordan,  from  Hamath  to  the  Dead  Sea,  and  even 
took  Damascus.  These  victories  were  gained  over  Benhadad  III., 
who  had  succeeded  Hazael  about  b.o.  839,  after  whom  we  have 
little  certain  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Syria. 

The  kingdom  of  Israel  had  now  recovered,  under  Jeroboam 
IL,  a  power  greater  than  it  had  ever  before  possessed.  But  the 
idolatry  of  the  calves  was  still  maintained,  and  the  warnings  of 
its  doom  came  nearer  and  louder  in  the  prophecies  of  Amos  and 
Hosea.  The  dynasty  of  Jehu  ended  amidst  political  confusion, 
widi  the  murder  of  his  son  Zechariah  by  Shallum,  who  was  him- 
self killed  six  months  later  by  Menahem  (b.o.  772). 
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The  great  Assyrian  empire  now  appears  in  the  sacred  annals. 
Its  history  will  be  traced  in  the  next  chapter.  The  king  Pol, 
having  overrun  Syria,  invaded  Israel,  and  received  an  enormous 
tribute  from  Menahem ;  but  the  conquest  was  not  yet  completed. 
Both  Syria  and  Israel  revived  for  a  short  time,  the  former  under 
Bezin,  and  the  latter  under  Fekah,  who  had  murdered  Pekahiah, 
the  son  of  Menahem  (b.o.  759).  The  combined  attacks  of  these 
two  kings  on  Judah  (b.o.  742 — 741)  reduced  Ahaz  to  such  ex- 
tremities, that  he  applied  for  aid  to  the  Assyrian  king  Tiglath* 
pileser,  who  first  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  and  then 
carried  captive  into  Media  the  tribes  of  Israel  east  of  the  Jor- 
dan, and  a  large  part  of  the  inliabitants  of  Qalilee.  Pekah  was 
put  to  death  by  a  conspiracy  headed  by  Hoshea  (kc.  739),  who 
became,  after  a  period  of  anarchy,  the  nineteenth  and  last  king 
of  Israel,  now  contracted  to  the  district  round  Samaria.  His 
efforts  at  reform,  in  concert  with  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  proved 
too  late.  For  the  third  time,  the  Assyrians  invaded  Israel  under 
Shalmaneser,  and  Hoshea  submitted  to  become  a  tributary  (b.c. 
728) ;  but  three  years  later  he  rebelled,  relying  on  the  aid  of  So, 
king  of  Egypt  (probably  Sabaco  H.).  But  his  ally  failed  him ;  he 
was  sent  for  by  Shalmaneser  and  imprisoned ;  Samaria  was  taken 
after  a  three  years'  siege ;  the  remnant  of  the  Ten  Tribes  were 
carried  into  captivity  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  settled  in  the 
eastern  provinces  of  the  Assyrian  empire  (b.c.  721).  The  greater 
number  of  them  probably  lapsed  into  idolatry,  and  became  con- 
founded with  the  surrounding  nations ;  but  it  is  clear  that  many 
obeyed  the  invitation  addressed  by  Cyrus  to  all  his  Hebrew  sub- 
jects,* and  retunied  to  Palestine  with  the  restored  people  of  Ju- 
dah. The  land,  depopulated  by  their  removal,  was  repeopled  by 
settlers  whom  Esarhaddon,  the  son  of  Sennacherib,  transported 
from  Babylon  and  the  neighbouring  cities  (about  b.o.  678).  These 
strangers,  plagued  by  the  wild  beasts  that  had  multiplied  while 
the  country  lay  waste,  conceived  a  superstitious  fear  of  ^'  the  god 
of  the  land,"  and  applied  for  instruction  in  his  worship.  Esar- 
haddon sent  them  a  priest  to  teach  them ;  and  the  result  was  a 
strange  conftision  of  tihe  worship  of  Jehovah  with  that  of  their 
own  idols.  These  people,  with  some  intermixture  of  Hebrews, 
partly  left  in  the  land  and  partly  joining  them  afterwards,  became 
the  ancestors  of  the  later  Samaritans. 

Nineteen  kings  had  reigned  over  Israel  for  a  period  of  254 
years,  an  average  of  almost  thirteen  years  and  a  half.    In  Judah 
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the  same  nnmber  of  kings  oocnpied  a  space  of  3S9  years,  or  135 
years  longer,  giving  an  average  of  more  than  twenty  years.*  The 
value  of  the  computation  may  be  better  seen  by  a  comparison 
with  our  own  country,  over  which  thirty-five  kings  have  reigned 
from  the  Conquest  to  the  accession  of  Victoria,  an  average  of  just 
twenty-two  years.  These  numbers  at  once  show  the  superior  sta- 
.bility  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  which  remained  all  this  time  in 
the  house  of  David,  and  was  ti-ansmitted  in  the  direct  line  from 
father  to  son  with  only  two  exceptions  in  the  concluding  years  of 
eonfusion.t  Ten  of  the  nineteen  kings  died  violent  deaths  or  were 
deposed.  Many  of  them  were  idolaters  and  corrupt  in  other  re- 
speets ;  but  their  evil  influence  was  for  a  long  time  counteracted 
by  great  reformers,  who  held  fast  to  the  first  duty  of  a  Hebrew 
monarch,  allegiance  to  Jehovah  as  the  supreme  king;  such  as 
Asa,  Jehoshaphat,  Hezekiah,  and  Josiah,  with  whom  must  be 
numbered  the  high  priest  Jehoiada,  The  faith  of  these  reformers 
rested  on  God's  covenant ;  their  zeal  was  animated  by  the  pos- 
session of  the  sanctuary  of  Jehovah ;  but  the  steady  growth  of 
corruption  among  the  people  proved  too  strong  for  all  their 
efibrts ;  nor  had  the  best  of  them  faith  enough  in  "  their  Living 
Strength  "  to  avoid  the  entanglement  of  foreign  alliances. 

The  first  king,  Rehoboam  (b.c.  975),  after  a  vain  attempt  to 
redace  the  Ten  Tribes  by  force  of  arms,  was  himself  subjected  by 
Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  who  invaded  Judah  and  plundered  the 
temple  and  palaces  of  the  riches  gathered  by  Solomon  (b.c.  972). 
This  was  not  a  mere  incursion,  but  a  real  though  temporary  con- 
que&t.f  It  is  ascribed  by  the  sacred  historian  to  the  idolatry  into 
which  king  and  people  had  fallen,  and  of  which  they  repented  at 
the  rebuke  of  the  prophet  Shemaiah,  The  distinct  recognition  of 
this  alternation  of  Divine  chastisements  for  sin,  and  Divine  favours 
restored  through  the  repentance  of  the  i)eople  at  the  preaching  of 
the  prophets,  is  the  only  point  of  view  from  which  the  Jewish 
history  can  be  properly  understood.  Nor  was  their  position  in 
this  respect  entirely  unique.  All  nations  are  subject  to  the  like 
discipline  in  the  course  of  Divine  Providence ;  and,  though  not 

*  In  tliitf  compatation,  the  luarpation  of  AduUiah  is  included  ni  the  reign  of  Joash, 
jurt  as  we  include  the  Commonwealth  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  The  want  of  perfect 
agreement  between  the  separate  years  and  the  total  is  explained  on  the  supposition  of 
sons  having  been  associated  with  their  fathers  in  the  kingdom. 

f  The  foUowing  list  of  the  last  ftve  kings  shows  these  exceptions.  (16)  Josiah ;  (16) 
Jdioahaz,  son  of  Jodah ;  (17)  Jehoiakim,  son  of  Josiah ;  (18)  Jehoiachin,  son  of  Jehoi- 
akim ;  (19)  Zedekiah,  son  of  Josiah. 

i  See  chapter  tii.  p.  126. 
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explained  in  each  case  by  the  voice  of  a  prophet,  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  God's  moral  government  are  revealed  with  equal  clear- 
ness. It  is  not  that  the  hand  of  God  is  absent  from  the  affairs 
of  the  world,  but  that  its  working  is  far  too  much  left  out  of  the 
account  by  worldly  statesmen  and  historians.  In  this,  too,  the 
history  of  the  chosen  people  is  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  the 
world. 

The  short  and  wicked  reign  of  Abijah  (b.o.  958)  is  only  re- 
markable for  a  great  victory  gained  over  Jeroboam.  His  son,  Asa 
(b.c.  955),  after  a  vigorous  reformation  of  the  kingdom,  shook  off 
the  yoke  of  Egypt  and  gained  a  great  victory  over  "  Zerah  the 
Cushite."  *  Being  hard  pressed  by  Baasha,  king  of  Israel,  he 
formed  an  alliance  with  Benhadad  I.,  whose  invasion  of  the  north 
not  only  relieved  Judah,  but  enabled  Asa  to  add  permanently  to 
the  kingdom  several  cities  of  Ephraim.t  Reproved  by  the  prophet 
Hananiah  for  the  Syrian  alliance,  he  set  the  first  example  of  the 
attempt  to  silence  the  prophets  by  persecution,  and  died  under  the 
displeasure  of  Jehovah.  His  son  Jehoshaphat  (b.o.  914)  is  one  of 
the  heroes  of  the  Jewish  monarchy,  which  now  reached  its  acme 
of  political  and  moral  greatness.  He  reformed  the  whole  civil  and 
religious  order  of  the  realm,  kept  the  subject  states  to  their  allegi- 
ance, and  attempted,  though  without  success,  to  revive  the  mari- 
time enterprises  of  Solomon  in  the  Eed  Sea  and  Indian  Ocean. 
But  all  was  perilled  by  his  alliance  with  Ahab,  which  involved 
him  in  the  defeat  at  Eamoth-Gilead,  and  brought  on  the  far  great- 
er evils  that  resulted  from  the  marriage  of  his  son  Jehoram  to  Atha- 
liah,  the  daughter  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel.  Jehoram  (b.c.  892)  paid 
the  penalty  of  his  idolatries  in  the  final  revolt  of  Edom,  which  hence- 
forth had  its  own  king,  and  at  last  imposed  one  upon  the  Jews ;  1^ 
and  after  other  disasters,  he  perished  by  a  loathsome  disease.  His 
son  Ahaziah  (b.c.  885 — 884)  was  slain  by  Jehu,  with  Jehoram  and 
Jezebel ;  and  of  his  numerous  sons,  the  infant  Joaeh  alone  escaped 
the  massacre  by  Athaliah.  The  usurpation  of  that  true  daughter 
of  Jezebel  and  her  overthrow  by  the  high  priest  Jehoiada  has  sup- 
plied a  noble  theme  to  the  tragic  poet.§  The  early  years  of  Joash 
(b.o.  878)  were  made  illustrious  by  the  reforms  of  Jehoiada,  who 
restored  the  temple  worship ;  but  his  death  left  the  king  under  the 

*  It  is  unoertain  what  king  is  represented  by  this  name,  see  ebapter  vii.  p.  12B. 
t  See  p.  111. 

X  Herod  the  Great  was  an  IdomaHm  by  origin.    The  whole  relations  between  Israel 
and  Bdom  form  a  striking  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  Isaac ;  Genesis  zzTit  40. 
§  Bacine's^^Ao/itf. 
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inflnence  of  the  princes  of  Judah  (the  patriarchal  rulers) ;  and  that 
persecution  commenced,  in  which  the  prophet  '^  Zachariah,  the 
fion  of  Barachiah,  was  slain  between  the  altar  ^and  the  temple." 
From  this  time  forward  we  find  the  princes  of  Jndah  opposing  the 
reforming  kings  and  the  prophets,  by  whom  they  are  unsparingly 
denounced.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Joash,  Judali  began 
to  suffer  from  the  invasions  of  the  Syrians.  This  king,  slain  in  his 
bed  by  two  of  his  servants,  was  succeeded  by  Amazifdi  (b.o.  839), 
whose  victories  over  the  Edomites  ended  in  his  serving  their  gods, 
and  whose  rash  war  with  Joash,  king  of  Israel,  led  to  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem  and  his  own  death.  These  disasters  were  repaired 
during  the  long  reign  of  his  successor,  IJzziah,  or  Azariah  (b.c. 
810),  who  reorganised  the  army,  renewed  the  fortifications  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  armed  the  walls  with  military  engines.  He  conquer^ 
the  Philistines  and  the  border  Arab  tribes,  received  tribute  from 
Ammon,  and  retook  from  Edom  the  port  of  Elath  on  the  Bed  Sea. 
Amidst  the  records  of  wars,  factions,  and  idolatries,  it  is  refreshing 
to  read  of  the  care  bestowed  by  this  king  on  agriculture  and  the 
rearing  of  cattle.  He  was  also  a  zealous  reformer  of  religion ;  but, 
elated  with  prosperity,  he  tried  to  force  his  way  into  the  Holy 
Place,  to  bum  incense,  when  he  was  smitten  with  leprosy,  that 
frightful  disease,  which  cut  off  its  victim  from  the  sanctuary,  and 
drove  him  into  seclusion  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

His  son  Jotham,  first  as  regent  and  then  as  king  (b.o.  758), 
carried  on  his  father's  reforms  at  home  and  victories  abroad ;  but 
the  next  king,  Ahaz  (b.o.  742),  plunged  into  a  course  of  idolatry 
worse  than  that  of  Ahab.  It  was  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign 
that  the  confederacy  of  Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  and  Bezin,  king  of 
Syria,  against  Judah,  gave  occasion  to  Isaiah's  great  prophecy  of 
the  kingdom  of  Immanuel.*  In  two  campaigns  the  allies  took 
the  port  of  Elath,  defeated  Ahaz  with  immense  slaughter,  and 
carr^  off  a  multitude  of  captives  to  Damascus  and  Samaria. 
Then  ensued  a  scene  which  proved  that  the  ancient  bond  of 
brotherhood  among  the  tribes  was  not  yet  completely  dissolved. 
At  the  bidding  of  a  prophet,  the  princes  of  Ephraim  compelled 
the  floldiets  to  release  their  Jewish  prisoners,  and  supplied  their 
necessities  out  of  the  spoils.  From  this  conduct  we  are  prepared 
to  understand  the  response  which  the  northern  tribes  afterwards 
made  to  the  overtures  of  Hezekiah.  Still,  the  confederates  seem 
not  to  have  abandoned  their  plan  for  the  conquest  of  Judah, 
which  was  at  the  same  time  invaded  on  the  south  and  west  by 

•  IsaiahTiL 
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the  Edomites  and  the  Fhilistines.  In  this  strait,  Ahaz  gathered 
all  the  remaining  treasures  of  the  temple  and  of  the  palaces  of 
Jerusalem,  as  an  offering  to  purchase  the  aid  of  Tiglath-Pileser, 
and  thus  brought  about,  as  we  have  seen,  the  first  captivity  of  a 
large  part  of  Israel.  The  name  of  this  king  has  a  place  in  the 
history  of  science  in  connexion  with  the  ^^  sun-dial  of  Ahaz,''  an 
invention  probably  borrowed  from  the  Ghaldseans.  In  his  reign, 
too,  falls  the  epoch  commonly  assigned  to  the  foundation  of 
Some  (b.o.  763). 

Hezekiah,  the  son  of  Ahaz  (b.o.  724),  pursued  a  course  the 
direct  opposite  to  his  father's,  carrying  his  zeal  against  idolatry 
so  far  as  to  break  to  pieces  the  brass  serpent  of  Moses,  whidi  had 
long  been  an  object  of  worship.  The  temple  was  purified,  the 
courses  of  the  priests  restored,  and  the  Passover  cdebrated  for 
the  first  time  since  many  ages.  The  king  was  supported  and  ani* 
mated  by  the  glowing  words  of  Isaiah,  the  brightest  of  that  gal- 
axy of  prophets  who  flourished  during  the  last  two  centuries  of  the 
Jewish  monarchy,  both  in  Israel  and  in  Judah.*  The  prophet's 
influence  was  directed  to  foreign  policy  as  well  as  internal  re- 
form ;  his  only  course,  in  both  cases,  being  the  simple  one  of  reli- 
gious patriotism.  Judah  was  now  divided  between  Assyrian  and 
Egyptian  factions,  and  the  king  himself  yielded  to  a  temptation 
to  court  the  rising  power  of  Babylon ;  but  the  prophet  distrib- 
utes the  ^^  burthens "  of  future  woe  impartially  among  all  the 
states  that  had  been  or  were  to  be  the  enemies  of  Israel.  I^or 
does  he  spare  the  princes  of  Judah,  who  seem  generally  to  have 
leant  to  Egypt,  and  whose  anti-religious  policy  was  matched  by 
their  oppression  of  their  poorer  brethren.  His  writings  lay  bare 
the  utter  corruption  and  selfishness  which  had  set  at  nought  both 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  law,  and  which  were  too  far  gone  for 
all  the  reforms  of  a  Hezekiah  or  a  Josiah.  Supported  by  such  a 
teacher,  Hezekiah  sought  to  recover  the  independence  of  Judah, 
as  the  land  of  Jehovah.  He  made  successful  war  against  the  Phil- 
istines ;  but  the  great  external  events  of  his  reign  sprang  from  his 
relations  with  Assyria  and  Egypt.  He  began  by  refusing  to  pay 
to  Shalmaneser  the  tribute  which  Tiglath-pileser  had  received 
Arom  Ahaz.  The  events  that  followed  are  obscui'e,  from  a  difii- 
culty  in  reconciling  the  Hebrew,  Egyptian,  and  Assyrian  chronol- 
ogies.t    Sennacherib  prepared  to  punish  the  revolt,  while  the 

*  It  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  our  work  to  giro  sn  account  of  the  prophets 
md  their  wiitingv. 

t  See  Smith's  DietUmary  of  the  BibU^  Vol.  I,  p.  826. 
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prinoeg  of  Judah,  against  the  wamings  of  Isaiah,  Bought  aid  from 
Egypt.  The  disumon  implied  in  this  policy  may  have  been  the 
cause  of  Hezekiah's  purchasing  the  forbearance  of  Sennacherib 
with  all  the  sacred  treasures,  after  he  had  made  preparations  for 
resistance;  and  the  Assyrian  would  be  the  more  compliant  as  he 
was  now  engaged  in  a  great  war  with  Egypt.  But,  when  he  had 
taken  Ashdod,  the  key  of  the  military  route  to  Egypt,  he  turned 
his  arms  against  Judah,  and  it  was  from  before  IjEM^hish  that  he 
sent  the  blasphemous  summons  by  Eabshakeh,  to  which  Isaiah 
replied  by  the  prophecy  of  his  destruction.  At  this  crisis  he  was 
called  away  by  the  advance  of  Tirhakah,  the  great  king  of  the 
Ethiopian  dynasty,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  in  his  camp  near 
Pelusium  that  his  army  was  swept  down  by  the  very  miracle  that 
Isaiah  had  predicted.  The  subsequent  fate  of  Sennacherib  belongs 
to  the  history  of  Assyria.*  It  is  still  a  disputed  point  whether  it 
was  before  or  after  this  event  that  Hezekiah  received  the  embassy 
from  Merodach-Baladan,  king  of  Babylon,  to  congratulate  him  on 
his  miraculous  recovery  from  sickness ;  when  the  pride  with  which 
he  displayed  his  treasures  provoked  Isaiah's  prophecy  of  the  Ba- 
bylonian captivity.  The  peaceful  remainder  of  Hezekiah's  reign 
was  occupied  in  works  of  improvement  at  Jerusalem  and  the 
other  chief  cities  of  Judah. 

The  gross  apostasy  and  bloody  persecution  of  his  son  Manas- 
seh  (b.c.  697)  were  punished  by  his  imprisonment  at  Babylon  by 
Esarhaddon,  the  son  of  Sennacherib ;  and  Manasseh's  repentance 
was  as  signal  as  his  guilt.  His  son  Amon  (b.o.  642),  an  idolater, 
was  slain  by  his  servants  after  a  reign  of  only  two  years. 

The  last  independent  king  of  Judah,  Josiah  (b.o.  639),  was  the 
worthiest  successor  of  his  father  David.  Every  reader  of  the 
Scriptures  is  familiar  with  his  youthful  piety,  his  hearty  devotion 
to  the  work  of  religious  reformation,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
fulfilled  the  old  prophecy  against  the  idolatrous  altar  of  Jerobo- 
am, his  discovery  of  the  book  of  the  law,  and  the  solemn  fast  and 
Passover  which  followed.  These  were  but  the  last  expiring  glo- 
ries of  the  kingdom,  showing  what  it  might  have  been  if  all  its 
kings  had  been  such  as  Josiah.  One  point  in  the  position  of 
Josiah  deserves  special  notice.  He  was,  in  some  sense,  a  king 
of  Israel  as  well  as  Judah.    The  first  deportation  of  the  northern 

*  Compare  chap.  rii.  p.  128 ;  and  chap.  iz.  The  Aflayrian  chronology  forbida  our 
placing  thia  eyent  earlier  than  b.c.  700.  To  remore  the  apparent  inconsistency  with  the 
date  of  Tirhakah,  it  has  been  Boggested  that  he  was  still  only  *^  King  of  Ethiopia  ** 
(baiah  xxxviL  9),  in  alliance  with  the  petty  kings  of  Lower  Egypt 
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tribes  had  not  been  so  complete  as  the  final  captivity  of  the  peo- 
ple around  Samaria ;  and  the  remnant  had  come  to  look  to  the 
king  of  Jndah  for  encouragement  and  protection.  We  find 
them  responding  to  the  invitation  which  Hezekiah  sent  through 
all  the  tribes,  with  the  consent  of  Hoshea,  to  keep  the*  Passover 
at  Jerusalem.  After  the  extinction  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
and  when  Samaria  was  occupied  only  by  a  few  scattered  settlers, 
terrified,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  desolation  of  the  country,  the 
northern  tribes  naturally  drew  closer  to  Josiah,  and  may  have 
hoped  to  see  him  revive  the  united  monarchy.  These  circuin- 
stances  help  us  to  understand  the  very  different  relations  of  the 
Jews  to  the  Galilteans  and  Samaritans  after  the  return  firom  the 
captivity. 

Meanwhile,  great  revolutions  were  taking  place  in  the  king- 
doms of  Assyria  and  Egypt.  After  a  temporary  recovery,  under 
Esarhaddon,  the  great  Assyrian  empire  was  fast  falling  before  the 
revolt  of  the  Medes  and  the  Babylonians ;  while  in  Egypt  the 
ne^  dynasty,  founded  by  Psammetichus,  aimed  at  reviA*ing  the 
empire  of  the  old  Pharaohs.  The  expedition  of  Pharaoh  !Neeho 
to  the  Euphrates  has  already  been  related.*  The  motive  usually 
assigned  for  Josiah's  opposition  to  Necho's  march  is  fidelity  to 
'his  relation  as  a  tributary  of  Assyria ;  but  we  would  rather 
ascribe  it  to  the  ardent  patriotism  which  could  not  endure  any 
invader  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  to  a  desire  to  protect  the  northern 
tribes.  Sut  it  was  too  late:  the  doom  of  the  monarchy  was 
sealed.  The  march  of  Necho  lay  through  the  great  plain  of  Es- 
draelon ;  and  Josiah,  heedless  of  his  warnings  to  let  him  pasB 
through  peaceably,  led  forth  all  his  force  to  meet  him,  ventured 
his  person  in  the  battle  under  a  disguise,  and  was  slain  by  the 
Egyptian  archers  in  the  valley  of  Megiddo.  The  prophet  Jere- 
miah led  the  lamentations  of  the  people  over  a  fall  which  in- 
volved that  of  the  kingdom  (b.o.  608).  The  people  proclaimed 
Shallum,  one  of  Josiah's  sons  (not  the  eldest),  as  king,  under  the 
name  of  Jehoahaz ;  but  the  Egyptian  conqueror,  on  his  return 
from  Carchemish,  deposed  him,  and  set  up  his  brother  Jehoia- 
kim  as  a  tributary  vassal  (b.  o.  608). 

While  the  new  king  began  to  play  the  tyrant  under  the  proteo- 
tion  of  Egypt,  the  voice  of  Jeremiah  was  lifted  up  to  predict  the 
desolation  of  Judah  and  the  Seventy  Tears'  Captivity  at  Baby- 
lon ;  and  the  fulfilment  of  his  word  was  rapidly  accomplished. 
Nineveh  was  taken,  and  the  Assyrian  monarchy  overthrown,  by 

•  Chapter  tU.  p.  188. 
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tlie  united  forces  of  the  Medes  and  Babylonians.*  The  empire 
of  Babylon  was  founded  by  Kabopolassar ;  and  his  son  Nebuchad- 
nezzar turned  back  the  tide  of  £gy})tian  invasion  by  a  great  vie- 
toiy  over  Necho  at  Carchemish.  Then,  having  succeeded  his 
father  on  the  throne,  he  drove  the  Egyptians  out  of  Palestine, 
and  advanced  upon  Jerusalem.  The  city  was  taken  and  the  tem- 
ple plundered ;  the  king  was  taken  away  as  a  prisoner,  but  re- 
stored to  his  throne  on  the  condition  of  paying  a  large  tribute. 
The  choicest  youths  of  the  princely  houses  of  Judah  were  carried 
off  to  Babylon  as  hostages,  among  whom  were  Daniel  and  his 
three  companions  (b.o.  605),  From  this  epoch  of  the  First  Cap- 
•nvrnr  of  Judah  we  must  reckon  the  Seventy  Years  of  the  Cap- 
tivity, to  the  first  year  of  Cyrus,  in  b.c.  536. 

Judah  was  now  nothing  more  than  a  depeAdency  of  Babylon, 
and  Jehoiakim  was  the  creature  of  Nebuchadnezzar. .  But  the 
king  and  the  princes  of  Judah  still  dreamed  of  independence  by 
the  help  of  E^ypt,  in  spite  of  the  warnings  of  Jeremiah.  His 
revolt  (in  b.c.  603)  subjected  Judsea  to  the  ravages  of  predatory 
bauds  from  tlie  surrounding  nations,  who  carried  off  thousands  of 
captives.  A  Chaldsean  army  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem,  and  Jehoia- 
kim was  killed  in  a  sally  (b.c.  597).  His  son  Jehoiachin  f  had  only 
reigned  for  three  months  in  the  beleaguered  city,  when  Nebuchad- ' 
nezzar  came  to  conduct  the  siege  in  person.  Jerusalem  soon  -sur- 
rendered ;  Jehoiachin  was  carried  away  to  Babylon,  with  10,000 
captives,  among  whom  were  Ezekiel  and  Mordecai,  and  few  but 
the  poorer  sort  of  people  were  left  behind.  Over  this  remnant 
Nebuchadnezzar  set  up  as  king,  S^edekiah,  the  youngest  son  of 
Josiah  (b.c.  697).  But  not  even  in  this  abject  state  could  the 
Jews  submit  to  the  fate  which  their  loiig  course  of  apostasy  had 
brought  upon  them.  Jeremiah,  who  still  remained  at  Jerusalem, 
became  engaged  in  a  cdnstant  conflict  with  the  false  prophets, 
who  predicted  a  speedy  return  from  the  captivity,  and  his  warn- 
ings were  echoed  back  by  Ezekiel  from  the  banks  of  the  river 
Chebar.  The  latter  prophet  gives  a  description  of  the  idolatry 
and  profligacy  of  the  princes  and  priests  of  Judah,  who  remained 
at  Jerusalem,  which  is  confirmed  by  their  savage  persecution  of 
the  former.  At  length  the  first  successes  of  Fharaoh-Hophra 
(Apries)  encouraged  2^ekiah  to  renew  the  Egyptian  alliance  and 
revolt  against  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  King  of  Babylon  now  re- 
solved t'O  crush  these  repeated  rebellions  in  the  ruins  of  Jerusa- 

*  The  history  of  these  kingdoms  is  pursued  in  chapters  iz.  and  x. 
f  Also  called  Jeooniah  and  Coniah. 
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lem.  On  his  forming  the  eiege  of  the  city,  Jeremiah  advised  an 
immediate  surrender ;  but  the  king  and  princes  trusted  to  relief 
from  Egypt  Fharaoh-Hophra  did  ind^  advance ;  and  when 
Nebuchadnezzar  drew  off  his  forces  to  meet  him,  the  city  exulted 
as  if  the  war  were  ended.  But  the  Egyptian  king  dared  not  meet 
the  Chaldflean  army ;  the  siege  was  again  formed ;  and  soon  Je* 
rusalem  was  taken  by  storm,  and  the  city,  with  its  temple,  were 
razed  to  the  ground  by  Nebuzaradan,  the  general  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar.* Zedekiah,  siezed  in  the  attempt  to  escape  before  the 
final  capture,  was  brought  before  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Eiblah  in 
Hamath.  His  eyes  were  put  out,  after  he  had  seen  his  sons  killed, 
and  he  died  in  close  captivity  at  Babylon.  His  nephew  Jehoia- 
chin  was  more  fortunate.  After  a  captivity  of  thirtyHseven  years  he 
was  released  from  prison  by  Evil-Merodach,  the  son  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (b.c.  561),  and  treated  with  royal  honours  till  his  death. 

The  whole  Jewish  nation  were  now  carried  away  as  captivea 
to  Babylon,  except  a  miserable  remnant  of  the  very  poorest  peo* 
pie,  who  were  left  to  cultivate  the  land.  Gedaliah  was  appointed 
as  their  governor ;  and  the  prophet  Jeremiah  remained  with  him ; 
the  seat  of  government  being  the  fortress  of  Mizpeh.  But  even 
this  wretched  fragment  of  the  once  favoured  nation  fell  a  prey  to 
faction.  Shemaiah,  a  member  of  the  royal  house,  killed  Oedaliah 
treacherously  at  a  feast,  and  tried  to  carry  off  the  remnant  of  the 
people  into  slavery  to  the  Amtnonites.  His  scheme  was  frustrated 
by  Johanan,  an  officer  of  Gedaliah,  who  fled  to  Egypt  with  the 
greater  number  of  the  people,  including  Jeremiah  and  Baruch. 
The  few  who  remained,  numbering  only  745,  were  carried  away 
to  Babylon  by  Nebuzaradan  four  years  later ;  and  the  land  was 
1^  to  entire  desolation,  except  for  a  few  scattered  settlers  from 
the  nomad  tribes  of  the  desert 

This  very  desolation,  however,  formed  in  one  respect  a  favour- 
able contrast  to  the  condiiion  of  the  former  land  of  the  Ten 
Tribes.  Judssa  was  not  re-peopled  by  heathen  settlers,  who 
might  have  disputed  its  possession  with  the  people  on  their  own 
return,  or  have  corrupted  both  their  race  and  their  religion  by 
their  intermixture.  The  land  of  Judah,  marked  out  to  the  eye 
of  man  as  the  special  object  of  Divine  judgment,  was  in  truth 
preserved  by  the  care  of  Ood,  with  all  the  monuments  of  former 
idolatries  swept  from  its  surface,  to  be  again  the  country  of  His 

*  Bespecting  the  slightly  different  dates  of  this  event,  see  the  note  on  Scripture  Chro- 
nology, p.  10.  Ussfaer  asngns  it  to  b.c.  588 ;  but  the  true  date  is  now  pretty  well  flied 
ai  B.C.  686.  From  the  dates  of  months  and  days  giTen  in  the  Scripture  namtiTe,  and 
still  observed  as  fasts  by  the  Jews,  we  know  that  it  took  place  about  July  or  August 
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people,  when  they  were  purified  by  the  discipline  of  captivity 
from  their  proneness  to  those  idolatries.  ^'  The  land  kept  her 
sabbaths,"  in  compensation  for  the  sabbatic  years  of  which  it  had 
been  deprived  by  the  cupidity  of  its  owners ;  and  it  was  restored 
to  them,  renovated  by  its  rest,  as  they  were  renovated  by  the 
ordeal  of  their  captivity. 

For  all  we  know  of  the  history  of  the  captives  proves  that  the 
interval  was  such  an  ordeaL  like  the  forty  years'  wandering  in 
the  wilderness,  it  effectually  separated  the  old  generation,  who 
had  shared  ir  the  corraptions  of  the  dying  monarchy,  from  the 
new  one  which  began  a  fresh  life  with  their  retnm*  The  restored 
nation  had  many  faults,  so  many  and  great  as  again  to  involve 
their  rejection;  but  they  never  relapsed  into  idolatry.  Of  their 
condition  during  the  Captivity  we  have  little  information ;  but 
the  elevation  of  Daniel  and  his  comrades  at  the  court  of  Babylon, 
and  the  impression  made  upon  Nebuchadnezzar  by  the  decisive 
proo&  of  Jehovah's  power,  must  have  secured  for  the  Jews  a 
high  degree  of  consideration.  Jeremiah's  command  for  them  to 
build  houses  and  buy  lajids  implies  their  possession,  not  only  of 
personal  liberty,  but  also  of  civil  rights.  Their  later  history 
proves  that  they  preserved  the  records  of  their  genealogies;  and 
there  are  clear  indications  of  some  kind  of  internal  government 
under  their  patriarchal  princes.  Some  mention  is  made  of  a  sort 
of  Itead,  called  the  Prince  of  the  Captivity,  but  the  existence 
of  such  an  o£Scer  is  by  no  means  certain.  At  all  events,  an 
organization  was  maintained,  which  made  it  not  difficult  to  gather 
together  such  of  them  as  were  willing  to  obey  the  edict  of 
Gyms  for  their  return  to  their  own  coxmtry  (b.c.  536).  The  fact, 
that  their  obedience  to  that  edict  was  voluntary,  was  of  itself  a 
means  of  separation  between  the  pious  Jevtrs,  who  had  preserved 
their  faith  in  the  promises  of  their  restoration,  from  those  who  had 
lapsed  into  the  idolatries  of  the  provinces  in  which  they  were 
settled ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  nearly  all  the  remnant  of  the 
Ten  Tribes  who  had  not  thus  apostatized,  joined  with  the  people  of 
Judah  in  their  return  to  Palestine.  As  to  the  rest,  their  fate,  as 
weU  aa  the  ultimate  destiny  of  their  brethren,  scattered  abroad 
after  the  last  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  does  not  belong  to  the 
historian  to  discuss. 

We  have  now  to  look  back  upon  the  history  of  those  great 
monarchies  which  succeeded  each  other  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  from  before  the  migration  of  Abraham  to  the  full 
establidmient  of  the  Persian  Empire. 


CHAPTER  ES. 

THE  CHALD^AK,  ASSYRIAN,  AND  BABYLONIAN  KMPTRKft, 


"  Tbe  Eastern  front  was  glorionsto  be  bcboM, 
With  diamond  flaminc  and  barfaarie  gold ; 
Tliere  Nines  abone,  wno  mead  the  Aasjrian  fiuna^  * 
And  the  great  foonder  of  toe  Persian  name. 
The  sage  Chaldaeans  robed  in  white  appeared 
And  Brachmans  deep  in  desert  woods  rerered." 

Fowm—TmmpU  €f  Am. 

BHnm  OH  Tm  scraEATts  akd  Tiaus--DBCBipnov  of  xbopotahia— thb  gbbat  plaih  Of 

CBALD^SA^rRB  BODVDABISS  AKD  BmCCT— ITS  PHTBICAI.  CHAKACTSS— DCTltDATIOIIS  AXn 
CAKALS— CLIMATS— MATUBAL  PBODCCIB— AinHAlS— MZKBBAIS— MKX-HAKIXG — ^UBLICAL 
BISroBT  or  CBALD.SA— BABBI^—mifBOD— ^HB  CBALD.SA1C  KACS— THKIB  GTOirR  OUGUT 
AMD  LAJrOOAOB— HBAXIlfGS  OP  TKB  CIIALD.BAX  KAMB — FOB  A  TBIBB,  A  XATIOX,  AXO  A  CASTB 
— TBACB8  or  A  STILL  BABUBB  TOBAXIAX  POPULATIO!! — THB  OTKASTUB  OPBBBOSIJS — ASTBO- 
BOMICAL  BBOOBOS  OOXTBMPOBABT  WITH  THB  BBGUnHXO  OP  THB  HOSCABCBT— ITS  BPOCH— 
DTXA8TT  OP  inMBOD-^TWO  DITISIOXS  OP  CHALD.CA,  BACH  WITH  RS  TBTBAPOUS— QTIBS 
SACBBO  TO  THB  BBATEKLT  BODIBS— THB  CHALDlUUr  TBMPLB-TOWBBS — THBIB  DBSIGK,  POBM, 
HATBBIALS,  AJTD  BCIXS— CCXBIPOBM  ISSCBIPTIOKS— STACBS  IX  THB  IKTBirnOX  OP  WBITIXO 
— IXTBBFBBTATIOX  OP  THB  IX8CBIPTI0XB— HIBTOBT  OP  THB  BABLIBB  CHALDJUX  DTXA8TT — 
XIMBOD,  THB  POCKOBB — UBCKH,  THBBUILDBB,  THB  PIBST  KIXG  XAXBO  OX  THB  IXSCBIPTIOH8 
— ^LATBB  CHALD^AX  OTVA8TT — CHBDOELAOXBB,  THB  COXQCBBOB — BBHITIC  HIGBATIOXS, 
ABBAHAH  AXD  THB  FH(BKICL4XS— THB  "  POUB  XATIOXS"  OP  CHALO.SA~CSnBCK  TO  CHAL- 
DJEAX  OOXQOnn'-OTBBTHBOW  OP  THB  MOXABCHT  BT  THB  ABABS— 4SBOWTH  OP  BBMITIC 
DTPLCBXCB— THB  CHALDJBAX  CASTS  AXD  LBABXIX6  SUBTITB— CHALDJEAX  ABT  AXD  8CIBXCB 
— ^ABCHrrBCrU&B,  TBMPLIS,  Houses,  AXO  tombs— POTTBBT—nPLBXBXrS—HBTAL-WOBK — 
TBXnLB  PABBICS— ABITHMBTIC  AXO  ASTBOXOBT— WBIGBTS  AXD  XBASUBBB— THB  ASBTBIAX 
BMPIBB — GBXBK  TBADITIOXS— THB  UFPBB  DTXABTT — TIOLATH-PILBSBB  I. — BABDAXAPALOS — 
8HALXAXBSEB  I. — THB  BLACK  OBBLISK — ^PUL — SEMIBAX18 — THB  LOWBB  DTXASTT — TIGLATH- 
PILBSBX  n.— 4HALMAXB8EB  II.— SABGOX—COXQUBST  OP  MBDIA~-6XXKACHBBIB — ^BSABHAIH 
DOX— -BAXTLOX  8UBJBGT  TO  A8BTBIA— THB  8ABDAXAPALC8  OP  THB  OBBBKS— PALL  OP 
XIXBTEH— LATBB  BABTLOKIAX  BMPIBB— XABOXASSAB  AXD  8BMIBAMIS— XXBODACH-BALADAX 
— BSABHADDOX>-XABOPOLA8SAB— WAB8  WITH  LTDIA  AXD  B6TPT— XBBUCHAnXBSBAB— BTll^ 
HBBODACH  AXO  HIS  8UCCB8SOB8— KABOXADIUS— UAGOB  AOAIXST  FKBSLA— BBLSHASSAB — 
FALL  OP  BABTLOX— ITS  LATBB  HIBTOBT. 

Aliiost  at  every  step  in  the  preceding  narrative,  we  have  had 
to  refer  to  the  great  empires  established  from  the  earliest  times 
in  the  valley  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  Of  the  six  great 
eastern  monarchies — ^for  that  of  David  and  Solomon  must  not 
be  excluded  from  the  reckoning — four  ruled  successively  in  this 
valley, — ^the  Chaldaean,  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  and  Medo-Persian. 
In  the  absence  of  a  trustworthy  chronology,  it  cannot  be  posi- 
tively decided  whether  the  Euphrates  or  the  Nile  was  the  earlier 
seat  of  civilization  and  royal  power.  We  have  given  the  pre- 
cedence to  Egypt,  as  having  the  earliest  historic  records.  The 
order  of  the  Scripture  narrative,  and  proximity  to  the  primitive 
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abode  of  our  race,  concur  in  claiming  an  antiquity  little,  if  any, 
lower  for  the  most  ancient  Sabylonian,  otherwise  called  the  Chal- 
daean  monarchy. 

Two  mountain  ranges,  diverging  from  the  Armenian  highlands, 
shut  in  the  region  of  which  we  have  now  to  speak.  One  chain, 
or  rather  system  of  parallel  chains,  runs  south  and  south-east 
past  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  fomung  the  mountains  of  Kur^ 
dintan  and  Luristany  while  the  ridges  .of  Amanus  and  Lebanon 
extend  like  another  wall  on  the  west.  A  less  marked  boundary 
is  formed  on  the  south  by  the  table-land  of  the  Arabian  peninsula. 
The  region  enclosed  within  these  limits  lies  just  in  the  centre 
of  that  great  desert  zone  which  we  have  described  as  extending 
from  the  western  coast  of  Africa  almost  to  the  north-eastern  shores 
of  Asia,  and  at  the  very  point  where  that  zone  passes  from  a 
general  elevation  little  above  that  of  the  ocean,  into  a  high  table- 
land. The  highlands  on  the  north  and  east,  watered  by  many 
streams,  afford  abundant  pastures,  but  the  sandy  wastes  of  Arabia 
are  prolonged  upwards  from  the  south,  over  the  great  Syrian 
Desert,  which  would  extend  to  the  very  foot  of  the  highlands, 
but  for  the  fertilizing  streams  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris. 

These  two  great  rivers  take  their  rise  in  Armenia,  on  opposite 
sides  of  Mount  Niphates,  and  unite  near  the  head  of  the  Persian 
6ul^  which  receives  their  waters,  after  the  Euphrates  has  flowed 
about  1,780  miles,  and  the  Tigris,  1,146.  But  their  earlier  courses 
are  quite  divergent.  The  Tigris,  having  its  sources  on  the  south 
of  Niphates,  flows  at  flrst  towards  the  east,^  parallel  to  that  chfdn, 
in  the  valley  between  it  and  Mount  Masius,  whence  emeiging  it 
pursues  its  course  to  the  south-east,  with  but  few  bondings,  along 
the  feet  of  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan.  The  Euphrates,  rising  on 
the  north  side  of  Niphates,  also  flows  parallel  to  its  chain,  but 
westward,  as  if  seeking  an  outlet  in  the  Mediterranean ;  but,  after 
a  circuitous  sweep  through  the  mountains,  it  Anally  enters,  at  the 
parallel  of  36°  "S.  lat.,  on  the  south-eastern  course  which  brings  it 
to  a  confluence  with  the  Tigris.  This  part  of  its  stream  lies  for  a 
long  distance  through  the  Arabian  Desert,  and  for  800  miles 
below  the  confluence  of  the  Khabour  it  does  not  receive  a  single 
tributary.  Its  waters  dwindle,  passing  off  either  to  be  lost  in  the 
desert,  or  to  swell  the  volume  of  the  Tigris,  already  enriched  by 
numerous  great  tributaries  from  the  eastern  mountains.  Much  of 
this  borrowed  water  afterwards  flows  back  into  the  Euphrates  by 

*  It  b  nndoubtedlj  the  Hiddekel  of  Pandise,  "  which  goeth  eastwards  towards 
AsBjria.''    Gene^iLU. 
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the  Shat-el-Hie,  and  at  Komah  the  two  rivers  unite  in  the  Shat- 
el-Arab. 

These  two  great  rivers  have  always  given  a  name  to  the  cotintiy 
through  which  they  flow — the  Aram-iN'aharaim  (Highland  of  the 
two  rivers)  of  the  Semitic  tongues,  the  Mesopotamia  of  the  Greeks, 
and  the  Al-Jezireh  (the  Island)  of  the  modem  Arabs.    But  these 
names  require  a  more  exact  definition,  especially  in  their  relation 
to  those  of  Chaldaea,  Babylonia,  and  Assyria.    There  is  a  clearly- 
marked  physical  division  of  the  district  watered  by  the  rivers 
into  two  regions.    The  northern  part,  descending  from  the  moun* 
tains,  in  a  steppe  or  undulating  plain,  of  the  secondary  geological 
formation,  bounded  by  a  line  drawn  diagonally  across  the  34th 
parallel  of  latitude,  nearly  through  Hit  on. the  Euphrates  and 
Tekrit  on  the  Tigris.    The  subsidence  to  the  dead  level  of  the  ter- 
tiary alluvium  is  here  as  distinct  and  sudden  as  that  from  the 
slightly  elevated  chalk  district  of  Cambridgeshire  to  the  level  of 
the  fens.    And  this  is  the  historical  as  well  as  the  natural  division 
between  Upper  and  Lower  Mesopotamia.    The  former  country  cor- 
responds very  nearly  to  Assyria  in  the  wider  sense ;  but  the  original 
land  of  Asshur  lay  along  the  upper  course  of  the  Tigris,  while  the 
western  part,  encircled  by  the  great  bend  of  the  Euphrates,  was 
the  land  of  Padan-Aram,  that  is,  the  High  Plain.    The  whole 
forms  a  slightly  elevated  plain,  about  800  miles  in  breadth,  sub- 
divided by  the  limestone  range  of  the  Sinjar  hills,  above  36°  N". 
latitude,  between  which  and  Mount  Masius  it  is  well  watered ;  but 
below  this  range  it  is  nearly  desert,  except  in  winter.    In  ancient 
times,  however,  a  system  of  artificial  irrigation  enabled  it  to  sup- 
port its  numerous  inhabitants. 

This  country  was  the  seat  of  the  great  Assyrian  Empire.  But 
another  monarchy,  the  old  Babylonian,  or  Qialdsean,*  was  esta- 
blished much  earlier  in  the  southern  alluvial  plain.  It  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  natural  division,  abready  described, 
between  the  alluvial  and  upper  plains;  on  the  west  and  south 
by  the  Arabian  Desert,  whose  tertiary  sands  and  gravel  reach 
generally  within  twenty  or  thirty  miles  of  the  Euphrates,  but 
sometimes  cross  it,  and  by  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf; 
and  on  the  east  by  the  Tigris,  which  divides  it  from  the  rich 
plain  and  foot-hills  of  Elim  or  Susiana.  On  this  side,  and  on 
the  north,  it  had  powerful  and  formidable  neighbours ;  on  the 
west  the  desert  was  only  peopled  by  a  few  scattered  tribes  of 
Bedouins,  who  might,  however,  as  we  shall  see,  prove  no  less 

*  The  reason  for  this  appellatioii  will  be  given  presently. 
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dangerous.  The  waters  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  sheltered  by  land 
on  each  side,  opened  up  the  commerce  of  the  whole  Indian  Ocean, 
which  the  navigable  courses  of  the  great  rivers  carried  up  to 
the  very  feet  of  the  northern  mountains.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  sea  anciently  penetrated  much  deeper  than  its  present 
limits.  Chaldeea,  like  Egypt,  lying  in  the  rainless  part  of  the 
great  desert  zone,  is  ^^the  gift  of  its  rivers,"  whose  alluvial 
deposits  are  said  to  advance  the  coast  line  one  mile  in  from 
thirty  to  seventy  years.  It  is  subject  to  inundations,  though 
less  r^ular  and  important  than  that  of  the  Nile,  and  the  waters 
require  more  careful  distribution.  The  neglect  of  the  proper 
works  at  the  present  day  allows  the  flood  of  the  Euphrates,  which 
IS  the  greater  of  the  two,  to  escape  for  the  most  part  westward 
into  the  desert,  where  it  only  forms  pestilential  swampB.  The 
sands  of  the  desert  are  constantly  gaining  on  the  cultivable  land 
between  the  rivers.  In  ancient  times  a  great  canal  was  cut 
from  Hit  to  the  Persian  Gulf  along  the  edge  of  the  desert, 
r^nlating  the  inundation,  and  fitting  a  wide  tract  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  for  cultivation.  A  smaller  canal  (the  Palla- 
copas  of  Arrian)  branched  off  south  of  Sepharvaim,  to  supply  the 
great  artificial  lake  near  Borsippa,  from  which  the  gardens  of 
Babylon  were  irrigated.  The  whole  district  between  the  two 
rivers  was  intersected  by  canals,  the  chief  of  which  were  three 
that  drew  off  the  water  of  the  Euphrates  into  the  Tigris,  above 
Babylon.  The  inundation  of  the  Tigris  is  briefer  and  more  regular. 
At  present  the  plain  extends  about  400  miles  along  the  rivers, 
and  about  100  miles  in  width.  In  the  earliest  age  of  history  the 
Persian  Gulf  probably  reached  120  or  130  miles  further  inland ; 
and  a  corresponding  deduction  must  be  made  from  the  size  of  the 
country,  the  ancient  area  of  which  is  calculated  at  about  23,000 
square  miles — about  equal  to  ancient  Greece  with  its  islands, 
to  Denmark,  or  to  the  similarly  formed  country  of  Holland. 
This  vast  level  plain  was  destitute  of  all  striking  natural  fea- 
tures, except  that  unbroken  horizon  which  is  the  one  charm  of  flat 
countries.  Such  a  surface  is  well  fitted  for  the  display  of  those 
gigantic  piles  of  architecture  by  which  the  race  of  Ham  delighted 
to  supply  the  lack  of  nature's  works,  and  which  still  diversify  the 
plain  with  the  mounds  that  hide  their  ruins.  The  only  other 
interruptions  to  the  view  are  a  few  sand-hills,  and  the  embank- 
ments along  the  rivers  and  canals ;  and  the  surface  of  the  ground 
is  merely  varied  by  the  different  colours  of  the  cultivated  fields  near 
the  rivers  and  canals,  and  ^f  the  arid  tracts  beyond  their  reach. 
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The  summer,  which  sets  in  about  May,  is  intensely  hot;  and 
the  moisture  of  the  climate  makes  the  heat  most  oppressiye.  The 
winter  is  mild,  with  rarely  a  touch  of  frost.  All  ancient  writers 
celebrate  the  unsurpassed  fertility  of  Chaldsea;  and  modem  tra- 
vellers still  attest  the  natural  capacities  of  the  region.  This 
is  the  only  country  in  which  wheat  is  known  to  be  indigenous. 
Other  cereals  are  plentiM,  and  groves  of  the  magnificent  date* 
palm  rise  like  islands  amidst  the  seas  of  com,  and  fringe  the  banks 
of  the  rivers.  The  vine  and  other  fruits  aboimd.  The  enormous 
reeds  of  the  rivers  and  marshes  were  uded,  as  the  monuments  show, 
for  houses  and  for  boats.  The  animals  of  Mesopotamia  are  made 
familiar  to  us  by  the  Hebrew  prophets,  and  by  the  hunting  scenes 
in  which  the  monuments  exhibit  the  kings  as  constantly  engaged. 
The  desolation  of  the  country  has  of  course  greatly  multiplied  the 
noble  lion,  with  the  lesser  wild  beasts  and  birds  of  prey.  Nearly 
every  mound  that  marks  the  site  of  a  ruined  city  verifies  the 
prophetic  descriptions  of  the  desolation  of  Babylon.  Domestic 
animals  abound ;  and,  in  the  decline  of  agriculture,  the  flocks 
and  herds  are  the  chief  wealth  of  the  people,  who  have  fallen  back 
into  the  nomad  state.  The  rivers  teem  with  fish,  and  the  monu- 
ments constantly  represent  great  gardens  with  fish-ponds.  Under 
the  Persian  Empire  one-third  of  the  whole  royal  revenue  was 
drawn  from  Babylonia. 

As  the  tertiary  country.  Lower  Mesopotamia  is  almost  destitute 
of  rocks  and  minerals ;  and  yet  no  people  built  on  a  vaster  scale. 
Choice  stones,  as  marbles,  agate,  and  tdabaster,  were  obtained  in 
small  pieces  to  ornament  the  temples.  Limestone  was  brought  down 
the  rivers  from  Upper  Mesopotamia,  but  in  no  great  quantities. 
Its  want  was  supplied  by  bricks,  for  which  the  alluvial  soil  fur- 
nished the  best  materials.  The  fierce  sun  hardened  them  enough 
for  ordinary  use,  and  the  kiln  made  them  as  durable  as  granite. 
Various  kinds  of  cement  were  furnished  by  the  calcareous  stones 
of  the  Arabian  Desert,  by  the  slimy  mud  of  the  soil,  and  especially 
by  the  bitumen  which  is  the  chief  mineral  product  of  the  land. 
The  neighbourhood  of  Hit  has  always  been  famed  for  its  springs 
of  bitumen,  naphtha,  and  petroleum.  These  were  probably  the 
materials  with  which  the  Babel  builders  wrought. 

Such  was  the  country  of  which  we  have  the  earliest  records  in 
the  Book  of  Genesis.  The  two  leading  facts  are  the  erection  of 
the  city  and  citadel  of  Babel,  as  a  great  centre  of  union,  by  a  people 
who  journeyed  eastward,  apparently  from  the  primeval  seats  of  the 
human  race ;  and  the  establishment,  in  the  same  regions,  by  the 
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Cnahite ^conqueror  Nimrod,  of  a  kingdom,  whose  first  seat  was 
the  tetrapoL's  of  Babel,  Erech,  Accad,  and  Calneh.  The  Biblical 
acoonnt,  which  makes  Nimrod  a  son  of  Oush,  and  consequently 
the  ruling  race,  at  least  in  his  kingdom,  a  Cushite  and  theretbre 
Hamite  people,  is  confirmed  by  the  best  records  of  histoiy  and 
by  modem  discovery.  This  is  the  race  to  which  the  most  recent 
historians  apply  the  name  of  Chaldsean. 

1511  lately,  indeed,  the  general  opinion  has  identified  the  Chal- 
daean  with  the  Semitic  race.*  The  aflBnity  between  the  later 
Babylonian  and  the  Hebrew  tongues  is  often  considered  as  decisive 
of  the  question ;  but  there  is  ample  evidence  that  the  Babylonian 
language  had  passed  through  a  great  change,  since  the  time  of  the 
early  Chaldaean  monarchy.  The  same  evidence  disposes  of  the 
opinion,  handed  down  from  Herodotus,  that  the  Babylonians  were, 
from  the  first,  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Assyrians,  who  were  Semitic. 
The  native  historian,  Berosus,  in  whose  fragments  we  have  rem- 
nants of  records  of  unknown  antiquity,  clearly  distinguishes  the 
Babylonians  from  the  Assyrians ;  and  in  this  he  is  followed  by 
several  classical  writers.  The  traditions  preserved  by  the  Greek 
poets,  from  Homer  downwards,  concerning  an  eastern  as  well  as 
a  western  nation  of  Ethiopians,  and  particularly  those  regarding 
Memnon,  can  only  be  explained  by  the  diffusion  of  the  Cushite 
race  over  the  South  of  Asia  as  well  as  Africa.  There  are  Arme- 
nian traditions  to  the  same  effect ;  and  the  memory  of  the  Cushite 
occupation  seems  to  be  preserved  by  certain  geographical  names. 
But  the  question  may  now  be  viewed  as  decided  by  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions lately  discovered  in  Lower  Mesopotamia,  the  language 
of  which  is  clearly  Hamitic,  akin  to  that  of  the  Gallas  of  Ethiopia. 

The  name  Chaldsean,  applied  to  this  Cushite  race,  is  itself  of 
obscure  origin.  The  Hebrew  name,  so  translated  in  our  vereion 
of  the  Bible  (following  the  LXX),  is  a  different  word  of  doubtful 
etymology — Chasdim  ;  but  it  seems  clearly  equivalent  to  the  na- 
tive Kaldi.  The  name  is  used  in  three  different  senses.  First,  as 
a  tribe,  we  read  of  the  Ohaldflean  robbers,  who,  like  the  Sabseans, 
fell  upon  Job's  cattle.  As  a  nation,  they  are  the  people  who  had 
their  capital  at  Babylon,  in  the  lanli  of  Shinar.f  But,  besides  these 
two  ethnic  senses,  the  Chaldseans  at  the  court  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
were  a  priestly  caste,  who  are  classed  with  the  astrologers  and 

*  The  language  called  Chaldee  is  undoubtedly  Semitic ;  but  its  appellation  seema 
to  be  a  misnoiner.  It  belongs  rather  to  the  Western  than  the  Eastern  Aramaean  dialect, 
and  is,  in  fact,  less  nearly  related  to  the  Hebrew  than  is  the  Babylonian  of  the  time  of 
the  GaptiYity. 

t  This,  the  original  Scripture  name  of  Babylonia,  is  also  the  only  one  used  for  the 
coanti7  in  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  inscriptions.  * 
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magicians,  had  a  learning  and  langaage  of  their  own,  and  formed 
a  sort  of  colleges.  Those  "who  acquired  their,  learning,  and  were 
admitted  into  their  body,  were  called  Chaldseans,  quite  irrespec- 
tive of  their  race ;  and  thus  Daniel  became  the  master  of  the  Chal- 
daeans.  Tliat  such  a  body  would  retain  the  ancient  language,  as  a 
sacred  tongue,  after  it  had  been  supplanted  in  common  use  by  the 
later  Semitic  dialect,  is  in  accordance  with  probability  and  ana- 
logy; and  this  view  seems  to  explain  the.  various  uses  of  the 
name.  Originally  one  of  the  Cushite  tribes  who  settled  in  Lower 
Mesopotamia,  the  Kaldi,  Kaldai,  or  Ghaldseans,  gave  their  name 
to  the  Cushite  monarchy,  whose  people  made  great  advances  in 
art  and  science.  Then,  as  the  nation  became  Semitized,  chiefly  by 
Assyrian  influence,  their  old  learning,  wrapped  up  in  the  old  lan- 
guage, became  the  property  of  a  class,  who  enjoyed  high  influence 
with  the  people,  and  favour  at  the  court — ^the  more  so  as  the  Baby- 
lonian kings,  from  Nabopolassar,  seem  to  have  been  of  the  Chal- 
dseau  race.  Lastly,  nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that  the 
Jewish  writers  should  apply  the  name  of  this  high  class,  which  was 
also  the  name  of  the  old  monarchy,  to  the  existing  people,  though 
the  "  Chaldflean  "  subjects  of  Nebuchadnezzar  were  of  a  different 
race  from  the  ancient  people.  Under  the  later  Babylonian  kings, 
and  probably  under  their  Assyrian  predecessors,  the  language  of 
learning  and  religion  seems  to  have  been  the  old  Chaldseau,  while 
that  of  civil  proceedings  was  Semitic.  The  question  still  remains 
— whence  the  Chaldseans  of  Babylonia  originally  came. 

There  is  a  native  historian,  Berosus,  who  occupies  a  place 
similar  to  that  of  Manetho  in  Egyptian  history.  He  was  a  priest 
of  Belus  at  Babylon  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  11.  (b.c.  261-246). 
From  the  archives  in  the  temple  of  the  god,  he  compiled  in  Greek 
a  "  History  of  Babylon  or  Chaldsea,"  of  which,  like  the  work  of 
Manetho,  only  some  fragments  are  presei-ved  by  Josephus,  Euse- 
bius,  and  other  chronographers  and  fathers.  The  authenticity  of 
his  statements  is  open  to  objections  similar  to  those  urged  against 
Manetho.  His  early  history  is  entirely  mythical ;  but,  as  we 
come  down  to  periods  for  which  other  evidence  exists,  we  find  it 
to  a  great  extent  confirmatory  of  Berosus.  This  is  especially  the 
case  with  the  cuneiform  inscriptions. 

In  his  mythical  history,  Berosus  goes  back  to  the  Creation, 
peopling  the  slime  of  Chaos  with  creatures  whose  monstrous  forms 
were  borrowed  from  the  pictures  on  the  wall  of  the  Babylonian 
temples.  The  Chaos  is  destroyed  by  Bel,  the  great  deity  who 
occupies  the  same  place  as  Jove  in  the  Greek  mythology,  the  god 
'Oi  light  and  air.    Ho  created  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  five 
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planets,  and  Ordered  the  gods  to  people  the  earth.  To  these  suc- 
ceeded a  savage  race,  till  Oannes,  a  being  with  the  upper  part  of 
a  man  and  the  lower  part  of  a  fish,  coming  np  out  of  the  Indian 
Sea,  revealed  to  them  the  principles  of  law  and  science,  and  taught 
them  to  build  cities  and  temples.*  The  state  thus  established 
was  governed  by  seven  rulers  for  twelve  sars  (43,200  years),  dur- 
ing which  period  six  more  "  Fish-Men  "  came  up  from  the  sea, 
and  taught  the  learning  which  was  embodied  in  the  Seven  Sacred 
Boots.    Three  more  rulers  fill  up  the  antediluvian  cycle  of  432,000 

years-t 

The  god  Bel,  who  was  himself  the  last  of  these  ten  antediluvian 
rulers,  warned  Xisuthrus  of  the  destruction  of  all  living  beings  by 
a  deluge,  the  story  of  which  most  strikingly  resembles  that  of  the 
If  oachic  Flood;  On  coming  out  of  the  ark,  Xisuthrus  dug  up  the 
Seven  Sacred  Books  which  he  had  buried  at  Sepharvaim  (Sippara, 
the  City  of  the  Sun),  repeopled  the  land,  and  fixed  the  capital 
again  at  Babylon,  where  eighty-six  demigods  reigned  for  34,080 
years,  a  period  intended,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  to  make  up 
with  the  following  dynasties,  a  complete  cycle  of  ten  8a/f*8  or 
36,000  years.  Hiese  eighty-six  demigods  form  the  First  Dynasty 
of  Berosus,  who  expressly  calls  them  ChaldiJBana. 

Thus  far  the  account  is  unmistakeably  mythical ;  but,  as  we 
had  occasion  to  observe  in  the  case  of  Egypt,  a  mythical  period 
does  not  necessarily  exclude  the  element  of  true  tradition ;  only 
it  is  impossible  to  sepamte  the  two. 

.  After  this  first  mythical  dynasty  of  eighty-six  kings,  Berosus 
,  assigns  224  years  to  a  dynasty  of  eight  Median  kings,  who  con- 
quered Babylon,  and  expelled  the  earlier  Chaldeean  dynasty. 
Granting  that  this  tradition  represents  some  historical  fact,  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  these  Medians  were  of  the  Aryan  race 
familiar  to  us  by  that  name,  but  only  that  they  were  the  earliest 
known  inhabitants  of  the  country  afterwards  called  Media.  Now, 
there  is  a  vast  mass  of  evidence  pointing  to  an  early  population  of 
Western  Asia  by  a  race  kindred,  in  many  respects,  to  that  which 
wc  now  call  Turanian.     Such  a  race  certainly  possessed  the  high- 

*  This  Fish-Man  appears  again  in  the  Dagon  of  the  Philistines,  with  i^hom  is 
associated  a  .goddess,  Derceto.  Besides  the  constant  appearance  of  the  image  in  the 
Babylonian  sculptures,  the  name  of  Dagon  has  been  discovered  on  the  monuments; 
and  tradition  made  Semiramis  the  daughter  of  Derceto. 

t  In  the  Babylonian  system  of  notation  the  numbers  6  and  10  were  employed  altet 
natdy.  Time  was  measured  ordinarily  by  the  «om,  the  rter,  and  the  iar — the  bosz  being 
(10  X  6  =)  60  years,  the  ner  (60  x  10  =)  600  years,  and  the  wr  (600  x  6  =)  8600 
years.  The  next  term  in  this  series  would  evidently  be  (S600  x  10  =)  86,000  years, 
and  the  term  following  (86,000  x  6  ss)  216,000.  Berosus'  antediluvian  oyde  consists 
of  482,000,  or  two  such  oeriods. 
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lands  of  Elam,  between  Lower  Mesopottaiia  and  the  tableland  of 
Iran,  the  ancient  Media;  and  its  traces  have  been  found  in  Ghal- 
dsea  itself,  on  the  monuments  whose  records  have  been  recently 
deciphered.  There  was,  too,  an  universal  tradition  of  an  occupa- 
tion of  Western  Asia  by  the  Scythians,  that  is,  the  Turanian  race.* 
This  tradition,  as  we  have  argued  in  a  former  chapter,  seems  to 
point  to  a  period  when  the  demarcations  between  races  and 
languages  were  hardly  yet  established.  The  same  consideration 
may  help  to  explain  the  fact  that  we  find  Aryan  as  well  as  Tura- 
nian forms  in  the  earliest  Chaldsean  inscriptions.  We  do  not, 
however,  exclude  the  probability  that  there  was  also  a  positive 
intermixture  of  the  Turanian  and  Aryan  races  as  foreign  elements 
in  the  population  of  Chaldeea. 

The  general  conclusion  from  the  whole  evidence  seems  to  be, 
that  the  Median  dynasty  of  Berosus  were  a  Turanian  or  mixed 
Scytho- Aryan  race,  whose  religion  was  an  elemental  worship,  and 
that  these  were  succeeded  by  a  native  Chaldsean  or  Cushite  race, 
who  practised  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Their  religion, 
combined  with  the  facilities  afforded  by  their  climate  and  their 
level  horizon,  led  them  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  study  of  as- 
tronomy, in  which  they  made  great  progress.  When  Alexander  the 
Great  took  possession  of  Babylon,  Callisthenes  was  able  to  send  to 
Aristotle  a  series  of  astronomical  observations  taken  by  the  Chal- 
dseans  for  an  unbroken  period  of  1903  years.  These  observations 
would  therefore  date  from  b.c.  2234  (331  +  1903),  as  the  epoch  of 
the  Third  (or  Chaldsftan)  Dynasty  of  Berosus.  Other  indications 
point  to  the  same  date,  the  adoption  of  which  gives  a  remarkable 
consistency  to  the  whole  chronological  scheme  of  Berosus,  That 
scheme  has  been  lately  examined  by  Dr.  Qutschmidt,  whose  con- 
clusions, adopted  by  Professor  Rawlinson,  are  as  follows : — 

Babylonia w  Chbonoloot,  accobdiko  to  GcTscHinirr.f 
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*  Respecting  the  chaimeter  of  the  Tunnian  noe  and  language,  see  Chapter  ir,,  p.  66. 
f  The  names  and  nambers  in  brackets  are  ooi\jeotaral.     The  alignments  for  the 
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"  If  the  nmnbere,"  says  Professor  KawIinsoD,  "  are  taken  in 
the  way  assigned,  and  then  added  to  the  years  of  the  first  or  pure- 
ly mythical  dynasty,  the  sura  produced  is  exacUy  36,000  years — 
the  next  term  to  the  ear  in  the  Babylonian  system  of  cycles.  It 
is  impossible  that  this  should  be  the  resnlt  of  chance.  The  later 
Babylonians  clearly  contrived  their  mythical  number  so  that,  when 
added  to  those  which  they  viewed  as  historical,  the  snm-total 
shonld  be  a  perfect  cyclical  period.  The  date,  b.o.  2234,  for  the 
accession  of  the  third  dynasty,  may  thus  be  regarded  as  certainly 
that  which  BeroBus  intended  to  assign,  and  as  most  probably  cor- 
rect." Now  it  is  very  remarkable  that  this  date  of  b.o.  2234 
falls,  according  to  the  received  chronology,  within  the  lifetime  of 
Peleg  (B.C.  2247-2008),  "  in  whose  days  the  earth  was  divided," 
and  to  whose  age  we  may  refer  the  building  of  Babel,  and  very 
probably,  therefore,  the  establishment  of  Nimrod's  kingdom, 
which  would  thus  correspond  with  the  third  dynasty  of  Berosus. 
It  hardly  needs  to  be  explained,  that  these  views  are  offered  as  a 
fair  statement  of  the  results  made  probable  by  recent  investiga- 
tions, not  as  positively  ascertained  facts. 

With  this  Third  Dynasty,  then,  the  annals  of  Berosus  seem 
first  to  assume  somewhat  of  the  complexion  of  history ;  and  the 
appellation  "  Chald«an  "  brings  us  back  to  the  question'of  whence 
they  came,  and  how  they  acquired  rule  over  the  country.  Thus 
much  seems  clear,  that  they  were  an  intrusive  race,  whose  power, 
like  all  the  great  empires  of  the  East,  was  acquired  by  conquest. 
But  did  they  enter  the  land  of  Shinar  from  the  North  or  from  the 
South  f  In  favour  of  the  former  view  we  have  their  own  tradi- 
tion, that  they  were  of  old  a  mountain  race,  and  the  existence  of 
Chaldseans  among  the  mountains  north  of  Armenia  in  historic 
times.  On  the  other  hand,  while  the  classical  writers  regard  those 
mountains  as  the  original  seat  of  the  race,  they  restrict  the  name 
of  Chaldsea  to  a  r^ion  on  the  lower  course  of  the  Euphrates : — 
we  have  just  seen  that,  in  the  oldest  Babylonian  legends,  civiliza- 
tion is  made  to  enter  by  way  of  the  sea : — and  we  shall  find  pre- 
sently that  the  cities  near  the  Persian  Gulf  bear  marks  of  anti- 
quity higher  than  Babylon  itself.  This  view  agrees  with  the 
Scriptural  derivation  of  Nimrod,  the  founder  of  the  empire,  from 
the  race  of  Cnsh ;  while  the  classical  historians  followed  a  tradi- 
tion which  made  Babylon  from  the  first  a  dependency  of  As- 
syria. It  seems  almost  equally  difiicult  to  deny  that  the  original 
seats  of  the  Chaldaean  race  were  in  the  southern  highlands  of 

•ebeme  wiQ  be  found  in  Gntodimidt's  paper  in  the  BheinUchei  i/tcttfum,  yoL  viii.,  pp. 
252,  fbU.,  and  Bawlinaon'a  Five  Ortot  Monarehieej  roL  i.  chap.  8. 
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Armenia,  and  that  the  earliest  source  of  Ghaldseau  empire  and 
civilization  in  Babylonia  was  from  the  South.  May  not  a  solu- 
tion be  found  in  the  hypothesis  that  a  branch  of  the  Chaldseans 
took  part  in  the  original  southward  migration  of  the  Hamitic  raecT 
and  settled  in  the  south  of  Babylonia,  whence  they  afterwards 
made  that  reflex  moyement  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  Nim- 
rod's  empire  at  Babylon  ? 

Little  is  known  of  the  history  of  Nimrod'  smonarchy,  beyond 
the  fact  that  its  cities  formed  a  tetrapolis — an  arrangement  which 
recurs  both  in  the  next  dynasty,  and  in  the  early  Assyrian  king- 
dom.^ The  foux  cities  mentioned  in  the  Scripture  narrative,  as 
founded  by  the  dynasty  of  Nimrod,  are  Babel,  Erech,  Accad,  and 
Calneh.f  But  the  information  derived  from  the  monuments 
points  to  a  subdivision  of  the  country  into  Upper  and  Lower  Chal- 
dsea ;  the  former  extending  from  Hit  on  the  Euphrates  to  below 
Babylon,  and  the  latter  from  Niffer  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  Each 
of  thes^  divisions  had  a  tetrapolis ;  the  southern  consisting  of  TJr, 
Huruk,  Nipur,  and  Lai*sa  or  Larancha — ^the  Ur,  Erech,  Calneh, 
^d  EUasar  of  Scripture ;  and  the  northern  of  Babel,  Borsippa, 
Outha,  and  Sippara  (the  Sepharvaim  of  Scripture,  the  dual  fonn 
indicating  its  position  on  the  two  side^  of  the  river).  Borsippa 
is  the  only  one  of  these  capitals  not  named  in  Scripture,  which 
gives  us  several  names  of  less  important  towns.  As  they  are  all 
mentioned,  however,  chiefly  in  connexion  with  the  later  Assyrian 
and  Babylonian  empires,  we  cannot  be  sure  that  they  are  all  as 
early  as  the  Chaldsean  age. 

With  the  exception  of  Babylon,  the  capital  of  the  whole  land, 
the  precedence  in  point  of  antiquity  must  be  given  to  the  south- 
em  tetrapolis,  to  which  indeed  belong  two  out  of  the  four  cities 
built  by  Nimrod.  These  two,  Erech  and  Calneh,  the  Huruk  and 
Nipur  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  have  been  identified  almost 
certainly  with  the  ruins  at  Warka  and  NiflFer.:|:  The  site  of  Ac- 
cad has  not  been  identified;  but  the  inscriptions  give  reason  to 
believe  that  we  liave  in  this  word  the  name  of  the  primeval  peo- 
ple who  first  occupied  the  country.  "  Akkadian  colonies  " — says 
Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  -on  the  authority  of  inscriptions  of  Sargon — 
"  were  transported  into  the  wilds  of  Armenia  by  the  Assyrian 
Kings  of  the  Lower  Empire,  and  strengthened  the  Hamitic  ele- 
ment in  that  quarter."  § 

*  Genesis  x.  11,  12.  f  OenesiB  x.  10. 

X  These,  mnd  the  other  rains  referred  to,  ore  described  by  Professor  RawlinsoD, 
FUfe  Great  Afpnarckiei,  vol.  i.  c  1. 

§  Bawlinson's  Btrodotui^  Essay  ▼!.,  toI  L  pp.  666,  666. 
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Of  the  two  remaining  cities  of  the  southern  tetrapolis,  Ellasar 
— ^the  Larsa  or  Larancha  of  the  inscriptions,  and  the  Larissa  or 
Larachon  of  the  Greeks — ^is  probably  represented  by  the  mins  at 
Senkereh,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  between  Mugheir 
and  Warka.  It  appears  in  the  earliest  history  as  the  capital  of 
Arioch,  the  ally  of  Chedorlaomer.  Ur  or  Hnr  was  the  chief  of  the 
four,  besides  its  interest  as  the  birthplace  of  Abraham.  Its  remains 
are  seen  at  Mugheir  {MotTier  of  Bitumen^  a  name  derived  from  the 
vast  quantity  of  bituminous  cement  found  in  its  ruins),  a  little 
below  31*^  iN".  lat.  It  was  tlie  lowest  of  all  the  great  cities  near 
the  Euphrates,  and  appears  to  have  been  originally  a  seaport,  for 
its  ships  are  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions  with  those  of  Ethiopia. 
like  its  three  sisters,  it  was  a  great  seat  of  that  form  of  idolatry 
which  marks  the  Chaldaean  period ;  the  moon  being  specially 
worshipped  atUr,  the  sun  at  Ellasar,  and  Jupiter  and  Venus  (Bel 
and  Beltis)  at  Calneh  and  Erech — as  we  leam  from  the  ruined 
temples  at  Mugheir,  Senkereh,  Niffer,  and  Warka.*  Under  the 
later  empires,  Ur  remained  in  the  south,  like  Borsippa  in  the 
north,  the  great  seat  of  the  learning  of  the  Chaldeeans. 

Of  the  northern  tetrapolis,  passing  over  Babylon  for  the  pre- 
sent, the  ruins  of  Borsippa,  or  rather  of  the  great  temple  of  Bel- 
Merodach — all  that  is  left  of  the  city, — ^liave  been  discovered  in 
the  mound  of  Birs-Nimrud,  a  little  south  of  Babylon  ;  those  of 
Cutha  at  Ibrahim,  north-east  of  Babylon,  and  between  the  two 
rivers ;  and  those  of  Sippara  or  Sepharvaim  at  Sura  on  the  Eu- 
phrates, about  twenty  miles  above  Babylon.  The  sites  of  several 
lesser  cities  have  been  identified  with  much  probability. 

The  chief  edifices,  whose  ruins  are  buried  in  the  mounds  that 
mark  the  sites  of  these  cities,  appear  to  have  been  temples ;  for 
in  Chaldssa,  as  elsewhere,  whatever  mde  provision  was  made 
for  ordinary  dwellings,  architecture,  as  an  art,  was  created  by  re- 
ligion. The  great  Chald»an  towers,  of  which  that  of  Babel  was 
the  type,  were  temples.  Though  it  seems  certain  that  the  Tower 
of  Babel  itself  was  destroyed,  and  that  the  great  Temple  of  Belus 
at  Babylon  was  a  later  erection,  the  latter  was  no  doubt  modelled 

*  Bel  was  also  symbolised  4>oih  by  the  San  and  Saturn,  the  planet  throned  in  the 
■erenth  heaven,  and  whose  orbit  comprehended. all  the  rest;  Beltis  (or  M7litta)both 
by  the  Moon  and  Venns.  Mars  represented  Nergail,  the  God  of  War ;  and  Mercury, 
Nebo,  the  interpreter  of  the  diyine  wilL  The  goddess  Beltis  or  Mylitta  was  also  re- 
garded as  the  material  principle  embodied  in  the  earth,  water,  and  darkness,  as  Bel  was 
in  the  hearen,  air,  and  light.  In  this  character,  her  grove  at  Babylon  became  the  scene 
of  rites  as  licentious  as  those  of  the  Phoenician  Astarte.  Such  is  the  degradation  to 
which  the  subUme  conceptions  of  Sabsaism  have  always  tended. 
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on  the  former.  The  type  of  such  structures  can  still  be  partly 
traced  in  the  remains  of  Birs-Nimrud  at  Borsippa,  and,  in  a  less 
developed  form,  in  those  at  Mugheir  and  "Warka.  The  former, 
which  was  rebuilt  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  shows  the  completest  plan 
of  these  edifices ;  the  others,  which  are  referred  to  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  Chaldsean  monarchy  (about  b.o.  2234),  giving 
only  the  firet  germ.  The  ground-plan  is  an  exact  square,  with 
the  angles  (not  the  faces)  to  the  four  cardinal  points,  an  arrange- 
ment at  once  raising  the  presumption  of  an  astronomical  purpose ; 
nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  buildings  were  used  as  obser- 
vatories. From  this  base  the  building  rises  in  successive  stages, 
each  smaller  than  the  one  below,  thus  presenting  an  analogy  to 
the  pjTamidal  form  used  by  the  Egyptians,  the  more  interesting 
from  the  discovery  that  the  Pyramids  themselves  were  built  in 
stages.*  At  Birs-Nimrud,  however,  the  pyramid  is  oblique; 
in  other  words,  the  centres  of  the  stages  are  not  exactly  over 
one  another,  but  removed  towards  the  south-west,  so  that  the 
south-west  face  had  the  steepest  and  the  north-east,  or  back  of  the 
tower,  the  gentlest  asceilt.  The  complete  number  of  stories  at  Bor- 
sippa was  seven,  corresponding  to  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  five 
planets,  their  faces  being  distinguished  by  colours,  as  follows :  the 
basement,  black;  the  next  stage,  orange;  the  third,  red;  the 
fourth,  golden  (?) ;  the  fifth,  yellow ;  the  sixth,  blue ;  the  seventh, 
silver  (?).t  The  highest  stage  supported  the  shrine  or  chapel 
containing  the  sacred  ark.  These  stages  are  of  burnt  brick,  the 
basement  resting  on  a  platform  of  crude  brick  raised  a  few  feet 
above  the  alluvial  soil.  Their  areas  diminish  from  a.  square  of 
272  feet  at  the  base,  to  one  of  20  feet  at  the  summit.  The 
heights  are  unequal,  the  three  lower  stories  rising  26  feet  each^ 
and  the  four  upper  16  feet,  which  seems  also  to  have  been  the 
height  of  the  chapel  on  the  summit.  The  total  height  of  the  Birs- 
Nimrud  is  about  153  feet,  and  this  is  the  loftiest  known ;  the 
Babil,  or  Temple  of  Belus  at  Babylon,  being  about  140  feet  high, 
that  at  Warka  100,  and  that  at  Mugheir  only  50.  They  were 
thus  much  lower  than  the  Great  Pyramid,  which  was  originally 
480  feet  high.  Tliese  numbers  will  serve  to  correct  both  our 
childish  errors  respecting  the  Tower  of  Babel,  and  the  exaggerar 
tions  of  ancient  writers  about  the  Temple  of  Belus  at  Babylon. 

*  See  chap.  viL  p.  97. 

f  The  colours  marked  as  doubtful  can  scarcely  be  made  out  in  the  ruins.  The 
whole  aeries  seems  well  chosen  to  represent  the  planets  in  their  supposed  order,  namely, 
beginning  from  th6  nmwiit^ — the  moon  (rilver),  Mercury  (blue),  Venus  (yellow),  the 
Sun  (gold),  Mars  (red),  Jupiter  (orange),  Saturn^  the  malignant,  (black). 
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It  18  BuppoBed  that  the  upper  stories  contained  sleeping  chambers 
for  the  priests  in  summer ;  the  air  at  that  elevation  being  cooler 
and  freer  from  the  insects  that  infest  the  plain.  The  earlier  tem- 
ples had  a  smaller  nnmber  of  stages.  At  Mngheir  and  Warka 
only  two  are  now  vibible,  and  there  seem  never  to  have  been  more 
than  three  or  four.  The  Babil  shows  no  more  than  one ;  but  it  is 
stated  hj  ancient  writers  to  have  had  the  form  of  a  pyramid.  The 
earliest  form  seems  to  have  had  three  stories,  the  topmost  being 
formed  by  the  shrine ;  but  in  some  cases,  as  the  Babil,  this  may 
have  been  placed  only  on  a  tnincate<l  pyramid.  The  material  of 
tliese  stories  is  invariably  brick,  or  a  brick  casing  about  an  eartlien 
mound,  the  alluvial  plain  being  quite  destitute  of  stone.  In  the 
temple  at  Warka  the  bricks  are  merely  sun-dried :  in  that  at 
Mugheir  the  walls  of  sun-dried  bricks  are  faced  by  burnt  bricks  of 
a  small  size  and  inferior  quality.  The  cement  used  in  the  former 
is  mud,  with  reeds  for  binding — in  the  latter  bitumen,  without 
reeds.  These  edifices  are  thus  of  ruder  and  apparently  more  pri- 
mitive construction  than  that  adopted  by  the  Babel  builders,  who 
burnt  their  bricks  thoroughly.  Nor  need  this  excite  surprise, 
since  such  an  edifice  as  Babel  would  scarcely  be  attempted  till 
some  skill  had  been  acquired  by  earlier  experiments.  The  fact 
that  the  most  ancient  of  these  buildings  are  found  nearest  the 
Persian  Gulf,  coupled  with  the  precedence  of  the  maritime  city 
of  TJr,  strongly  favours  the  view,  that  the  first  Cushite  settlers 
occupied  the  district  near  the  sea.  The  materials  and  form  of 
these  tempIe-towei^  have  determined  the  peculiar  shape  assumed 
by  their  ruins.  The  upper  and  outer  portions,  falling  over  the 
rest,  and  becoming  disintegrated  by  the  atmosphere,  have  formed 
a  rude  mound  of  earth,  under  which  a  large  part  of  the  original 
structure  has  lain  hidden  and  protected,  awaiting  the  researches 
which,  in  our  own  day,  have  opened  a  new  page  of  the  oldest 
period  of  history. 

These  ruins  have  a  part  of  their  own  story  inscribed  upon  them 
in  characters  which  prove  the  vast  antiquity  of  the  art  of  writing 
among  the  Chaldseans.  In  this  case,  as  in  others,  the  race  of 
Ham  led  the  way  in  the  arts  most  needful  for  common  life.  "We 
can  hardly  hope  to  decide  the  question,  whether  writing  was 
invented  in  Egypt  and  Chaldaea  independently,  or  whether,  as 
seems  more  likely,  it  was  already  common  to  the  difiercnt  Hamitic 
races  before  their  separation.  At  all  events,  the  earliest  forms 
found  in  Chaldsea  point  unquestionably,  like  the  hieroglyphics  of 
Egypt,  to  a  pictorial  origin.    The  first  rude  attempts  to  commu- 
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uicate  the  idea  of  an  object  by  its  likenees  were  made  more  definite 
by  giving  that  likeness  a  conventional  form, — such  as  a  sqnare  for 
the  gi'onnd-plan  of  a  house,  five  lines  joined  perpendicularly  to 
another  for  the  hand,  and  mimy  similar  examples.  If  these  forms 
were  only  meant  to  convey  the  idea  of  the  thing  itself,  they  would 
form  a  symbolical  representation  of  objects ;  but  by  conveying 
also  the  idea  of  the  names  of  those  objects,  they  come  to  represent 
words^  and  thus  the  first  step  is  taken  in  the  art  of  writing. 
When  tlie  same  object  has  different  names,  its  pictorial  sign 
acquires  the  phonetic  value  of  each  of  those  names ;  and  as  the 
words,  for  which  signs  are  tlms  provided,  may  enter  as  syllables 
into  the  formation  of  other  words,  their  signs  receive  a  syllabic, 
and  no  longer  only  a  separate  value.  For  example,  if  our  own 
written  language  were  in  the  hieroglyphic  state,  the  pictorial  signfi 
for  a  hce  and  a  hind  might  form  that  for  the  word  hehind  ;  a  moon 
and  a  key  that  for  irwnkey :  and  the  same  signs  would  enter  into 
the  representation  of  all  other  words  containing  any  of  the  same 
^yllables.  But  even  where  the  characters  stand  for  less  simple 
words,  they  may  become  syllabic  by  a  process  of  abbreviation,  the 
sign  being  taken  for  only  the  initial  syllable  or  portion  of  the 
word.  Thus  the  sign  for  Uon  might  stand  for  the  syllable  M,  as  in 
fact  that  for  Asshur  represents,  in  cuneiform  writing,  the  syllable 
asj  with  many  other  such  examples.  The  final  step  to  alphabet- 
ical writing  is  then  taken  almost  imperceptibly ;  for  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  alphabetic  characters  were  once  syllabic, 
as  their  very  names  still  indicate. 

Tlie  first  stage  in  this  process  is  seen  in  the  Egyptian  hierogly- 
phics ;  the  second  in  the  hieratic  characters  derived  from  them, 
and  often  placed  beside  them  in  the  same  inscriptions.  What 
the  hieratic  writing  is  to  the  hieroglyphic,  the  like  is  the  cunei- 
form to  a  system  of  pictorial  representation  which  seems  to  have 
become  almost  obsolete  at  the  time  of  the  earliest  Chaldffian 
inscriptions.  But  some  traces  of  it  still  remain  in  very  early 
writings,  and  in  those  fixed  determinative  signs  which  give  a 
particular  significance  to  the  word  that  follows  them,  as  an  eight- 
rayed  star  for  the  name  of  a  god.  In  this  second  stage  the 
Chaldsean  characters  are  remarkable  for  consisting  entirely  of 
straight  lines,  without  curves.  These  lines  are,  in  the  earliest 
inscriptions,  of  uniform  thickness,  being  in  fact  scratches  made  by 
the  point  of  a  graving  tool  ;•  and  this  form  is  preserved  in  the 
numerous  engraved  gems  that  have  been  discovered.  The  plastic 
nature  of  their  building  materials,  however,  suggested  the  mode 
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of  forming  each  line  by  the  pressnre  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
graving-tool,  or  style,  leaving  the  peculiar  wedge-shaped  mark 
(V)  which  has  given  to  the  character  the  name  of  cuneiform. 
Such  are  the  simple  lines,  like  the  "  straight-strokes  "  and  "  pot- 
hooks "  of  our  school-days  (only  that  the  Chaldsean  writing  knows 
no  pothooks),  which,  combined  in  various  positions,  perpendicu- 
lar, horizontal,  and  oblique,  were  used  at  first  in  rude  imitation 
of  the  pictorial  symbols,  and  afterwards  modified  and  simplified 
into  syllabic  and  alphabetic  characters.  The  relation  of  these 
forms  to  the  Egyptian,  and  to  those  old  Semitic  or  "Phoenician" 
characters  from  which  all  the  European  alphabets  are  derived, 
is  too  wide  a  question  to  be  discussed  here.  Thus  much  we  may 
affirm, — that  alphabetic  writing  had  at  least  one  of  its  original 
sources  among  the  Chaldsaans. 

Nor  can  we  enter  upon  the  history  and  principles  of  the  re- 
cent discoveries  in  deciphering  these  i*ecords.  The  objection,  that 
we  have  no  instance  of  the  recovery  of  a  lost  language  in  an 
unknown  character,  fortified  by  the  case  of  the  undeciphered 
Etruscan  incriptions,  seems  not  unanswerable.  For  while,  on  the 
one  hand,  we  know  enough  of  the  principles  of  pictorial  writing 
to  have  some  clue  to  the  ihmgs  for  which  the  characters  are 
meant,  some  at  least  of  the  names  of  those  things  are  furnished 
us  by  languages  akin  to  those  of  the  countries  where  we  find  these 
inscriptions;  and  thus- we  can  approach  the  problem  firom  two 
different  sides.  But  this  would  avail  little  without  some  more 
definite  key,  such  as  the  Eosetta  stone  supplies  for  the  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics;  and  this  is  partly  furnished  by  the  bilingual  and 
trilingual  inscriptions,  especially  that  of  Darius  Hystaspis  at  Be- 
histan,  in  spite  of  the  drawback  that  each  of  the  versions  is  in 
the  cuneiform  character.  This  field  of  research  is  encumbered 
with  difficulties  far  greater  than  in  the  parallel  case  of  the  hiero- 
glyphics. The  distinct  preservation  of  the  pictorial  stage  in  Egypt 
gives  a  far  plainer  clue  to  the  meaning  of  the  charactera ;  and  in 
the  second  stage,  as  the  Egyptians  were  one  race,  with  a  common 
language,  each  of  the  hieratic  characters  has  but  one  phonetic 
value,  while  the  cuneiform  signs  represent  the  many  difierent 
names  which  the  same  object  bore  among  the  mixed  population 
of  Chaldsea.  Still,  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  the  two  cases  are  so 
bx  alike  in  principle,  that  the  critic  who  regards  cuneiform  inter- 
pretation as  delusive,  should  consistently  deny  the  power  of  de- 
ciphering Egyptian  hieroglyphics.    In  both  cases  a  special  aid  is 
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afforded  by  the  occurrence  of  proper  names ;  and  in  both  the  re- 
sults obtained  go  far  to  vindicate  the  method. 

The  facility  with  which  the  cuneiform  characters  were  im- 
pressed on  the  plastic  clay,  as  compared  with  the  process  of  en- 
graving on  the  granite  and  sandstone  of  Egypt,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  nature  of  the  material  (so  much  more  durable  t^an  tho 
perishable  papyri)  on  the  other,  has  preserved  for  us  a  vast  body 
of  Ohaldsean,  Assyrian,  and  Babylonian  literature.  The  cunei- 
form inscriptions  are  partly  on  bricks  and  partly  on  tablets.  The 
bricks  seem  to  bear  none  but  royal  inscriptions,  commemorating 
the  kings  who  built  the  edifices  to  which  they  belonged.  The 
tablets  are  real  looka^  and  the  whole  body  of  them  forms  a  vast 
library.  The  mass  of  writing  on  some  of  them  is  immense,  the 
characters  being  as  fine  and  the  lines  as  close  as  those  of  an  ordi- 
nary octavo  page.  The  means  taken  to  secure  the  writing  from 
injury  are  equally  curious  and  effectual.  After  the  inscribed  clay 
had  been  burnt  to  a  terra-cotta  far  more  durable  than  most  sorts 
of  stone,  it  was  coated  with  another  layer,  on  which  the  inscrip- 
tion was  repeated,  and  the  whole  was  again  fired,  so  that  the  in- 
terior writing  might  be  brought  to  light  long  after  the  exterior  was 
effaced.  Besides  the  inscriptions,  many  of  these  tablets  bear  the 
impression  of  seals,  stamped  by  a  cylindrical  roller  run  across  or 
round  them,  so  that  the  device  is  repeated  several  times.  The 
writing  of  the  inscriptions  is  from  right  to  left.  This  brief  and 
general  account  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  which  applies  alike 
to  the  old  Chaldsean,  the  Assyrian,  and  the  later  Babylonian,  will 
prepare  us  to  appreciate  the  light  they  throw  on  the  history  of 
these  kingdoms. 

These  records  are,  however,  silent  respecting  the  first  period 
of  the  Chaldsean  monarchy,  that  identified  with  the  name  of  Nim- 
rod.  To  the  statements  of  Scripture  concerning  him,  we  can  only 
add  the  fact  of  his  deification  by  the  name  of  Bel-Nipru,  or  Bel- 
Nimrod,  which  is  interpreted  "  the  god  of  the  chase,"  an  exact 
equivalent  to  the  "  mighty  hunter  before  Jehovah."  *  His  tradi- 
tional fame  in  those  regions  is  only  equalled  by  that  of  Solomon 
and  Alexander ;  and  these  old  traditions  are  still  cherished  by  the 
Arabs,  who  attach  his  name  to  the  chief  heaps  of  ruins  that  stand 
on  the  Chaldcean  plain.  Nor  is  his  renown  confined  to  the  eartb, 
if  at  least  it  was  in  his  honour,  as  tradition  says,  that  the  constella- 

*  Rawlinson  derives  Nipru  from  the  root  napar — ^to  purtue^  or  cauu  to  jUt,  The 
name  is  also  seen  in  that  of  the  city  of  Kipur  (now  N%fftr\  the  Biblical  Cahieh,  which 
was  probably  the  chief  seat  of  the  wonJiip  of  Nimrod. 
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tion  of  Orion  received  from  the  Chaldees  the  name  handed  down 
by  the  Arab  astronomers,  of  '^  the  giant." 

The  first  Chaldsean  monarchy  lasted,  according  to  the  scheme 
set  forth  above,  a  little  more  tlian  two  centuries  and  a  half  (b.c. 
2234 — 1976).  Berosus  does  not  name  any  of  the  eleven  kings 
whom  he  assigns  to  this  dynasty,  bnt  Ovid  *  alludes  to  a  certain 
OrcbamuB  as  the  seventh  in  snccession  from  Belus.  A  point  of 
mythical  genealogy  in  a  poet  of  the  Augustan  age  could  have 
no  historical  value,  unless  we  could  trace  it  to  some  historical 
source.  But  recent  researches  have  brought  to  light  a  name 
which  bears  a  curious  resemblance  to  this  Orchamus.  TJrukh,  or 
Urkham,  has  inscribed  his  name,  with  the  title  of  "  King  of  Ur 
and  Kingi-Accad,"  on  the  basement  story  of  all  those  Ghaldsean 
buildings  whose  rude  workmanship  and  sun-dried  bricks,  with 
the  absence  of  lime-mortar,  prove  them  to  be  the  most  ancient  of 
all ;  for  instance,  at  Mugheir  (Ur),  "Warka  (Erech),  Niffer  (l^ipur 
or  Calneh),  and  Senkereh  (Ellasar).  He  may,  therefore,  be  safely 
regarded  as  the  earliest  of  the  kings  whose  names  occur  on  the 
monuments.  "  It  is  evident,"  says  Professor  Ilawlinson,t  "  from 
the  size  and  number  of  these  works,  that  their  erector  had  the  com- 
mand of  a  vast  amount  of  naked  human  strength,  and  did  not 
scruple  to  employ  that  strength  in  constructions  . .  .  .  designed  to 
extend  his  own  fame  and  to  perpetuate  his  own  glory.  We  may 
gather  from  this  that  he  was  either  an  oppressor  of  his  people,  like 
some  of  the  Pyramid  Kings  in  Egypt,  or  else  a  conqueror,  who 
thus  employed  the  numerous  captives  carried  off  in  his  expedi- 
tions." His  buildings  appear  to  have  been  temples  to  all  the 
chief  Chaldsean  deities.  Their  construction,  though  rude,  exhibits 
considerable  mechanical  skill ;  and  a  careful  system  of  drainage 
is  employed.  The  inscriptions  of  this  king  are  all  of  the  second 
stage,  in  which  the  lines  bear  some  rough  likeness  to  the  older 
pictorial  symbols.  The  engraving  of  his  signet  cylinder  is  much 
lesB  rude  than  the  inscriptions.  :|: 

Umkh  must  almost  certainly  be  ascribed  to  the  thtrd  dynasty 
of  Berosus,  which  we  have  seen  reason  to  identify  with  the  Cush- 
ite  monarchy  of  Nimrod.  §    The  close  of  this  dynasty,  according 

*  Mttam,  iv.  212,  218.  f  Five  Great  Monarchiee,  vol.  i.  pp.  199,  200. 

t  This  point  is  rather  doubtful,  from  the  fact  that  the  cylinder  itself  is  lost,  and  we 
l^iTc  only  the  engraying  of  it  in  the  TVaveU  of  Sir  R.  E.  Porter,  who  once  possessed  it. 
It  is  copied  in  Rawlinson's  Five  Great  Monarchies,  yol.  1.  p.  118. 

§  Later  inscriptions  bear  another  name,  which  it  is  proposed  to  read  as  Ugi,  the  son 
of  Umkh,  who  finished  some  of  his  father*s  buildings  at  Ur,  and,  in  particular,  the  tem- 
ple of  the  moon-goddess. 
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to  the  .above  scheme  (b.c.  1976),  synchronises  with  the  early  h'fe 
of  Abraham,  whose  birth  falls,  according  to  the  common  chronol- 
ogy, in  B.O.  1996.  About  fifty  years  later,  we  read  of  the  great 
expedition  against  the  land  of  Canaan,  1200  miles  distant,  by 
ChedorlaomeTy  whose  name  seems  to  be  Hamitic,  while  his  title, 
"  King  of  Elam,"  points  to  a  conquest  of  the  Chaldflean  plain  by 
the  Elymeean  mountaineers.  The  monuments  are  said  to  bear 
traces  of  some  such  revolution ;  and  this  must  therefore  be  the 
fourth  or  Chaldaean  dynasty  of  Berosus,  who  assigns  to  it  forty- 
nine  kings  in  a  period  exceeding  450  years  (b.c.  1976 — 1618),  a 
period  very  nearly  contemporary  with  the  430  years  from  the  call 
of  Abraham  to  the  Exodus  in  b.c.  1491. 

In  fact,  this  period  was  marked  near  the  beginning,  as  well  as 
at  its  end,  by  what  may  be  truly  called  an  exodus  of  the  chosen 
race.  The  Scripture  narrative,  regarding,  this  movement  in  its 
relation  to  the  Divine  purposes  and  promise,  ascribes  it  to  God's 
call  of  Abraham  ;  but  that  call  may  have  been  given  by  events 
connected  with  the  political  movements  of  the  coimtry.  The 
Elamitic  conquerors,  like  the  new  king  in  Egypt  who  knew  not 
Joseph,  may  .have  begun  to  oppress  the  race  of  Shem,  who  pre- 
served the  worship  of  the  true  God.  At  all  events,  the  migration 
of  the  family  of  Terah  was  not  the  only  great  movement  of  the 
Semitic  race  up  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates.  Tlie  Phcenicians 
pursued  the  same  course  about  the  same  period ;  and  while  the 
family  of  Terah  remained  at  Charran,  they  pressed  on  past  the 
ranges  of  Lebanon  to  the  strip  of  coast  in  the  Mediterranean, 
which  became  so  famous  under  their  name.  Their  great  city  of 
Sidon  was  already  built  when  Abraham  lived  in  Canaan. 

Chedorlaomer's  movement  in  the  same  direction,  when  he 
reduced  the  five  cities  of  the  plain  to  tributaries,  may  have  origi- 
nated in  the  desire  to  reconquer  the  fiigitive  Semites.  This 
monarch  is  the  greatest  of  the  Elamitic  dynasty,  and  perhaps  its 
founder.  His  name,  which  the  LXX  give  in  the  form  Chodol- 
logomor,  is  now  explained  as  Kudur-lagamer,  the  Servant  of 
Ldgamer^  a  Susianian  deity.*    The  most  interesting  point  in  his 

*  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  formerly  identified  him  with  Kudur-mabuk,  whose  name  appears 
on  inscriptions  at  Ur,  with  the  title  Apda  Martu,  which  was  interpreted  Raoagtr  of  the 
Went  Sir  Henry  now  doubts  this  interpretation,  and  places  Endur-^nabuk  considerably 
later  than  Ghedoriaomer.  Some  Egyptologers  hare  sappoeed  a  connection  between  the 
expedition  of  Chedorlaomer  and  the  invasion  of  the  Shepherd  Kings,  the  latter  being 
driven  out  by  the  former.  If  the  comparative  chronology  can  be  depended  on,  the 
so-called  "Assyrian''  dynasty  of  the  Shepherds  (tiie  Sixteenth)  wonkl  be  Chaldrnms, 
probably  the  branch  that  reigned  at  Nineveh. 
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second  expedition^  the  story  of  wliich  we  have  already  told,  is  his 
alliance  with  the  three  kings — ^Tidal,  king  of  nations ;  Amraphel, 
king  of  Shinar ;  and  Arioch,  king  of  Ellasar.  In  this  quadruple 
alliance  recent  inquires  find  a  record  of  the  four  races  which, 
from  the  earliest  known  period,  composed  the  mixed  population 
of  Chaldiea.  The  "  nations  "  led  by  Tidal  were  the  Turanian  or 
Scythian  nomad  tribes,  by  whom  the  country  was  first  peopled : 
the  Semites  who  remained  in  the  country  seem  to  have  already 
eetablished  themselves  under  Amraphel  at  Babylon,  afterwards 
the  capital  of  their  race,  though  in  subjection  to  Chedorlaomer : 
the  name  of  Aiioch  seems  to  mark  him  as  the  head  of  the  Aryan 
population :  while  the  Hamite  race  is  represented  by  Chedorlao- 
mer himself.  All  this  agrees  with  the  name  of  KiprcUhrarbat 
(four  nations  or  tongues)  which  is  given,  in  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions, to  the  subjects  of  this  dynasty.  And  this  mixture  lasted 
under  the  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  and  Medo-Persian  empires,  only 
that  the  Hamite  race  are  merged  in  the  later  Semitic  develop- 
ment. The  Medo-Persian  kings  found  it  necessary  to  publish 
their  edicts  in  the  three  chief  forms  of  language, — their  own, 
which  is  Aryan,  the  Assyrian,  which  is  Semitic,  and  the  Scythic 
or  Turanian.* 

The  repulse  of  the  confederate  kings  by  Abraham  seems  to 
have  put  an  end  to  Chaldaean  conquests  beyond  the  Euphrates. 
The  notices  of  the  family  of  !Nahor,  in  the  history  of  Isaac  and 
Jacob,  show  Upper  Mesopotamia  apparently  in  a  state  of  patriarch- 
al independ^ice.  But  the  eastern  part  of  that  region,  along  the 
valley  of  the  Tigris,  or  Assyria  Proper,  was  evidently  subject  to 
the  Chaldsean  monarchy ;  for  an  inscription  records  the  building 
of  a  temple  at  Kileh-Shergat  by  Shamasr-Vul,  the  son  of  Ismi-Da- 
gon,  about  b.o.  1850 ;  and  this  Shamas-Yul  appears  to  have  been 
fi  viceroy  of  Assyria,  since  another  son  of  Ismi-Dagon  reigned  in 
Chaldsea  Proper.  The  names  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  kings  have 
been  discovered  on  the  monuments ;  and  this  is  supposed  to  be 
nearer  to  the  true  number  of  the  dynasty  than  the  forty-nine 
ascribed  to  Berosus,  whose  numbers  may  easily  have  been  cor- 
rupted. The  records  indicate  a  gmdual  removal  of  the  seat  of 
government  up  the  valley  from  the  original  capital  at  Ur,  till  it 
becomes  fixed  at  Babylon — a  movement  which  would  extend  the^ 
arts  and  civilization  of  the  Chaldseans  to  the  northern  *parts  of 

*  By  a  carious  coincidezice,  the  valley  having  fallen  again  under  the  dominion  of  a 
Turanian  race,  public  documents  are  issued  in  Turkish,  which  is  Turanian ;  Persian, 
vrhich  is  Aryan ;  and  Arabic,  which  is  Semitic 
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Mesopotamia.  The  whole  region  of  Upper  and  Lower  Mesopo- 
tamia Beems  to  have  been  ultimately  included  in,  the  empire. 

The  final  overthrow  of  this  great  Cushite  kingdom  appears  to 
have  been  effected  by  the  Arabs  of  the  desert.  The  western  fron- 
tier might  have  seemed  sufficiently  protected  from  invasion  by  the 
vast  waste  ocean  of  sand.  But  it  has  always  been  the  cliarac- 
teristic  of  the  Arab  tribes  to  multiply  and  flourish  in  those  abodes 
so  congenial  to  their  wild  nature,  almost  unseen  by  their  civilized 
neighbours,  on  whom  they  have  poured  down  their  collected  force 
when  the  torrent  of  invasion  was  least  looked  for.  In  the  plain 
of  Mesopotamia  they  have  always  been  intruding,  like  the  sands 
of  their  own  deserts.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  they  formed  a  con- 
siderable element  of  the  population  from  very  early  times.  Under 
the  Assyrian  Empire  there  were  at  least  thirty  of  their  tribes 
between  the  two  great  rivers,  and  they  even  extended  into  Media. 
At  the  present  day  they  have  overrun  the  whole  country ;  but, 
like  their  own  sands  again,  these  early  Arabs  left  no  other  monu- 
ments of  their  power  than  the  destruction  of  the  civilization  that 
flourished  before.  It  was  not  till  long  afterwards  that  they  learned, 
from  the  nations  they  conquered,  the  arts  and  science  for  which  they 
were  famous  in  the  middle  ages.  No  records  are  preserved  of  their 
conquest  of  Chaldaea,  beyond  the  mention  by  Berosus  of  an  Ara- 
bian dynasty  (his  fifth)  of  nine  kings,  for  a  period  of  245  years  (b.c. 
1518 — 1273).  They  interpose  as  a  great  historic  blank  between 
the  fall  of  the  Chaldsean  Empire  and  the  rise  of  the  Assyrian. 

Such  a  wave  of  Semite  population  could  not  pass  over  the  land 
without  giving  a  vast  impulse  to  that  tendency  which  the  Hamite 
race  has  always  shown  to  develope  itself  into  the  Semitic  type,  a 
development  which  must  have  been  greatly  aided  by  the  influence 
of  Assyria,  now  released  from  the  ChaldaBan  yoke.  When,  there- 
fore, this  latter  power  grew  into  an  empire,  we  are  not  surprised 
to  find  it  bearing  a  Semitic  character.  But  the  old  Chaldsean 
stock  survived ;  and  even  retained  the  best  pait  of  its  ancient 
power,  the  supremacy  in  letters,  art,  and  science.  Their  archi- 
tecture and  writing  were  adopted  by  the  Assyrians.  Their  men 
of  learning  retained  the  power  of  the  priesthood,  and  formed  an 
honoured  and  powerful  caste,  which  may  be  traced  even  down  to 
the  time  of  the  Parthian  dominion.  TTie  common  people,  how- 
ever, seem  to  have  been  merged  in  the  Semitic  population,  as 
they  certainly  adopted  a  Semitic  form  of  language.  We  shall 
soon  have  to  relate  the  revolution  by  which  the  Chaldaean  dynasty 
of  Nabopolassar  founded  a  new  empire  at  Babylon  after  the  lapse 
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of  nearly  nine  centuries  (b.o.  625),  and  the  prowess  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar achieved  the  conquests  vainly  attempted  by  Chedorlaomer. 
It  remains  to  notice  those  arts  of  civilization  which  found  one 
of  their  two  earliest  homes  on  the  plains  of  Chaldsea.  Professor 
Bawlinson  has  well  observed,  that  ^^  for  the  last  three  thousand 
years  the  world  has  been  mainly  indebted  for  its  advancement  to 
the  Semitic  and  Indo-European  races ;  but  it  was  otherwise  in 
the  first  ages.  Egypt  and  Babylon — ^l^izraim  and  Nimrod,  both 
descendants  of  Ham — led  the  way,  and  acted  as  the  pioneers  of 
mankind  in  the  various  untrodden  fields  of  art,  literature,  and 
science.  Alphabetic  writing,  astronomy,  history,  chronology, 
architecture,  plastic  art,  sculpture,  navigation,  agriculture,  textile 
industry,  seem  all  of  them  to  have  had  their  origin  in  one  or  other 
of  these  two  countries."  *  Of  the  architecture  and  writing  of 
the  ChaldsBans  we  have  already  spoken.  Further  details  respect- 
ing the  manufacture  of  their  bricks  and  the  construction*  of  their 
edifices  will  be  found  in  the  works  descriptive  of  the  recent  dis- 
coveries. Their  massive  temples -seem  to  have  been  almost  desti- 
tute of  external  ornament ;  the  interiors  were  decorated  with 
small  pieces  of  choice  stones,  as  agate,  alabaster,  and  marble,  and 
with  plates  of  gold,  fixed  to  the  walls  by  metal  nails.  Of  tlieir 
domestic  architecture  we  have  but  scanty  remains.  The  struc- 
tures on  which,  next  to  their  temples,  they  bestowed  most  pains, 
were  their  tombs,  which  are  collected  in  great  numbers  about  the 
principal  cities.  This  fact,  coupled  with  the  paucity  of  tombs 
found  in  Assyria  and  Upper  Babylonia,  suggests  the  belief  that, 
down  to  the  latest  age  of  those  empires,  the  dead  were  brought 
from  all  parts  of  Mesopotamia  for  interment  in  the  sacred  soil  of 
CSialdsea.  Some  of  the  cemeteries,  however,  as  at  Mugheir  (TJr), 
bear  the  marks  of  one  age,  and  that  probably  the  most  ancients 
These  old  tombs  are  of  three  kinds.  The  first  is  a  vault  of  sun- 
dried  bricks  laid  in  mud,  constructed  in  the  form  of  a  fa^  arch, 
like  some  of  the  Egyptian  buildings  and  the  Scythian  tombs. 
Prom  the  tops  of  the  side  walls,  which  slope  a  little  outwards, 
courses  of  brick  are  laid  so  as  to  project  inwards  till  they  almost 
meet  at  the  summit,  which  is  closed  by  a  jingle  brick.  These 
seem  to  have  been  family  tombs;  for  they  generally  contain 
three  or  four  skeletons,  with  drinking  vessels  and  articles  of  orna- 
ment. The  next  form  is  a  clay  coffin,  in  the  shape  of  a  dish- 
cover,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  skeleton. is  seen,  lying  on  a 
mat.   Never  more  than  two  skeletons  are  found  together,  and  these 

•  Five  Qreat  M<marekie$f  vol  L  p.  76. 
TOL.  I. — 14 
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are  male  and  female,  doubtless  htifiband  and  wife.  The  third  sort 
of  cofSn  is  composed  of  two  bell-fihaped  jars,  placed  month  to  month 
with  holes  at  ^e  smaller  ends.  The  coffins  are  laid  in  rows,  and 
often  in  several  layers,  not  beneath  the  snrface  of  the  oozy  plain, 
but  under  artificial  mounds,  which  are  provided  with  an  elaborate 
system  of  drainage.  The  drinking  vessels,  ornamental  vases,  and 
^  lamps  found  in  the  tombs  give  us  numerous  examples  of  the  skill 
to  which  the  Chaldseans  attained  in  pottery.  Tools  and  weapons 
are  also,  found,  which  mark,  bere  as  elsewhere,  the  distinction 
between  a  "  stone  "  and  a  "  bronze  or  iron  "  age.  Almost  frwn 
the  earliest  times  we  find  traces  of  the  art  of  working  metal 
into  small  articles  for  use  and  ornament,  as  nails,  bolts,  rings, 
chains,  bracelets,  earrings,  and  fishhooks.  The  only  metals  so 
employed  are  gold,  copper,  tin,  lead,  and  iron  :  the  absence  of 
silver  deserves  notice :  a  bronze  of  copper  and  tin  is  also  used. 
Of  textile  fabrics  we  must  not  expect  to  find  many  remains  ;  but 
the  delicately  striped  and  fringed  dresses  seen  on  the  most  ancient 
signet  cylinders  confirm  the  fame  of  those  "  goodly  Babylonish 
garments,"  which  had  been  imported  into  Palestine,  and  which 
Achan  coveted,  in  the  time  of  Joshua.  Linen  is  said  to  have 
been  found  adhering  to  some  of  the  skeletons ;  and  their  heads 
rest  on  a  sort  of  tasseled  cushion.* 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  an  extensive  commeroe  wss 
carried  on  from  the  ports  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  along  the  course 
of  the  Euphrates,  and  by  caravans  across  the  Syrian  Desert,  and 
that  the  Phoenicians  obtained  ivory  and  other  Indian  products  by 
way.  of  Babylon. 

It  is,  however,  by  their  cultivation  of  arithmetic  and  astrono- 
my, and  the  application  of  these  sciences  to  the  uses  of  common 
life,  that  the  Chaldseans  have  left  the  most  permanent  impress 
upon  all  succeeding  ages.  To  say  nothing  of  the  probability  that 
they  devised  the  system  of  mapping  out  and  naming  the  stars, 
which  was  already  known  to  Job,  it  is  to  their  astronomical 
records  that  we  oVe  the  existence  of  any  approach  to  a  trast- 
worthy  chronology  of  those  remote  ages ;  while  all  the  systems  of 
weights  and  measures  used  throughout  the  civilized  world,  down 
to  the  present  time,  are  based  more  or  less  upon  that  which  they 
invented.f    Their  inscriptions,  which  contain  some  very  curious 

*  For  further  detaBiB  on  all  these  points^  see  Bawlinson,  J^tw  Ortat  Monarekki, 
YoL  i.  ch.  ▼.,  from  which  the  above  account  is  abridged. 

f  For  a  full  account  of  this  B3r8tein,  and  its  relations  to  thoee  of  other  liatioDS,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  B$ekh^$  Metroloffitcke  UnUrtuehunffen,  to  the  review  of  that  work 
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arithmetical  tables,  perpetuate  their  simple  and  natural  form  of 
decimal  notation,  in  which,  as  in  the  Boman,  new  signs  are  used 
for  10,  50,  100,  and  1000.  But  they  also  used  the  sexagesimal 
scale,  which  unites  the  advantages  of  the  decimal  and  duodeci- 
mal ;  and,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention,  their 
denominations  of  numerical  quantity  advance  by  multiples  of  10 
and  6  alternately. 

Astronomical  science  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  portion  of 
the  learning  which  was  handed  down  by  the  Chaldaean  priests  as 
an  hereditary  possession.  Like  the  Egyptians,  they  enjoyed  a 
clear  sky  and  an  unbounded  horizon ;  and  they  seem  to  have  cul- 
tivated astronomy  independently,  and  even  more  successfully  than 
the  kindred  race.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  mapped 
out  the  Zodiac,  invented  the  nomenclature  which  we  still  use  for 
the  seven  days  of  the  week,*  divided  the  days  into  equinoctial 
hours,  as  distinguished  firom  the  hours  of  variable  length  which 
depend  on  sunrise  and  sunset,  and  measured  time  by  the  water- 
clock.  Ptolemy  has  preserved  notices  of  the  great  accuracy  of 
their  observations,  especially  in  the  calculation  of  a  lunar  eclipse 
in  B.a  721.  Connected  with  their  astronomy  and  star-worship, 
they  had  an  elaborate  system  of  judicial  astrology. 

But  all  these  matters,  however  interesting,  belong  rather  to  a 
0ciaitific  discussion  of  their  antiquities  than  to  a  strictly  histori- 
cal work.  The  reader  who  desires  to  master  the  whole  subject 
must  peruse  those  recent  works  to  which  we  have  throughout  ac- 
knowledged our  obligations,  and  which  have  lifted  the  comer  of 
that  veil  which  we  may  hope  to  see  more  completely  withdrawn 
from  this  most  ancient  scene  in  the  history  of  the  world,  when  the 
vast  mass  of  existing  inscriptions  shall  have  been  deciphered. 

by  Mr.  Gtote,  in  the  Cltutieal  Muamm^  vol.  L,  and  to  ihe  artides  on  Weights  and 
lieasarea,  in  Smith's  Dietumary  ofAniiquUUty  2nd  edition. 

*  This  nomenclature  was  based  on  the  idea  that  each  hour  of  the  day  was  govemed 
by  a  planet,  and  each  day  by  the  governor  of  its  first  hour ;  and  from  this  one  the 
day  received  its  name.  In  the  Solar  System,  commonly  called  the  ''Ptolemaic,**  the 
pknete  are  placed  round  the  earth  (as  a  centre),  in  the  foUowing  order,  reckoning 
inmard$:^l)  Satam,  (2)  Jupiter,  (8)  Mars,  (4)  The  Sun,  (5)  Venus,  (6)  Mercury, 
(7)  The  Moon.  The  Chaldiean  week  seems  to  have  begun  with  Saturday^  its  first 
hour  and  first  day  being  sacred  to  Saturn^  the  star  whose  sphere  embraced  all  the 
rest,  the  symbol  of  the  god  Bel ;  but  it  makes  no  diflference  where  we  begin.  Then, 
reckoning  in  the  above  order,  the  25th  hour  falls  to  the  Sun,  and  this  is  the  ^first 
liour  of  Sunday;  tibe  first  of  the  next  day,  Monday ^  falls  to  the  Moon;  of  Tuesday 
to  Mar$;  of  Wednadayto  Mercury  ;  of  Thursday  to  Jupiter  ;  and  of  Friday  to 
Venm.  The  matter  is  Ailly  discussed  by  Archdeacon  Hare,  in  the  FhUoloyical 
Museum,  vol  L 
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We  have  now  to  turn  onr  eyes  to  the  great  Ab&tbiajsi  Mon- 
archy, which  we  find  established  on  the  ruins  of  the  Old  Baby- 
lonian Empire,  at  the  close  of  the  period  of  245  years  (b.c.  1518 
— 1273),  which  Berosus  assigns  to  his  Fifth  Dynasty  of  Arabians. 

Its  original  seat  was  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Tigris,  where 
the  district  about  Nineveli,  in  the  angle  between  the  Tigris  and 
its  confluent,  the  Great  Zab,  preserved  the  ancient  name  in  the 
dialectic  form,  Aturia.  With  the  growing  power  of  the  kingdom, 
the  name  of  Assyria  was  extended  to  the  whole  of  Upper  Meso- 
potamia, between  Mounts  Masius  and  Zagros,  on  the  north  and 
9ast,  the  Euphrates  on  the  west,  and  the  natural  line  which  di- 
vides it  from  the  alluvial  level  on  the  south.  This  region  has  a 
'much  more  varied  surface  and  a  cooler  climate  than  the  Chaldsean 
plain.  The  greater  part  of  it  consists  of  undulating  pastures, 
diversified  by  woodlands,  and  watered  by  the  numerous  confluents 
of  the  Tigris ;  but  the  valleys  furnish  arable  soil  almost  as  rich  as 
the  Chaldeean  plain  itself;  and  the  natural  products  of  the  two 
regions  are  not  very  different.  On  the  north  and  east,  the  coun- 
try assumes  an  Alpine  character. 

The  Book  of  Genesis  contains  the  record  of  the  primeval  foun- 
dation of  this  kingdom  at  Ninevbh.*  Though  the  text  is  obscure 
on  one  point,  it  clearly  derives  the  kingdom  of  Asshur  from  that 
of  Nimrod ;  and  all  our  information  tends  to  the  same  result, 
namely  that,  though  the  Assyrian  people  were  Semitic,  the  dy- 
nasty was  ChaldfiBan.  The  traditions  preserved  by  the  Greeks 
make  Kinus  the  son  of  Belus,  and  Semiramis  the  daughter  of 
Derceto,  and  represent  the  Babylonian  religion  as  established  in 
Assyria ;  while  the  local  tradition  of  the  present  day,  with  its 
usual  strange  fidelity  to  hidden  facts,  connects  the  name  of  Kim- 
rod  with  the  ancient  remains  of  Assyria  as  well  as  of  Babylonia. 
We  have  seen  that  the  newly  discovered  records  represent  Assyria 
as  a  vice-royalty  under  the  Chaldsean  empire ;  and  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  latter  by  the  Arabs  (about  b.o.  1273)  would  give  the 
former  the  fairest  opportunity  of  rising  to  an  independent  state. 
It  is  not  till  much  later  still  that  we  have  trustworthy  accounts 
of  Assyrian  history,  and  we  need  only  glance  at  the  mythical 
legends  with  which  the  Greek  writers  fill  up  the  interval. 

These  l^ends  represent  the  rapid  rise  of  a  great  conquering 
power,  under  a  mighty  king,  and  a  mightier  queen,  who  derive 
their  lineage  from  the  gods,  and  whose  degenerate  successors  grow 

*  Gen.  iz.  11 :  comp.  p.  46. 
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feebler  and  feebler  till  the  last  of  them  periflhes  by  a  fate  worthy 
of  the  catastrophe  of  a  Greek  tragedy.  Nmus,  son  of  Belus,  is 
the  "hero  eponymns"  of  the  Empire.*  The  warrior  queen, 
SKifTRAins,  daughter  of  the  goddess  Derceto,  is  one  of  those  imper- 
sonations of  masculine  energy  in  a  female  form,  in  which  the  Ori- 
ental imagination  delighted ;  f  while  the  last  of  her  descendants, 
Sabdakapalus,  is  a  man  whose  effeminate  character  completes 
the  contrast  between  the  close  of  the  dynasty  and  its  commence- 
ment, but  who  yet  knows  how  to  die  with  courage  worthy  of  a 
king.  The  acts  ascribed  to  these  sovereigns  may  be  related  in  a 
few  words.  Ninus,  having  revolted  firom  the  King  of  Babylon, 
whom  he  takes  prisoner  and  puts  to  death,  overruns  Armenia,  Asia 
minor,  and  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  as  far  as  the  Tanais,  subdues 
the  Modes  and  Persians,  and  makes  war  upon  the  Bactrians. 
Semiramis,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  chief  nobles,  coming  to  the 
camp  before  Bactra,  takes  the  city  by  a  bold  stroke.  Her  courage 
wins  the  love  of  Ninus,  and  she  becomes  his  queen.  On  his  death 
(according  to  one  account,  by  her  own  hand)  she  succeeds  to  the 
&rone,  and  undertakes  the  conquest  of  India  with  one  of  those 
armies  which  Oriental  imagination  numbered  by  millions ;  but  she 
is  ntteily  defeated  by  the  Indian  king,  Stabobrates.^  To  these  two 
sovereigns  the  Greek  tradition  ascribed  nearly  all  the  great  works 
orf  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  Ninas  built  Nineveh, 
on  a  scale  so  vast  that  it  might  surpass  any  city  that  should  ever 
be  erected ;  and  the  great  pyramid  outside  its  walls  formed  his 
tomb.  To  Semiramis  were  ascribed  the  edifices  of  Babylon,  the 
canals,  the  dykes  along  the  rivers,  and  most  of  the  other  great 
works  in  Babylonia  as  well  as  Assyria.  Her  personal  character 
seems  to  be  the  ideal  of  a  female  demigod  according  to  the  Orien- 
tal standard,  to  which  history  exhibits  an  occasional  approach. 
Founded  on  the  characteristics  which  we  see  in  Derceto,  Astarte, 
and  Dido,  she  exhibits  also  some  of  the  qualities  of  Catherine  of 
Eussia.  The  stories  of  her  amours  are  doubtless  connected  with 
a  well  known  aspect  of  Oriental  onythology ;  and,  in  later  times, 
many  of  the  mounds  which*  covered  ruined  cities  were  called  the 
graves  of  the  lovers  of  Semiramis. 

Ninyas,  §  the  feeble  son  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis,  is  the  head  of 

*  His  name  is  evidently  derived  from  that  of  Nineveh.    It  does  not  ocear  in  Serip- 
ture  or  in  the  native  records ;  for  it  has  no  connection  with  Kimrod. 
f  Semiiamia  (from  Bhem  and  Jtam)  signifiefl  the  exalted  name, 
%  This  name  is  said  to  be  the  Sanskrit  StavarapaHe^  that  is,  Lwd  of  the  Terra  Firma, 
§  This  name  is  sunply  a  patronymic  from  Ninus. 
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a  degenerate  race,  of  whom  nothing  worth  notice  is  recorded  till 
we  come  to  the  end  of  the  monarchy  and  the  death  of  Sardanapalus. 
This  last  king  of  Assyria,  says  the  legend,  abandoned  all  care  for 
his  falling  empire,  and,  shntting  himself  np  in  his  palace  with  his 
women,  passed  his  time  in  effeminate  luxury.  But  when  Arbaces, 
the  satrap  of  Media,  and  Belesis,  the  chief  of  the  Ghaldsean 
priests  of  Babylon,  marched  against  him  in  leagued  rebellion,  he 
suddenly  took  the  field,  and,  after  performing  prodigies  of  valour, 
was  defeated,  and  besieged  in  Nineveh  for  two  years.  When  fur- 
ther rei^tance  became  impossible,  Sardanapalus  collected  all  his 
treasures,  with  his  wives  and  concubines,  on  a  vast  funeral  pile, 
and  then  ascending  it  and  setting  it  on  fire  with  his  own  hand,  he 
perished  in  the  conflagration  of  his  palace.  The  date  assigned  to 
this  catastrophe  (about  b.c.  876)  is  full  two  centuries  and  a  half 
before  the  fall  of  Nineveh,  nor  did  the  latter  event  take  place 
under  a  Sardanapalus.  If  the  story  has  any  historical  foundation, 
it  represents  a  confusion  of  two  very  different  and  distant  revolu- 
tions. But  in  truth  its  complexion  is  wholly  mythical,  the 
character  and  fate  of  Sardanapalus  representing  those  of  the  andro- 
gynous deity  Sandon,  as  plainly  as  Semiramis  corresponds  to  the 
goddess  Derceto. 

The  kernel  of  historic  fact,  enveloped  in  this  legend  is  the  early 
foundation  of  ah  independent  Assyrian  kingdom,  at  or  neSur 
Nineveh,  during  the  period  of  the  Arab  domination  in  Babylonia, 
and  the  spread  of  its  rule,  first  over  the  latter  country,  and  after- 
wards over  the  adjacent  regions ;  the  subsequent  decline  of  the 
empire,  though  by  no  means  with  so  rapid  and  steady  a  degene* 
racy,  and  its  final  overthrow  by  the  Modes  and  Babylonians. 

Light  has  been  thrown  upon,  the  chaos  of  tj^ese  traditions,  and 
the  hope  of  historic  certainty  held  forth,  as  in  the  case  of  the  early 
Babylonian  empire,  by  recent  discoveries  in  cuneiform  literature. 
From  these,  compared  with  the  fragments  of  Berosus,  the  notices 
in  Scripture  history,  and  the  scattered  indications  of  the  classical 
writers,  we  learn  to  distinguish  two  great  periods  in  the  history 
of  Assyria,  divided  by  the  first  temporary  establishment  of  Baby- 
lonian independence.  This  epoch  is  that  known  in  chronology 
as  the  Era  of  Nabonassar^  b.c.  T47.  It  separates  the  Assyrian 
kingdom  into  the  Upper  and  Lower  Dynasties,  corresponding 
respectively  to  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  Dynasties  of  Berosus.* 
The  former,  reckoning  from  the  establishment  of  their  power  over 

•  See  the  Table  at  p.  196. 
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all  Hfesopotamia  by  the  overthrow  of  the  Arab  dynasty  in  Chal 
dsbSky  ruled  for  more  than  500  years  *  (b.o.  1278-747) ;  the  latter 
for  about  120  years  only  (b.o.  747-626).  f 

The  annals  of  the  Upper  Dynasty,  however  curious  as  an  anti- 
quarian problem  awaiting  a  fuller  solution,  have  little  to  do  with 
the  general  course  of  history.  It  was,  as  w^  have  already  seen, 
at  SSlek-Shergai  (the  ancient  Asshur),  about  60  miles  south  of 
Nineveh,  that  Shamas-iva,  the  son  of  the  Babylonian  king  Ismi- 
Dagon,  erected  a  temple.  Hence  it  has  been  interred  that  this  city 
was  the  capital  under  the  Chaldfiean  vioeroys;  and  that  it  re- 
mained so  under  the  earliest'independent  kings  of  Assyria  seems 
probable  from  the  appearance  of  their  names  on  bricks  and  frag- 
ments of  pottery  found  among  the  ruins.  These  mere  names,  Bol-^ 
lush,  Pudil,  Iva-lush,  and  Shalma-bar  or  Shalma-rish,  represent 
all  our  knowledge  of  the  Assyrian  kingdom  during  the  thirteenth 
oentnry  b.c.  ;  and  it  is  admitted  that  even  the  names  are  rendered 
very  doubtftil  by  certain  peculiarities  of  the  cuneiform  writing. 

A  second  series  of  six  kings  ar0  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
succeeding  century  and  a  half  (about  b.o.  1200 — 1060).  Five  of 
their  names  are  found  on  the  famous  Eileh-Shergat  cylinder,  ^^  the 
earliest  document  of  a  purely  historical  character  which  has  as  yet 
been  recovered  by  the  researches  pursued  in  Mesopotamia."  % 
Here  we  meet,  for  the  first  time,  with  the  afterwards  famous  name 
of  Tkolath-Pilbseb  (the  Tiger  Lord  of  Asshur),  §  who  celebrates 
the  deeds  of  his  four  predecessors.  The  first  of  ^ese,  to  whom  he 
ascribes  the  earliest  organization  of  the  empire,  seems  to  have  Nm 
for  llie  essential  part  of  his  name,  so  that  in  him  we  may  probably 
trace  the  historic  prototype  of  Ninus.  The  two  succeeding  Kings 
are  named  as  prosperous  rulers  over  Assyria ;  but  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  any  foreign  conquests  till  the  reign  of  Tiglath-Pileser^s 
father,  ^^  the  powerful  king,  the  subduer  of  foreign  countries,  he 
who  reduced  all  the  lands  of  the  Magian  world."  A  more  definite 
account  is  given  of  the  conquests  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  himself, 
during  his  fiist  five  years.  On  the  north  and  east  he  extended 
his  power  over  the  highlands  of  Armenia  and  Media ;  on  the 

*  HerodotoB  (!.  96)  givM  the  period  as  520  yean;  Beroeus,  more  exactly,  as  526. 
The  longer  chronology  of  Gtesias  is  quite  untrustworthy. 

f  This  date  seems  now  to  be  established  /or  the  destruction  of  Kineyeh,  instead  of 
the  formeriy  received  q>och  of  B.a  606. 

X  Rawlinson,  Sasay  vii.  to  Book  i.  of  Herodotus,  g  7. 

§  7\glath  or  JHgUUh,  the  Assyrian  for  tiger,  is  used  both  as  a  royal  title,  and  as 
the  name  of  the  river  Tigris.  The  letters  /  and  r  are  the  most  easily  interchangeable 
ofaU. 
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north-west  he  pnahed  his  conqn^ts  as  far  as  Cappadocia ;  and  on 
the  west  and  south-west  he  appears  to  have  subdued  the  Ara- 
mffian  tribes  of  Upper  Mesopotamia,  and  those  along  the  course 
of  the  Euphrates  down  to  the  confines  of  Babylonia.*  But  the 
latter  state,  under  its  king  Merodach-adan-akhi,  was  still  so  power- 
ful as  not  only  to  resist  the  arms  of  Tiglath-Pileser,  but  even  to 
make  a  successful  invasion  of  Assyria.  We  learn  this  interesting 
fact  from  a  monument  set  up  by  Sennacherib,  which  also  seems 
'  to  fix  the  reign  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, B.c.t  His  son,  Asshur-bani-pal  L,  whose  name  occurs  in 
an  inscription  in  the  British  Museum,  closes  the  series  of  the  six 
kings  tmder  whom  AjBsyria  seems  to  have  become  an  empire. 

After  a  brief  gap,  the  monuments  supply  us  with  continuous 
information  to  the  end  of  the  dynasty,  a  period  of  just  three  hun- 
dred years,  during  which  eight  kings  handed  down  the  sceptre 
from  father  to  son  in  an  unbroken  line  (B.a  1060).:|:  They  appear 
to  have  reigned  still  at  Eileh-Shergat,  till  the  fifth  of  them  trans- 
'ferred  the  capital  to  Calah,  another  city  of  the  original  Assyrian 
tetrapoli8.§  In  the  name  of  this  king,  Asshub-dani-pax*,  we  recog- 
nise the  Sabdakapalus  of  the  Greeks ;  but,  as  we  have  seen  in 
the  case  of  Sesostris,  the  historic  prototype  has  no  necessary  iden* 
tity  with  the  traditional  personage  to  whom  he  has  furnished  a 
name.  The  true  Sardanapalus  was  the  mightiest  conqueror  of  the 
Upper  Dynasty ;  and,  instead  of  falling  a  victim  to  the  power  of 
the  King  of  Babylon,  it  was  he  who  first  added  Babylonia  to  the 
Assyrian  Empire.  |  On  the  opposite  side,  his  conquests  were 
pushed — to  use  the  words  of  his  own  monuments — "  to  Lebanon 
and  the  Great  Sea,"  and  the  kings  of  all  the  chief  Phoenician  citiea 
paid  him  tribute.  Among  these,  as  Professor  Bawlinson  thinks, 
was  Ethbaal,  the  father  of  Jezq][>el. 

Sardanapalus  is  the  first  known  of  the  Assyrian  kings  who  left 
behind  them  those  great  works  of  architecture  which,  lately  dis- 
interred from  their  mounds  of  shapeless  ruin,  have  restored  the 
monarchy  to  its  true  place  in  the  history  of  the  world.  For  while 
these  palaces  confirm  by  their  magnitude  the  traditional  splendour 

*  Reapectiog  the  claim  of  oonqaests  in  Egypt  by  Tiglath-Pileser,  and  the  still  earlier 
establishment  there  of  Assyrian  dynasties  (the  Twenty-second  and  Twenty-third),  see 
chap.  Tii.  pp.  125,  126. 

f  Professor  Rawlinson  assigns  his  accession  to  B.C.  1118. 

%  Such  is  the  apparent  testimony  of  the  monoments ;  but  the  ayerage  length  of  the 
reigns  is  too  great  to  be  accepted  without  confirmation. 

§  Its  rains  are  at  Nimrvk,  forty  miles  to  the  north  of  Kileh-Sheigat 

I  W^  shall  soon  see,  howeyer,  that  the  conquest  was  not  yet  peimanentlj  eflBwtod. 
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of  the  Assyrian  kiDgs,  the  scenes  pourtrayed  in  scnlpttire  on  the 
Trails  exhibit  a  vivid  picture  of  their  life  in  war  and  peace.  The 
life,  we  mean,  of  the  kings,  not  that  of  the  people,  who  only 
appear  as  %hting  the  battles  of  the  monarchs,  swelling  the  pomp 
of  their  processions,  or  serving  as  beasts  of  burtiien  in  the  trans- 
port of  their  colossal  monuments.  Those  invaluable  records  of 
private  life,  which  are  preserved  for  us  in  the  wall-paintings  of  the 
Egyptian  tombs,  are  t^anting  here ;  for,  as  we  might  have  expect- 
ed, the  scenes  pourtrayed  on  these  palace  walls  are  aU  for  the  glori- 
fication of  the  king.  We  see  him  clothed  with  the  symbolic 
attributes  and  wielding  the  thunderbolts  of  the  gods  whose  names 
he  bore ;  leading  forth  his  armies  to  war,  crossing  great  rivers, 
storming  cities  by  the  aid  of  the  embankment,  the  testudo,  the 
boring  spear,  and  the  battering  ram ;  retumiug  in  triumph  with 
hosts  of  captives,  some  of  whom  are  dragg'ed  along  by  rings  which 
pierce  the  lip,  others  are  impaled  in  long  rows,  and  others  flayed 
alive.  Elsewhere  he  appears  in  the  chase,  piercing  the  lion  in  a 
close  encounter,  or  pursuing  the  swift  wild-ass ;  and  again  we 
behold  him  superintending  the  transport,  by  multitudes  of  cap- 
tives, of  those  colossal  statues,  half  man  and  half  bull  or  lion, 
which  have  now  been  placed  in  our  own  museums  by  the  energy 
and  tact  with  which  modem  travellers  have  used  free  labour. 

In  the  Assyrian,  as  in  the  Egyptian  sculptures,  the  king  is 
distinguished  from  the  common  herd  by  his  colossal  stature,  the 
fit  emblem  of  his  place  in  those  Asiatic  despotisms,  to  which 
popular  rights  and  Uberties  were  unknown.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
Egyptian  monuments,  we  must  be  content  to  refer  the  reader  for 
details  to  the  works  of  Assyrian  antiquaries,  especially  of  Mr. 
Layard,  and  to  the  rich  collection  of  Assyrian  sculptures  which 
the  British  Museum  owes  chiefly  to  him.*  A  great  number  of 
these  sculptures  were  found  in  the  north-west  palace  of  Nimrud, 
which  was  erected  by  Sardanapalus,  and  is  only  surpassed  by  the 
palace  of  Sennacherib  at  Eoyunjik.f  This  king  was  also  the 
builder  of  temples  both  at  Oalah  and  Nineveh. 

The  interest  of  these  works  of  architecture  is  surpassed,  at 
least  for  the  student  of  history,  by  a  monument  of  Shalmanubar 

*  This  is  written  for  English  readers ;  but  an  equally  emphatic  mention  is  dne  to  the 
labours  of  M.  Botta  and  the  collection  of  Assyrian  antiquities  in  the  Louvre. 

f  For  a  fnll  description  of  these  palaces,  with  restorations,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  works  of  Mr.  Layard  and  Ptofeesor  Rawlinaon.  The  plan,  stated  generally,  com- 
prised a  Tast  central  unroofed  hall  (suited  to  the  public  open-air  life  of  the  Orientals) 
mroanded  by  many  chambers,  some  magnlfloeBt,  otAiers  yery  small  and  dar^. 
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(or  Shalmaneser),  the  son  of  Sardanapaliis,  which  was  brought  hj 
Mr.  Layard  from  Kimnid,  and  deposited  in  the  British  MusennL 
It  is  an  obelisk  in  black  basalt,  about  seven  feet  high  and  two 
feet  wide  at  the  base,  sculptured  with  a  few  bas-reliefs,  and  an 
inscription  containing  210  lines  of  fine  clear  writing.''^  It  records 
a  long  series  of  victories  achieved  during  thirty-one  years  of  this 
king's  reign,  and  presents  us  incidentally  widi  a  picture  of  the 
political  state  of  Western  Asia  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury B.C.,  the  period  marked  in  Israel  by  the  reign  and  fall  of 
Ahab  and  his  dynasty. 

On  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Phoenicians  pay  tribute 
to  Assyria.  The  power  of  Syria  is  at  its  height,  upheld  by  a 
great  league  between  the  kings  of  Hamath  (in  Coele-Syria)  and 
Dama6cus,t  and  the  confederacy  of  the  Ehatti  pr*Hittitef,  who 
are  so  often  seen  at  war  with  the  kings  of  Egypt ;  and  the  monu- 
ment confirms  all  that  we  read  in  Scripture  about  the  war-chariots 
of  these  nations.  Northern  Syria  and  Upper  Mesopotamia  are 
occupied  by  various  tribes,  all  subject  to  the  Assyrians,  whose 
power  extends  to  the  Tnplai  (Tibareni)  in  Oappadocia.  On  the 
south,  the  "  Accad  "  and  "  Kaldai "  of  Babylonia,  and  the  Tsukhi 
(Shuhites  ?)  higher  up  the  Euphrates,  own  the  same  subjection. 
Beyond  the  mountain  tribes  of  Zagros,  a  large  part  of  Media 
has  been  subdued ;  %  and  the  appearance  of  the  two-humped 
Bactrian  camel  on  the  bas-reliefs  has  been  thought  to  confina 
the  legend  of  the  conquest  of  Bactria  by  Ninus  and  6emiramis» 
It  may  be,  however,  that  the  animal  then  ranged  further  west- 
ward. The  chief  interest  of  the  record,  however,  consists  in 
its  mention  of  the  earliest  relations  between  Assyria  and  the 
Holy  Land.  The  Black  Obelisk  King  made  several  campaigns 
against  the  Syrian  confederacy  already  mentioned.  In  his  four- 
teenth year  he  defeated  Benhadad  II.  in  three  great  battles ;  and 
in  his  eighteenth  year  he  followed  Hazael  into  Antilibanus  and 
routed  him  with  great  slaughter,  and  soon  afterwards  the  Syrian 
king  appears  as  his  tributary.  But  the  inscription,  moreover^ 
mentions  the  tribute  of  gold  and  silver  brought  to  the  conqueror 
by  **  Yahua,  the  son  of  Khumri,"  a  name  in  which  no  one  can  fail 

*  A  translation  has  been  published  by  Dr.  Hfaicks  in  the  DMin  Univtrtiiy  Mago' 
«jfM  for  October,  1868. 

f  The  name  of  Btn-hadad  has  been  distlnoUy  made  ont,  but  In  the  fonn  Beti-kbri, 
which  corresponds  to  the  Tlhs  "AJUp  of  the  L^X.  The  same  interdiange  of  d  and  r  is 
Been  in  the  name  Hadadeaer  or  Hadaiexer  (2  Sam.  TiiL  8 — 12,  compared  with  1  Chron. 
XTiiLS— 10). 

X  Whether  the  Perrians  are  mentioned  ia  doubtful    The  numeroua  tiibea  of  tha 
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to  recognise  "  Jeha,  the  son  of  Omri."  *  The  subsequent  devas- 
tation of  Israel  by  Hazael  may  have  been  an  act  of  revenge  for 
this  submission.  It  was  under  Shalmanubar  that  Nineveh  reco- 
vered the  position  of  a  royal  city,  though  the  king  resided  chiefly 
at  Calah,  where  he  built  that  which  is  known  as  the  central  pal- 
ace of  Nimrud. 

The  end  of  Shalmanubar's  reign  is  calculated  as  having  occurred 
about  B,o.  850.  In  the  interval  of  more  than  a  oentury  to  the 
supposed  date  of  the  end  of  the  dynasty  (b.o.  747),  we  have  the 
names  of  only  two  kings.  Shamas-iva,  the  second  son  of  Shalma- 
nubar, earned  the  succession  by  putting  down  a  great  rebellion  of 
his  elder  brother  Sardanapalus.  He  recorded  on  an  obelisk  the 
campaigns  of  his  first  four  years,  the  most  important  of  which  was 
against  the  king  of  Babylon,  whose  mixed  army  of  Ohaldseans^ 
Elamites,  and  Syrians,  was  utterly  defeated  by  Shamas-iva. 

The  obscure  annab  of  Iva-lush  HE.  derive  a  peculiar  interest 
from  their  supposed  connexion  with  the  Jewish  history,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  with  the  legends  of  Semiramis.  He 
continued  that  course  of  conquest  to  the  west,  which  had  now 
become  the  chief  enterprise  of  the  AjBsyrian  kings.  The  mention, 
on  one  of  his  monuments,  of  the  ^humri^f  in  connexion  with  the 
people  of  Phoenicia,  Damascus,  and  Idnmsea,  as  his  tributaries, 
flpoggests  his  identification  with  Pol,  X  who  received  tribute  from 
Menahem,  king  of  Israel,  about  b.o.  770.  Another  inscription 
gives  us  the  name  of  Semiramis,  who  thus  emerges  from  the  region 
of  mythology  as  the  wife  of  Iva-lush,  and  apparently  his  associate 
in  the  government.  This  discovery  confirms  the  date  assigned  by 
Herodotus  to  Semiramis,  and  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  his  making 
Semiramis  a  Babylonian  princess.  For  we  have  now  reached  a 
point  at  Vhich  the  history  of  Babylonia  becomes  closely  connected 
witih  that  of  Assyria,  as  will  be  seen  presently,  when  we  come  to 
speak  of  the  later  Babylonian  kingdom.  It  will  suffice  for  the 
present  to  say  that  the  probable  coimexion  between  the  end  of  the 
Upper  Assyrian  Dynasty  and  the  rise  of  a  new  power  at  Babylon 

JBarttu  or  Partau^  in  the  moantains  aouth-eafit  of  Armenia,  might  perhaps  be  the  Par- 
thians,  but  they  are  clearly  the  PersianB  in  the  inscriptions  of  Sennacherib. 

*  The  erroneous  potronymio  la  explained  by  Dr.  Hincks  as  referring  to  Jehu*8 
being  king  of  Samaria,  the  city  of  OmrL  Professor  Ravlinson  supposes  that  Jehu 
xepresented  himself  as  belonging  to  Omri^s  dynasty,  a  sort  of  churn  very  common  with 
Qsorpers. 

f  This  is  interpreted,  as  before,  to  mean  the  people  of  Samaria. 

X  The  form  in  the  LXX  is  Phaloch  or  Phalos ;  and  the  Belochus  of  Eusebios  seems 
to  be  thee 
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nnder  Nabonassar  has  caused  the  former  event  to  be  placed  at  the 
"  Era  of  Nabonassar  '^  (b.c.  747).* 

The  Lower  Assyrian  Dynasty  beghas  with  Tiglath-Pileseb  II. 
Of  the  manner  .of  his^accesfiion  we  have  no  trustworthy  accounts; 
but  the  absence  of  all  reference  to  his  ancestors  in  his  inscriptiona 
is  thought  to  imply  that  he  was  an  usurper,  and  not  of  royal  birth. 
We  possess  tablets  inscribed  with  his  annals  for  seventeen  years, 
in  a  very  fragmentary  state.  Besides  campaigns  in  Upper  Meso- 
potamia, Armenia,  and  Media,  he  carried  on  two  wars  of  much 
historical  importance.  The  first  of  these,  to  which  we  shall  recur 
presently,  was  against  Babylon;  the  other  against  Syria  and 
Israel.  In  tlie  preceding  chapter  we  saw  how  Ahaz,  king  of 
Judah,  pressed  by  the  confederacy  of  Rezin  and  Pekah,  obtained 
the  aid  of  Tiglath-Pileser,  who  slew  Rezin  and  destroyed  the 
Syrian  kingdom  of  Damascus,  and  afterwards  carried  the  eastern 
and  some  of  the  northern  Israelites  into  captivity.  The  Assyriaii 
king's  monuments  record  the  expedition  as  made  in  the  eighth 
year  of  his  reign  (b.o.  740). 

This  first  captivity  of  Israel  was  soon  followed  by  their  last 
war  with  Shalhaneseb,  whose  name  has  not  been  found  on  the 
monuments.  The  capture  of  Samaria,  which  the  Scripture  narra- 
tive  appears  to  ascribe  (though  not  positively)  to  Shalmaneser,  is 
claimed  by  his  successor  Saboon,  or  Sargina,  the  father  of  Senna- 
cherib, as  an  exploit  of  the  first  year  of  his  reign.  It  seems 
probable  that  Saigon  was  an  usurper,  who  took  advantage  of 
Shalmaneser's  absence  at  the  siege  of  Samaria  to  seize  the  throne. 
As  he  appears  systematically  to  have  erased  Shalmaneser's  name 
from  the  monuments,  he  is  not  unlikely  to  have  claimed  a  con- 
quest which  the  latter  may  have  been  eflfecting  at  the  very  mo- 
ment of  his  own  usurpation.  At  all  events,  the  inscripti<Jn  serves 
to  fix  the  accession  of  Sargon  to  b.c.  721.  He  reigned  nineteen 
years ;  and  his  extant  annals  extend  over  fifteen.  They  are  de- 
rived chiefly  from  the  splendid  palace  which  he  built,  as  he  him- 
self tells  us,  near  Ifineveh,  and  the  ruins  of  which  at  EJiorsabad 
have  supplied  the  museum  of  the  Louvre  with  its  choicest  remains 
of  Assyrian  antiquity.f 

These  monuments  show  Sargon  to  have  been  one  of  the  greatest 

*  The  difficaldefl  as  to  ibe  chronology  are  .disctuBed  by  Professor  Rawlinson  (Herod. 
Essay  tu.  to  Book  L).    The  date  is  at  aU  events  correct  within  twenty  years. 

f  Khonabad  is  16  miles  N.  by  £.  of  Ko^njih^  the  site  of  the  tnie  Nineyeh. 
Sargon  gave  the  place  his  on^n  name,  which  it  retained  down  to  the  Arab  conquest,  in 
the  form  of  Dur  8  rgina. 
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of  Assyrian  conqnerors.  Immediatelj  after  the  capture  of  Samaria, 
he  marched  in  person  against  Babylon,  and  perhaps  set  Merodach- 
Baladan  on  the  throne.  At  &  later  period  we  find  him  making  war 
with  the  Chaldseans,  and  driving  Merodach-Baladan  into  banish- 
ment. On  the  soath-west,  his  defeat  of  the  Philistines  in  a  great 
battle  at  Eaphia,  and  his  captnre  of  their  five  cities,  laid  open  the 
frontier  of  Egypt,  whose  king  paid  tribute  to  Sargon  *  (b.c.  715). 
Later  in  his  reign  he  took  Ashdod  f  and  Tyre,  and  received  tribute 
from  the  Greeks  of  Cyprus,  where  a  statue  of  Sargon,  set  up  at 
Idalium,  proves  that  he  made  an  expedition  into  the  island,  either 
in  person  or  by  his  generals.  He  continued  the  wars  of  his  pre- 
decessors in  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  north-west  and  north ; 
while,  on  the  east,  the  conquest  of  Media,  so  often  attempted  be- 
fore, supplied  him  with  a  territory,  in  which  to  plant  the  captives 
from  Samaria.  The  closer  intercourse  of  Assyria  with  Egypt  at 
this  period  is  marked  by  a  decidedly  Egyptian  influence  on  the 
architecture,  pottery,  glass-making,  and  other  arts  of  Assyria,  j: 

The  reign  of  Sbnnacheeib,  the  son  of  Sargon  (b.o.  702 — 680), 
is  at  once  the  most  interesting,  in  an  historical  point  of  view,  of 
an  in  the  Assyrian  annals,  and  that  at  which  the  empire  reached 
the  highest  pitch  of  prosperity.  Besides  aU  that  we  read  of  him 
in  Scripture,  and  the  brief  notices  of  the  ancient  historians,  we 
possess  his  own  annals  for  the  first  eight  years  of  his  reign.  §  He 
restored  Kineveh  to  its  position  as  the  royal  residence ;  rebuilt 
the  city  and  its  palaces  by  the  labour  of  hosts  of  captives,  and 
with  materials  contributed  by  all  the  subject  kings  and  states ; 
and  added  a  palace  exceeding  in  size  and  magnificence  all  that 
had  been  erected  by  former  kings.  It  was  amidst  the  ruins  of 
this  edifice  at  KoyvmjiJc  that  Mr.  Layard  made  the  most  important 
of  his  discoveries ;  and  in  the  sculptures  that  lined  its  walls  we  see 
tlie  life  of  Assyria  when  it  was  most  flourishing. 

A  second  palace  built  by  Sennacherib  is  buried  beneath  the 
mound,  by  the  name  of  which  tradition  bears  her  witness  to 

*  This  king,  who  is  simply  called  Phaiuoh  in  the  inscription,  was  either  Sabaco  I. 
or  Sabaoo  II.  of  the  twentj-fifth  or  Ethiopian  djnasty.  The  cartouche  of  one  of  the 
Sabacos,  eridently  the  impreasion  of  a  ring,  has  been  found  at  Koyunjik,  side  by  side 
with  the  seal  of  an  Assyrian  king,  probably  in  ratification  of  a  treaty. 

t  Compare  Isaiah  xx. 

X  The  earliest  known  specimen  of  transparent  glass  in  Assyria  is  a  small  bottle 
foond  at  Nimmd,  bearing  the  name  of  8argon.-^Layard*s  Ninewh  and  Babylon, 
p.  197. 

§  A  separate  tablet  mentions  his  twenty-second  year;  and  various  proofs  concur  to 
show  that  this  was  the  true  lengdi  of  his  reign. 
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Jonah's  mission  to  the  Nineyites.*  Like  his  predecessors,  Senna- 
cherib was  engaged  in  constant  wars  with  the  tribes  round  the 
northern  and  eastern  frontiers  of  Assyria;  but  by  far  the  most 
interesting  events  in  his  annals  are  the  campaigns  against  Babylon 
and  the  countries  of  the  west.  Of  the  former  we  shall  speak  pres- 
ently :  the  latter  are  recorded  with  a  minuteness  which  affords 
the  most  interesting  parallel  between  sacred  and  secular  history. 

It  was  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign  (b.o.  700)  that,  having  pre- 
viously subdued  Babylonia  and  Upper  Mesopotamia^  the  king 
crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  received  the  submission  of  the  cities  of 
Syria,  Phoenicia,  Philistia,  and  Idumsea,  in  most  cases  without  a 
struggle':  Judsea  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  already  in.  com- 
plete subjection.  His  successes  in  Philistia  provoked  the  resist- 
ance of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  who  were  the  dependent  allies  of  the 
King  of  Meroe ;  f  and  Hezekiah  seems  to  have  availed  himself  of 
their  advance  to  show  symptoms  of  revolt,  by  encouraging  a  rising 
among  the  Philistines.  Having  utterly  defeated  the  Egyptians 
near  Lachish,  and  taken  that  city  and  libnah,  Sennacherib  pro- 
ceeded to  chastise  Judsea,  taking  forty-six  fenced  cities,  and  carry- 
ing off  200,000  captives.  On  his  laying  siege  to  Jerusalem, 
Hezekiah  agreed  to  pay  a  tribute  of  300  talents  o{  silver  and 
thirty  talents  of  gold,  besides  rich  presents.  His  submission  was 
accepted  ;  but  he  was  deprived  of  a  part  of  his  land,  which  was 
given  to  the  princes  of  Ashdod,  Ekron,  and  Gaza.  Whether  after 
all  these  successes  the  army  of  the  Assyrian  came  to  the  disastrous 
end  recorded  in  Scripture,  or  whether,  as  seems  more  probable, 
that  catastrophe  closed  a  second  expedition  against  Egypt  and 
Judffia,  is  still  a  question.  In  any  case  we  should  not  expect  so 
calamitous  an  event  to  be  mentioned  in  the  royal  annals.  ]^or  is 
there  any  ground  for  supposing  that  the  death  of  Sennacherib 
followed  immediately  on  his  flight  home.  The  Scripture  narrative 
says  expressly  that  "  he  returned  and  dwelt  at  Nineveh,"  and  his 
monuments  attest  that  he  continued  to  decorate  his  palaces  and 
to  make  war  upon  the  tribes  of  Armenia  and  Media.  It  was 
among  the  former  that  his  two  sons  found  a  refuge,  after  they  had 
murdered  their  father  in  the  temple  of  Nisroch,  a  deed  respecting 
which  the  monuments  are  again  naturally  silent. 

Sennacherib  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Esab-haddov  (b.o.  680), 

*  ^ebbi'  Yunus,  that  is,  the  Prophet  Jonah.  This  is  not  the  plaoe  to  enter  into  tlie 
question  of  Jonah^s  date. 

f  This  statement  throws  light  on  the  probable  condition  of  Egypt  rmder  the  Ethiopian 
Dynasty.    See  chi^.  Til  p.  127. 
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the  Asshmvakh-iddina  of  the  inscriptionfi,  who  reigned  in  person 
at  Babylon  as  well  as  Kineveh.*  His  inscriptions  daim  yictories 
over  the  Egyptians,  and  oyer  the  old  enemies  on  the  confines  of 
Assyria.  He  was  probably,  as  we  have  seen,  the  king  who  colo- 
nized the  waste  lands  of  Bamaria  with  settlers  from  Babylonian 
cities,  a  proceeding  which  implies  the  treatment  of  Babylonia,  to 
some  extent,  as  a  conquered  province.  This  agrees  with  the  men- 
tion of  a  war  in  Susiana  against  a  son  of  Merodach-Baladan.  Like 
his  two  predecessors,  Esar-haddon  was  a  magnificent  bnilder. 
Besides  extensive  repairs  of  former  edifices,  he  erected  the  south- 
west palace  of  Nimmd,  and  one  of  those  at  Kebbi-Ynnus,  which 
he  styles  "  the  palace  of  the  pleasores  of  all  the  year."  His  in- 
scriptions record  the  aid  he  received  in  these  works  from  the 
kings  of  Syria,  Jadah,  and  Phoenicia,  and  even  fr^m  the  princes 
of  the  Greek  cities  of  Cyprus,  not  only  in  materials  but  in  the 
services  of  skilled  artists.  The  bas-relief  of  his^alaces  show  that 
freer  and  more  graceful  style  which  had  already  begun  to  modify 
tiie  old  archaic  stiffness  of  Greek  art.  We  have  already  seen  the 
same  influences  at  work  in  Egypt  under  Psammetichus,  who  was 
contemporary  with  the  later  years  of  Esar-haddon.  But  in  As- 
syria, as  in  many  other  countries,  the  fine  arts  culminated  just  as 
the  power  of  tiie  empire  was  dying  out,  under  Sardanapalus 
(Afishurbani-pal  U.),  the  son  of  Esar-haddon. 

The  causes  of  the  rapid  decline  of  the  Assyrian  power  may  be 
traced  in  the  nature  of  the  empire,  as  it  is  exhibited  to  us  in  the 
records  of  the  Lower  Dynasty,  and  especially  when  at  its  height, 
under  Sargon,  Sennacherib,  and  Esar-haddon.  Nominally  includ- 
ing the  whole  of  Western  Asia  from  the  river  Halys  and  the  Me- 
diterranean to  the  Desert  of  Iran,  and  from  the  Caspian  and  the 
mountains  of  Armenia  to  Arabia  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  it  was 
utterly  wanting  in  unity,  even  of  administration.  •  It  embraced  a 
number  of  small  kingdoms,  and  of  cities  and  tribes  under  many 
petty  chieftains  who  were  bound  to  pay  tribute  and  render  personal 
homage  to  the  sovereign,  and  to  give  a  free  passage  to  his  troops.t 
But  this  duty  was  limited  by  the  king's  power  to  enforce  it ;  nor 
would  the  yoke  be  made  more  welcome  by  the  severe  measures 
used  to  suppress  revolt, — ^the  destruction  of  cities  and  the  cruel 
execution  of  their  defenders, — ^forays  in  which  men  and  cattle  were 
carried  off  by  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands, — the  deportation  of 
whole  nations,  to  labour  as  captives  on.  the  king's  buildings,  or  to 

*  This  aocounto  forJfanaaseh^s  being  carried  c^>tiTe  to  Babylon^  2  Chron.  xzxiii.  11. 
f  MiUtary  aerrice  in  the  anBiee  of  Aflsyria  does  not  seem  to  have  been  required. 
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maom  aa  exiles  beside  the  waters  of  a  strange  land.  The  Assyrian 
armies  marched  back  when  they  had  inflicted  these  chastisements, 
and  there  was  no  military  occupation  of  the  conquered  countries.* 
The  fabric  of  the  eiapire  was  a  web  of  Penelope,  ever  undoing  and 
b^inning  again.  We  have  seen  even  the  most  powerful  kings 
cpnstantly  renewing  the  same  wars  with  the  same  frontier  tribes ; 
aind  the  accession  of  a  weak  ruler  was  the  signal  for  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  empire  into  its  indep^ident  elements.  The  want  of 
cohesion,  however,  among  these  scattered  elements,  secured  the 
central  government  from  a  speedy  overthrow ;  to  effect  this  needed 
some  concentrated  "^ower  from  without.  Egypt  threatened  more 
than  once  to  do  the  work ;  but  the  distance  was  too  great,  and  her 
strength  was  unequal  to  the  task.  Babylon,  the  nearest  neighbour 
of  Assyria,  was  in  a  state  of  chronic  disaffection,  but  her  attempts 
at  open  revolt  were  speedily  put  down.  At  length  a  new  power 
comes  upon  the  stage,  alien  from  Assyria  in  race  and  religion,  and 
recently  consolidated  into  a  great  nation.  We  have  seen,  from  the 
very  first,  that  the  range  of  Monnt  Zagros,  bordering  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates  valley  on  the  east,  divided  its  Semitic  and  Hamite 
nations  from  the  Aryan  tribes  of  the  tableland  of  Iran.  The 
Medes,  who  occupied.the  latter  region,  have  often  been  mentioned 
among  the  peoples  conquered  by  successive  Assyrian  kings ;  but 
these  appear  to  have  been  only  partial  conquests  made  from  time 
to  time  over  separate  tribes.  We  have  yet  to  trace  the  history  of 
the  great  Median  nation,  which,  consolidated  by  Cyazares,  be- 
came the  instrument  for  overthrowing  the  power  of  Assyria,  and 
even  blotting  out  her  existenccf 

The  interval  from  the  death  of  Esar-haddon  to  this  catastrophe 
is  exceedingly  obscure.  The  Assyrian  monuments  have  as  yet 
supplied  the  names  of  only  two'king&  Asshur-bani-pal  is  sup- 
posed to  have  reigned  from  about  b.o.  660  to  about  b.o.  640.  The 
narrow  limits  of  his  recorded  wars,  in  Susiana  against  the  grand- 
son of  Merodach-Baladan,  and  in  Armenia,  indicate  those  within 
which  the  empire  was  contracted.  His  successor,  Asshur-emit-ili 
is  only  known  as  the  builder  of  a  palace  at  Nimrud,  the  compara- 
tive meanness  of  which  gives  a  sign  of  the  degradation  of  the 
monarchy.  One  cause  of  its  rapid  decline  may  be  found  in  that 
great  irruption  of  the  Scythians  into  Westeni  Asia,  of  which  we 
shall  have  to  speak  further  in  the  next  chapter. 


*  How  such  oountriea  were  left  to  themselTes,  may  be  seen  from  the  prooeedinge 
of  Hezekiah  and  Jofliah  in  Kwthem  Palestine.  f  ^  Chapter  x. 
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From  the  former  of  these  two  kings  the  Greek  writers,  bj^a 
very  natural  confiision,  obtained  the  name  of  that  Sardanapalus, 
whose  fate  they  have  told  so  romantically.  Berosns  is  said  to  have 
named  Saracas  as  the  king  under  whom  !Nineveh  was  destroyed ; 
but  it  remains  doubtfiil  whether  he  is  identical  with  Asshur-eniit- 
ili,  and  indeed  whether  the  latter  was  the  last  king  of  Assyria. 

Of  the  events  attending  the  fall  of  Nineveh  and  the  empire  the 
monuments  contain  no  record,  beyond  the  incontestable  evidence 
of  their  own  condition.  "  Calcined  alabaster,  masses  of  charred 
wood  and  charcoal,  colossal  statues  split  through  with  the  heat,  are 
met  with  in  all  parts  of  the  Ninevite  mounds,  and  attest  the 
veracity  of  prophecy."  *  All  bears  witness  to  a  conflagration  of 
the  palaces  which  could  only  have  attended  on  an  utter  destruc- 
tion of  the  monarchy,  and  tends  so  far  to  confirm  the  details  which 
we  only  possess  on  the  doubtful  authority  of  Ctesias,  and  the  more 
trustworthy  narrative  which  Abydenus  professes  to  have  borrowed 
from  Berosu8.t  He  tells  us  that  Saracus,  being  alarmed  by  the 
news  of  forces  advancing  against  him  from  the  sea,:|:  sent  Nabo- 
polassar  to  take  the  command  at  Babylon.  The  latter  seized  the 
opportunity  to  rebel,  and  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Median 
king.§  The  united  armies  of  the  Medes,  Chaldseans,  and  Baby- 
lonians marched  against  Nineveh;  and  Saracus,  after  a  brief 
defence,  retired  to  his  palace,  to  which  he  set  fire  with  his  own 
hand,  and  perished,  like  Zirari,!  in  the  conflagration.  Ctesias 
assigns  a  duration  of  two  years  to  the  siege,  and  ascribes  its  suc- 
cess to  an  inundation  of  the  Tigris,  which  swept  away  a  part  of 
the  city  wall.  The  prophet  Nahum  seems  to  indicate  an  entrance 
by  the  river  gates,  such  as  led  to  the  capture  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus. 
A  similar  false  security  may  easily  have  led  to  a  similar  catastrophe. 

The  destruction  of  the  empire  and  its  capital  were  alike  complete. 
Nineveh  was  not  even  permitted  to  become,  like  Babylon  in  later 
times,  a  capital  of  the  conquering  monarchy.  Her  ruin  appears  to 
have  been  hastened  by  the  nature  of  the  city,  which  seems  only  to 
have  deserved  the  name  in  virtue  of  her  palaces  and  temples.    The 

*  RawUnflon,  Berod.  toL  i.  p.  488;  Layard,  Mnevek  and  Babylon,  pp.  71,  103, 
121,  Ac ;  Kahum  ii.  13,  ill  18, 15.  The  predictions  of  the  fall  of  Nineyeh  and  Assyria 
hj  Nahum  and  Zephaniah  are  so  exact  as  to  haye  a  real  historic  Talue. 

f  See  the  fragment  in  Ensebius,  Chron.  part  i.  c.  9. 

X  Bawlinaon  takes  these  for  the  ChaldsBans  and  Suaianiaps,  who  are  known  to  have 
been  in  revolt  daring  the  preceding  reign. 

§  Both  Abydenus  and  Polyhistor  call  this  king  Astyages;  but  the  order  of  the 
Median  history  prores  that  it  was  Cyaxares. 

I  1  Kings  zvL  18. 

TOL.  I. — 15 
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great  moirndB  which  are  scattered  over  a  space  of  about  sixty  miles 
from  north  to  south  along  the  course  of  the  Tigris,  above  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Great  Zab,  are  found  to  contain  the  remains  of 
palaces  and  temples,  within  enclosures  as  large  as  some  cities. 
The  spaces  within  these  enclosures  are  strewn  with  fi*agment8  of 
pottery  and  other  objects,  undoubted  signs  of  human  habitation, 
but  all  traces  of  private  houses  have  vanished.  As  the  kings 
glorified  only  themselves  in  their  sculptures,  so  they  built  for 
themselves  alone ;  and  the  houses  of  unbumt  brick  which  were 
scattered  probably  far  and  wide  about  their  palaces,  would  soon 
return  to  dust.  This  circumstance  has  made  it  almost  impossible 
to  identify  the  true  site  of  Nineveh,  the  knowledge  of  which  had 
been  lost  as  early  as  the  time  of  Herodotus.  No  traces  remain  (as 
at  Babylon)  of  the  vast  enclosures  of  the  immense  city  which  the 
ancient  writers  ascribed  to  Ninus.  It  seems  most  probable  that 
the  people  dwelt  in  scattered  villages  among  the  several  groups  of 
palaces  built  by  successive  kings  on  elevated  platfonns,  and  that 
these  latter  alone  were  fortified.  Of  these  edifices  four  chief  groups 
are  marked  by  as  many  mounds,  on  or  near  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tigris,  not  including  KilehrShergat  (the  supposed  ancient  Asshur), 
which  lies  on  the  right  bank,  much  farther  to  the  south.  These 
are  Nimrvd  (Calah)  above  the  confluence  of  the  Great  Zab,  with 
the. smaller  mound  of  Sdamiyeh^,  little  further  to  the  north; 
Koyur0ih  and  NMy-Yimus^  Opposite  Mosul;  Shereef-Khauy 
about  five  and  a  half  miles  further  north ;  and  Khorsabad,  about 
ten  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Shereef-Khan.  Considering  the  scattered  mode 
of  building  Oriental  cities,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  all 
this  area  may  have  been  included  in  the  widest  extent  of  the  name 
of  Nineveh,  and  such  a  supposition  would  explain  the  description 
of  the  prophet  Jonah :  "  Now  Nineveh  was  an  exceeding  great  city 
of  three  dayif  jowmeyP  *  But  the  name  must  have  had  originally 
a  more  definite  meaning ;  and  in  this  sense  it  probably  belonged 
to  the  group  of  mounds  opposite  Mosvi^  which  was  at  all  events 
the  Nineveh  of  Sennacherib's  great  palace.  Here  the  mounds  of 
Koyunjik  and  Nebby-  Tunus  are  enclosed  within  a  well-marked 
line  of  once  strong  fortifications,  the  circuit  of  which  is  about 
seven  and  a  half  miles,  quite  large  enough  for  a  primitive  city, 
though  far  smaller  than  the  Nineveh  of  tradition. 

We  must  leave  to  the  writers  on  Assyrian  antiquities  the  de- 

*  Jonah  iii.  8.  That  this  is  no  mere  hyperbole  b  evident  from  the  specific  state- 
ment that  **  Jonah  began  to  enter  into  the  city,  a  day'i  jcumey,^  in  his  flnt 
preaching. 
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Bcription  of  the  state  of  art  and  civilization  attested  by  the  Ab* 
Syrian  remains.  The  whole  is  summed  up  by  Professor  Bawlin- 
son  in  the  following  terms:  ^^With  much  that  was  barbaric 
still  attaching  to  them,  with  a  rnde  and  inartificial  government, 
savage  passions,  a  debasing  religion,  and  a  general  tendency  to 
materialism,  they  were,  towards  the  close  of  the  empire,  in  all 
the  arts  and  appliances  of  life,  very  nearly  on  a  par  witli  our- 
selves ;  and  thus  their  history  furnishes  a  warning,  which  the 
records  of  nations  constantly  repeat,  that  the  greatest  material 
prosperity  may  coexist  with  the  decline— and  herald  the  downfall 
—of  a  kingdom,"  * 

It  is  now  time  to  look  back  to  the  former  seat  of  empire  on  the 
lower  course  of  the  Euphrates,  and  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  old 
Babylon  regained  the  imperial  state,  which  she  was  destined  to 
enjoy  but  for  a  comparatively  short  time.  Her  eclipse,  over- 
shadowed even  when  not  entirely  subdned  by  Assyria,  lasted  for 
about  650  years  (b.o.  1273 — 625) ;  her  recovered  greatness,  sur- 
passing all  her  predecessors,  under  the  dynasty  of  Kabopolassar, 
perished  before  the  power  of  Persia  aflter  only  87  years  (b.o.  625 — 
588).  But  before  the  beginning  of  this  last  period,  she  had  risen 
into  importance  under  the  Lower  Assyrian  Dynasty,  the  accession 
of  which  we  have  seen  to  coincide  with  the  new  state  of  things 
at  Babylon  marked  by  the  era  of  Nabonassar  (b.c.  747).  A  few 
words  will  snflSce  to  describe  what  is  known  of  Babylon  under 
the  two  Assyrian  dynasties,  as  a  preface  to  the  brief  and  brilliant 
period  of  her  true  historical  importance. 

The  confusion  between  the  earliest  history  of  Assyria  and 
Babylonia,  in  the  Greek  traditions,  is  but  very  partially  unravelled 
by  the  Assyrian  records.  We  only  learn  from  them,  that  when 
the  Assyrians  obtained  tliat  supremacy  which  the  Arabs  had 
wrested  from  Babylon,  the  latter  did  not  smk  into  a  mere  subject 
condition.  Unfortunately  the  native  records  of  the  period  are  lost, 
having  been  destroyed,  Berosus  tellsus,  by  Nabonassar,  and  thus 
the  Assyrian  history  absorbs  that  of  both  states.    But  even  the 

*  Rawlinson^s  Serodoius,  Appendix  to  Book  i.,  Essay  vii.,  toL  i.  p.  499.  In  the 
great  onoertainty  wlucfa  still  besets  the  science  of  cuneifonn  interpretation,  we  hare 
closely  followed  the  system  developed  in  the  above  Essay,  as  upon  the  whole  the  most 
probable  and  consistent.  Essays  and  discussions  upon  new  discoyeries  made  from  time 
to  time  are  contained  in  several  recent  numbers  of  the  Athenamm,  Among  the  writers 
whose  views  are  either  wholly  or  chiefly  independent  of  the  science  of  cuneiform  inter- 
pretation, the  most  important  are  Kiebuhr,  in  his  Leetttru  an  Ancient  HiHory^  and 
Mr.  Grote,  in  hia  History  of  Greece. 
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Assyrian  records  of  the  Upper  Dynasty  represent  Babylon  as  a 
very  powerfiil  and  troublesome  neighbour  nnder  her  native  kings, 
who  are  even  seen  as  successful  invaders  of  the  northern  empire. 
Her  position  is,  in  one  word,  truly  described  by  Professor  Rawlin- 
son  : — "  During  the  whole  time  of  the  Upper  Dynasty  in.  As- 
syria, she  was  clearly  the  most  powerfiil  of  all  those  kingdoms  by 
which  the  Assyrian  empire  was  surrounded."  * 

The  Era  of  NABONAssiLR  (b.o.  747)  seems  to  mark  a  political 
change  at  Babylon,  but  of  what  nature  is  quite  uncertain.  Its 
coincidence  with  the  beginning  of  the  Lower  Dynasty  in  Assyria, 
and  the  mention  of  Semiramis  as  connected  with  both  dynasties  at 
this  epoch,  according  to  the  computations  of  Herodotus,  have  sug- 
gested the  theory  that  the  old  line,  expelled  by  Tiglath-Pileser, 
established  itself  anew  at  Babylon ;  but  this  is  no  more  than  a 
conjecture.  The  successors,  whom  Ptolemy's  Canon  assigns  to 
Nabonassar  are  of  no  importance  till  we  reach  the  fifth  king, 
Mardocempalas,  the  Mebodach-Baladan  of  Scripture,  who  sent 
an  embassy  of  congratulation  to  Hezekiah  on  his  recovery  from 
sickness.  This  step  implies  designs  on  behalf  of  the  independ- 
ence of  Babylon,  for  which  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  prove  that 
Merodach-Baladan  maintained  a  struggle  against  the  mightiest 
kings  of  Assyria,  Sargon  and  Sennacherib.  Driven  from  Baby- 
lon by  the  former  (b.o.  721),  he  appears  to  have  recovered  his 
throne  only  to  be  finally  expelled  by  Sennacherib  (b.o.  702),  who 
inflicted  on  Babylonia  all  the  cruelties  that  marked  an  Assyrian 
conquest,  and  set  over  the  kingdom  a  viceroy  named  Belibus. 
The  party  of  Merodach-Baladan,  however,  found  support  from  the 
King  of  Susiania,  till  Sennacherib  defeated  him  and  overran 
Babylonia  a  second  time,  in  his  fourth  year  (b.c.  699). 

An  ensuing  period  of  confusion  is  ended  by  Esar-haddon's 
assumption  in  his  own  person  of  the  government  of  Babylonia 
(b.g.  680 — 667).  He  had  still  to  maintain  war  against  the  sons 
of  Merodach-Baladan  and  the  Snsianians.  The  final  suppression 
of  resistance  furnishes'  a  probable  reason  for  his  reverting  to  the 
plan  of  governing  by  viceroys,  which  seems  to  have  continued  till 
the  last  days  of  the  Assyrian  kingdom,  though  we  are  quite  igno- 
rant of  the  precise  relation  in  which  the  rulers  of  Babylon  stood 
to  the  latest  kings  of  Assyria. 

During  all  this  period  of  subjection,  the  old  Chaldseans  never 
lost  the  spirit  of  independence ;  and  the  decline  of  Assyria,  threat- 

•  Appendix  to  Book  i.  of  fferodotua,  Easaj  tUi. 
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ened  by  the  growth  of  the  Median  empire,  at  last  gave  them  the 
opportmiity  of  emancipation.  The  circumstances  under  which 
Babylon  co-operated  with  the  Modes  in  the  last  attack  on  Nine- 
veh are  only  known  by  a  doubtful  tradition  preserved  by  the 
Qreek  historian  Abydenus,  the  outline  of  which  has  already  been 
related.  But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  mode  by  which  Nabopo- 
lassar  obtained  his  power,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  joined  with 
the  Medea  in  the  capture  of  Nineveh,  and  received  as  his  share  of 
the  spoil  the  undisputed  possession  of  Babylonia,  where  he  founded 
his  short  but  brilliant  dynasty  (b.o.  625).  The  purely  Babylonian 
names  of  Nabopolassar  (Nabu-pal-uzur),  Nebuchadnezzar,*  and 
other  kings  of  the  line,  and  several  circumstances  of  their  history, 
confirm  the  accnracy  of  Berosus  in  calling  them  Chald8Bans.t 
Tlieir  accession  was  therefore  a  restoration,  though  to  a  much 
wider  dominion,  of  the  old  Hamite  race,  after  its  long  eclipse  by 
the  Semitic  Assyrians — a  revolution  not  altogether  unlike  that  by 
which  Ardshir  long  afterwards  wrested  the  Persian  empire  from 
the  dominion  of  the  Parthians. 

This  later  Babylonian  dynasty  at  no  time  held  the  undivided 
supremacy  of  "Western  Asia.  The  wider  empire  6f  the  Modes 
enclosed  it  on  the  north  and  east  like  a  great  belt,  reaching  from 
the  Persian  Oulf  to  the  river  Halys  in  Asia  Minor,  to  the  west  of 
which  the  Lydian  kingdom  was  approaching  the  climax  of  its 
power.J  Nineveh  itself,  with  the  upper  course  of  the  Tigris,  fell 
to  the  share  of  the  Mede ;  but,  while  he  pushed  forward  his  arms 
in  Asia  Minor,  the  whole  region  west  of  the  Euphrates,  as  far  as 
Egypt,  lay  open  to  Babylonian  ambition. 

The  fall  of  Nineveh  seems  at  once  to  have  transferred  to  Baby- 
lon at  least  a  nominal  supremacy  as  far  as  the  frontier  of  Egypt. 
But  the  latter  power  had  been^restored  to  new  strength  by  the 
dynasty  founded  by  Psammetichus ;  and  she  soon  came  forward 
to  dispute  with  Babylon  the  possession  of  Syria  and  Palestine. 

Meanwhile  Nabopolassar  consolidated  his  new  kingdom  during 
a  reign  of  one-and-twenty  years  (b.o.  625 — 604).  It  is  a  reasonable 
supposition  that  his  share  of  the  captives  carried  away  from 
Nineveh  would  at  once  increase  the  population  of  his  kingdom 

*  These  names,  like  N&bonaasar,  are  deiiyed  from  the  god  Nebo. 

f  They  form  his  £ighth  Dynasty  of  six  Chaldman  kings ;  see  p.  196.  Among  the 
circnmstances  referred  to  in  the  text  is  the  complete  ascendancy  of  the  ChaldsBan  eaaU 
at  the.court  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  as  seen  in  the  book  of  Baniel. 

I  Respecting  the  rise,  growth,  and  relations  to  each  other  of  the  Median  and  Lydian 
empires,  see  chapter  x. 
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and  supply  the  labour  to  commence  those  great  works  at  Baby- 
lon which  were  completed  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  Nabopolassar 
took  part,  as  the  ally  of  Media,  in  the  war  between  Cyaxares  and 
the  Lydian  King  Alyattes,  and  peace  is  said  to  have  been  re- 
stored by  the  mediation  of  a  prince  of  Babylon  (b.o.  610). 

About  the^  same  t-me  (b.o.  611),  Neko  ascended  the  throne 
of  Egypt,  a  king  eager  to  restore  both  the  prosperity  of  the 
Pharaohs  at  home  and  their  dominion  abroad.  His  plan  was  to 
secure  the  frontier  of  the  Euphrates  by  a  rapid  advance.  We  have 
seen  how  Josiah  fell  at  Megiddo  in  attempting  to  oppose  his 
march  (b.c.  608) ;  and  he  advanced,  apparently  without  further 
resistance  to  Carchemish  on  the  Euphrates.  Having  garrisoned 
that  place,  Neko  returned  in  triumph,  and  set  up  a  new  king  at 
Jerusalem,  as  a  tributary  to  himself.  But  in  three  years,  these 
conquests  were  surrendered  to  the  military  prowess  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, whom  his  father  Nabopolassar  sent  against  the  Egyptians. 
Having  defeated  Neko  in  a  great  battle  at  Carchemish,  he  pressed 
forward  to  Jerusalem,  received  the  submission  of  Jehoiakim,  and 
reconquered  all  the  lands  to  the  borders  of  Egypt  (b.o.  60& — 4). 
The  death  of  Nabopolassar,  during  this  campaign,  recalled  Nebu- 
chadnezzar in  haste  to  Babylon.  His  triumphant  return  was 
followed  more  slowly  by  hosts  of  captives,  who  were,  as  usual, 
settled  throughout  Babylonia. 

With  his  "  unbounded  command  of  naked  human  strength,"  * 
Nebuchadnezzar  f  (b.c.  604)  applied  himself  to  those  works  which 
afterwards  called  forth  his  celebrated  boast : — "  Is  not  this  Great 
Babylon,  that  I  have  built,  for  the  house  of  the  kingdom,  by  tho 
might  of  my  power,  and  for  the  honour  of  my  majesty  ? "  $  The 
ancient  Greek  writers,  who  have  handed  down  to  us  a  description 
of  the  city,  tells  us  indeed  that  Nineveh  was  still  vaster.  But  the 
splendour  of  Nineveh  was  to  them  a  mere  tradition ;  Babylon 
itself  was  seen,  before  it  had  lost  nearly  all  its  greatness,  by 
Herodotus  and  Ctesias,  fi-om  whom  the  later  writers  borrow  their 
descriptions. 

The  city  of  Babel,  which  the  Greeks  called  Babylon,  was  built 
in  the  great  alluvial  plain  of  Shinar,  on  the  lower  Euphrates,  in 
about  82^  degrees  of  north  latitude.    It  formed  a  regular  square, 

•  Grote,  Hittory  of  Oruee,  toI.  iiL  p.  401. 

f  The  prophets  JeremUh  and  Ezekiel  use  the  fonn  Nebuchadrezzar,  which  is  nearer 
to  the  original  I^abu-Kydwri^iUtitrt  that  la,  we  are  told,  Nebo  u  the  proiedm'  dg€dnti 
mif/orfMiw. 

X  Daniel  ir.  80. 
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facing  nearly,  but  not  exactly,  the  four  cardinal  points,*  the  river 
flowing  through  it  diagonally  from  'N.'W.  to  S.E.,  and  so  dividing 
it  into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  Herodotus  assigns  to  the  circuit 
of  the  outer  wall  a  length  of  480  stadia,  or  48  geographical  miles, 
while  Ctesias  gives  only  360  stadia,  or  36  geographical  miles. 
The  former  estimate  would  make  the  area  of  the  city  about  200 
squai*e  miles ;  the  latter  about  130 ;  tlie  smaller  number  amount- 
ing to  about  five  times  the  area  of  London.  All  the  other  esti- 
mates come  so  near  the  one  or  other  of  these  two,  as  to  show  that 
each  was  supported  by  high  authority,  and  almost  to  exclude  the 
suspioion  of  mere  guess-work.  It  has  been  suggested,  that  the 
statement  of  Herodotus  refers  to  the  outer  wall,  which  may  have 
still  existed  when  he  saw  the  city,  but  have  disappeared  by  the 
time  of  Ctesias,  whose  dimensions  would  thus  relate  to  the  inner 
of  the  two  walls  mentioned  by  Herodotus.  The  existing  ruins, 
near  the  Arab  village  of  HiUah^  furnish  no  sufficient  means 
of  testing  the  truth  of  this  opinion.  They  consist  of  a  number  of 
mounds,  some  of  enormous  size,  scattered  over  a  vast  surface  on 
both 'sides  of  the  river.  The  most  remarkable  of  these,  with  one 
exception,  lie  within  a  comparatively  small  compass,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river,  about  five  miles  above  Hillah.f  Here,  within 
a  clearly  marked  enclosure,  forming  two  sides  of  a  square,  with  the 
river  (roughly  speaking)  for  a  diagonal,  are  three  great  mounds, 
the  BalU^  the  Kasr  (or  Castle),  and  that  marked  by  the  tomb  of 
Amramribn-Alb^  which  Oppert  attempts  to  identify  respectively 
with  the  great  temple  of  Bel,  the  palace  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
his  famous  ffangmg  Gardens.^  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
the  striking  conical  mound  of  the  Bira-Nimrud  has  been  held 
traditionally  to  mark  the  Tower  of  Babel,  Inscriptions  found 
there  are  now  supposed  to  identify  it  with  the  Temple  of  Belus, 
built  or  rebuilt  by  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Borsippa ;  but  without 
necessarily  contradicting  the  old  tradition.  One  important  differ- 
ence between  Nineveh  and  Babylon  is,  that  while  the  former  was 
built  almost  entirely  of  crude  brick,  the  latter  exhibits  vast  masses 
of  burnt  brick,  cemented  by  mineral  bitumen.   The  most  astound- 


*  The  northern  face  inclined  a  little  to  the  east. 

f  Hillah  itself  la  on  the  right  bank. 

X  The  last  is  not  at  all  probable.  For  the  full  description  of  the  ruins,  and  the 
whole  discussion  of  the  topography  of  Babylon,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Layard^s 
Nineveh  and  Babylon :  Loflus's  ChaXdaa;  Oppcrt^s  Maps  and  Plans;  RawUnson^s 
fferodohUy  toL  iL,  Essay  ir. ;  and  the  article  Sabel  in  Smithes  Dictionary  of  th4 
MUe, 
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ing  part  of  the  ancient  descriptions  is  the  magnitude  assigned  to 
the  outer  walls,  which  Herodotus  makes  200  royal  cubits  (about 
338  feet)  high  and  fifty  royal  cubits  (about  85  feet)  tliick.     The 
accounts  of  later  writers  are  evidently  designed  extenuations  of 
these  numbers,  which  are  not  altogether  incredible  from  what  we 
know  of  the  Oriental  system  of  fortification,  and  the  rude  vast- 
ness  aimed  at  by  the  early  despotic  kings.*    These  walls  are  de- 
scribed as  strengthened  by  250  towers,  and  pierced  with  100  gates 
of  brass,  with  brass  posts  and  lintels.    The  main  streets  passed 
between  the  opposite  gates,  crossing  one  another  at  right  angles. 
The  river  was  lined  by  quays,  and  the  streets  which   abutted 
upon  them  were  closed  with  brazen  gates,  which  were  shut  at 
night.     They  played  an  important  part  in  the  capture  of  the  city 
by  Cyrus.    Among  the  prophetic  allusions  to  these  fortifications, 
the  most  striking  is  that  of  Jeremiah : — *'  Tlie  broad  walls  of 
Babylon  shall  be  utterly  broken,  and  her  high  gates  shall  be  burnt 
with  fire."t    The  two  parts  of  the  city  were  connected   by  a 
stone  bridge,  1000  yards  long  and  30  feet  wide,  at  each  end  of 
which  was  a  fortified  rdjsl  palace. 

Most  of  these  great  works  were  ascribed  by  tradition  to  Belus 
and  Semiramis,  to  whom  Herodotus  adds  a  queen  Nitocris,  appar- 
ently about  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar ;  but  the  authority  of 
Berosus  and  the  chroniclers,  with  newly  discovered  inscriptions, 
prove  them  to  have  been  for  the  most  part  executed  or  renewed 
by  Nebuchadnezzar.    Tlie  outer  wall  of  the  city  was  of  unknown 
antiquity ;  but  he  repaired  it,  with  most  of  the  ancient  monu- 
ments ;  and  he  added  the  interior  line  of  defence.    Of  his  rebuild- 
ing of  the  Temple  of  Belus  we  have  the  extremely  interesting  me- 
morial in  the  inscription  quoted  in  a  former  chapter.    The  most 
important  of  his  new  buildings  at  Babylon  were  the  great  palace, 
the  ruins  of  which  form  the  mound  of  the  ITasr,  and  the  Hanging 
Gardens,  which  seem  to  have  been  formed  by  terraces  rising  one 
above  another,  with  the  surface  broken  into  the  likeness  of  nat- 
ural hills.   They  are  said  to  have  been  raised  to  gratify  his  Median 
queen  with  an  imitation  of  the  scenery  of  her  native  mountains ! 
His  almost  complete  rebuilding  of  the  city  itself  is  proved  by  the 
constant  occurrence  of  his  name,  and  of  none  other,  on  its  bricks ; 
and  the  same  is  true  of  most  of  the  cities  of  Upper  Babylonia. 

*  Taking  the  dimenmoiu  of  Herodotus,  the  outer  wall  would  coiitain  near]/ 
800,000,000  cubic  yards  of  brickwork,  or  nearly  double  the  solid  content  of  the 
great  wall  of  China  I 

f  Jerem.  IL  68, 
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He  constructed  hydraulic  works  of  the  greatest  magnificence  and 
utility ;  but  some  of  these  were  doubtless  restorations  of  the  works 
of  the  old  Chaldsean  kings.  Such  were  the  great  canal  from  Hit 
to  the  sea,  the  reservoir  for  irrigation  near  Sippara,  and  the  em- 
bankments and  breakwaters  along  both  the  great  rivers  and  the 
shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Whatever  there  was,  in  these  great 
works,  of  mere  vastness  and  barbaric  pomp,  must  not  make  us 
insensible  to  their  real  grandeur  and  utility. 

"  These  are  imperial  works,  and  worthy  kings.** 

And  the  pride  of  their  author  in  reviewing  them,  as  he  walked 
in  his  palace,  was  not  chastised  because  they  were  a  waste  of  re- 
sources, but  that  he  might  learn  to  give  the  glory  to  the  Most 
High,  from  whom  came  the  power  to  create  them. 

It  was  not  amidst  the  peace  assured  by  wide-spread  conquests 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  accomplished  these  magnificent  undertak- 
ings. We  have  seen  indeed  that  he  began  his  reign  by  infiicting 
such  a  repulse  upon  his  chief  rival,  that  "  the  king  of  Egypt  came 
liO  more  out  of  his  own  land  ; ''  *  but  the  Jews  were  slow  to  re- 
nounce the  hope  of  fresh  aid  from  Egypt ;  and  about  the  same 
time  that  Jehoiakim  again  rebelled,  the  Phoenicians  renounced  the 
allegiance  which  they  had  doubtfully  yielded  to  Assyria  (b.c.  698 
— 7).  Aided  by  his  old  ally,  Cyaxares,  JS'ebuchadnezzar  marched 
first  against  Tyre,  and  formed  the  siege  which  lasted  thirteen 
years,  and  which  gave  occasion  to  one  of  the  most  striking  prophe- 
cies of  Ezekiehf  Meanwhile,  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  another 
Chaldsean  army  was  attended  by  the  death  of  Jehoiakim  and  the 
elevation  of  his  son  Jehoiachin  to  the  throne.  But  he  had  only 
reigned  three  months,  when  Nebuchadnezzar,  leaving  Tyre  in- 
vested, appeared  in  person  before  Jerusalem,  carried  off  tlie  king 
and  10,000  captives  to  Babylon,  and  placed  Zedekiah  on  the  throne 
(b.c.  597).  We  have  already  related  the  revolt  of  this  king  and 
the  final  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (b.o.  586),J  a  victory  soon  fol- 
lowed by  the  capitulation  of  Tyre  (b.c.  585). 

We  read  of  no  new  wars  for  a  period  of  five  years.  This  inter- 
val may  well  have  been  employed  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  organ- 
izing his  new  conquests,  disposing  of  his  immense  hosts  of  captives, 
and  carrying  on  his  great  works  at  home.    But  about  b.c.  581  he 

*  2  Kings  xxTi.  7. 

t  Ezek.  xxir.— xzTiiL  The  date  of  the  prophecy  itaclf  (xxvL  1)  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  that  of  the  beginning  of  the  siege,  which  was  in  the  seventh  year  of 
Xebnchadnezzar.    Joseph,  c.  Apion.  i,  21. 

X  Chap.  Tili.  p.  1S5. 
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again  took  the  field  against  Egypt.  Apries,  the  Pharaoh-Hophra 
of  Scripture,  had  already  given  him  provocation  by  attacks  on  the 
Phoenician  cities  and  by  tlio  promise  of  aid  to  Zedekiah,  though 
he  had  retreated  when  Kebuchadnezzar  turned  against  him  from 
besieging  Jerusalem.*  The  reception  of  the  Jewish  fugitives  into 
Egypt  after  the  murder  of  Gedaliah  may  have  been  the  crowning 
offence ;  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  Egypt  appears  to  have  been 
invaded  and  overrun  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  Amasis  to  have 
been  set  upon  the  throne  as  the  vassal  of  Babylon  .f 

This  career  of  xminterrupted  prosperity,  supported  by  magna- 
nimity and  clemency,  combines  with  the  peculiar  relation  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar to  God's  chosen  people,  to  invest  him  with  an  historic 
interest  surpassed  by  none  of  his  predecessors,  and  by  few  of  his 
followers,  who  have  wielded  despotic  power.  The  personal  ele- 
ment, which  gives  so  much  of  its  life  to  history,  first  comes  out 
distinctly  in  him  among  all  the  rulers  of  the  world.  Nor  need 
the  historian  hesitate  how  to  read  such  characters ;  for  the  secret 
of  their  strength  and  weakness,  and  the  place  they  were  designed 
to  fill  in  the  world's  history,  have  been  recorded  in  the  case  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  by  the  same  hand  that  raised  him  up.  The  vic- 
tory which  placed  Judah  at  his  feet,  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
involved  his  subjection  to  that  divine  discipline  of  which  he  is  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  examples.  Among  the  captives  carried 
to  Babylon,  after  his  first  invasion  of  Judah  (b.c.  608),  were 
Daniel  and  his  three  companions,  whose  selection  to  be  trained 
among  the  Chaldseans,  their  fidelity  to  the  sacred  law,  and  their 
advancement  to  the  royal  favour,  we  need  not  stay  to  relate  in 
detail.:|:  It  was  as  early  as  the  second  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
(b,o.  603),  that  his  dream  of  the  colossal  image,  engendered  pro- 
bably by  the  schemes  of  conquest  he  was  revolving,  gave  Daniel 
the  opportunity  to  teach  him  the  supremacy  of  God,  while  pro- 
phesying, for  all  future  ages,  the  establishment  of  His  kingdom 
on  the  ruins  of  the  successive  empires  of  the  world.§  But  the 
lesson  might  easily  be  forgotten  in  the  full  tide  of  conquest, 
though  we  are  disposed  to  trace  something  of  its  effect  in  the 
king's  forbearance  and  moderation  towards  the  rebellious  Jews. 
Upon  the  full  establishment  of  his  empire  and  the  completion  of 


•  Obap.  Tiii.  p.  186. 

f  Ghapi  Tii.  p.  126;  oomp.  Jer.  xlir.  80;  Ezek.  xxx.  21^24,  xxxii.  81—82. 

X  Daniel  i. 

g  Daniel  il. 
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his  conquests,*  it  seems  natnral  to  suppose  that  he  set  np  on  the 
plain  of  Dura  that  golden  image,  probably  Bel  or  Nebo,  to  which 
he  required  the  representatives  of  all  the  nations  he  carried  cap- 
tive to  Babylon  to  offer  public  adoration.  The  despot's  rage  at 
the  recusancy  of  his  Jewish  officers  was  turned  into  awed  sub- 
mission at  their  safety  in  the  fiery  furnace,  and  the  still  more 
wondrous  vision  of  Him  who  walked  with  them  there ;  and  the 
royal  servant  of  Nebo  proclaimed  the  supreme  power  of  Jehovah 
to  ail  his  subjects.  It  is  an  incidental  testimony  to  the  book  of 
Daniel,  that  the  ^ry  does  not  end  here,  with  the  establishment 
of  the  true  religion  throughout  the  empire.  A  despot's  nature  is 
not  so  quickly  changed,  and  it  needed  a  severer  lesson  to  extoi't 
his  final  homage  to  the  "  King  of  Heaven."  f 

We  need  not  repeat  the  story  of  the  sudden  stroke  which,  in 
the  very  hour  when  he  was  exulting  over  his  own  splendid  works 
and  the  majesty  of  his  kingdom,  levelled  the  king  with  the  beasts 
of  the  field,  by  the  form  of  madness  which  is  known  by  the  name 
of  Lycarvtkrapy.X  The  malady  seems  to  have  lasted  for  .seven 
years ;  and  some  allusions  in  the  "  Standard  Inscription  "  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar to  the  suspension  of  his  great  works  are  supposed  to 
refer  to  it ;  but  this  is  very  doubtful.  The  period  of  his  reign 
when  it  occurred  cannot  have  been  earlier  than  b.c.  680,  and  it 
may  have  been  considerably  later ;  but,  at  all  events,  we  learn 
from  the  book  of  Daniel  that  Nebuchadnezzar  enjoyed  a  season 
of  restored  prosperity  and  power.  He  died,  after  a  reign  of  forty- 
three  years,  leaving  the  kingdom  to  his  son,  Evil-Merodach,  the 
Hloarudamus  of  the  Greek  writers,  b.c.  561. 

The  history  of  Babylon  now  falls  into  an  obscurity  which  of 
itself  testifies  to  the  insignificance  of  the  successors  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. Two  years  are  assigned  by  the  chroniclers  to  Evil- 
Merodach,  who  was  then  put  to  death  for  his  lawlessness  and 
intemperance.  The  only  fact  recorded  of  him  in  Scripture  is  his 
restoration  of  the  captive  Jewish  King  Jehoiachin  to  an  honour- 
able place  at  his  court.§  His  murderer  and  successor  was  his 
brother-in-law,  Nkmglissab  (b.o-  569),  who  is  called  in  his  inscrip- 


*  On  this  ground  the  date  of  b.o.  680,  which  XTsaher  aasignB  to  the  third  chapter 
of  Daniel,  seems  Tcry  near  the  truth. 

t  Daniel  ir.  86. 

X  That  is,  when  a  num  fancies  himself  a  wolf  or  some  other  beast  Professor 
Weloker,  of  Bonn,  has  collected  all  that  is  known  of  this  affection  in  a  paper  printed  in 
his  Kki$ie  Sehriften^  toL  iii.  p.  167. 

§  2  Kings  xxT.  27;  chap.  Till  p.  186. 
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tions  "  Rab-Mag,"  probably  a  Chaldflean  title,  signifying  Chief 
Priest.  The  remains  of  a  palace  built  by  him  still  exist  at  Baby- 
lon. His  youthful  son,  Laborosoarchod  (b.o.  556),  was  cut  off  by 
a  conspiracy,  after  a  reign  of  only  nine  months,  and  the  throne 
was  seized  by  one  of  the  conspirators,  Nabonidus  or  Nabonadius 
(Nabunahit  *),  the  Labynetus  II.  of  Herodotus,  and  the  last  king 
of  Babylon  (b,c.  655). 

Meanwhile  the  growth  of  the  new  Persian  power,  in  which 
Cyrus  had  just  absorbed  the  empire  of  the  Medes,  threatened  to 
cover  the  whole  of  Western  Asia.  Cyrus  was  now  advancing 
against  Croesus ;  and,  whether  through  fear,  or  because  the  old 
Median  alliance  seemed  less  binding  with  the  new  dynasty,  Nabo- 
nadius  listened  in  an  evil  hour  to  the  proposals  of  the  Lydian 
king  for  an  alliance  of  Lydia,  Babylon,  and  Egypt,  against  Persia. 
The  plan  was  disconcerted  by  the  rash  advance  of  Crossus  across 
the  Halys,  and  the  energy  of  Cyrus.  Croesus  was  defeated  and 
shut  up  in  Sardis,  the  city  was  taken,  and  the  whole  Lydian  em- 
pire, as  far  as  the  sliores  of  the  .^Egean  Sea,  added  to  the  dominions 
of  the  Persian  (b.c.  554 — 3).  Cyrus  suffered  fifteen  years  to  elapse 
before  attacking  Babylon ;  and  the  interval  was  spent  by  Nabo- 
nadius  in  strengthening  his  defences.f  These  defences  seem  to 
have  been  confined  to  the  capital  itself,  the  open  country  being 
abandoned  to  the  invaders.  One  battle  only  was  risked  under 
the  walls  of  Babylon  ;  and  the  defeated  Chaldseans  retired  within 
their  enormous  walls,  the  strength  of  wliich  bade  defiance  to  the 
enemy,  while  the  ample  spaces  within  sufficed  for  abundant  sup- 
plies. In  the  language  of  Jeremiah,  whose  prophecy  of  the 
taking  of  Babylon  has  all  the  vivid  picturesqueness  of  contem- 
porary history, — "The  mighty  men  of  Babylon  forbore  to 
fight :  they  remained  in  their  holds."  J  "We  are  quite  without 
details  of  the  duration  and  the  incidents  of  the  siege,  until  its  very 
end. 

Whoever  wishes  to  appreciate  the  vast  difference  between  the 
briefest  narrative  of  a  great  event  by  an  eye-witness,  and  the 
meagre  annals  of  later  chroniclers,  has  only  to  compare  the  won- 
derful picture  of  Belshazzar's  Feast,  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,§  with 
the  confused  statements  of  the  Greek  writers.    At  first  sight,  in- 

*  Aocoiding  to  Sir  Henrj  Rawlinson,  this  is  the  Semitic  form,  the  ChaldaBan  being 
Nabu-indukf  and  both  meanbg  **Nebo  blesses**  or  "makes  prosperous.** 

f  The  riyer  walls  are  ascribed  by  Berosus  to  this  king,  and  their  brioks  bear  his 
name.  The  "Median  Wall**  of  Xenophon  seems  to  be  incorrectly  refeired  to  this 
period.  X  Jer.  U.  §  Daniel  r. 
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deed,  these  writers  seem  to  leave  bo  place  for  Belsliazzar.  They 
tell  us  that  Kabonadius,  when  defeated  in  the  one  battle  that  he 
risked,  fled  to  Borsippa,  where  he  was  still  shnt  up  when  Babylon 
was  taken  ;  after  which  he  submitted  to  Cyrus,  and  was  treated 
with  the  honour  which  the  Persians  used  to  pay  to  conquered 
kings.  All  this  is  quite  consistent  with  the  narrative  in  the  Book 
of  Daniel.  For  we  now  learn  from  an  inscription  of  Nabonadius 
deciphered  by  Sir  Henry  Eawlinson,  that  that  king  associated 
nith  himself  his  son  Bil-shab-utzur,  who  is  evidently  the  Bel- 
shazzar  of  Daniel,  and  whose  flret  and  third  years  are  mentioned 
by  the  prophet.*  It  would  seem  then  that  Belshazzar  took  the 
command  of  the  Chaldaeans,  who  were  beleaguered  in  Babylon, 
while  his  father  was  shut  up  in  Borsippa.  There  he  behaved 
with  tlie  arrogance  of  a  youth  inexperienced  in  government, 
revelling  with  his  courtiers  in  fancied  security,  and  insulting 
the  God  of  Heaven.  The  fearftil  handwriting  on  the  palace 
wall,  and  the  terrible  denunciation  of  the  prophet,  fonn  a  scene 
too  deeply  impressed  on  our  earliest  recollections  to  need  repe- 
tition. TTie  leading  incident  is  confirmed  by  Herodotus  in  two 
words,  when .  he  tells  us  that  Babylon  was  taken  "  amidst 
revelries." 

AH  the  historians  are  agreed  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
city  was  entered.  By  diverting  the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  Cyrus 
laid  open  a  way  for  his  army  through  the  bed  of  the  river  into  the 
very  heart  of  Babylon.  His  stratagem  was  aided  by  the  careless 
security  of  the  ChfiJdflBans  themselves,  who  had  left  the  gates  open- 
ing on  to  the  river  unclosed.  Vast  as  was  the  space  within  the 
walls,  large  portions  of  the  city  might  be  in  the  possession  of  the 
enemy,  before  its  capture  was  known  at  the  palace ;  and  the 
entrance  of  the  Persians  may  already  have  been  eflPected  when 
Belshazzar's  revelry  was  at  its  height.  No  words  could  more 
vividly  describe  the  scene  that  followed,  than  those  in  which  the 
prophet  Jeremiah  had  foretold  it  in  a  distant  land  : — ^"  One  post 
shall  run  to  meet  another,  and  one  messenger  to  meet  another,  to 
shew  the  King  of  Babylon  that  his  city  is  taken  at  one  end,  and 
that  the  passages  are  stopped,  and  the' reeds  they  have  burned 
with  fire,  and  the  men  of  war  are  affrighted.''  f  Belshazzzar  was 
killed  in  the  confusion  of  the  sack,  the  only  record  of  his  fate 

*  Daniel  vii.  1,  TiiL  1.  Respecting  the  probable  relationship  of  Belshazzar  to  the 
&mil]r  of  NebDchadnezzar,  and  the  place  to  be  assigned  to  the  queen  Nitocris  of  Herodo* 
tnS)  see  Rawlinson's  Bmnkittiy  App.  to  Book  1.  Essay  yilL 

t  Jerem.  IL  81,  82. 
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being  in  the  brief  words  of  Daniel : — ^^  In  that  night  was  Bel- 
shazzar,  the  King  of  the  Chaldfleans,  slain."  *  His  father,  as  we 
have  said,  submitted  to  Cyrus,  who  gave  him  a  sort  of  princi- 
pality in  Carmania,  where  he  seems  to  have  ended  his  days  in 
peace.    Thus  fell  the  empire  of  Babylon  in  b.o.  538. 

Having  adhered  to  the  Book  of  Daniel  as  the  highest  author- 
ity for  these  events,  we  may  at  this  point  meet  the  difficulty 
which  has  arisen  respecting  his  "  Darius  the  Median,  the  son  of 
Ahasuerus,"  who  "  took  the  kingdom,"  at  the  age  of  seventy-two, 
inmiediately  on  the  death  of  Belshazzar,t  and  wha  is  seen  exer- 
cising the  royal  authority,  not  only  at  Babylon,  but  thence  over 
the  120  provinces  of  the  Medo-Persian  Empire; J  while,  in 
another  passage,  he  is  said  to  have  been  "  made  king  over  the 
realm  of  the  ChatdoBans^^'*  a  phrase  which  might  be  taken  to  im- 
ply a  more  limited  authority .§  All  scholars  are  now  agreed  in 
rejecting  the  attempt  to  identify  Darius  with  a  supposed  Cyaxares 
n.,  who  appears  in  the  Gyrcpmdia  of  Xenopnon  as  the  son  of 
Astyages, — ^Astyages  himself  being,  by  all  trustworthy  accounts, 
the  last  king  of  Media,  by  whose  dethronement  the  empire  passed 
to  Cyrus  and  the  Persians.  The  Cyaxares  of  Xenophon  is  not  an 
historical  personage  at  all,  but  a  character  introduced  into  the  ro- 
mance— ^for  such  the  Cyropeedia  really  is — as  a  foil  to  the  virtues 
attributed  to  Cyrus.  All  our  knowledge  of  the  revolution  effected 
in  the  Medo-Persian  empire  concurs  to  make  it  a  violent  transfer 
of  the  supremacy  from  the  Medes  under  Astyages  to  the  Persians 
under  Cyrus.  Cyrus  alone  effects  the  capture  of  Babylon,  at  the 
head  of  the  Medo-Persian  forces ;  and  no  place  is  left  for  the  im- 
mediate rule  of  Cyaxares,  as  a  king  of  the  Medes.  But  for 
**  Darius,  the  son  of  Ahasuerus,"  a  royal  prince  "  of  the  seed  of 
the  Medes,"  an  appropriate  place  may  be  found,  as  a  viceroy,  who 
"  was  made  king  over  the  realm  of  the  Chaldseans "  by  Cyrus 
after  the  capture  of  Babylon.  How  far  he  may  have  exercised  a 
viceregal  authority  over  the  whole  empire,  while  Cyrus  was  en- 
gaged in  distant  wars,  is  perhaps  hardly  worth  discussing  on  the 
scanty  information  we  possess.  Nothing  could  be  more  natural 
than  for  the  Jewish  captives  at  Babylon  to  regard  such  a  viceroy 
as  a  king ;  and  hence  they  date  the  years  of  Cyrus  from  the  time 

•  Daniel  v.  80. 
f  Daniel  y.  81. 

X  Daniel  tL    It  scarcely  follows,  however,  as  a  matter  of  absolute  certainty,  that 
the  120  princes  imply  120  provinces ;  but  such  is  the  most  natural  sense. 
§  Daniel  ix.  1. 
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when  this  state  of  the  government  appears  to  have  come  to  an 
end.  by  the  death  of  Darius,  in  b.o.  536.* 

The  further  question,  whether  any  liglit  can  be  thrown  on  the 
identity  of  Darius,  though  not  essential  for  the  solution  of  the  diflS- 
culty,  is  one  of  no  small  interest.  He  is  in  fact  identified,  by  the 
chronographer  Syncellus,  and  in  the  apocryphal  supplement  to 
the  Book  of  Daniel,t  with  the  dethroned  king  Astyages  himself. 
The  Darius  of  Daniel  is  evidently  a  Median  of  the  highest  rank, 
and  probably  of  royal  birth.:}:  The  name  of  his  father,  Aiasue- 
rus  (Achashverosh)  is  certainly  identical  with  the  Median  name 
Cyaxares,  which  was  borne  by  tlie  father  of  Astyages.  The 
position  to  which  Cyrus  raised  him  at  Babylon  accords  with  the 
respect  which  Herodotus  tells  us  that  Cyrus  paid  to  Astyages,  and 
with  the  customs  of  the  Persians.  But  more  than  this :  '^^e  can 
easily  understand,  that  Herodotus  was  not  suflSciently  acquainted 
with  Oriental  usage  to  perceive,  that  Cyrus,  as  the  grandson  of 
Astyages,  and  imbued  by  the  Persian  discipline  with  reverence 
for  all  forms  of  duty  and  authority,  may  have  professed,  during 
the  life  of  Astyages,  to  yield  the  royal  state  to  him,  though  him- 
self really  governing.  If  so,  the  position  of  Darius  was  above 
that  of  a  mere  viceroy  ;  and  no  occasion  is  left  for  wonder  that 
the  Jews  viewed  him  as  the  king,  and  Cyrus  as  his  successor. 
The  Ghaldseans,  perhaps  understanding  better  the  real  relation 
of  Darius  to  Cyrus,  omit  him  from  their  list  of  kings.  The  iden- 
tification is  not  free  from  further  difficulties,  too  minute  to  be 
discussed  here  ;  but  it  is  now  very  generally  accepted.§ 

After  the  Persian  conquest.  Babylonia  became  a  province  of 
the  empire,  and  the  city  was  one  of  the  royal  residences,  ranking 
as  the  second  in  the  kingdom.  It  was  from  Babylon  that  Cyrus 
issued  his  decree  for  the  return  of  the  captive  Jews ;  and  his  suc- 
ceasors  resided  there  for  a  great  portion  of  the  year.  It  was  long, 
however,  before  the  Chaldeeans  submitted  finally  to  the  new 
dynasty.  Darius  Hystaspis  had  twice  to  suppress  a  revolt  of 
Babylon,  under  a  leader  who  claimed  to  be  a  son  of  Nabonadius. 

*  This  18  reckoned  aa  the  first  year  of  Cyras,  in  which  he  issued  his  edict  for  the 
return  of  the  Jews.    2  Chron.  xxxvi.  22 ;  Ezra  i.  1 ;  comp.  Daniel  i.  21. 
f  In  the  part  entitled  "  Bel  and  the  Dragon." 
X  This  seems  implied  in  the  phrase  "  of  the  seed  of  the  Medes.** 
§  This  yiew  was  put  forth  by  the  present  writer  in  the  Biblical  RevieWy  for  1846, 
No.  1.     It  is  maintained  by  Professor  Rawlinson  and  other  recent  historians.    Marcus 
Niebuhr,  in  his  Getehichte  Asmra  und  BabeUy  while  identifying  Astyages  with  Darius, 
makes  two  conquests  of  Babylon— a ^edian  and  a  Persian;  the  former  by  Astyages, 
and  the  latter  by  Cyrus ;  but  this  is  altogether  improbable. 
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On  the  first  of  these  occasions,  two  great  battles  were  fought ; 
and  on  both  the  city  was  besieged  and  taken.*  Another  revolt, 
under  Xerxes,  involved  another  siege  and  capture. 

The  whole  interest  of  Persian  history,  from  Darius  to  Alexan- 
der, being  centred  in  its  external  relations  to  the  West,  we  hear 
nothing  more  of  Babylon  till  it  fell,  as  Daniel  had  predicted,  under 
the  power  of  the  Macedonian.  It  was  at  Babylon  that  Alexander 
held  his  court  after  his  return  from  India  (b.c.  324) ;  and  the  im- 
portance still  maintained  there  by  the  priestly  caste  of  the  Chal- 
dfleans  is  indicated  by  those  unheeded  warnings  which  his  own 
imprudence  so  soon  verified.  His  death  was  hastened  by  his 
schemes  for  making  Babylon  the  capital  of  his  empire,  and  restor- 
ing to  the  country  its  natural  advantages.  Intending  to  repair 
the  system  of  canals,  he  visited  the  lower  course  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  in  its  marshes  he  caught  the  fever  which  his  excess  rendered 
fatal  (b.c.  323).  His  plans  perished  with  him.  The  Seleucidse, 
who  succeeded  to  the  eastern  part  of  his  empire,  fixed  their  capi- 
tal at  Antioch  in  Syria ;  while  the  population  of  Babylon  re- 
moved, in  great  part,  to  the  new  city  of  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris. 
The  great  river,  once  the  pride  and  ornament  of  the  city,  no  longer 
restrained  and  regulated  by  embankments  and  canals,  wandered 
over  the  plain,  from  which  the  houses  fast  disappeared,  and  created 
pestiferous  marshes.  Tlie  brick  palaces  and  temples,  crumbling 
into  decay,  literally  "  became  heaps,  a  dwelling-place  for  drag- 
ons," t  aiid  t^G  haunt  of  wild  beasts.  The  desolation  has  been 
ever  increasing  down  to  our  own  age,  under  the  conjoint  influence 
of  misgovemment  and  neglect.  By  a  strange  recurrence  in  the 
cycle  of  history,  the  land  in  which  the  ChaldcBans  first  planted 
civilization  amidst  rude  Turanian  races,  and  defended  it  against 
the  Arabs  of  the  desert,  has  long  since  fallen  under  the  nominal 
government  of  the  Turanian  Turks,  and  become  the  real  posses- 
sion of  the  wandering  Arabs.  All  the  primeval  cities,  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  shared  the  fate  of  Babylon ;  but  her  site  is 
marked  by  a  pre-eminence  of  desolation.  When  the  traveller  has 
exhausted  his  powers  of  langaage  in  expressing  the  sadness  of 
gloom  inspired  by  the  scene,  he  has  but  re-echoed  the  exact  de- 
scriptions of  the  Hebrew  prophets.  Let  but  the  following  exam- 
ples be  placed  side  by  side : — "  And  Babylon,  the  glory  of  king- 
doms, the  beauty  of  the  Chaldee's  excellency,  shall  be  as  when  God 
overthrew  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.    It  shall  never  be  inhabited, 

*  We  leam  this  from  the  statement  of  Darias  himself,  in  the  inscription  of  Behistun. 
t  Jet.  11  87. 
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neither  shall  it  be  dwelt  in  from  generation*to  generation  ;  neither 
shall  the  Arabian  pitch  tent  there ;  neither  shall  the  sliepherds 
make  their  fold  there.  But  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  lie  there ; 
and  their  houses  shall  be  full  of  doleful  creatures ;  and  owls  shall 
dwell  there,  and  satyrs  shall  dance  there.  And  the  wild  beasts  of 
the  islands  shall  cry  in  their  desolate  houses,  and  dragons  in  their 
pleasant  palaces :  and  her  time  is  near  to  come,  and  her  days  shall 
not  be  prolonged."  *  Thus  far  the  Hebrew  prophet ;  now  let  us 
hear  the  modem  traveller :  "  Besides  the  great  mound,  other  shape- 
less heaps  of  rubbish  cover  for  many  an  acre  the  face  of  the  land. 
The  lofty  banks  of  ancient  canals  fret  the  country  like  natural  ridges 
of  hills.  Some  have  been  long  choked  with  sand ;  others  still  carrj*- 
the  waters  of  the  river  to  distant  villages  and  palm-groves.  On 
all  sides  fragments  of  glass,  marble,  pottery,  and  inscribed  brick, 
are  mingled  with  that  peculiar  nitrous  and  blanched  soil,  which, 
bred  from  the  remains  of  ancient  habitations,  checks  or  destroys 
v^etat\on,  and  renders  the  site  of  Babylon  a  naked  and  hideous 
waste.  Owls  start  from  the  scanty  thickets,  and  the  foul  jackal 
skulks  through  the  farrows."  f  "  Various  ranges  of  smaller  mounds 
fill  up  the  intervem'ng  space  to  the  eastern  angle  of  the  walls.  The 
pyramidal  mass  of  El-Heimar,  far  distant  in  the  same  direction, 
and  the  still  more  extraordinary  pile  of  the  Birs-Nimrud  in  the 
souih-west,  across  the  Euphrates,  rise  from  the  surrounding  plain 
like  two  mighty  tumuli,  designed  to  mark  the  end  of  departed 
greatness.  Midway  between  them  the  river  Euphrates,  wending 
her  silent  course  towards  the  sea,  is  lost  amid  the  extensive  date- 
groves  which  conceal  from  sight  the  little  Arab  town  of  Hillah.  All 
else  around  is  a  blank  waste,  recalling  the  words  of  Jeremiah :  '  Her 
cities  are  a  desolation,  a  dry  land  and  a  wilderness,  a  land  wherein 
no  man  dwelleth,  neither  doth  any  son  of  man  pass  thereby.' "  X 

To  these  descriptions  we  may  well  add  the  poetic  view  of  the 
same  scene,  not  merely  for  its  vivid  beauty,  but  for  its  insight  into 
one  of  the  most  striking  lessons  of  Divine  Providence : — 

**  Slumber  ia  there,  but  not  of  rest ; 
There  her  forlorn  and  weary  nest 

The  famishM  hawk  has  fonnd ; 
The  wild  dog  howls  at  fall  of  night, 
The  serpent^s  rustling  coils  affHght 

The  trayeller  on  his  round. 


•  Isaiah  ziil.  19 — 22:  oomp.  Jer.  1.  and  11 
f  Layard,  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  484. 
X  Loftus,  Chaldaa  and  Suaiatia,  p.  20. 
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**  What  shapeless  form,  half  lost  on  high,* 
Half  seen  against  the  evening  sky, 

Seems  like  a  ghost  to  glide, 
And  watch,  from  Babel^s  crumbling  heap 
Where  in  her  shadow,  fast  asleep. 

Lies  fall*n  imperial  Pride  ? 

**  With  half-dosed  eye  a  lion  there 
Is  basking  in  his  noontide  lair, 

Or  prowls  in  twilight  gloom. 
The  golden  city's  king  he  seems,         / 
Snch  as  in  old  prophetic  dreams 

Sprang  from  rough  ocean's  womb.f 

**  But  where  are  now  his  eagle  wings. 
That  sheltered  erst  a  thousand  kings, 

Hiding  the  glorious  sky 
From  half  the  nations,  till  they  own 
No  holier  name,  no  mightier  throne  f-* 

That  Tision  is  gone  by. 

^*  Quenched  is  the  golden  statue's  ray ;  X 
The  breath  of  heaven  has  blown  away  • 

What  toiling  earth  had  piled, 
Scattering  wise  heart  and  crafty  hand. 
As  breezes  strew  on  ocean's  strand 

The  fabrics  of  a  child. 

"  Divided  thence,  through  every  age, 
Thy  rebels,  Lord,  their  warfare  wage, 

And  hoarse  and  jarring  all 
Mount  up  their  heaven-assailing  cries 
To  Thy  bright  watchmen  in  the  skies 

From  Babel's  shattered  walL^g 

In  the  fruBtration  of  the  plans  of  the  Babel  buUders,  in  the  fall 
of  Nineveh,  in  the  desolation  of  Babylon,  we  may  see  more  even 
than  the  fulfihnent  of  prophecy.  They  are  lasting  witnesses  to 
the  great  plans  of  Divine  Providence  in  reference  to  the  empires 
of  the  world.  Kaised  np  by  the  desires  of  men  who  aimed  at  god- 
like power  upon  earth,  and  permitted  to  tyrannize  over  the  nations 
which  had  forsaken  the  King  of  Heaven, — chastizing  by  self-will 
and  bmte  force  the  self-willed  weakness  of  a  race  that  had  forgot- 
ten God, — ^they  fell  snccessively  tinder  the  sentence,  which  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall  passed  npon  Belshazzar,  and  which  his- 
tory repeats  against  every  despotism  to  the  end  of  time :  "  Thou 
art  weighed  in  the  balances  and  fonnd  wanting : " — wanting  in 

*  The  allusion  is  to  a  group  of  lions  seen  by  Sr  R.  E.  Porter  on  the  summit  of  the 
Birs-Nimrud. 

t  Daniel  vii.  4.  %  Daniel  iL,  iiL  g  Keble,  Chriitian  Tear. 
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fulfilling  the  true  ends  of  states  and  governments,  the  welfare  of 
mankind,  and  their  union  in  the  bonds  of  social  life.  And  this  is 
the  key  to  the  symbolic  use  of  the  name  of  Babylon,  revived  in 
the  last  ages  of  the  world's  history  to  designate  that  "  mystery  of 
iniquity,"  in  which  spiritual  is  superadded  to  worldly  despotism, 
till  both  shall  share  the  fate  of  Babylon  of  old.*  Nor  does  the 
prophecy  which  sets  past  and  future  history  in  this  light  close  till 
it  has  unfolded  the  bright  vision  of  the  only  true  univeraal  em- 
pire, when  "  the  God  of  heaven  shall  set  up  a  kingdom  which 
shall  never  be  destroyed,  but  shall  break  in  pieces  and  consume 
all  these  kingdoms,  and  stand  for  ever  and  ever."  f 

*  BeTdation  XTii.,  XTiil  f  Daniel  it  44. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


THE   MED0-PER8IAN   EMPIRE,   FROM   ITS   ORIGIN   TO  ITS 

SETTLEMENT  UNDER  DARIUS  HY8TASPIS. 

B.C.  688?  TO  B.C.  581. 


"  Then  I  lifted  up  mine  eves,  and  saw,  and  behold  there  atood  before  the  river  a  ram 
which  had  two  horns ;  and  the  two  horns  were  high ;  but  one  was  higher  than  the  other, 
and  the  higher  came  up  last.  I  saw  the  ram  pushing  westward  and  northward  and  soutti- 
ward ;  so  that  no  beasts  might  stand  before  him,  neither  was  there  any  that  could  deliver 
oat  of  his  hand ;  but  he  did  according  to  his  will,  and  became  great." — DasM  viiL  8, 4. 


DBSCBIPTIOV  or  XEMA— ITS  BABLIB8T  IKHABITANTS—THIC  MSDSS  AN  ARTAX  BACK  AND  KINDRKD 
TO  THE  PBRSIANB— THBIB  EELATIOKS  TO  ASSYRIA — BIBB  OV  THE  NEMAN  BIXGDON — DOUBT- 
rUL  LEGENDS— DEIOCES  AND  PHBAOBTES — CTAZABB8  THB  TBUB  FOUNDEB— HIS  CONTEST 
WITH  THE  8CTTHIANS— MILTTABT  OBOANIZATION  OV  THB  MEDE8— CONQUESTS  OP  CTAXABE8 
— DESTBUCnON  OP  NINBVEH— BI8B  OP  THE  LYDIAN  EXPIBB— THB  NATIONS  OP  ASIA  XINOB— 
THE  HALTS  AN  ETHNIC  BOUNDARY — APPINITIES  OP  THB  WB8TEBN  NATIONS — BABLT  KING- 
DOMS IN  ASIA  NINOB— G0BDIU8— NIDAS— TBOY— LYDIA— NATUBAL  BESOUBCEB  OP  THE  OOUN- 
TBY— MYTHICAL  PEBIOD  OP  LYDIAN  STOBY— DYNASTY  OP  THB  HBBACLID6— GANDAULES  AND 
QY0B8— DYNASTY  OP  THB  MBBMNADS — CONQUESTS  IN  ASIA  MINOB— ATTACKS  ON  THB  GBEBX 
COLONIES — ^INVASION  OP  THB  CIMMERIANS  UNDBB  ABDY8 — ALYATTB8— THEIB  EXPULSION  BY 
ALYATTE8— WAB  BETWEEN  LYDIA  AND  MEDIA— THB  **  ECLIPSE  OP  TRALBS  "—DEATHS  OP 
CYAZABE8  AND  ALYATTBS-^THB  TOMB  OP  ALYATTES— CBOSSUS  AS  VIEWED  BY  HERODOTUS— 
HIS  RBAL  HISTOBY — ASTYAGB8  THB  LAST  KING  OP  MEDIA — BEIGN  OP  A8TYA0E8— PBACEPUL 
STATE  OP  WESTBBN  ASIA— OBIGIN  OP  THB  PEBSIAN  BACB— DBSCBIPTION  OP  THE  COUNTBY— 
THB  PEBSIAN  LANOUAOE— BBLIOION  OP  THB  MEDES  AND  PEBSIANS— MAOIAN  ELEMENTAL 
W0B8HIP,  OBIGINALLY  TUBANIAN— DUALISM  THB  OLD  PEBSIAN  PAITH— AUBAMAZDA  AND 
AHRIMAN — ^MIXTURE  AND  CONPUCT  OP  THB  TWO  SYSTEMS — EOBOASTBB — ^HIS  DOCTBINES  AND 
LEGENDABY  HISTOBY— THB  TEN  TRIBES  OP  THB  PEBSIANS— THEIB  MILITARY  OBGANIZATIOK 
AND  QBNBBAL  DISCIPLINE— DYNASTY  OP  THB  ACHJSMBNIDJE— THEIB  BBLATION  TO  MEDIA—. 
LEGENDARY  STORY  OP  CYRUS — TRANSPER  OP  THB  MEDIAN  BMPIBE  TO  PERSIA — CYRUS  IN 
THB  CYBOP^DIA  AND  IN  SCBIPTUBB— THB  CONQUEST  OP  LYDIA,  THB  OBBEK  COLONIES,  AND 
BABYLON — BE8T0RATI0N  OP  THB  JEWS— DESIGNS  ON  EGYPT— WABS  IN  CENTBAL  A8LA — 
DEATH  OP  CYRUS — CAMBYSES— CONQUEST  OP  EGYPT— HIS  MADNESS  AND  DEATH— THB  MAGIAN 
PSBUDO-SMBBDIS— ACCESSION  OP  DABIU8  THB  SON  OP  HYSTA8PIS— SUBVBY  OP  THB  PEBSIAN 
BMPIBE. 

The  nations  that  have  thus  far  occupied  onr  attention  were  of 
the  Hamitic  and  Semitic  races.  "We  have  seen  them  founding 
kingdoms  on  a  vast  scale  of  despotic  power  and  rude  magnifi- 
cence, and  cultivating  those  arts  and  sciences  which  minister  to 
the  material  wants  of  man.  We  have  seen  one  family  called  oul 
from  the  rest,  to  preserve  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  amidst 
the  idolatry  which  had  become  universal  at  a  very  early  age,  and 
to  exhibit,  in  contrast  to  those  despotisms,  the  pattern  of  a  free 
religious  conunonwealth,  governed  by  a  present  God.  We  have 
seen  how,  through  their  own  moral  weakness,  the  race  of  Israel 
lost  this  great  distinction,  and  became  captives  to  Assyria  and 
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Babylon,  till  the  time  came  to  avenge  theui  in  the  overthrow 
of  their  tyrants.  "We  have  now  to  trace  the  history  of  the  power 
by  which  that  revolution  was  effected ;  a  power  sprung  from  the 
race  of  Japheth,  to  which  the  prophetic  blessing  of  Noah  had 
promised  the  most  enduring  possession  of  empire. 

We  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  allude  to  that  marked  division 
which  is  formed  by  the  chain  of  Zagros  (the  mountains  of  Kurdis- 
tan and  Luristan)  between  the  great  valley  of  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Tigris,  and  the  table-land  of  Iran  to  the  east.  While  the 
former  region  was  the  seat  of  that  power  ancP  civilization  which, 
at  least  in  the  earliest  ages,  require  the  nurture  of  a  fertile  soil 
and  favourable  climate,  the  latter  was  the  cradle  of  those  hardier 
races  -whose  destiny  it  is  to  found  a  more  lasting  power. 

The  greater  part  of  this  table-land  was  known  in  the  earliest 
ages  by  the  name  of  Media,  a  country  which  may  be  described 
generally  as  extending  from  the  Caspian  Sea  on  the  nortJi  to  the 
mountains  of  Persia  Proper  on  the  south,  and  from  the  highlands 
of  Armenia  and  the  chain  of  Zagros  on  the  west  to  the  great  rain- 
less desert  of  Iran  on  the  east.  It  corresponds  to  the  modem 
provinces  of  Irak-Ajemi,  parts  of  Kurdistan  and  Luristan,  Azer- 
bijan,  and  perhaps  Talish  and  Ghilan.  Between  these  limits  it 
comprises  a  great  variety  of  countiy  and  climate,  being  inter- 
sected throughout  by  mountain  ranges,  which  enclose  valleys  rich 
in  corn  and  summer  fruits.  The  finest  part  of  the  country  is  the 
modern  province  of  Azerbijan,  an  elevated  region  enclosed  by  the 
offshoots  of  the  Armenian  mountains,  and  surrounding  the  basin 
of  the  great  Lake  Urumiyeh  (4200  feet  above  the  sea),  and  the 
valleys  of  the  Sefid  End  (the  ancient  Mardus)  and  the  Aras 
(Araxes),  the  northern  boundary  of  the  whole  land.  In  this 
mountain  region  stands  Tabriz,  the  delightful  summer  retreat  of 
the  modem  Persian  Shahs.  The  mountains  which  extend  to  the 
south,  forming  the  western  part  of  Media,  partake  generally  of 
the  like  character.  Tlie  slopes  of  Zagros  afforded  excellent  pas- 
ture ;  and  here  were  reared  that  valuable  breed  of  horses,  which 
the  ancients  called  the  Jfisaean.  The  eastern  districts  are  less 
favoured  by  nature,  being  flat  and  pestilential  where  they  sink 
down  to  the  shores  of  the  Caspian ;  rugged  and  sterile  where  they 
adjoin  the  desert  of  Iran.  An  offshoot  of  this  desert,  to  the 
south-west,  formed  a  natural  division  between  Media  and  Persia 
Proper,  a  region  of  which  we  have  presently  to  speak. 

Even  when  tlie  ancient  writers  refer  back  to  a  period  at  which 
this  country  was  probably  occupied,  like  Western  Asia  in  general, 
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by  a  primitive  Turanian  race,  they  know  its  inhabitants  by  the 
name  of  Modes.*  But  the  race  to  whom  the  name  properly  be- ' 
longed  (the  Mada^  Mada%  or  Medi)  were  undoubtedly  Japhetic, 
or,  a,s  we  now  say,  borrowing  the  designation  from  themselves, 
Aryan.  In  the  great  ethnic  table  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  Madai 
is  the  third  son  of  Japheth,  standing  next  after  Qomer  and  Magog, 
the  races  who  occupied  Central  Asia  north  of  Media.  Herodotus 
expressly  informs  us  that  the  Modes  were  universally  called 
Allans ;  f  the  Armenian  writers  invariably  apply  to  them  this 
appellation ;  and,  in  common  with  the  kindred  Persians,  they 
always  claim  it  for  themselves.  They  appear  to  have  had  essen- 
tially the  same  language  %  and  religion,  dress  and  customs,  as  the 
Persians,  who  were  the  f  ery  cream  of  the  Aryan  race.  The  close 
connexion  between  the  races,  constantly  implied  in  the  language 
of  the  ancient  writers,  who  use  the  words  Median  and  Persian 
almost  indifferently,  is  especially  remarkable  in  the  formula  used 
by  themselves,  as  if  to  imply  the  identity  of  their  most  ancient 
institutions — "  the  law  of  the  Modes  and  Persians,  which  altereth 
not.^'§ 

Indications  are  not  wanting  that  the  Median  race  was  very 
widely  spread  over  the  highland  regions  of  "Western  Asia,  in  the 
primeval  ages  of  the  world ;  but  this  is  a  discussion  into  which 
we  cannot  stay  to  enter.  The  tribes  which  occupied  the  countiy 
in  the  earliest  historic  times  are  traced  back,  both  by  Indian  and 
Persian  traditions,  to  the  country  beyond  the  Indus ;  and  the  in- 
scription on  the  celebrated  black  obelisk  of  Nimrud  |  is  thought 
by  some  to  refer  to  the  migration  as  still  in  progress  (about  b.c. 
880).  "We  have  seen  that  the  Greek  traditions  of  the  Assyrian 
Empire  make  Ninus  the  conqueror  of  Media.  The  records  of 
the  Assyrian  kings  make  frequent  mention  of  Median  wars  and 
conquests,  beginning  from  the  ninth  century ;  but  these  conquests 

*  We  haye  seen  that  this  may  explain  the  statement  of  Berosos  respecting  a  primi- 
tive  Median  dynasty  in  Chaldiea;  chap.  viii.  p.  196. 

f  Herod,  yiL  62.  We  adhere,  with  Max  Mailer,  to  the  native  orthography,  as  more 
distinctive  than  Avian. 

X  The  so-called  Median  inscriptions  of  the  Persian  kings,  in  the  cuneiform  character, 
are  held  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  to  be  Scythic  {Commentary  on  the  Imeriptions  of 
Assyria  and  Babylonia^  p.  Y5). 

§  Daniel  vi.  8,  12,  16.  The  usage  of  such  writers  as  Herodotus,  who  no  doubt 
learned  the  common  use  of  the  names  from  the  people  themselves,  is  perfectly  ^tinct 
from  the  confusion  by  which  the  writers  of  the  Augustan  age  applied  the  terms  Median 
and  Persian  indifferently  to  the  Parthians  and  even  to  northern  India,  as  in  the  "  Medua 
Hydaspes  **  of  VirgiL 

I  See  diap.  ix.  p.  218. 
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were  ufiuallj  only  of  that  intermittent  kind  which  we  have 
abready  described.^  The  most  BucceBsful  of  the  invadere  was 
Sargon,  who  twice  overran  some  part  of  the  country,  and  founded 
in  it  cities,  which  he  peopled  with  the  Israelitish  captives  from 
Samaria  (B.a  710).  An  inscription  in  his  great  palace  at  Khorsa- 
bad  claims  Media  as  the  easternmost  province  of  his  empire.  But 
how  fSor  the  conquest  was  from  being  permanent  is  proved  by  tlie 
distinct  mention  of  Media,  both  by  Sennacherib  and  Esar-haddon, 
as  "  a  country  which  had  never  been  brought  into  subjection  by 
the  kings  their  fathers."  f  The  tribes  of  Media,  united  by  no 
common  government,  were  defeated  or  victorious,  paid  tribute 
or  withheld  it,  according  to  the  varying  strength  and  energy  of 
their  powerful  neighbour. 

This  state  of  things  was  ended  by  the  consolidation  of  Media 
into  a  powerful  kingdom  under  a  dynasty  of  native  princes.  For 
the  history  and  date  of  this  great  change  we  obtain  no  information 
from  the  Assyrian  records,  and  we  are  dependent  upon  the  doubt- 
fid  and  inconsistent  statements  of  the  Oreek  writers,  and  espe- 
cially of  Herodotus  and  Gtesias.  The  account  of  the  latter  author 
is  now  generally  rejected  as  a  mere  fabrication.  That  of  Herod- 
otus is  on  many  grounds  suspicious ;  and  he  is  supposed  to  have 
been  misled  by  the  wilfal  misstatements  of  his  Median  authorities. 
He  places  the  revolt  of  Media  from  Assyria  a  little  higher  than 
179  years  before  the  death  of  Cyrus  (b.o.  708),  at  the  very  time 
when  the  Assyrian  monuments  begin  to  claim  the  subjugation  of 
Media  I  Having  recovered  their  independence  after  a  tierce  strug- 
gle, they  chose  a  native  king  named  Deioces,  who  reigned  fifty-three 
years,  and  whose  three  successors,  Phraortes  (twenty-two  years), 
Cyaxares  (forty  years),  and  Astyages  (thirty-five  years),  continued 
the  Median  dynasty  down  to  its  overthrow  by  Cyrus,  whose 
twenty-nine  years  (ending  in  b.o.  529)  make  up  the  above  sum  of 
179  years.  The  story  of  Deioces  bears  a  marked  impress  of  Gre- 
cian rather  than  Oriental  ideas.  The  seven  tribes  of  the  Medes, 
scattered  over  separate  villages,  suffered  from  all  the  ills  of  an- 
archy, till  the  reputation  for  justice  which  Deioces  had  acquired 
in  his  own  village  induced  them  to  make  him  the  arbiter  of  their 
disputes.  Having  restored  order,  Deioces  withdrew  into  private 
life,  knowing  that  he  should  soon  be  missed.  Anarchy  revived ;  a 
king  was  called  for  as  the  only  remedy,  and  Deioces  was  elected. 
He  at  once  began  to  organize  a  despotic  power,  which  he  admin- 

*  See  chap.  iz.  pp.  228t-4.  f  BawliD8on*8  Eerodohu,  Eaaaj  ill  on  Book  I 
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istered  from  his  new  capital  of  Ecbatana,  whither  he  compelled 
the  Medians  to  remove  their  habitations.  The  city  was  built  upon 
a  hilly  enclosed  by  seven  concentric  walls,  the  central  summit 
being  occupied  by  the  palace,  within  which  Deioces  lived  in  se- 
clusion, transacting  all  public  business  through  spies,  informers, 
petitions,  and  written  decrees.  In  this  picture,  as  in  the  Cyrus 
of  Xenophon,  criticism  has  detected  one  of  those  ideal  embodi- 
ments of  forms  of  government  by  which  the  Greeks  were  wont 
to  illustrate  their  political  discussions.''^  Phraortes,  the  reputed 
conqueror  of  Persia,  is.  almost  equally  suspicious.  The  name 
{FrawaTiish)y  though  genuine,  may  not  improbably  have  been 
transferred  back  from  its  historical  owner,  a  Mede  who  rebelled 
against  Darius  Hystaspis,  and  set  up  for  a  time  an  independent 
throne  in  Media.  While  tradition  represents  Phraortes  as  making 
extensive  conquests,  and  at  last  falling  in  battle  against  the  As- 
syrianSjt  the  contemporary  monuments  of  Assyria  show  us  the 
king  Asshur-bani-pal  as  chiefly  engaged  in  hunting  in  Susiana. 

CvAXASES  appears  to  have  been  the  true  founder  of  the  Median 
kingdom,  about  b.c.  633.  As  such  he  was  regarded  by  an  earlier 
Greek  tradition  than  that  followed  by  Herodotus ;  %  and  the  great 
inscription  of  Darius  alludes  more  than  once  to  rebels  who  traced 
their  lineage  fi-om  CyiEucares.  ^^  The  conclusion  thus  established,'' 
says  Professor  Eawlinson,  '^brings  the  Median  kingdom  into 
much  closer  analogy  with  other  oriental  empires  than  is  presented 
by  the  ordinary  story.  Instead  of  the  gradual  growth  and  in- 
crease, which  Herodotus  describes,  the  Median  power  springs 
forth  suddenly  in  its  full  strength,  and  the  empire  speedily  attains 
its  culminating  point,  from  which  it  almost  as  speedily  declines. 
Gyaxares,  like  Gyms,  Attila,  Genghis  Khan,  Timour  and  other 
eastern  conquerors,  emerges  from  obscurity  at  the  head  of  his  ir- 
resistible hordes,  and  sweeping  all  before  him,  rapidly  builds  up 
an  enormous  power,  which,  resting  on  no  stable  foundation,  im- 
mediately falls  away."§    The  origin  and  growth  of  this  power 

•  Grote,  Hittary  of  Greece^  yoL  iii.  pp.  807 — 809.  Sir  Henry  Rawlinflon  sees  in 
the  name  of  Deioces  (i.  e.,  Dahdk^  the  biting)  a  mere  equivalent  of  Astyages  (i.  e.,  Aj- 
dahakf  the  biting  9nake).  He  regards  both  names  as  Scythian  titles,  borrowed  by  the 
Medes  from  their  enemies. 

f  The  real  Frawartish  fell  in  battle  agunst  the  Persians. 

:(  In  a  celebrated  passage  of  the  Fertm  of  JSschylus  (yt.  761^-764X  a  JMe  is 
named  as  the  first  leader  of  the  Medo-Persian  host,  kia  8on  as  the  completer  of  his 
worlc,  and  Cyrus  as  the  ihird  from  him;  that  is,  clearly,  from  ihe^fint.  The  three  are, 
therefore,  Gyaxares,  Astyages,  and  Cyrus. 

§  Rawlinson's  Herodotus^  App.  to  Book  i.  Essay  ill 
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can  only  be  conjectured  from  the  scanty  materials  we  possess.  "It 
is  even  doubtful  whether  it  first  arose  in  Media  itself,  or  whether 
Gyaxares  was  not  rather  the  leader  of  an  Aryan  host  from  some 
region  ftirther  to  the  East,*  who  for  the  first  time  established  an 
Aryan  nation  in  the  country  of  Media,  which  had  hitherto  been 
chiefly  occupied  by  scattered  Turanian  tribes. 

It  is  certain  that  the  time  of  Cyaxares  was  distinguished  by 
a  great  movement  among  the  Turanian  races  which  on  the  noiiih 
overhung  the  more  civilized  countries,  both  in  Europe  and  in 
Asia.  According  to  Herodotus,  the  Cimmerians,  who  lived  to  the 
north  of  the  Ister  and  the  Euxine,t  pressed  i^pon  by  the  Scythians 
from  Central  Asia,  made  a  great  irruption  into  Asia  Minor,  where 
some  of  their  tribes  effected  permanent  settlements ;  while  the 
Scythians,  entering  Upper  Asia  by  way  of  Media,  overran  that 
country,  crossed  the  range  of  Zagros  into  Mesopotamia,  passed 
through  Syria  to  the  frontier  of  Egypt,  which  Psammetichus  only 
redeemed  from  invasion  by  costly  presents,  and  held  the  dominion 
of  Western  Asia  for  tweniy-eight  years,  till  they  were  expelled  by 
Cyaxares.  It  is  needless  to  enter  into  the  elaborate  discussion  by 
which  these  statements  have  been  shown  to  be  greatly  exagge- 
rated as  a  whole,  and  very  doubtful  in  their  leading-  details.  For 
our  present  purpose,  the  chief  point  remains  pretty  certain  that 
Cyaxares  only  established  his  new  kingdom  in  Media  after  a  severe 
conflict  between  the  Scythian  and  Aryan  races.  We  have  abun- 
dant evidence  that  these  races  had  hitherto  shared  the  possession 
of  the  tableland  of  Media.  While  the  former  still  preponderated, 
the  latter  seem  to  have  been  steadily  growing  in  numbers  and  in 
power,  reinforced  by  fresh  migrations  from  the  East.  At  length, 
we  may  suppose,  there  occurred  one  of  those  great  movements  in 
Central  Asia  by  which,  from  age  to  age,  the  wave  of  Turanian 
invasion  has  been  driven  forward  to  break  upon  the  south  ;  and 
in  a  fresh  effort  to  repel  this  fresh  invasion,  the  Aryan  race  ob- 
tained the  mastery  and  founded  the  kingdom  of  Media.  One 
consequence  of  their  victory  may  have  been  to  drive  a  body  of 
the  expelled  Scythians  across  Mount  Zagros,  whose  irruption  ^ave 
a  new  blow  to  the  already  declining  power  of  Assyria.  What 
truth  there  may  be  in  the  account  of  their  ftirther  progress  west- 
ward, we  have  no  sufficient  means  to  decide. 

"  Little  as  we  know,"  says  Mr.  Grote,  ^*  about  the  particulars 
of  these  Cimmerian  and  Scythian  inroads,  they  deserve  notice  as 

*  Professor  Rawlinson,  in  adyancing  this  theory,  suggests  Khomssan. 
f  The  Danube  and  Black  Sea ;  see  further,  p.  255. 
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the  first  (at  least  the  first  hiBtorieally  known)  among  the  numer- 
ons  invasions  of  enltivated  Asia  and  Europe  by  the  Nomades  of 
Tartary.  ^  Huns,  Avars,  Bulgarians,  Magyars,  Turks,  Mongols, 
Tartars,  &c.,  are  foifnd  in  subsequent  centuries  repeating  the  same 
infliction,  and  establishing  a  dominion  both  more  durable,  and 
not  less  destructive,  than  the  transient  scourge  of  the  Scythians 
during  the  reign  of  Cyaxares."  * 

Dividing  with  these  Scythian  tribes  the  possession  of  the 
regions  beyond  the  Tigris,  and  long  engaged  in  war  against  them, 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  the  Aryan  Medes  resembling  them  in 
military  organization.  Strong  in  cavalry  and  archery,  the  hardy 
followers  of  Cyaxares  were  well  prepared  to  play  the  part  of  con- 
querors. Cyazares  is  said  to  have  divided  their  undisciplined 
forces  into  the  several  arms  of  cavalry,  archers,  and  spearmen. 
The  two  great  achievements  of  his  reign  were  the  extension  of  his 
empire  to  the  west,  over  the  highlands  of  southern  Armenia  and 
of  Asia  Minor,  as  far  as  the  river  Halys,  and  the  destruction  of 
Nineveh  and  the  Assyrian  empire. 

The  order  of  these  events  is  left  doubtful  by  Herodotus,  nor 
can  we  determine  it  certainly  by  other  evidence.  It  seems  more 
probable  that  Cyaxares  would  first  avenge  on  the  weakened  king- 
dom of  Assyria  her  many  attacks  on  Media,  and  make  good  the 
claim  of  the  latter  to  independence  by  a  decisive  victory.  The 
most  recent  researches  appear  to  have  succeeded  in  fixing  the  cap- 
ture of  Nineveh  to  the  year  b.o.  625.  Of  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  eJBfected  by  Cyaxares  in  alliance  with  the  Babylonians,  enough 
has  been  already  said.f  The  result  was  to  re-erect  Babylonia  iato 
an  independent  kingdom  under  the  dynasty  of  Nabopolassar,  with 
free  scope  for  extending  their  conquests  to  the  west,  while  the 
whole  of  Upper  Mesopotamia  was  added  to  the  Median  kingdom. 
Two  new  empires  were  thus  founded  in  Western  Asia,  of  which 
tlie  Median  was  the  more  powerful,  the  Babylonian  more  civilized 
and  splendid.  Each  had  scope  enough  for  its  own  ambition  to 
postpone  the  final  contest  for  supremacy  to'a  much  later  period. 

Meanwhile  a  third  empire  had  arisen  far  to  the  west,  in  Asia 
Minor,  which  was  approaching  the  height  of  its  power  at  the 
epoch  of  the  fall  of  Nineveh.  This  was  the  great  kingdom  of 
Lydia,  with  which  Cyaxares  was  brought  into  conflict  by  the  west- 
ward progress  of  his  conquests.    A  review  of  the  previous  history 

•  Grote,  HUUry  of  Greece^  voL  iil  p.  839. 
t  See  chap.  ix.  p.  226. 
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of  this  kingdom  carries  ns  to  the  shores  of  the  JBgean  Sea,  and 
brings  the  famous  nations  of  Europe  within  our  view. 

The  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  is  equally  remarkable  in  a  phys- 
ical and  ethnic  point  of  yiew.  Like  Asia  it  is  formed  by  a  great 
central  table-land,  supported  by  two  chief  mountain-ranges,  which 
extend  from  east  to  west,  and  form,  in  fact,  the  prolongations  of 
the  central  and  southern  chains  of  the  whole  continent.  like 
Europe,  it  is  surrounded  by  the  sea  on  every  side  except  the  east, 
and  its  deeply  indented  shores,  especially  on  the  west,  are  marked 
out  by  nature  for  maritime  and  commercial  enterprise.  Placed 
between  these  two  continents,  and  divided  from  Africa  only  by 
the  Mediterranean,  with  Cyprus  as  a  stepping-stone  between, 
while  it  adjoins  on  the  land-side  the  primeval  seat  of  the  human 
family,  it  lies,  so  to  speak,  in  the  very  focus  of  the  chief  races 
that  have  overspread  the  earth.  The  result  of  this  position  is  a 
mixture  of  populations,  more  intricate  and  more  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish, than  in  any  other  region  of  the  ancient  world.  The  very 
enumeration  by  Herodotus  of  the  nations  west  of  the  river  Halys 
is  enough  to  alarm  the  student  of  ethnology,  nor  can  we  obtain 
much  light  from  the  great  divisions  into  which  the  peninsula  was 
afterwards  mapped  out.  There  is,  however,  one  broad  general 
distinction  of  the  highest  value.  The  river  Halys,  which  divides 
the  whole  country  irregularly  into  an  eastern  and  western  half, 
was  also  a  line  of  demarcation  between  the  Semitic  and  Japhetic 
races ;  the  former  embracing  the  Cappadocians  or  Syrians,  and  the 
latter  a  vast  number  of  different  tribes ;  while  on  the  southern 
coast,  the  Pamphylians  and  Cilicians,  cut  off  from  the  rest  by  the 
chain  of  Taurus,  seem  to  have  been  Semitic  races  not  unmixed 
with  Haraite  blood.  We  cannot  pursue  in  detail  the  traditions, 
languages,  common  rites,  and  other  marks  of  affinity,  which  con- 
nected the  tribes  west  of  the  Halys  with  each  other  and  with 
those  of  Europe.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  nations  along  the 
north  coast,  and  in  the  north-west  as  far  south  as  the  river  Hermus, 
the  Paphlagonians,  Bithynians,  Mysians,  Teucrians,  Phrygians,  and 
other  lesser  tribes,  were  near  akin  to  the  Thracians  of  Europe,  the 
connexion  having  been  made  more  intimate  by  migrations  in  both 
directions.  The  south-west  corner,  south  of  the  Meander,  was 
the  seat  of  the  Oarians  and  Leleges,  who  were  spread  also  over 
the  islands  of  the  .^Egean.  Between  the  Hermus  and  the  Mseander 
dwelt  the  Lydians,  apparently  one  of  the  most  ancient  nations  of 
the  peninsula,  closely  connected  with  the  Pelasgians,  who  formed 
the  oldest  population  both  of  Greece  and  Italy.    Traditions  of 
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very  remote  antiquity  went  so  far  as  to  mate  the  Etruscans  (the 
conquering  race  who,  in  Italy,  subdued  tlie  Pelasgians)  a  colony 
from  Lydia.*  The  Carians,  Lydians,,  and  Mysians  preserved  the 
memory  of  their  common  origin  by  common  sacrifices  to  the 
Carian  Jove  at  Mylasa.  •  Of  tlie  Lycians  we  shall  speak  later. 

The  earliest  legends  of  these  nations  tell  of  the  existence  of 
local  kingdoms,  such  as  those  in  Phrygia,  of  Gordius,  whose  fated 
knot  involved  the  i^ower  to  bind  and  loose  all  Asia,  and  of  Midas, 
whom  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  an  historical  personagcf 
Amidst  the  halo  of  glory  which  the  poetry  of  Homer  has  shed 
round  the  name  of  Troy,  magnifying  a  local  war  into  the  most 
famous  contest  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  we  discern  traces  of  an 
empire,  limited  indeed  as  compared  with  those  which  have  occu- 
pied our  attention,  but  comprising  most  of  the  Thracian  peoples 
on  both  sides  of  the  Hellespont.  Passing  from  poetry  to  history, 
we  find  the  first  great  kingdom  established  in  Asia  Minor  by  a 
people  whose  historic  name  and  capital  city  are  alike  unknown 
to  Homer.  He  never  mentions  Sardis,  though  he  speaks  of  the 
neighbouring  localities  of  Mount  Tmolus  and  the  Gygsean  lake ; 
while  he  alludes  to  the  people  of  Lydia  by  the  name  of  Mseonians.  j: 

The  country  of  Lydia  possesses  great  elements  of  wealth  in  the 
fertile  valleys  of  the  Hermus,  the  Cayster,  and  the  Maeander,  and 
the  mineral  treasures  of  its  soil.  Keccnt  experience  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  enables  us  to  understand  those  stories  of  the  golden 
sands  of  the  Pactolus,  which  have  sometimes  been  regarded  as 
fables  even  by  those  who  possessed  money  coined  from  them. 
The  Lydians  had  also  mines  near  Pergamus ;  and  the  Greeks 
believed  them  to  be  the  first  people  who  coined  gold  and  silver 
money,  or  carried  on  retail  trade. 

The  origin  of  the  Lydian  kingdom  is  lost  amidst  mythical 
stories,  stamped  with  a  Greek  character,  as  was  natural  from  their 
passing  through  the  mouths  of  the  Greek  colonists,  who  borrowed, 
with  the  Lydian  and  Phrygian  modes  of  music,  the  legends  of 
their  adopted  country.    In  the  first  king,  JianeSy  the  son  of  Jove, 

*  Horace  employs  thU  tradition  aa  a  delicate  flattery  of  hia  patron  :— 

"  Non  quia,  Msecenas,  Zydorum  quidquid  JStruteoa 
Inooluit  fines,  nemo  generosior  est  te, — ." — Sat  vu  1,  2, 

This  tradition,  however,  was  not  held  by  the  Lydians  themselyes,  and  appeacs  to  be 
certainly  unfounded.    (See  Niebuhr,  Hitiory  of  Rcmty  vol.  i.  pp.  38,  foil.) 

f  Herodotus  (i.  14)  makes  him  the  first  who  sent  presents  to  Delphi. 

X  Niebuhr  considers  the  MsBonians  to  have  been  the  original  inhabitants  of  Lydia 
and  a  Pelasgion  people,  and  the  Lydians  a  later  and  conquering  race. 
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we  feee  the  step  from  the  rule  of  the  gods  to  that  of  a  man^  which 
is.  often  met  with  in  mythical  history.  In  his  descendants,  Asies, 
Atys,  Lydus,  and  Tyrsenus,  we  have  simply  the  heroes  eponymi 
of  Asia,*  of  the  royal  race  of  the  Atyadse,  of  Lydia  itself,  and 
of  its  supposed  colony,  Etruria.  In  tlie  name  of  Torrhebus, 
whom  the  native  historian  Xanthus  mentions  as  a  brother  of 
Lydns,  it  is  supposed  that  we  may  trace  that  remnant  of  the  old 
Pelasgian  inhabitants,  who  occupied  the  separate  district  of  Lydia 
Torrhebia — including  the  valley  of  the  Cayster,  south  of  Tmolns 
— and  who  spoke  a  distinct  dialect. 

Next  comes  the  dynasty  of  the  Heraclids,  whose  twenty-two 
kings  fill  up  a  period  of  505  years.  The  names  of  the  first  five 
kings — Agron,  Hercules,  Alcseus,  Belus,  and  Ninus— suffice  to  be- 
tray not  only  a  purely  mythical  character,  but  the  most  hetero- 
geneous mixture  of  Greek  and  Oriental  legends.  This  is  regard- 
ed by  Professor  Bawlinson  as  "  the  clumsy  invention  of  a  Lydian, 
bent  on  glorifying  the  ancient  kings  of  Ids  country  by  claiming 
for  them  a  connexion  with  the  mightiest  of  the  heroes  both  of 
Asia  and  of  Greece."  f  -A.t  the  end  of  this  dynasty  we  still  find 
ourselves  within  the  sphere  of  poetical  romance,  though  the  per- 
sonages are  possibly  historical.  Most  readers  know  the  story, 
told  by  Herodotus  with  his  admirable  simplicity,  of  the  fate  of 
Candaules,  the  last  king.  %  With  the  infatuation  of  a  man 
doomed  to  destruction  by  the  gods,  he  insisted  on  showing  the 
naked  person  of  his  wife  to  his  follower  Gyges.  The  queen  dis- 
covered the  insult,  and  gave  Gyges  the  choice  between  sufiering 
death  himself,  or  inflicting  it  on  Candaules,  and  succeeding  ta  his 
bed  and  throne.  By  the  choice  of  the  latter  course,  Gyges  put 
an  end  to  the  dynasty  of  the  Heraclids,  and  founded  that  of  the 
Mermnads.§  The  change  was  not  efi'ected  without  opposition, 
but  actual  war  is  said  to  have  been  averted  by  the  sentence  of 
the  Delphic  oracle,  the  fame  of  which  had  already  been  extended 

*  It  ahould  be  remembered  that  this  name  belonged  first  to  a  part  of  Ana  Minor, 
about  the  same  region  as  Lydia,  and  was  afterwards  extended  to  the  whole  continent 

f  Rawlinson^s  fferodotws^  App.  to  Book  i.  Essay  L  The  extension  of  the  Assyrian 
empire  to  Lydia  is  affirmed  by  Ctesias  and  accepted  by  Niebuhr ;  but  the  story  is  not 
eonflrmed  by  the  monuments. 

t  Galled  also  Myrsalus,  t.  e,  the  son  of  Myrsus,  a  form  of  patronymic,  which  is  also 
found  in  Latin. 

§  The  story  is  avowedly  borrowed  by  Herodotus  from  the  poet  Archilochus,  of 
Paros,  who  lived  about  the  time  of  Oyges.  Plato  has  preserved  another  form  of  the 
legend,  in  which  Gyges,  a  herdsman  of  the  King  of  Lydia,  obtains  in  a  marvellous  man- 
ner a  ring  which  makes  its  wearer  Invisible ;  by  this  means  he  obtains  access  to  the 
queen,  conspires  with  her  to  assassinate  the  king,  and  seizes  the  throne. 
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through  the  Greek  colonists  to  the  Asiatics.  The  main  evetit  is 
probably  historical,  the  revolution  being  one  of  those  which  fe- 
male desire  has  often  brought  about  in  Asiatic  kingdoms. 

The  oracle  was  rewarded,  or  rather,  we  may  safely  say,  its  re- 
sponse was  purchased,  by  the  first  of  those  presents  with  which 
the  Mermnad  kings  continually  enriched  the  shrine  of  the  Pythian 
god.  But  it  was  afterwards  believed  to  have  foretold  the  punish- 
ment of  the  crime  of  Gyges  by  the  extinction  of  his  dynasty  with 
his  fifth  successor.  The  five  kings  thus  indicated  are — Gyges, 
Ardys,  Sadyattes,  Alyattes,  and  Croesus.  Herodotus  assigns  to 
the  whole  dynasty  a  duration  of  170  years,  and  (though  there  are 
some  minor  discrepancies  between  him  and  the  chroniclers)  we 
may  divide  this  period  pretty  accurately  among  the  several  kings. 
But  there  is  a  doubt  about  the  epoch  of  the  end  of  the  dynasty, 
on  which  all  the  other  dates  depend.  In  an  elaborate  argument, 
which  we  have  no  space  to  follow.  Professor  Rawlinson  proposes 
to  place  this  epoch  eight  years  higher  than  tlie  usual  date.* 

The  new  dynasty  pursued^  from  the  first,  an  aggressive  policy 
towards  their  neighbours,  both  on  the  west  and  east,  and  the 
Lydian  kingdom  gradually  became  an  empire,  comprising  nearly 
all  Asia  Minor,  west  of  the  Halys.  Gyges  began  that  series  of 
aggressions  on  the  Greek  colonists,  who  seem  hitherto  to  have 
dwelt  peacefully  on  the  western  coasts,  which  Croesus  consum- 
mated by  their  complete  reduction  to  a  tributary  state,  thus  pre- 
paring the  way  for  the  extension  of  the  Persian  Empire  to  the 
shores  of  the  -^ean.  Within  the  peninsula,  a  series  of  conquests 
was  also  completed  by  Croesus,  whose  empire  included  all  the 
tribes  west  of  the  Halys,  except  the  Lycians  and  the  Cilicians,  for 
whom  the  Taurus  doubtless  proved  a  barrier  against  invasion. 
But  these  conquests  were  interrupted  by  two  events  of  moment 
in  the  general  history  of  the  world. 

In  the  reign  of  Ardys,  Asia  Minor  was  devastated  by  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Cimmerians,  a  people  who  came  unquestionably  from 
the  region  now  called  the  Ukraine,  north  of  the  Black  Sea,  be- 

*  The  following  are  the  two  schemes : — 
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tween  the  Danube  and  the  Sea  of  Azov,  -where,  as  Herodotus  re- 
mai'ks,  their  traces  were  found  in  Cimmerian  castles  and  a  Cim- 
merian fbny,  in  a  tract  called  Cimmeria,  and  a  Cimmerian  Bos- 
porus ;  *  and  where  their  name  is  still  borne  by  the  ruins  of  Eski- 
Orim  (Old  Krim,  the  ancient  Cimmerium),  and  by  the  peninsula 
of  Crimea,  or  Crim-Tartary.  From  that  region  they  were  prob- 
ably expelled  by  some  great  movement  of  the  Scythians  of  Central 
Asia,  like  that  which  shortly  afterwards  precipitated  hordes  of 
the  latter  people  upon  Media.t  Smaller  bodies  of  the  Cimmerians 
seem  to  have  entered  Asia  Minor  on  former  occasions,  in  conjunc- 
tion  with  Thracian  tribes,  by  way  of  the  Hellespont  and  Bosporus ; 
but  now  a  vast  horde  marched  round  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea 
along  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus,  poured  into  the  country  from  the 
north-east,  and  deluged  its  whole  surface.  They  even  entered  the 
range  of  the  Taurus,  but  were  repelled  with  great  slaughter  by 
the  Cilician  mountaineers.  Their  ravages  were  most  severely  felt 
in  the  rich  valleys  of  Ionia  and  Lydia,  where  they  burnt  the  great 
temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus,  and  ihe  capital  city  of  Sardis,  all 
but  the  citadel.  It  is  the  nature  of  such  barbarian  invasions  to 
exhaust  their  first  force  by  subsequent  inaction  and  excess.  That 
the  power  of  the  Cimmerians  thus  declined  in  the  reign  of  Sady- 
attes,  the  son  of  Ardys,  is  proved  by  his  resuming  the  siege  of 
Miletus,  about  b.c.  681.  They  were  at  length  expelled  by  Aly- 
aites ;  but  even  then  they  retained  certain  positions  in  the  coun- 
try, the  most  important  of  which  was  Sinope  on  the  Black  Sea. 
The  exact  dates  of  their  entrance  and  expulsion  are  both  imcertain. 
The  one  seems  to  have  been  early  in  the  reign  of  Ardys,  and  the 
other  late  in  that  of  Aly attes. 

The  similar  invasion  of  Media  by  the  Scythians  is  said  to  have 
occasioned  the  first  collision  between  the  Lydian  and  Median 
empires.  A  horde  of  the  defeated  nomads  fied  from  the  severities 
inflicted  on  them  by  Cyaxares,  and  sought  refuge  with  the  Lydian 
king.  X  His  refusal  to  give  them  up  was  followed  by  a  war, 
which  lasted  six  years  with  equal  advantages  on  both  sides,  and 

*  Now  the  StraiU  of  Kaffa, — Hwod.  iy.  12.  The  far  wider  question  of  thdr  iden- 
tity with  the  Cimbri  and  other  great  Celtic  races  of  Western  Europe,  including  the 
Cymry  of  Wales  and  Cumberland,  and  of  their  moTements  westward  under  the  pressure 
of  the  Scythians  of  Asia,  has  long  been  under  discussion.  (See  Kawlins(fti*s  Essay  i.  to 
ffercdotus.  Book  It.) 

t  For  the  traditional  story  of  both  events,  see  Herod,  iv.  11, 12.  But  we  cannot 
accept  his  account  of  their  connexion. 

%  "The  passage  of  such  nomadic  hordes  from  one  gOTemment  in  the  East  to 
another,  has  been  always,  and  is  even  down  to  the  present  day,  a  frequent  cause  of 
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was  only  ended  by  a  celestial  portent.  An  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
which  occurred  in  the  midst  of  a  great  battle,  struck  such  terror 
into  both  armies  that  the  conflict  was  suspended ;  and  peace  was 
shortly  afterwards  concluded  by  the  mediation  of  the  Babylonian 
prince,  Labynetus,  who  seems  to  have  been  present  as  an  ally  in 
the  army  of  Cyaxares,*  and  of  the  Cilician  prince,  Syennesis,  the 
ally  of  Alyattes.  The  marriage  of  Aryenis,  the  daughter  of  Aly- 
attes,  to  Astyages,  the  son  of  Cyaxares,  formed  a  tie  between  the 
royal  houses  of  Lydia  and  Media,  which  helped  to  involve  them 
in  a  common  fall.  The  inadequate  cause  assigned  for  the  war 
permits  us  rather  to  regard  it  as  arising  from  a  great  scheme  of 
conquest  <m  the  part  of  Cyaxares,  who  had  now  pushed  on  his 
irontier  to  the  Halys ;  and  the  successful  resistance  of  Alyattes 
may  be  explained  by  a  general  league  of  the  nations  within  the 
Halys,  in  which  even  the  Cilicians  took  part. 

The  date  of  the  battle  is  one  of  those  tantalizing  problems  in 
which  a  promise  of  certainty  eludes  our  grasp«  We  might  have 
supposed  that  it  would  be  easily  calculated  from  the  ^^  Eclipse  of 
Thales" — so  called  because  the  Milesian  philosopher  is  said* to 
have  predicted  its  occurrence.  Whether  the  astronomical  science 
of  the  Greeks  was  then  sufficient  for  such  a  prediction  has  been 
doubted ;  but  our  own  difficulty  arises  from  the  very  opposite 
cause.  Astronomers  have  proposed  dates  varying  between  the 
limits  of  B.C.  625  and  b.c.  588.  As  the  result  of  calcnlations^ 
based  on  the  newest  tables,  Ideler  maintains  that  the  only  eclipse 
answering  all  the  conditions  of  .time,  place,  and  total — or  all  but 
total— obscuration,!  is  that  which  occurred  on  the  80th  Septem- 
ber, B.O.  610,  of  our  present  calendar.:|: 

This  war  was  succeeded  by  a  long  interval  of  peace,  during 

dispute  between  the  diiferent  goyemments.  They  are  valiuble  both  as  tribntarieB  and 
as  Boldiers.**— Grote,  Hittcry  of  Oreeee,  vol.  iii.  p.  810. 

*  Herod.  L  74.  This  Labynetus  would  naturally  be  the  oommander  of  a  eon- 
itngent  sent  by  Kabopolassar  to  the  aid  of  his  ally.  He  bears  the  same  name  (Laby- 
netus =  Kabu-nit)  as  the  last  king  of  Babylon,  and  may  Tery  likely  haye  been  of  the 
same  family. 

f  This  is  manifestly  required,  to  explain  the  awe  faispired  by  the*  eclipse ;  and  it 
may  be  added  that  the  striking  accounts  given  by  recent  observers  of  their  own 
emotions  on  viewing  such  a  scene,  with  all  the  calmness  of  science  and  preparation, 
forbid  our  ascHbing  the  impression  made  on  contending  armies  as  the  fruit  of  ignorant 
superstition. 

X  See  Ideler,  JJandlmek  der  CknmoUgiey  voL  i.  p.  S09  ;--6rote,  H%tt<mf  of  Ofeeee, 
voL  iiL  p.  811.  The  balance  of  evidence  seems  in  favour  of  this  date,  though,  still 
more  recenUy,  such  anthorities  as  Airy  and  ffind  lean  to  the  date  of  B,a  680.— 
Boaanquet,  Fall  of  Nineveh^  p.  14. 
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which  the  conquests  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  fall  of  Jiidah 
form  the  only  stirring  events  in  Western  Asia.  Of  Cyaxares  we 
hear  nothing  further,  except  that  he  sent  aid  to  Nebuchadnezzar 
in  the  wars  against  Egypt  and  Judah.  In  a  word,  the  alliance 
of  the  two  empires  seems  to  have  been  firmly  maintained  till  the 
overthrow  of  the  Median  dynasty  by  Cyrus. 

The  reign  of  Cyaxares  lasted  just  forty  years,  the  probable  date 
of  his  death  being  b.o.  593.  Alyattes,  King  of  Lydia,  survived 
him  a  quarter  of  a  century,  dying,  after  a  reign  of  fifty-seven  years, 
in  B.C.  568,  just  seven  years  before  the  death  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
The  interval  of  forty  years  thus  left  between  the  war  with  Media 
and  his  death  may  be  partly  filled  up  by  the  expulsion  of  the 
Cimmerians  and  attacks  upon  the  Grecian  colonies.  His  later 
years  seem  to  have  been  occupied  with  the  erection  of  his  tomb, 
an  edifice  which  Herodotus  pronounces  the  sole  remarkable  struc- 
ture raised  by  the  Lydian  kings,  and  inferior  only  to  those  of 
£^ypt  and  Babylon.*  Its  remains  still  stand  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  river  Hermus,  near  the  ruins  of  Sardis.  In  the  general 
idea  of  a  sepulchral  chamber  surmounted  by  a  lofty  pile,  it  resem- 
bled the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  but  its  structure  bears  a  much  closer 
resemblance  to  the  tum/M  or  harrows  of  western  nations ;  and  it 
is  sorronnded  by  many  smaller  mounds  of  the  same  form,  mark- 
ing the  burying-place  of  Sardis.  It  was  formed  by  a  basement  of 
immense  blocks  of  stone,  above  which  was  heaped  a  mound  of 
earthy  surmounted  by  five  stone  pillars,  carved  with  inscriptions, 
which  were  standing  at  the  time  of  Herodotus.t  The  ground- 
plan  18  a  circle  (perhaps  originally  an  ellipse),  to  which  Herodotus 
gives  a  circumference  of  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  so  that 
tiie  area  was  even  larger  than  that  of  the  Great  Pyramid ;  but 
the  height  was  probably  much  less.  At  present  the  circumference 
is  just  half  a  mile.  The  basement  is  partly  of  hewn  stone,  as  de- 
scribed by  Herodotus,  and  partly  cut  out  of  the  limestone  rock, 
whose  horizontal  strata  resemble  courses  of  masonry.  The  mound 
is  composed  of  sand  and  gravel,  apparently  from  the  bed  of  the 
Hermus ;  its  greatest  slope  is  about  22°.  The  sepulchral  cham- 
ber, recently  discovered  by  M.  Spiegenthal,  the  Prussian  consul 
at  Smyrna,  is  almost  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  tumulus :  it  is  a 

•  ifirrodL  I  98. 

f  Sir  G«fdiier  Wilkinson  nottoes  the  resemblanoe  of  the  stntcture  to  tombs  in 
Btraria  and  Greece,  like  that  oC  Meneerates  at  Corfu,  tnd  probablj  that  of  Agsmem- 
non  at  Myeen»  (the  so-celled  **  Tresanry  «f  Atrena")  when  it  was  complete.  Note  in 
Bawlinson'a  fferodotut. 

TOL.  I.— 17 
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little  more  than  11  feet  long,  near  8  feet  broad,  and  7  feet  high. 
Its  walls  are  composed  of  large  blockB  of  white  marble,  highly 
polished  and  without  inscriptions.  It  contains  no  sarcophagos ; 
and  the  moond  bears  traces  of  having  been  excavated  and  rifled 
in  every  direction.  Its  int^nal  oonstmction  is  qaite  different 
from  that  of  another  celebrated  sepulchral  mound  in  the  same 
region,  the  so-called  ^^  Tomb  of  Tantalus,''  near  Smyrna.* 

Cbossus,  the  son  of  Alyattes,  was  the  last  and  greatest  king  of 
Lydia ;  but  his  conspicuous  place  in  history  is  due  not  so  mxtch 
to  his  wide  conquests,  his  proverbial  wealth,  or  his  vast  reverse 
of  fortune,  as  to  the  halo  of  romance  which  Herodotus  has  thrown 
around  his  story.  Singling  him  out  as  the  first  who,  within  his 
own  knowledge,  conmienced  aggressions  on  the  Greeks,  he  regards 
him  throughout  as  the  fated  victim  of  that  retribution  which  the 
Greeks  ever  saw  pursuing  the  offender  with  steps  slow  but  sure ; 
and  the  one  great  lesson  of  his  life  is  that  which  Solon  teaches  the 
king  amidst  all  his  pride  of  wealth,  and  which  the  helpless  cap- 
tive's confession  re-echoed  as  the  flames  b^an  to  rise  around  his 
living  funeral  pyre:  that  no  man,  however  fortunate,  can  be 
called  happy  till  he  dies — that  ^^  in  all  things  it  behoves  us  to 
mark  well  the  end ;  for  oftentimes  God  gives  mea  a  gleam  of 
happiness,  and  then  plimges  them  into  ruin."  f  The  same  idea 
runs  through  all  the  poetical  embellislmients  of  the  story ; — the 
visit  of  Adrastus,  whose  very  name  (the  Inevitable)  indicates  the 
minister  of  fate,  and  by  whose  hand  the  son  of  Croesus  falls ; — ^the 
dumbness  of  his  other  son,  miraculously  broken  to  save  his  father's 
life ; — the  practical  irony  which  makes  Croesus  the  victim  of  am- 
biguous responses  from  the  oracles  whose  shrine  he  had  en- 
riched, and  whose  truth  he  fancied  he  had  tested  ; — the  blindness 
with  which  he  crosses  the  Halys,  trusting  to  the  promise  that  he 
should  overturn  a  mighty  empire,  and  theh  flnds  that  the  empire 
subverted  is  his  own ; — ^his  doom  as  a  sacriflce  by  fire,  and  his 
rescue  by  the  power  of  the  Greek  god,  to  give  full  effect  to  the 
lesson  of  the  Greek  sage.  These  fascinating  legends  must  not  be 
wrenched  from  their  place  in  the  page  of  Herodotus,  nor  related 


*  Note  to  RawliD8on*8  Skrodatm^  i.  98,  founded  on  the  descriptioDfl  of  Hamiltoa 
and  SpiegentbaL 

t  Herod,  L  42.  The  diapated  question,  whether  Solon  ever  Yidted  Groeaua,  matten 
little  or  nothing  to  the  historian's  purpose.  The  lesson  itself  is  one  on  which  the  Greek 
tragedians  delight  to  dwell,  but  perhaps  some  readers  may  be  less  familiar  with  the  more 
homely  Swedish  proverb :  **  Praise  not  the  sun  before  the  day  is  out ;  praise  counsel 
when  Tou  have  followed  it,  and  ale  when  yon  haye  drunk  it." 
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as  if  they  were  real  history ;  nor  mugt  we  forget,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  this  view  may  unfold  some  portion  of  the  inner  troth 
of  such  a  career.  What  remains  for  the  historian  to  record  is  that 
Croesus,  ascending  the  Lydian  throne  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  in 
a  reign  of  fourteen  years  (b.o.  568;^554),  became  master  of  all  the 
Oreek  states  of  Asia  Minor,  and  was  only  deterred  from  attacking 
the  islands  by  the  want  of  a  navy ; — ^that  by  consulting  the  Greek 
oracles,  and  holding  frequent  intercourse  with  Greek  citizens,  he 
made  the  Greeks  more  familiar  with  their  destined  enemies  in 
Asia; — and  that,  after  conquering  all  Asia  Minor  west  of  the 
Halys,  he  dared  to  match  himself  with  the  new  power  of  Cyrus 
and  to  avenge  the  fall  of  his  father-in-law  Astyages.  With  this 
view  he  formed  a  great  league  with  Egypt  and  Babylon  against 
Persia ;  but  the  result  was  only  to  bring  his  empire  to  a  sudden 
and  disastrous  end.  But,  to  understand  this  catastrophe,  we  must 
resume  the  thread  of  Median  history  from  the  death  of  Cyaxares. 

AsTTAOBs,  or  Aspades,  the  last  king  of  Media,  succeeded  his 
father  Cyaxares  in  b.o.  598,  and  reigned  for  thirty-five  years,  till  he 
was  dethroned  by  Cyrus,  b.c.  558.  Excepting  a  single  account 
of  a  war  with  Armenia,*  which  has  every  mark  of  being  fabulous, 
hn  history  presents  a  total  blank,  till  towards  its  close.  This 
silence  seems  to  confirm  the  traditional  view  of  his  character,  as 
a  peaceful  despot,  indulging  himself  with  the  quiet  enjoyment  of 
the  fruits  of  previous  conquests.  It  would  seem  that  "  the  three 
great  monarchies  of  the  East,  the  Lydian,  the  Median,  and  the 
Babylonian,  connected  together  by  treaties  and  royal  intermar- 
riages, respected  each  other's  independence,  and  levied  war  only 
against  the  lesser  powers  in  their  neighbourhood,  which  were  ab- 
sorbed without  much  diflBculty."  f  But  a  new  power  now  arose, 
from  within  the  Median  Empire,  to  make  an  entire  change  in  the 
political  state  of  Asia. 

The  Persians  have  already  been  mentioned  as  a  nation  closely 
connected  with  the  Modes,  in  race,  langaage,  and  religion.  Of 
the  family  of  mankind  which  claimed,  not  unjustly,  the  distinc- 
tive name  of  "  5f oble "  (Arya),  the  Persians  formed  one  of  the 
noblest  types.  When  we  first  meet  them  in  history,  they  are  a 
race  of  hai*dy  mountaineers,  brave  in  war,  rude  in  manners,  sim- 
ple in  their  habits,  abstaining  from  wine,  and  despising  all  the 
luxuries  of  food  and  dress.    Though  uncultivated  in  art  and  sci- 


*  See  tiie  atdry,  as  given  by  the  Annenian  Ustorian,  Mosed  of  Ghorene,  in  Rawlln* 
■on'b  Etrodoiui,  yoI.  L  p.  422.  f  Rawlinson'to  HwodoHu, 
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ence,  they  were  distinguished  for  an  intellectual  ability,  a  lively 
wit,  a  generous,  passionate,  and  poetical  temperament ;  quali- 
ties, however,  which  easily  degenerated  into  vanity  and  want  of 
perseverance.  As  known  to  us  in  a  state  of  subjection  to  despotic 
power,  they  were  tainted  with  Asiatic  servility  to  their  rulers ; 
but  even  then  they  were  distinguished  by  that  rare  virtue  among 
the  Orientals,  a  love  of  truth. 

Amidst  the  unexampled  mutations  of  the  Persian  Empire,  the 
ancient  name  adheres  to  the  country  where  we  first  find  the  Per- 
sians and  to  the  race  who  claim  to  be  their  purest  modem  repre- 
sentatives. The  name  of  the  latter  (Parsee)  is  in  fact  identical 
with  the  form  by  which  the  Hebrew  represents  the  native  name 
Parsa,  which  is  supposed  to  signify  "Tigers."  The  country, 
whicli  still  bears  the  name  of  -Krr«,  or  Fardstai^^  the  Land  of 
Fars  ")* — the  Persis  or  Persia  Proper  of  the  ancient  geographers — 
is  a  mountainous  region  in  the  south-west  of  Iran  where  the  great 
plateau  descends  to  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The 
margin  on  the  sea-coast  is  a  hot  and  arid  waste,  like  the  sandy 
deserts  of  Arabia ;  and  the  same  character  is  borne  by  the  eastern 
region,  where  the  mountains  pass  into  the  table-land  of  Iran. 
Between  these  desert  tracts  lie  the  central  highlands,  which  are  a 
prolongation  of  the  mountain-chain  of  Zagros.  This  rugged  range 
contains  some  well-watered  plains  and  valleys,  rich  in  corn,  wine, 
and  fruits,  and  reaches  of  excellent  pasture-land.  This  is  especially 
the  case  towards  the  north,  where  the  plain  of  Shirasj  besides 
producing  a  renowned  wine,  forms  a  favourite  residence  of  the 
modem  Shahs.  On  a  site  of  equal  beauty,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Bendrwmir^  stands  Persepolis,  the  capital  of  Darius,  the  ruins  of 
which,  near  Istakher,  bear  the  name  of  ChehlrMinar^  or  the  Forty 
Pillars.^  The  older  capital,  Pasargadee,  lay  about  forty-two 
miles  further  to  the  north-west,  in  a  wilder  position  among  the 
hills  at  Murgaub^  where  the  tomb  of  Cyrus  is  still  seen.  The  fer- 
tile tracts,  however,  are  exceptions  to  the  prevailing  character 
of  the  country ;  the  hill-sides  are  generally  bare,  and  the  valleys 

*  The  letters  /  and  p^  always  interchangeable,  are  particularly  so  in  Persian. 
Niebubr  supposes  that  the  original  kingdom  of  Peraa  comprised  not  only  Perds,  but 
Garmania  on  the  east,  and  part  at  least  of  Susiana  on  the  west.  He  holds  Herodotus  to 
be  in  error,  when  he  represents  the  Persians  under  Cyrus  as  the  inhabitants  of  a  small 
canton,  who  could  easily  be  assembled  in  one  place. 

f  These  magnificent  ruins,  consisting  of  two  great  palaces,  built  by  Darius  and 
Xerxes,  besides  temples  and  other  edifices,  cover  many  acres  of  ground.  They  are  de- 
scribed in  sereral  well-known  works.  See  especially  Fergusson's  Paiacei  of  Nineveh 
and  Pereepoiie  Beetored, 
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little  more  than  narrow  ravines.  The  extent  of  Persia  Proper 
does  not  exceed  300  miles  from  north  to  sonth,  and  280  from 
east  to  west.  Such  were  the  narrow  limits  and  the  scanty  re- 
sources of  the  cradle  of  the  Persian  Empire. 

The  evidence  of  language  and  tradition,  with  other  grounds 
of  probability,  connect  the  Persians — most  closely  of  all  the 
peoples  of  Iran — with  the  Aryan  race  beyond  the  Indus ;  but  as 
to  the  time  and  course  of  their  migrations  we  can  only  form  very 
unoertain  conjectures.  Entering  Iran,  most  probably,  with  the 
Modes,  their  passage  into  the  isolated  mountain  region  we  have 
described  seems  to  have  kept  them  freer  from  a  Turanian  admix- 
ture, as  it  certainly  preserved  them,  in  later  ages,  from  the  de- 
clension which  the  possession  of  empire  brought  upon  the  Modes, 
and  to  which  they  themselves  afterwards  succumbed. 

The  Persians  appear  to  have  brotght  with  them  into  these 
abodes  their  distinctive  language,  religion,  and  political  and  mili- 
tary institutions.  Their  language  formed  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting types  of  the  Indo-European  family  of  speech,  being  closely 
eonneeted  with  the  Aryan  dialects  of  India  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  tongues  of  Modem  Europe  on  the  other.  In  the  course  of 
time  it  has  passed  through  no  less  than  five  different  stages ; — 
first,  the  2^md^  or  most  ancient  dialect, — long  since  dead,  but  pre- 
served in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Zendavesta, — the  nearest  to 
Sanskrit  of  all  other  Indo-European  tongues  ; — next  the  Acheeme- 
niofi  Persiany  the  dialect  spoken  under  the  old  empire,  and  pre- 
served in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  from  Cyrus  to  Artaxerxes 
Ochus  (bxj.  558—388) ; — ^then,  the  Pehlevi^  or  various  dialects  of 
the  revived  empire  under  the  Sassanidss  (a.d.  226 — 651) ; — still 
later,  the  Pazend  or  Pard  ; — and  lastly,  the  mixed  Persian  of 
the  present  day,  which  is  largely  corrupted  with  Arabic. 

The  religion  of  the  Persians  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
forms  of  belief  devised  by  the  search  of  a  keen  intellect  after  the 
truth,  when  the  light  of  revelation  has  been  obscured.  Erroneous 
views  have  long  prevailed  respecting  it,  through  the  confusion  of 
two  systems,  originally  distinct,  which  existed  among  the  Medo- 
Peretans. 

Herodotus  and  the  Greek  writers  in  general  represent  the 
religioii  of  the  Persians  as  an  elemental  worship.  Ascending  the 
highest  mountains,  they  sacrificed  to  the  firmament,  the  snn  and 
moon^  the  earth,  fire^  water,  and  the  winds.*    They  had  no  im- 

*  JSerod.  L  181.  In  oonformitj  with  Greek  ideas,  Herodotoa  mjs  that  they  called 
the  finnament  Jove. 
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ages  of  the  goda^  though  we  find  both  Assyrian  and  Egjx^tian 
emblems  on  their  sculptnres ;  and  at  a  later  period  thej  wor- 
shipped Beltis  or  Mylitta.*  Herodotus  is  mistaken  in  adding 
that  they  had  neither  temples  nor  altars.  Their  ministering 
priests  and  teachers  were  the  Magi,  a  learned  caste  like  the 
Chaldeeans  of  Babylonia,  and  addicted  to  those  arts  which  have 
received  from  them  the  name  of  magic. 

Bnt  Herodotas  knows  nothing  of  that  other  aspect  of  the  Per- 
sian religion,  in  which  it  appears  as  a  philosophical  attempt  to 
explain  the  mystery  of  creation,  and  the  conflict  between  good  and 
evil,  by  what  is  called  the  principle  of  "  Dualism."  According  to 
this  doctrine,  there  were  tvx>  great  First  Principles,  that  of  good 
and  that  of  evil,  each  the  author  of  a  distinct  creation,  and  each 
engaged  in  perpetual  conflict  with  the  other.  These  two  principles 
were  personified  by  the  P&rsians  under  the  names  of  Auramazda 
(Oromasdes,  Ormazd,  or  Ormuzd),  which  is  said  to  signify  ^^  the 
Great  Giver  of  Life,"  and  Ahriman  (Arimanius)  "  the  Death- 
dealing."  The  one  was  the  lord  of  Life  and  Light,  the  other  <^ 
Death  and  Darkness.  Auramazda  created  the  earth  and  heaven, 
the  race  of  men,^  and  all  that  ministers  to  their  well-being ;  Ahri- 
man was  the  author  of  sin,  death,  disease,  war,  poverty,  tempest, 
cold,  and,  in  short,  of  all  agencies  adverse  to  human  life  and  hap- 
piness, and  tending  to  subvert  the  order  of  nature  established  by 
Auramazda.t  So  too  in  the  political  order  of  the  state :  it  is 
Auramazda  that  settles  the  king  firmly  on  his  throne  and  gives 
him  victory  over  his  enemies,  while  Ahriman  is  ever  planning  se- 
dition, rebellion,  and  defeat.  Each  was  the  creator  of  a  band  of 
spirits  inferior  to  himself,  the  ministers  of  his  will  and  the  agents 
of  his  works.  As  to  the  issue  of  the  conflict,  the  doctrine  seems 
to  have  been  silent,  at  least  in  its  earliest  and  simplest  form.  Kor 
could  it  consistently  be  otherwise ;  for,  as  the  belief  sprung  out 
of  an  insoluble  mystery  in  the  past,  it  could  offer  no  solution  of 
tlie  same  mystery  in  the  future.  The  very  need  of  supposing  the 
two  conflicting  principles  to  exist  at  all  would  involve  the  need 
of  supposing  their  conflict  to  last  for  ever.  And  here  we  see  how 
utterly  unlike  (except  perhaps  in  the  distorted  reflection  of  some 

*  Herodotus  confounds  this  ddtjr  with  Mithra,  the  Penian  emblem  of  the  sol 
f  It  is,  in  genend  at  least,  beyond  the  province  of  the  historian  to  discuss  the  merits 
of  the  systems  in  philosophy  and  theology  which  be  has  occasion  to  describe.  But  we 
may  observe,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  physical  order  of  things,  how  completely  efeiy 
system  of  dualism  bredn  down  at  the  first  step,  that  of  discriminating  what  is  resUy 
beneficial,  and  what  hnrtfiil,  to  the  world  and  the  fauman  race. 
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rays  of  trath)  is  the  Persian  dualism  to  the  Scripture  doctrine 
concerning  Satan  and  his  angels.  These,  so  far  from  being  essen- 
tial members  of  the  order  of  the  universe — essential  to  account  for 
the  existing  state  of  things — owe  their  condition  entirely  to  their 
having  rebelled  against  that  order.  Instead  of  being  a  self-existent 
and  independent  power,  the  dragon  is  bound  with  a  great  chain, 
doomed  to  defeat  and  perdition,  and  meanwhile  deprived  of  all 
liberty  to  work  out  his  malice  one  hair's-breadth  beyond  the 
limits  of  Divine  permission.  Kor  is  he  pennitted  even  to  go  thus 
&tj  except  to  prove  in  the  end — 

**  How  aU  his  malice  serred  but  to  bring  forth 
Infinite  goodneaa,  graoe,  and  mercy,  shown 
To  man  by  him  sedaced,  but  on  himself 
TreUe  oonfosion,  wrath,  and  rengeanoe  poured." 

The  devil  of  devil-worshippers  is  no  more  the  Satan  of  the  Bible 
than  the  idols  of  the  heathen  are  the  living  God. 

The  popular  idea  of  the  Persian  religion,  from  a  very  early 
period  to  the  present  day,  is  a  compoxmd  of  the  two  systems  of 
Magianism  or  elemental  worship  (especially  that  of  fire  and  the 
sun)  and  IHialism.  There  was  no  doubt  a  time  when  some  such 
confusion  prevailed  among  the  Persians  themselves.  But  there 
are  good  reasons  for  concluding  that  these  two  systems  were 
originally  quite  distinct,  the  latter  only  existing  among  the  Per- 
sians, and  tiie  former  among  the  old  Turanian  tribes  of  Iran. 

Just  as  Herodotus,  in  describing  the  religion  of  the  Persians, 
knows  nothing  of  Dualism,*  so,  on  the  other  hand,  neither  do  the 
AcbsBmenian  inscriptions,  by  which  a  flood  of  new  light  has  been 
thrown  on  Medo-Persian  history,  nor  the  most  ancient  religious 
writings,  bear  any  trace  of  the  Magian  elemental  worship.  Nay 
more,  while  mentioning  Auramazda  as  th^  supreme  god,  they  only 
contain  dight  allusions  to  the  Principle  of  Evil.f  Now,  i&  we 
look  across  the  Indus,  to  the  country  fram  which  the  Persians  are 
thought  to  have  migrated,  we  find  in  the  Yedas,  or  sacred  books 
of  the  ancient  Indians,  a  religion  based  on  Monotheism,  in  its 
spiritual  and  personal  form,  which  might  be  easily  corrupted  into 

*  His  whole  description  refers  evidently  to  the  Magianism,  which  had  beeii  partially 
adopted  by  the  Persians,  and  extensively  by  the  Medea. 

f  «*  In  the  great  inscriptioQ  of  I>ariii8  at  Behiston,  the  fidse  idigion  which  that  kmg 
disi^aced  is  said  to  have  been  estaUiflhed  by  the  *god  oi  lies.'  It  need  sorpriae  no  one 
that  nottoes  are  not  more  frequent,  or  that  the  name  Ahriman  does  not  occor.  The 
pvblic  deeoments  of  modem  oountries  make  no  mention  of  Satan."-^Bawlinson,  Berodc 
tut,  App.  to  Book  L  Essay  v.,  On  tke  JUlufion  of  the  Ancimt  Fernans. 
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Dualism.  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson  has  indeed  put  forth  a  oonjec 
ture,  far  too  ingenious  not  to  be  mentioned,  that  ^  it  was  in  fact 
the  Dnalistic  heresy  which  separated  the  Zend  or  Persian  branch 
of  the  Aryans  from  their  Vedic  brethren,  and  compelled  them  to 
migrate  to  the  westward."  At  all  events,  the  notices  of  their 
migration,  in  their  own  most  ancient  religions  books,  refer  all  the 
successes  and  disasters  of  the  Aryan  race  to  the  conflict  between 
Auramazda  and  Ahriman. 

The  only  remaining  source,  from  which  we  can  trace  the  Magian 
elemental  worship,  is  from  the  Turanian  tribes  with  which  the 
Aryans  came  into  contact  when  they  entered  Iran.  How  far  this 
theory  is  confirmed  by  the  religions  of  the  Turanian  tribes  through- 
out the  world  is  a  question  both  in  itself  too  large  to  be  entered 
upon  here,  and  complicated  by  the  prevailing  degeneracy  of  the 
whole  race.  But  in  the  neighbouring  regions  of  Mesopotamia, 
which  we  have  seen  reason  to  believe  were  very  early  occupied 
by  a  Taranian  population,  the  prevailing  Sabeeism  was  tinctured 
with,  and  may  even  have  sprung  from,  an  elemental  worship,  and 
Magianism  itself  seems  to  have  gained  a  footing  among  the  Chal- 
dsean  priests.  This  view  explains  the  fact  that,  while  the  Persians, 
long  isolated  in  the  southern  highlands,  preserved  their  Dnalistic 
faith,  the  Medes,  who  were  brought  into  closer  contact  with  the 
old  Turanian  population,  completely  adopted  the  elemental  wor- 
ship. This  was  especially  the  case  in  the  northern  province,  which 
to  the  present  day  retains  the  memory  of  its  fame  as  the  chief  seat 
of  the  Magian  religion,  in  its  name  Azer^an  ("  the  Land  of  Fire  "). 
The  contest  for  supremacy  between  the  Medes  and  Persians  in 
the  time  of  Cyrus  was  probably  religious  as  well  as  political ;  luid 
this  was  certainly  the  case  when  the  Medes  recovered  their  supre- 
macy for  a  short  time,  under  the  Magian  Pseudo-Smerdis.  The 
triumph  of  the  Persians  under  Darius  Hystaspis  was  at  once  over 
the  Median  race  and  the  Magian  religion ;  and  the  fear  so  nearly  re- 
alized found  vent  in  proscriptions  and  cruel  massacres  of  the  Magi. 

At  length,  however,  the  religious  ascendancy,  which  a  power- 
ful priesthood  had  failed  to  hold,  was  recovered  by  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  devotee,  who  established  a  form  of  religion  compounded  of  the 
two  systems — ^in  one  word,  a  reformed  Magian  worship  combined 
with  the  Dnalistic  creed  of  the  Persians.  Of  the  personal  history 
of  ZoBOASTEB*  or  Zcrdusht,  we  know  next  to  nothing,  for  the 

*  Sir  Henry  Kawlinson  regards  the  nftme  Zara-thrnktra  «8  the  Arjui  form  of  JZitrw* 
lAtor,  that  ia,  (hi  seed  of  Vemu, 


» 
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Oriental  stories  are  for  the  most  part  pure  invention,  and  the  frag 
mentary  notices  of  the  classical  writers  teach  ns  little  bnt  their 
ignorance  of  the  subject.  The  very  time  at  which  ,he  is  said  to 
have  lived — ^nndcr  Gushtasp  or  Vishtaspa  (Hy staspes,  the  father  of 
Darius) — is  thought  to  have  been  purposely  fixed,  so  as  to  connect 
his  reform  of  religion  with  the  final  establishment  of  the  empire ; 
and  here  the  story  is  self-convicted  of  fiction,  by  making  not  only 
Gushtasp,  but  also  his  father  Lohrasp,  rulers  of  the  Medo-Persian 
empire.  His  origin  irom  Azerbijan,  a  province  with  a  large  ad- 
mixture of  Scythian  population,  and  the  chief  seat  of  Magianism, 
is  a  sign  of  his  connexion  with  this  form  of  worship.  The  favourite 
storiea  of  miracles  heralding  the  birth  of  great  men  are  not  wanting 
in  his  case ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  only  ten  years  old,  when 
he  withdrew  to  a  cave  in  the  mountains  of  Elburz.  He  remained 
in  this  solitude  for  twenty  years,  favoured  with  divine  revelations 
from  Auramazda  and  his  attendant  spirits,  which  he  recorded  in 
the  book  called  Zend-avesta  ("  the  Living  "Word  ").*  At  the  same 
time  he  received  the  sacred  fire  which  was  to  be  kept  perpetually 
alive  upon  the  earth.  The  key  to  his  whole  teaching  is  contained 
in  the  words  addressed  to  him  by  Auramazda : — "  Teach  the  na- 
tions that  my  light  is  hidden  under  all  that  shines.  Whenever 
you  torn  your  face  towards  the  Light,  Ahriman  will  be  seen  to 
fly.  In  this  world  there  is  nothing  superior  to  Light."  It-is  for 
this  reason  that  the  disciple  of  Zoroaster  turns  his  face  in  prayer 
to  the  sun,  as  the  purest  of  all  created  lights,  or  else  to  the  sacred 
fire  that  bums  on  the  altar.  The  doctrine  of  Dualism,  as  taught 
by  Zoroaster,  was  in  substance  what  has  been  already  stated ;  but 
he  gave  the  preponderance  of  power  to  Auramazda,  who.  alone 
of  the  two  principles  was  eternal,  and  would  ultimately  conquer 
Ahriman.  Zoroaster  was  sent  back  with  the  commission  to  de* 
dare  to  Gushtasp  the  doctrines  of  the  Zend-avesta. 

Zoroaster  was  thirty  years  old  when  he  appeared  before  Gush- 
tasp at  Bactra  (Balkh).  His  first  convert  is  said  to  have  been  As- 
fandiyar,  the  son  of  Gushtasp,  who  gained  over  his  father  to  the 
new  religion,  which  soon  spread  throughout  Azerbijan.t  Zoroaster 
then  travelled,  propagating  his  faith,  not  only  through  all  the 
kingdom  of  Iran,  but  to  Ghaldsea  on  the  one  side  and  India  on 


*  This  acecmnt  of  the  origin  of  the  Zend-eyestft  is  altogether  ftbulotu. 

f  The  story  that  Gushtasp  had  12,000  skins  of  cows  prepared,  for  writkig  on  them 
the  new  doctrines,  curiously  antedates  the  invention  of  parchment.  These  sacred 
writmgs  were  deposited  in  a  cave  at  Persepolis,  under  a  guard  of  Hagians. 
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the  other.  One  view  of  his  misfiion  represents  him  as  pnrifjiDg 
the  old  religion  from  cormptions  imported  from  these  two  conn* 
tries.  On  Zoroaster^s  return  to  Iran,  temples  for  the  worship  of 
the  sacred  tire  were  erected  everywhere  by  Gushtasp,  whose  zeal 
in  the  cause  involved  him  in  a  war  with  Aijasp,  the  king  of  Turan« 
which  was  triumphantly  ended  by  his  son  Asfandiyar.  Zoroaster 
died  not  long  before  this  victory,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  about 
B.C.  513.  We  relate  the  l^end  as  one  of  those  embellishments 
which  i*eligious  zeal  has  added  to  the  history  of  the  world.  What- 
ever may  be  the  real  history  of  the  movement,  the  general  result 
seems  to  have  been  this :  that,  in  the  old  Persian  empire,  from 
the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspis  downward,  the  popular  religion 
was  the  modified  Magianism,  which  is  ascribed  to  Zoroaster, 
while  that  which  prevailed  at  court,  and  among  the  highest  Per 
sian  nobility,  was  nearer  to  the  ancient  faith.  But  at  the  time 
when  Cyrus  first  founded  the  empire,  the  latter  may  be  regarded 
as  the  true  Persian  religion,  and  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  Magiac 
worship  which  had  already  become  prevalent  in  Media. 

The  Persian  nation  was  composed  of  ten  tribes ;  of  whichj 
Herodotus  tells  us,  three  were  noble,  three  agricultural,  and  four 
nomadic.  At  the  head  of  all  stood  the  royal  tribe  of  the  Pasar- 
gadse,  to  which  the  kings  belonged,  and  from  whom  the  ancient 
capital  took  its  name.  They  are  supposed  to  represent  the  horde 
which  first  migrated  fi^m  beyond  the  Indus.  They  kept  them* 
selves  distinct  from  the  other  tribes,  over  whom  they  enjoyed  pe- 
culiar privileges.  Among  the  three  agricultural  tribes,  the  Ger- 
manians  *  (or  Carmanians)  demand  mention  as  havmg  given  their 
name  to  the  country  east  of  Persis,  Carmania,  the  modem  K&rman. 
The  nomad  tribes  seem  to  have  been  partly  the  remains  of  the 
old  Turanian  inhabitants,  who  maintained  themselves  as  robbers 
in  the  mountain  fastnesses,  and  partly  kindred  hoi'des,  who  had 
immigrated  from  the  regions  east  of  the  Caspian.  Both  appear 
to  have  been  moulded,  to  a  great  degree,  into  the  Aryan  type. 

The  Persians  were  pre-eminently  a  military  race.  Mounted 
on  the  famous  breed  of  horses,  which  it  was  their  pride  to  cherish^ 
their  nobles  formed  the  finest  cavalry  in  the  world.  They  had*  a 
strong  infantry ;  and  not  only  the  nomad  tribes,  but  the  whole  na- 
tion, were  expert  archers.  On  the  sculptures  at  Persepolis,  we  see 
their  warriors  armed  with  long  lances,  oval  shields,  bows  with 

*  This  ifl  a  carious  case  of  purely  accidental  resemblance  between  the  names  of 
distant  and  distinct  nations.  We  baye  another  example  in  the  n^rians  of  Spain  and 
ofGeoii^ 
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the  ends  curved  backward,  and  quivers.  Some  are  clothed  with 
tunics  and  trouserB,  and  wear  a  cap  of  the  Phrygian  Bhape ;  others 
wear  long  robes  and  upright  head-dresses.  In  the  field  their  onset 
was  impetuous,  and  their  courage  great;  but  they  wanted  the 
steadiness  of  forces  trained  to  act  well  together. 

Their  military  spirit  was  kept  in  full  vigour  by  their  hardy 
mountain  life,  their  simple  and  temperate  habits,  and  the  strict 
discipline  in  which  they  were  trained  from  their  youth  up.  Xeno- 
phon  may  have  borrowed  many  details  given  in  the  Oyropcedia 
from  his  favourite  Spartan  institutions ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  existence  of  a  discipline  which  taught  self-command  and 
self-denial,  respect  to  elders,  and  obedience  to  authority. 

The  close  political  connexion  between  the  Modes  and  Persians, 
from  a  very  remote  antiquity,  is  proved,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  by  the  very  formulse  of  the  empire.  Had  the  latter  been 
merely  conquered  by  the  former,  from  a  previous  state  of  indepen- 
dence, like  other  surrounding  tribes,  we  should  never  have  heard 
of  "  the  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians^  which  altereth  not." 
Whatever  the  nature  of  their  connexion  with  Media  may  have  been, 
the  Persians  had  a  separate  government  under  their  own  kings. 
These  first  appear  in  history  imder  the  title  of  the  Agh.£Menid^ 
derived,  it  is  said,  from  Achsemenes,  who  founded  the  dynasty 
about  B.O.  700.  Herodotus  gives  us  the  names  of  four  predecessors 
of  the  great  Cyrus,  in  a  direct  line  from  father  to  son, — Teispes,* 
Gambyses  L,  Cyrus  I.,  and  Cambyses  H.  He  makes  the  last 
prince  only  a  Persian  noble,  whereas  the  monuments  call  the  father 
of  Gyrus  a  king ;  but  the  use  of  the  title  proves  nothing  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  state.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  Persia  lost  at 
least  the  full  exercise  of  her  independence  as  the  Median  power 
grew.  From  the  analogy  of  other  tribes,  strongly  placed  on  the 
confines  of  a  great  empire — as  in  the  relations  of  Media  herself  to 
Assyria — ^it  seems  most  probable  that  Cy axares  was  able  to  enforce 
an  acknowledgment  of  his  supremacy,  and  the  payment  of  a  tribute 
from  the  Persian  king.  The  question  is,  indeed,  of  comparatively 
little  moment,  for  the  revolution  effected  by  Cyrus  was  not  so  much 
the  libieration  of  a  subject  race,  as  the  conquest  of  an  empire  by  a 
sudden  invasion.  And  this  one  fact  is  nearly  all  that  we  can 
detect  with  certainty  amidst  the  halo  of  romantic  legend,  with 

*  We  leun  from  another  aource  that  Te&pes  married  hia  daughter,  Atosea,  to  the 
king  of  Gappadoda.  Sueh  an  alliaaoe  with  so  distant  a  state  indicates  the  possession 
of  ocMiflideTable  power.  Observe,  in  the  abOTO  Hat,  that  alternation  of  names  which  was 
80  common  Ukewise  m  Greek  familie& 
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which  the  Persian  poets  invested  the  rising  of  their  imperial 
Stm* 

From  the  vast  and  inconsistent  mass  of  snch  legends,  Herodotiis 
professes  to  have  selected  the  account  which  seemed  the  least 
improbable — a  confession  which  at  once  warns  us  against  mistaMng 
his  narrative  for  a  real  history.  The  story  is  too  well  known  to 
need  telling  more  than  very  briefly ;  but  too  famous  to  be  omitted 
altogether. 

Astyages,  whom  we  have  seen  succeeding  to  the  empire  of 
Cyaxares  his  father  (b.c.  693),  gave  his  daughter  Mandane  in 
marriage  to  Cambyses,  a  Persian  noble  of  a  quiet  temper,  lest  a 
higher  alliance  among  the  Median  nobles  should'  fulfil  a  dream, 
which  had  threatened  the  conquest  of  all  Asia  by  her  ol&pring. 
The  dream  returned,  and  the  king  sent  for  Mandane,4ntending  to 
destroy  the  child  she  was  about  to  bear.  Harpagns,  a  Median 
courtier,  to  whom  the  commission  was  entrusted,  gave  the  child  to 
Mitradate6,t  the  king's  herdsman,  to  expose  in  the  mountains 
north  of  Ecbatana.  The  herdsman's  wife,  who  had  just  brought 
forth  a  still-bom  child,  persuaded  him  to  expose  the  body,  and  to 
'bring  up  as  their  own  the  diild,  who  was  afterwards  called 
Cyrus.:t  On  a  time,  when  the  boy  was  ten  years  old,  he  was 
chosen  by  his  playfellows  to  be  their  king ;  and  he  took  insdnc* 
ti  vely  to  the  part,  not  only  duly  ordering  his  guards,  and  courtiers, 
messengers,  and  chief  minister  (the  King's  Eye  ),  and  his  public 
works,  but  severely  scourging  a  disobedient  officer.  Hie  latter 
boy  happened  to  be  the  son  of  a  Median  of  distinction,  who  at 
once  carried  his  complaint  before  Astyages.  A  recognition 
follows,  the  herdsman  and  Harpagus  confess  the  truth :  Astyages 
professes  pleasure  that  the  design,  of  which  he  had  long  since 
repented,  had  miscarried ;  and  invites  Harpagus  to  a  banquet ; 
the  flesh  of  his  own  son  is  served  up  to  the  unsuspecting  father, 
who  is  then  shown  the  head  in  a  basket,  and  asked  by  the  king  if 
he  knew  what  animal's  flesh  he  had  been  eating.  He  replied  that 
he  knew  well,  and  that  the  king's  pleasure  was  his  own  ;  and  then 
retired,  to  bury  what  remained  of  his  son,  and  to  meditate  revenge. 

The  king  next  consulted  the  Magians  what  he  should  do  with 

*  Sach  is  the  meaning  of  the  name  Gyrus  (f  otmA),  from  kokr^  ihe  sun, 
f  Tiiifl   name,  afterwards  so  famous,    ngnifies  ** given  to  the  sun"  (Hitra  or 
Mithnu) 

X  The  name  of  the  herdsman's  wife,  Oyno  (the  Greek  word  for  hiieh\  betrays  • 
rationalistic  attempt  to  explain  what  was  doubtless  the  original  story,  that  Cyrus  mm 
suckled  by  a  bitch.  There  was  a  similar  perversion  of  the  legend  of  the  she^olf  of 
Romulos  and  Remus.    See  Grote,  ffiticry  of  Greece^  toI.  Iy.  p.  246. 
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Gyms ;  and  perBuaded  by  them  that  his  dream  had  been  falfilled 
by  the  boy's  exercise  of  royalty  in  play,  he  sent  him  back  to  his 
father  and  mother  in  Persia.  Cyrus  arrived  with  a  mind  full  of 
ambitious  hopes,  for  on  the  road  he  had  learnt  the  whole  story  from 
his  escort  He  grew  up  to  be  the  brayest  and  most  popular  of  the 
youths  of  his  own  age.  Harpagiis  had  meanwhile  solicited  the 
Median  nobles,  who  were  malcontent  with  the  king's  harsh  rule, 
to  conspire  for  the  deposition  of  Astyages  and  the  elevation  of 
Gyrus  to  the  throne.  When  the  plot  was  ripe,  he  despatched  a 
letter  by  a  stratagem  across  the  guarded  frontier,  inviting  Cyrus 
to  revolt.  The  prince  assembled  the  three  noble  tribes,  and  by  a 
sort  of  acted  apologue  in  a  truly  Oriental  spirit,  showed  them  the 
blessings  of  liberty  and  empire.  He  then  led  them  against  Asty- 
ages, who  was  so  infatuated  as  to  place  Harpagus  in  command  of 
hiB  troops.  A  few  only  fought,  who  were  privy  to  the  conspiracy ; 
some  deserted  to  the  Persians ;  and  most  fled.  Astyages  received 
the  news  with  threats  of  vengeance  upon  Cyrus,  and  impaled  the 
Magians  who  had  advised  to  spare  his  life.  He  then  marched  out 
at  the  head  of  all  who  were  left  in  the  city,  young  and  old,  lost 
his  last  battle,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  Cyrus.  It  is  common  in' 
these  Oriental  fables  to  allow  the  dethroned  captive  the  consolation 
of  keen  wit ;  and  thus  Astyages  replies  to  the  insults  of  Harpa- 
gus by  taunting  him  with  the  foUy  of  enslaving  his  country  to  the 
Persians  for  the  sake  of  a  revenge  which  he  might  have  enjoyed 
by  seizing  the  throne  for  himself. 

Another  account,  which  seems  to  come  from  Ctesias,  represents 
the  contest  as  much  longer  and  more  doubtful.  Astyages  was 
victorious  in  two  battles,  and  marched  upon  the  Persian  capital, 
Pasai^adffi,  his  attack  on  which  was  repulsed,  and  the  same  day 
the  Persians  defeated  him  in  a  fourth  battle,  killing  60,000  of 
the  Modes.  Persisting,  however,  in  his  attempt  to  conquer  the 
rebels,  Astyages  risked  a  fifth  battle,  also  near  Pasargadsd,  in 
which  he  was  again  defeated,  and  fled  from  the  field,  l^e  prov- 
inces submitted  in  turn  to  Cyrus,  who  pursued  Astyages  and  took 
him  prisoner.  There  are  several  indications  confirmatory  of  the 
length  and  obstinacy  of  the  conflict.^     At  all  events,  the  one 

*  Among  these  u  the  well-known  passage  of  the  Anabasi9  (Hi.  4,  sea  8.),  in  which 
Xenophon  names  the  ruined  cities  of  Larisaa  and  Meapila  on  the  Tigris  (on  or  near 
the  site  of  Nineveh),  as  the  scenes  of  an  obstinate  resistance  by  the  Modes,  when  the 
Pensans  took  from  them  the  sapremao j.  In  this  passage,  Xenophon,  as  the  historian, 
expressly  contradicts  the  story  of  Xenophon,  the  romance  writer,  in  the  CyropmUa; 
couoeming  the  qniet  suooesnon  of  Cyroa  to  the  empire  after  Cyaxares,  the  son  of 
Astyages. 
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great  historic  fact  remams,  and  indeed  BumB  up  nearly  all  we 
know  of  the  reign  of  ABtyagCB,  that  the  conquest  by  Cyrus  and 
the  Persians  transferred  to  the  latter  the  supremacy  of  the  Medo- 
Fersian  Empire.  Herodotus  adds  that  Gyms  kept  Astyages  at 
his  court,  and  treated  him  well  for  the  rest  of  his  life  :  Ctesias 
says  that  he  set  him  over  a  satrapy :  and  we  have  seen  reason  to 
think  it  not  improbable  that  he  may  be  that  ^^  Darius  the  Median," 
who  exercised  the  royal  authority  at  Babylon  after  its  capture  by 
Cyrus.*  The  reign  of  Astyages  lasted  five-and-thirty  years,  and 
ended  probably  in  b.c.  558. 

The  totally  different  account  of  these  events  in  Xenophon's 
Cyrapaedia  deserves  a  passing  notice,  not  certainly  because  his 
'  philosophic  romance  has  any  more  historic  value  than  the  poetic 
legends  related  by  Herodotus ; — ^for,  while  the  latter  have  some 
sanction  from  national  traditions,  the  former  is  the  writer's  own 
invention ; — but  because  of  some  collateral  issues  dependent  on 
our  estimate  of  the  work.  We  have  had  occasion  to  speak,  in  the 
case  of  the  Median  king  Deioces,  of  the  tendency  of  the  Gredc 
writers  to  turn  the  history  of  other  countries  into  an  illnstration 
of  their  own  views  of  philosophy  and  politics.  The  Gyroposdia  is 
such  a  work,  by  an  author  honestly  desirous  of  recommending  the 
practical  side  of  the  Socratic  philosophy,  but  distrustful  of  the 
liberty  which  he  thought  his  own  citizens  had  abused*  He  had 
been,  in  his  early  manhood,  a  disciple  of  Socrates,  whose  conve^ 
sations  on  self-command  and  on  the  affairs  of  life  made  a  deeper 
impression  on  his  mind  than  the  speculations  which  fascinated  his 
fellow-disciple  Plato.  He  treasured  up  his  master's  precepts  for 
the  care  of  the  body  and  the  regulation  of  the  desires,  for  the 
economy  of  resources  and  the  preservation  of  friends.  In  the 
Mefhordbilia  he  recorded  such  discourses  to  defend  Socrates 
against  the  charge  of  corrupting  the  youth  :  in  the  CyropcBdia  be 
set  himself  to  show  how  the  same  lessons,  learnt  in  youth  imd 
practised  throughout  life,  would  fit  a  man  to  secure  the  respect 
and  obedience  of  his  subjects,  and  so  prove  that  the  government  of 
men  is  not  so  difficult  a  task  as  is  conmionly  supposed.  The  great 
monarchies  of  the  £ast  have  always  had  a  fascination  for  writers 
on  such  a  theme ;  and  Xenophon  was  perhaps  not  unwilling  to 
draw  an  invidious  contrast  between  the  Greek  republics  and  the 
absolute  monarchy  of  Persia.  The  traditional  greatness  of  its  4 
founder  was  bright  enough,  and  at  the  same  time  sufficiently 
remote  to  protect  the  writer  from  the  charge  of  absurdity,  in 

*  See  chap.  ix.  p.  289. 
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choofiiDg  Cjrns  for  the  pattern  of  the  virtues  he  desired  to  IUqb* 
trate, — an  obedient  child,  a  courageous  and  modest  yonth,  a 
yirtaons  and  generous  man,  a  successful  conqueror,  a  wise  and 
prosperous  and  paternal  ruler.  The  same  consistent  ideal  runs 
through  all  the  life  of  Cyrus.  Whether  his  childish  simplicity 
puts  to  shame  the  excesses  of  his  grandfather,  or  his  manly  frank- 
ness disarms  the  jealousy  of  his  uncle ; — ^whether  he  discourses  to 
bis  comrades  in  the  tent,  or  to  his  children  on  his  death-bed,  he  is 
still  the  great  exemplar  of  the  Socratic  philosophy  according  to 
Xenophon's  conception,  acted  out  on  the  loftiest  stage  and  on  the 
grandest* scale.  To  detect  the  element  of  fiction  in  such  a 
picture — which  Xenophon  never  meant  to  bo  taken  for  a  portrait 
*-*it  is  enough  to  remember  the  simple  fact,  that  Cyrus  was  an 
Asiatic  conqueror  in  a  rude  age,  and  the  leader  of  a  fierce  band 
of  warriors.  The  conquests  he  effected  and  the  empire  he  organ- 
ized, his  generous  policy  towards  the  Jews,  and  his  clemency  in 
some  striking  cases,  though  contrasted  with  arrogance  and  cruelty 
in  others,  prove  his  possession  of  noble  as  well  as  brilliant  quali- 
ties. But  if  we  would  seek  further  for  his  likeness,  we  must 
assuredly  look  rather  to  Oenghis  Khan  or  Timour  than  to  the 
Cyrus  of  Xenophon's  romance. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  this  view,  because  a  certain  class  of 
writers  have  done  all  they  could  to  make  the  Cyrus  of  Xenophon 
a  hero  of  popular  history,  from  motives  deserving  of  respect,  but 
in  a  spirit  subversive  of  historic  truth.  In  Xenophon's  picture 
they  seem  to  themselves  to  recoguise  the  Cyrus  of  the  Bible,  both 
as  to  the  incidents  of  the  story,  and  especially  as  to  the  character 
of  the  man.  Almost  the  sole  argument  for  the  former  view  is 
derived  from  Daniel's  allusions  to  the  capture  of  Babylon,  and 
the  reign  of  the  Mode  Darius.  We  have  already  shown  that  there 
is  no  need  to  seek  for  Darius  in  the  Cyaxares  of  Xenophon ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  the  unambiguous  prophecy  of  Isaiah  makes 
Cyrus  alone  the  conqueror  of  Babylon. 

The  temptation  to  recognise  in  the  virtuous  prince  of  Xeno- 
phon the  chosen  servant  of  God,  as  predicted  by  Isaiah,  will  not 
mislead  the  thoughtful  student  of  Divine  Providence.  That  Cyi*us 
was  "  the  anointed  of  Jehovah,  whose  right  hand  He  strengthened, 
to  subdue  nations  before  him'' — ^^  His  Shepherd,  to  perform  all  His 
pleasure,"  in  leading  back  His  people  to  Jerusalem,^  implies  no 
n^ore  of  true  piety  in  him  than  in  the  chosen  instruments  of  God's 
wrath,  such  as  Kebuchadnezzar.    His  own  professions  to  the  same 

*]fl^«hxlT.l;  zUr.88. 
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eflFect*  are  no  stronger  than  thoee  uttered  by  the  Babylonian  tyrant 
when  convinced  of  Jehovah's  power.  In  one  word,  the  error  in 
question  is  rebuked  by  the  very  terms  in  which  the  prophet  con- 
cludes his  address  to  Cyrus  as  the  Lord's  anointed :  ^^  I  have 
Bumamed  thee,  though  thou  hait  not  knoton  ms?'*  f  Cyrus  was  the 
unconscious  instrument  in  God's  hand  to  perform  a  certain  work, 
and  we  need  not  falsify  history  to  maintain  the  spotless  purity  of 
his  character. 

The  dethronement  of  Astyagesby  Cyrus  is  alleged  by  Herodo- 
tus as.  the  immediate  cause  of  the  war  between  Lydia  and  Persia. 
Besides  the  motive  of  avenging  his  father-in-law,  Croesus  hastened 
to  attack  Cyrus  before  he  should  become  too  powerful.  He  forth- 
with began  those  consultations  of  the  Greek  oracles,  of  which 
Herodotus  relates  such  curious  stories, — stories  furnishing  abun- 
dant proof  of  the  system  of  trickery  and  corruption  which  main- 
tained the  reputation  of  those  oracles.  These  frequent  missions 
to  Greece  led  to  his  formmg  an  alliance  with  Sparta,  the  earliest 
of  those  Oriental  alliances  by  which  the  Greeks  impaired  their 
power  to  resist  the  common  enemy.  Meanwhile,  Croesus  organ- 
ized a  vast  confederacy  of  the  three  great  monarchies  of  Lydia, 
Babylonia,  and  Egypt,  against  Cyrus ;  but  he  gave  neither  Kabo- 
nadius  nor  Amasis  time  to  bring  him  any  effectual  aid.  Trusting 
to  a  studiously  ambiguous  oracle,  he  led  his  army  across  the 
Halys  into  Cappadocia,  the  westernmost  province  of  the  Medo- 
Persian  empire,  and  took  the  chief  city  of  Pteria,  a  district  near 
Sinope,  reducing  its  Syrian  inhabitants  to  slavery. 

Cyrus,  on  his  part,  was  equally  prepared  to  meet  him.  He 
had  subdued  all  the  northern  and  western  provinces  of  the  old 
Median  Empire,  and  had  solicited  the  lonians  to  revolt  from 
Croesus,  but  in  vain.  His  rapid  marches  brought  him  into  the 
district  of  Pteria,  which  the  Ly  dians  wei^e  ravaging,  unsuspicious  of 
his  near  approach,  and  unsupported  by  their  allies.  Croesus  was 
compelled  to  risk  a  battle  with  numbers  inferior  to  the  enemy ;  and 
an  indecisive  conflict  was  closed  by  the  fall  of  night.  Seeing  tJiat  a 
defeat  would  now  be  utter  ruin,  Croesus  at  once  began  his  retreat 
to  Sardis,  and  there  disbanded  his  mercenary  troops,  intending  to 
renew  the  war  with  the  ensuing  spring.  Meanwhile  he  summoned 
his  allies,  Egypt,  Babylon,  and  the  Lacedsemonians,  to  send  their 
succours  to  Sardis  by  the  fifth  month.  He  counted  on  the  long 
delays  by  which  Oriental  campaigns  are  usually  divided ;  but 
Cyrus  and  his  Persians  made  war  on  a  different  system.    He  pur- 

*  Em  L  1,  8.  t  lB*u^  ^^-  ^ 
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sned  Groeans  with  such  speed  as  to  be  his  own  herald  before  the 
walla  of  Sardis.  This  celebrated  city,  the  ruins  of  which  still  bear 
the  name  of  Bari^  stood  on  the  southern  side  pf  the  broad  valley  of 
Hermns,  at  a  point  where  it  is  contracted  by  the  northern  spurs  of 
Tmolus.  A  precipitous  rock  formed  its  citadel,  and  a  level  plain 
spread  out  in  front  of  the  city.  Into  this  plain  Croesus  led  out 
Ids  native  Lydian  forces,  a  splendid  cavalry  armed  with  long 
lances ;  for  llie  Lydians  had  not  yet  degenerated  into  a  byword 
for  effeminate  luxury.  Cyrus  placed  his  camels  in  the  front,  then 
his  infantry,  and  his  cavalry  in  the  rear,  relying  on  the  aversion 
which  the  horse  is  said  to  have  for  the  camel.  The  stratagem  was 
successful :  the  horses  of  the  Lydians  turned  away  in  fright,  bnt 
their  riders  dismounted  to  engage  the  Persian  infantry,  and  even 
at  this  disadvantage  they  fought  long  before  they  were  driven  back 
within  the  walls.  The  siege  of  Sardis  was  now  formed,  and  Crcesus 
sent  messengers  to  hasten  the  succours  of  his  allies,  but  the  city 
was  taken  before  they  could  arrive.  There  are  different  versions 
of  its  capture;  but  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  tlie  story  of 
Herodotus,  that  a  Mode,  who  had  observed  a  Lydian  soldier 
descend  the  rock  to  fetch  his  fallen  helmet,  mounted  by  the  same 
path  to  the  seemingly  impregnable  citadel ;  his  comrades  followed 
till  a  large  number  gained  the  rock,  and  so  the  city  was  taken. 
Sufficient  allusion  has  already  been  made  to  Herodotus's  romantic 
story  of  the  manner  in  which  the  life  of  Croesus  was  saved.*  He 
was  treated  with  respect  by  Cyrus ;  and  the  wisdom  he  had  learnt 
by  adversity  enabled  him  to  give  good  counsel  to  that  king  and  his 
successor.f  His  reign  lasted  fourteen  years ;  his  fall  is  placed  by 
most  chronologers  at  b.g.  546,  but  by  Bawlinson  at  b.o.  654. 

Cyrus  left  a  Persian  garrison  in  the  citadel  of  Sardis ;  but 
entrusted  the  government  of  the  country  to  a  Lydian,  named  Pac- 
iyas,  who  revolted  soon  after  the  conqueror's  departure  homeward. 
This  revolt  hastened  that  collision  between  Persia  and  the  Greek 
colonies,  which  was  an  inevitable  result  of  the  conquest  of  Lydia. 
While  the  contest  was  impending,  as  we  have  seen,  Cyrus  had 
incited  the  lonians  to  revolt  from  Crcesns ;  but  after  the  victory, 
he  had  rejected  their  petition  that  they  might  remain  tributaries  as 
before :  Miletus  was  the  only  city  to  which  these  terms  were  granted. 
In  conjunction  with  the  .£olians,  who  resolved  to  follow  the  course 

*  There  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  old  Persian  religion  required,  or  even 
penidtted,  human  sacriflces  in  honour  of  fire. 

t  See  the  story  of  his  having  nearly  fiillen  a  Tictim  to  the  mad  fbry  of  Cambyses, 
in  Herodohf^  IL  86. 
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they  might  decide  on,  they  prepared  to  defend  themselves,  and 
asked  aid  from  Sparta.  The  Lacedsemonians  would  do  no  more 
than  send  commissioners  to  Phocsea — ^the  city  which  had  led  the 
embassy,  and  which  soon  after  gained  by  her  devotion  a  lasting 
fame — to  investigate  the  state  of  affairs.  One  of  the  commis- 
sioners proceeded  to  the  court  of  Cyrus  at  Bardis,  and  forbade  him 
in  the  name  of  the  Lacedsemonians  to  molest  any  of  the  Oreek 
cities,  for  they  would  not  suffer  it.  Turning  to  some  Greeks  who 
were  standing  by,  Cyrus  asked  who  and  how  many  were  theae 
Lacedemonians,  that  they  dared  to  send  him  such  a  warning ;  and 
having  received  the  reply,  he  said  to  the  Spartan  herald :  ^^  I  have 
never  yet  been  afraid  of  any  men,  who  have  a  set  place  in  the 
middle  of  their  city,  where  they  come  together  to  cheat  each  other 
and  forswear  themselves.  If  I  live,  the  Spartans  shall  have 
troubles  enough  of  their  own  to  talk  of,  without  concerning  them- 
selves with  the  lonians.''  * 

When  Pactyas  revolted,  his  first  step  was  to  enrol  Greek 
mercenaries  from  the  coast,  with  whom  he  marched  against  Sardis, 
and  besieged  the  Persians  in  the  citadel.  But  on  the  approach  of 
the  army  sent  against  him  by  Cyrus,  under  Mazares,  he  fled  to  the 
Greek  city  of  Cyme.  The  Oymeeans  refused  to  give  him  up,  though 
warned  to  consent  by  the  oracle  of  Branchidse  near  Miletus,  which 
repaid  the  favour  of  Cyrus  by  abandoning  the  lonians  as  a  doomed 
nation.  Too  weak,  however,  to  protect  the  refugee,  the  Cymsans 
conveyed  him  to  Mytilene  and  thence  to  Chios ;  and  the  Ghians 
earned  lasting  shame  by  giving  him  up  for  the  bribe  of  a  certain 
district  on  the  mainland. 

Armed  with  this  new  cause  of  quarrel,  Mazares  proceeded  to 
attack  the  Grecian  cities ;  and  the  conquest  was  completed  by  his 
successor  Harpagus  with  unrelenting  rigour.  In  this  war  we  find 
the  Persians  using  the  mode  of  attack,  which  we  have  noticed  as 
represented  on  the  Assyrian  sculptures,  by  means  of  a  mound  of 
earth  piled  up  against  the  wall  of  the  besieged  city.  Besistanoe, 
however  brave,  was  overpowered  by  the  numbers  of  the  Persians. 
To  strike  terror,  probably,  by  a  severe  example,  the  inhabitants 
of  Priene,  the  first  city  attacked,  were  sold  as  slaves.  The  rest 
seem  to  have  been  reduced  from  their  position  of  tributaries,  andi& 
some  cases  only  allies,  which  they  had  held  under  Croesus,  to  an 


*  **  lonians**  seems  to  hare  been  the  general  name  used  by  the  Asiatios  for  the 
Gcaek  colonists,  and  originally,  indeed,  for  the  Greek  nation,  as  we  see  in  the  /omni 
of  Genesis  x. 
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entire  subjection  to  the  "  Great  King  " — for  the  enslaved  Greeks 
soon  learnt  to  call  their  master  by  his  high-sounding  Oriental  titles. 

All  the  Greek  cities  on  the  coast  were  thus  subdued,  except 
Miletus,  which  had  purchased  safety  by  submission,  and  two  others 
whose  nobler  choice  it  remains  to  mention.  As  to  the  adjacent 
islands  of  the  lonians,  Herodotus  makes  the  sweeping  statement 
that  they  submitted  through  dread  of  the  same  fate.  Samos  cer- 
tainly remained  independent  till  the  reign  of  Darius,  and  in  this 
interval  she  reached  the  height  of  her  power  under  Polycrates. 
Chios  and  Lesbos  seem  to  have  preferred  the  advantages  of  their 
connexion  with  the  mainland  to  the  doubtful  issue  of  a  continual 
state  of  war ;  and  the  Persians,  being  as  yet  without  a  navy,  would 
naturally  grant  them  favourable  terms.*  Thus  did  Cyrus  plant 
his  foot  on  the  fiist  step  of  the  chain  of  islands  that  bridge  over 
the  sea  dividing  Asia  from  the  free  republics  which  he  had 
threatened  Should  feel  his  power. 

We  spoke  just  now  of  two  cities  which  escaped  subjection  by 
a  nobler  choice.  The  two  cities  were  Teos  and  Phocaea,  whose 
inhabitants  abandoned  their  homes  to  seek  others  beyond  the  sea. 
A  voice  was  indeed  raised  to  urge  the  like  sacrifice  upon  the  whole 
nation.  Already,  when  they  were  first  threatened  by  the  power  of 
Croesus,  Ihales  of  Miletus  had  advised  the  formation  of  a  single 
seat  of  government  at  Teos,  as  the  central  city  of  Ionia,  all  the 
cities  still  retaining  their  own  laws ;  and  now  Bias,  of  Priene, 
another  of  the  ^^  Seven  Sages  "  of  that  time,  came  forward  at  the 
united  festival  which  was  celebrated  at  the  Panionium,  to  urge 
the  whole  nation  to  set  sail  in  a  body  for  Sardinia,  and  there  to 
found  a  Pan-Ionic  city.  Masters  of  the  largest  island  in  the  world,t 
they  might  enjoy  not  only  freedom,  but  a  wide  maritime  empire, 
instead  of  remaining  to  be  slaves  in  Asia.  The  sacrifice  demanded 
was  too  great  for  any  but  the  two  cities  we  have  named,  and  even 
in  them  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  remained  behind.  Two  bodies 
of  emigrants  from  Teos  founded  Abdera  in  Thrace  and  Phanagoria 
on  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus.  The  self-imposed  exile  of  the  Pho- 
csBaus  is  far  more  interesting.  They  had  long  been  conspicuous 
as  the  most  adventurous  Greek  sailors  who  had  issued  from  the 
ports  of  Asia  Minor.  They  had  explored  the  recesses  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  traced  the  northera  coasts  of  .the  Mediterranean  as 

*  The  sabmuslon  of  Chios,  and  its  tennB,  are  implied  in  the  Burrender  of  Pactyaa. 
Lesboa  alao  had  territory  on  the  mainland  worth  preserving. 

f  This  is  a  corions  error  for  Herodotus,  who,  as  we  should  think,  had  lived  long 
enon^  in  Italy  to  have  learnt  the  relative  sizes  of  Sidly  and  Sardhiia. 
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far  as  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  Tartessus.*  In  that  distant 
region  the  aged  king  had  oflfered  them  a  refuge  from  the  power  of 
Croesus ;  and  when  they  declined  his  generous  offer,  he  gave  them 
money  to  repair  their  fortifications,  which  Herodotus  describes  d& 
built  with  great  blocks  of  stone  accurately  fitted  to  each  other. 
This  show  of  strength  induced  Harpagns  to  offer  them  terms,  in 
which  however  they  saw  no  security  from  enslavement.  They 
asked  a  single  day  for  deliberation ;  which  Harpagus  granted,  if 
we  may  believe  Herodotus,  with  tlie  generous  intention  that  they 
might  execute  their  plan.  As  soon  as  his  forces  were  withdrawn, 
they  launched  their  galleys,  put  on  board  their  wdves  and  children, 
their  household  goods,  the  images  of  their  gods,  and  the  votive 
offerings  from  the  temples,  leaving  behind  only  their  paintings  and 
works  in  stone  and  bronze.  Then  they  set  sail  for  Chios.  The 
Persian  army,  returning  the  next  day,  found  themselves  masters 
of  a  deserted  city. 

The  jealousy  of  a  rival  maritime  state  prevented  their  settling 
at  the  islets  near  Chios,  called  CEnussse ;  and  no  choice  was  left 
but  to  turn  their  prows  to  the  far  west.  The  death  of  Ai^anthonius 
had  deprived  them  of  the  asylum  he  had  offered  in  Tartessus ;  but 
a  nearer  end  was  promised  to  the  voyage  by  the  colony  of  Alalia, 
which  they  had  founded  twenty  years  before  in  the  island  of 
Cymus  (Corsica).  Further  preparation  was  needed  for  such  a 
distant  voyage ;  and  it  would  be  sweet  to  give  their  enemy  a 
parting  blow.  Sailing  back  to  Phocsea,  they  surprised  the  Persian 
garrison,  and  put  them  to  the  sword.  Then,  imprecating  curses 
on  the  man  who  should  draw  back,  they  dropped  a  great  mass  of 
iron  into  the  sea,  and  swore  never  to  return  till  it  appeared  floating 
on  the  surface.  But  they  had  scarcely  put  to  sea,  when  that  long- 
ing for  home  which  the  Greeks  called  nostalgia  (home-sickness) 
subdued  more  than  half  their  number,  who  sailed  back  to  Phocsea, 
and  submitted  to  the  Phocsean  yoke.  The  remaining  half  reached 
the  haven  of  Alalia,  and,  joining  the  older  colonists,  subsisted  for  five 
years  by  piracy,  which  in  that  age  was  no  disgi*ace.  The  two  great 
maritime  powers,  the  Carthaginians  and  Tyrrhenians,  combined 
to  put  them  down.  In  the  engagement  which  ensued,  the  Phocseans 
gained  a  victory  over  the  120  ships  of  the  enemy  ;  but  of  their 
own  sixty,  only  twenty  came  out  of  the  fight,  and  those  in  a  state 
disabled  for  war.    So  they  returned  to  Alalia,  re-embarked  their 


*  The  mo8t  important  of  their  oolonies  was  VasaUa  (IfarseilUs)]  the  Inhabitanta 
of  which  still  boast  of  being  *'  oompatriots  of  the  Phoc»aniw*'  * 
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wiyes  and  children,  and  set  sail  for  Bheginm,  on  the  Italian  side 
of  the  Straits  of  Messina.  Their  last  removal  was  to  the  western 
coast  of  Italy,  between  the  Gulfs  of  Salerno  and  Folicastro, 
where,  on  a  beautiful  bay,  at  the  month  of  a  little  river,  they 
founded  the  city  of  Elea  or  Yelia.  To  this  new  colony  other 
Ionian  exiles  found  their  way,  and  among  them  the  poet  and 
philosopher  Xenophanes,  of  Colophon,  who  founded  the  school 
of  philosophy  which  was  called,  from  its  birthplace,  the  Eleatic. 
This  episode  was  worth  relating  fiiUy,  for  the  light  it  throws  on 
the  process  of  maritime  adventure  and  colonization  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  for  the  glimpse  it  gives  ns  of  the  great 
powers  which  had  grown  up  in  the  West  during  the  revolutions 
of  empire  in  the  East 

Having  completed  the  subjugation  of  Ionia  and  JSolia,  Har-* 
pagus  compelled  the  conquered  Greeks  to  serve  in  his  campjaigns 
against  the  Lycians,  the  Caunians,  the  Carians,  and  the  Dorian 
colonies  in  the  south-west  of  the  peninsula.  The  easy  submission 
of  the  latter  proves,  as  Mr.  Grote  observes,  that  ^^  the  want  of 
steadfast  courage,  often  imputed  to  Ionic  Greeks  as  compared  to 
Dorian,  ought  properly  to  be  charged  on  Asiatic  Greeks  as  com- 
pared with  European — or  rather  upon  that  mixture  of  indigenous 
with  Hellenic  population,  which  all  the  Asiatic  colonies,  in  com- 
mon with  most  of  the  other  colonies,  presented,  and  which  in 
Halicamassus  was  particularly  remarkable :  for  it  seems  to  have 
been  half  Oarian,  half  Dorian,  and  was  even  governed  by  a  line 
of  Carian  despots.''  *  These  despots  probably  purchased  the  se- 
curity of  their  rule  by  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  Persia ; 
and  we  shall  see  the  Carian  queen  Artemisia  acting  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  against  Greece.  Cnidus,  the 
other  chief  Dorian  city  of  Caria,  made  a  faint  show  of  resistance 
by  cutting  through  the  neck  of  its  peninsula ;  but  the  attempt 
was  abandoned  at  the  bidding  of  one  of  those  oracles  which  came 
eo  conveniently  to  the  aid  of  the  Persians.f 

Far  different  was  the  conduct  of  the  Lycians.    This  peopje — 

*  Grote,  history  of  Greece,  yoL  it.  p.  279.  It  is  remarkable  tiiai  HerodotoB  gives 
us  DO  details  of  the  sabjugation  of  this  lus  native  city. 

f  The  wise  deare  to  save  their  coimtrymen  from  hopeless  resistance  may,  in  some 
cases,  have  been  the  motive  of  a  course  which  hi  others  can  only  be  explained  by 
bribery.  It  is  amnsfaig  to  find  that  an  orade,  when  It  condescends  to  reason,  adopts  the 
mile  aigument^  common  in  every  age,  agahist  enterprise  and  invention*- 

'*  Fence  not  the  isthmus  off,  nor  dig  it  throngh— 
Jove  would  have  made  an  isUnd,  had  he  toished. 
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one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  ancient  w^Id — ^inhalHted  a  wide 
projection  of  the  soathem  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  which  is  formed 
by  a  series  of  terraces  descending  from  Mount  Massicjtns^  a  great 
soathem  spar  of  Taoros.  Ljcia  occupies  a  conspieaoos  place  ia 
the  eariiest  Gred:  literature.  Homer  makes  the  Ljcians  fight  on 
the  side  of  Troj,  nnder  Olancns  and  Sarpedon,  heroes  onlj  seeoxid 
to  Hector  and  .£aeas ;  and  among  the  finest  passages  of  the  Uiad 
are  the  colloqn  j  of  Glancos  with  Diomed  and  the  death  of  Sar- 
pedon. Bellerophon  is  represented  as  fighting  against  the  war- 
like Soljmiy  whom  other  traditions  represent  as  being  the  oldest 
inhabitants  c^  the  land.  The  Soljmi  were  probablj  a  Semitie 
race,  ek)6elj  connected  with  the  Phcenidans ;  their  Lyeian  caor 
qneroTS  a  people  of  the  Indo-Oermanic  stock.  The  Greek  tradition 
'Wooght  them  from  Crete,  when  the  people  of  that  island  we^e  stifl 
barbarians,  of  a  race  kindred  to  the  Carians ;  the  frirther  specula- 
tions which  connected  them  with  the  Greeks  cannot  be  accepted. 
Their  ancient  monuments  show  the  infinence  <^  the  nei^booriDg 
(jtreek  colonies  in  Caria ;  -  bnt  those,  in  which  the  Grecian  type  is 
*  so  decided,  belong  to  a  much  later  period.*  Prom  their  first  ap- 
pearance in  histoiy,  the  Lycians  fomidi  an  example  of  a  firmly 
nnited  and  well  balanced  federal  constitotioo,  which  embraced 
their  twenty-three  cities ;  and  perhaps  they  owed  it  to  this  eans^ 
as  mnch  as  to  the  protection  of  Mount  Tamrus,  that  they  and  the 
Cilicians,  alone  of  all  the  people  west  <^  the  Halys,  held  out 
against  the  power  of  Croesus.  The  Persians  only  subdued  them 
{ifter  a  resistance  which  was  made  for  ever  memorable  by  the  fate 
of  Xanthus.f  In  a  battle  fought  on  the  plain  south  of  the  eity, 
the  fierce  courage  of  the  Xanthians  was  overpowered  by  numbers^ 
and  they  were  shut  up  within  their  walls.  Haying  collected  into 
the  citadel  their  wives,  children,  slaves,  and  treasures,  they  set  fire 
to  the  building.  Then,  binding  thCToiselves  with  dreadful  oaths, 
they  sallied  forth  again,  and  fell  fighting  to  the  last  man.  In  the 
time  of  Herodotus  only  eighty  families  in  Xanthus  were  allowed 
to  be  of  Lyeian  descent,  their  ancestors  having  been  absent  from 
the  country  at  the  time.  Enough  was  left,  however,  of  the  old 
spirit,  to  offer  the  most  desperate  resistance  to  Alex&nder ;  and. 
long  ages  afterwards  they  repeated  the  self-immolation  of  thdr 

*  The  Lyekii  moamaeaU^  wbkh  the  British  Mueni  owes  to  the  labonn  id  Sb 
ChftiieB  Fdhnres^  deeerre  ipeekl  ■tvdy.  The  Uagaagt  of  thdr  aaoad  fmeap&otm  m 
siai  a  DMUter  of  diqrate. 

t  The  netiTe  Mine  of  the  etty  «m  Aime.    Xaathos  (jdkm)  is  a  Gieek  < 
of  the  neme  of  the  tmbid  moontsiiHgteeaii  oo  whidi  It  stood. 
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forefathers  rather  than  snrreDder  to  the  Bomans  under  Bmtns.* 
It  has  been  thought,  on  the  evidence  of  the  Xanthian  obelisk  in  the 
British  Museum/erected  probably  about  b.o.  465,  that  the  gov- 
emment  of  Lycia  became  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Harpagus. 

As  for  the  rest  of  Asia  Minor,  the  tribes  which  had  owned 
allegiance  to  Croesus  submitted,  or  were  subjected  by  Harpagus  • 
but  yarions  wild  races,  such  as  the  Pisidians,  were  never  thor- 
oughly subdued.  The  Oilicians  seem  to  have  preserved  a  real  inde- 
pendence under  their  native  princes,  who  were  afterwards  reduced 
to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Persia,  probably  by  Cambyses. 

The  conquest  of  lesser  Asia  required^several  years ;  and  though 
not  conducted  by  Cyrus  in  person,  it  must  have  claimed  much  of 
his  attention.  Meanwhile  he  had  to  consolidate  his  power  in 
Media  and  its  northern  and  eastern  frontiers.  He  overran  the  great 
plain  east  of  the  Caspian  {Khiva  and  Bokhara)^  and  founded  on 
the  river  Jaxartes  {JSihoun\  the  city  which  marked  the  northern 
frontier  of  his  empircf  To  the  east  of  Media,  his  conquests  are 
said  to  have  extended  over  Herat,  Cabul,  Candahar,  Seistan,  and 
Beloochifii;an,  in  short,  the  whole  plateau  of  Iran,  to  the  mountains 
dividing  it  from  the  valley  of  the  Indus.  Thus  we  may  well  ac- 
count for  the  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  which  he  suffered  to  elapse 
before  attacking  Babylon.  Herodotus,  indeed,  expressly  says  that 
Cyrus  reduced  the  rest  of  Upper  Asia  before  he  made  war  upon 
the  Assyrians.:}:  He  alludes  elsewhere  to  the  conquest  of  the 
Bactrians  and  the  Sacfe ;  but  he  avoids  encumbering  his  pages  with 
details  of  any  but  the  two  great  events  of  the  capture  of  Babylon, 
and  the  expedition  against  the  Massaget®,  in  which  Cyrus  lost 
his  life.  The  former  exploit  has  been  related  in  the  preceding 
chapter.  It  was  probably  in  b.g.  639  that  Cyrus  began  his  march 
from  Ecbatana.  The  whole  of  that  summer  was  occupied  in 
diverting  the  water  of  the  Gyndes,  an  eastern  tributary  of  the 
Tigris, — a  rehearsal  of  the  stratagem  by  which  Babylon  was 
taken  in  the  following  year,  b.c.  638. 

The  first  act  of  imperial  power  performed  by  Cyrus,  when  he 

took  up  his  own  residence  at  Babylon,  was  to  issue  his  decree  for 

'  the  return  of  the  Jews  to  the  ancient  territory  of  Judah,  and  for 

the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  of  Jehovah  (b.o.  586).     While 

•  The  ttory  » told  by  Fltttardi,  in  his  lAff  o/Bruitu. 

f  €fyre$ehaitt^  that  is,  Oyru^9  ftaihett.  Just  so  Alexander  baOt  an  Ai€xandr$aehata 
ki  the  same  region. 

%  Herod.  L  177.  The  context  shows  that  he  means  the  Babylonians,  whom  he 
always  rq^aids  as  Assyrians. 
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combating  the  extreme  yiews  of  certain  writers  as  to  his  motiTeSi 
we  cannot  believe  that  the  recent  events  at  Babylon,  recorded  in 
the  Book  of  Daniel,  made  a  less  impression  on  tds  mind,  than  the 
earliest  displays  of  Divine  power  had  made  on  iNebnchadnezzar. 
The  statement  that  '^  Daniel  continned  even  nntil  the  first  year  of 
king  Cyrns ''  *  seems  to  mark  the  eontihnance  of  the  hononr  in 
which  the  prophet  had  been  held  by  Darius,  and  justifies  the 
inference  that  he  advised  and  aided  in  directing  the  restoration. 
Tlie  emphatic  acknowledgement,  in  the  decree  issued  by  Cyrus,  of 
his  a{)pointment  by  "  Jd^ovali,  the  God  of  Heaven  "  to  perform 
'  this  work,  is  what  we  might  expect  from  a  prince  who  had  seen,  in 
the  sacred  books  of  the  Jews,  his  very  name  thus  distinguished,  in 
connexion  with  the  prophecy  which  his  capture  of  Babylon  had  so 
literally  fulfilled.t  But  it  does  not  fbllow  that,  in  thus  honouring 
Jehovah,  he  forswore  the  religion  of  his  fathers,  or  that  he  for* 
sook  his  own  line  of  policy.  As  Egypt  had  joined  with  Babylon 
and  Lydia  in  the  league  against  him,  we  are  quite  prepared  to  be- 
lieve the  statement  of  Herodotus,  that  Egypt,  as  well  as  Babylon, 
was  comprehended  in  the  conquests  he  was  meditating  when  he 
returned  from  Sardis.:^  In  all  previous  wars  between  Egypt  and 
the  great  empires  of  Western  Asia, — as  afterwards  in  the  contests 
between  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Seleucids — ^Palestine  was  a  frontier 
post  of  extreme  importance  to  either  party.  It  was  sound  policy 
to  maintain  there  a  nation,  who  would  cling  to  it  as  their  own 
sacred  land, — a  policy  always  followed  by  Egypt,  and  only  aban- 
doned by  Kebuchadnezzar  under  the  provocation  of  reiterated 
rebellion.  Let  his  policy,  however,  have  been  what  it  might, 
Cyrus  carried  it  out  with  noble  generosity.  He  invited  the  wor- 
shippers of  Jehovah  firom  the  most  distant  provinces  of  the  empire, 
charging  their  neighbours  to  provide  them  with  money,  goods,  and 
beasts  for  the  journey,  besides  free-will  offerings  for  the  House  of 
Ood ;  and  collected  from  the  Babylonian  temples  all  the  sacred 
vessels  which  had  been  carried  away  by  !N'ebuchadnezzar,  and 
gave  them  to  the  care  of  the  prince  of  Judah.  While  thus 
honoured  to  fulfil  the  Divine  decrees,  Cyrus  strengthened  his 
empire  by  a  policy  which  proved  perfectly  successful.  For  the 
space  of  more  than  two  centuries,  to  the  overthrow  of  the  empire 
by  Alexander,  Persia  had  no  more  obedient  province  than  JudBoa, 
and  her  kings  no  more  loyal  subjects  than  the  Jews,  both  those 

•  Daniel  I  21. 

t  Bora  i.  1—4 ;  laaiah  zUt.  28;  sir.  1—18. 

X  fferod.  1 158. 
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who  remained  in  the  East  and  those  who  retamed  to  their  own 
land. 

In  both  scened  their  loyalty  was  preserved  nnder  considerable 
provocation,  and  their  political  condnct  may  be  addnced  as  one 
sign  of  the  better  spirit  which  the  Jews  showed  after  the  retnm 
from  the  captivity.  For  there  is  no  more  conspionons  proof,  in 
the  providential  government  of  the  world,  that  men  may  be 
taught  to  fear  God  by  finding  Him  faithful  to  His  threats  and  yet 
merciful  in  their  infliction,  than  in  the  altered  temper  of  the  re- 
stored people.  If  they  brought  back  with  them  the  germs  of  faults 
which  were  afterwards  to  require  a  more  terrible  chastisement, 
they  were  at  least  cured  of  the  idolatry  and  obstinate  rebellion 
which  had  called  down  the  first.  Guided  by  Zerubbabel,  and 
encouraged  by  the  prophets  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  they  bore  the 
opposition  which  sprung  firom  the  jealousy  of  the  half-heathen 
Samaritans  and  the  calumnious  accusations  transmitted  to  court 
by  the  Persian  satraps,  till  they  gained  the  favour  of  the  king,  and 
were  permitted  to  complete  their  works  in  peace.  The  details  are 
so  exclusively  concerned  with  the  religious  history  of  the  people, 
and  so  mixed  up  with  such  intricate  questions  respecting  the  kings 
named  in  the  Books'  of  Ezra  and  iN'e^emiah,  that  their  discussion 
mxist  be  left  to  the  separate  province  of  Scripture  History.  It  is 
enough  here  to  give  the  general  results.  The  Temple  was  finished 
and  dedicated  in  the  sixth  year  of  Darius  Hystaspis  (b.o.  515). 
Hia  successor  Xerxes  (b.o-  485^-465  )j  there  can  now  be  little 
doubt,  is  the  Ahasuerus  of  the  Book  of  Estlier,  a  document  wliich 
gives  ua  a  moat  interesting  vieWj  both  of  the  interior  of  the 
Persian  court,  and  of  the  condition  of  the  Jews  throughout  the 
empire.  The  inflaence  of  the  Jewish  queeuj  the  proved  loyalty  of 
their  most  distinguiehed  men,  such  as  Hordecai,  and  the  display 
of  strength,  when,  in  defending  themselvea  against  a  general 
maB^aare^  they  slew  75^000  of  their  enemies,  must  have  greatly 
improved  their  general  poeitionu  Under  Artaserxes  I*  Longi- 
manus,  they  were  vaetlj  strengthened  by  the  mission  of  Ezra 
and  the  new  body  of  returned  exiles  who  aecompamed  him  (b,o* 
468),  and  again  by  the  commission  granted  to  Neheiniah  (b^o. 
445),  In  spite  of  renewed  oppoBiiion  from  the  Samaritans,  and  cor* 
ruptions  which  had  grown  up  witliin  the  new  state,  the  work  of 
restoration  was  completed,  the  walls  were  rebuilt,  the  law  was 
once  more  taught  by  the  Levitcs,  the  ordinances  of  religion  estab* 
lished  anew,  and  an  oi*der]y  division  was  made  of  the  people 
between  Jerusalem  and  the  country  districts.    In  a  second  visit 
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(about  B.o.  433)  Nehemiah  reformed  the  internal  abases  which 
had  grown  np,  chiefly  from  the  spirit  of  selfish  gain,  and  the 
nation  prospered  nnder  the  rale  of  their  High  Priests  till  the  end 
of  the  Persian  empire  (b.o.  323). 

The  end  of  Cyras,  as  related  by  Herodotas,  forms  a  moamfol 
contrast  to  the  greatness  of  his  reign.  He  feU  in  an  expedition 
against  the  MassagetsB,  a  Scythian  people  in  the  great  plain 
east  of  the  Caspian.  The  story  is  again  embellished  by  romantic 
details — the  oyer-weening  confidence  of  Cyras  in  his  good  fortune 
— ^the  challenge  of  the  warrior  qneen  Tomyris  to  choose  his  own 
ground  to  fight  on — ^the  dream  of  Cyrus,  foreshowing  the  elevation 
of  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspis — ^the  details  of  the  two  battles— 
and  the  savage  insults  of  Queen  Tomyris  upon  the  corpse  of  Cyras, 
whose  head  she  dipped  into  a  skinful  of  human  gore,  to  ^'  give 
him  his  fill  of  blood."  Another  story,  preserved  by  Ctesias,  made 
him  fall  in  an  expedition  against  the  Derbices,  a  Caucasian  people. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  really  fell  in  battle  agamat 
some  tribe  of  central  Asia ;  but  it  seems  also  certain  that  he  was 
buried  at  Pasargadse,  his  Persian  capital.  There  the  followers  oi 
Alexander  (as  Arrian  relates)  not  only  saw  the  tomb,  bearing  the 
inscription,  ^^  I  am  Cyrus,  the  son  of  Oambyses,  who  foxmded  the 
empire  of  the  Persians  and  ruldd  over  Asia :  grudge  me  not  then 
this  monument ; "  but  Aristobulus  gathered  together,  and  interred 
again,  the  scattered  bones.  A  tomb  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Jfurffhaub 
answering  to  Arrian's  description.  A  square  base,  composed  of 
inamense  blocks  of  a  beautiful  white  marble,  rises  by  seven  stepe, 
and  supports  a  quadrangular  cell,  surmounted  by  a  roof  with 
gables,  like  the  pediments  of  a  Greek  temple.  This  is  also  built 
of  huge  blocks  of  marble,  those  of  the  roof  being  cut  to  the  re* 
quired  slope.  The  walls  are  five  feet  thick,  and  the  interior  is 
ten  feet  loag,  seven  feet  wide,  and  eight  feet  high.  The  marble 
floor  is  pierced  with  holes,  which  are  supposed  to  have  held  the 
fastenings  of  the  golden  sarcophagus.  The  tomb  stands  in  an  area 
surrounded  by  pillars,  which  are  inscribed  both  in  the  Persian 
and  the  so-called  Median  (or  Scythian)  dialects,  ^^  I  am  Cyrus  the 
king,  the  Acheemenian."  *  The  reign  of  Cyrus  lasted  nine-and* 
twenty  years :  his  death  forms  one  of  the  best  ascertained  epochB 
in  chronology,  b.o.  529.  . 

Mr.  Grote  gives  the  following  admirable  summary  of  the  reign 
and  conquests  of  the  Great  Cyrus : — ^^  In  what  we  read  respecting 

*  An  engntTiDg  of  the  tomb  is  given  with  the  description  fai  Sir  R.  S.  Portei^ 
1^W90U,  vol  L  pp.  49S— «0e,  and  in  BawlinBon^i  fferodaiui,  toL  L  p.  861. 
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him,  there  seemB,  though  amidst  constant  fighting,  very  little 
cruelty.  His  extraordinarj  activity  and  conquests  admit  of  no 
doubt.  He  left  the  Persian  Empire  extending  from  Sogdiana  and 
the  rivers  Jaxartes  and  Indus  eastward,  and  to  the  Hellespont  and 
the  Syrian  coast  westward ;  and  his  successors  made  no  permanent 
addition  to  it,  except  that  of  Egypt.' ...  It  was  from  Cyrus  that 
the  habits  of  the  Persian  kings  took  commencement,  to  dwell  at 
Susa  in  the  winter  and  Ecbatana  during  the  summer ;  the  primitive 
territory  of  Persis,  with  its  two  towns  of  Persepolis  and  PasargadsB, 
being  reserved  for  the  burial-place  of  the  kings  and  the  religious 
aanctnary  of  the  empire.    How  or  when  the  conquest  of  Susiana 

was  made,  we  are  not  informed The  river  Ohoaspes,  near 

Susa,  was  supposed  to  furnish  the  only  water  fit  for  the  palate  of 
the  Oreat  King,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  carried  about  with  him 
wherever  he  went."  *  This  great  historian  then  proceeds  to  show 
the  vast  change  which  these  conquests  effected  on  the  Persian 
nation  itself,  holding  out  to  their  nobles  satrapies  as  lucrative  and 
powerful  as  kingdoms,  and  to  the  soldiers  plunder  and  licence 
without  limit ;  and,  while  tempting  them  with  all  the  luxuries  of 
the  conquered  countries,  for  which  they  soon  abandoned  their  old 
simplicity,  opening  the  prospect  of  a  career  of  unbounded  conquest, 
into  which  the  successors  of  Cyrus  at  once  plunged.  The  result 
was  to  roll  back  the  tide  of  conquest  upon  an  empire  enfeebled 
by  luxury,  divided  by  the  jealousies  and  contests  of  provincial 
rulers,  and  with  a  central  power  too  weak  to  prevent  its  falling  to 
pieces.  In  tracing  the  progress  of  this  declension,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  we  are  deaUng  with  the  case,  not  simply  of  a  wide- 
spread empire,  but  of  an  empire  in  which  the  central  power  was 
despotic.  How  &r  an  almost  unbounded  dominion  may  be  ren- 
dered safe  by  free  institutions  is  a  great  question  of  our  own  days. 
The  **  Nemesis"  of  unbridled  power — to  borrow  the  impressive 
view  of  the  Greeks — already  begins  to  work  in  the  personal  cha- 
zmeter  of  Cahbyses,  the  son  and  successor  of  Cyrus.  His  wanton 
cruelties  and  insane  rashness  have  often  been  compared  with 
those  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  Caligula,  and  Paul  of  Sussia,  aa 
proofs  that  if  *^  oppression  drives  wise  men  mad,"  it  makes  the 
tyrant  liimself  madder.  The  great  event  of  his  reign  was  the 
expedition  against  Egypt,  which  is  usually  placed  in  his  fifth  year 
(b.o.  525).f    Herodotus  passes  oyer  the  interval ;  but  elsewhere  he 

.    *  Grote,  SUtory  cf  €Pneo$f  toL  It.  ppw  S88,  289. 

t  This  ifl  on  the  aathority  of  Manetho,  in  the  AimeDlaa  Tenion  of  the  Ohr<miaon 
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gives  us  reason  to  belieye  that  Phoenicia  was  oonqnered  by  Gam* 
byses.  He  puts  into  the  month  of  the  Persian  conrtier  the  flattery,— 
which  conld  hardly  have  been  yentored  on  without  some  foundation 
of  trutb, — ^that  Cambyses  surpassed  his  fiiiher,  for  he  was  lord  of 
all  that  his  father' ever  ruled,  and  further  had  made  himself  master 
of  Egypt,  and  the  9ea.^  Accordingly  Oambyses  is  the  first  Persian 
king  whom  we  find  in  possession  of  the  great  instrument  of 
maritiine  power,  the  navy  of  the  Phoenicians ;  but  their  connexion 
with  Persia  was  little  more  than  a  voluntary  alliance ;  and  Gam- 
byses  was  obliged  to  humour  them  because  ^^  upon  the  Phoenicians 
all  his  searservice  depended.''t  The  aflfiairs  involved  in  the  transfer 
of  so  vast  and  recent  an  empire,  even  from  father  to  son,  with  the 
collection  of  all  its  forces  for  the  meditated  expedition,  may  easily 
have  required  five  years.  Herodotus  expressly  tells  us,  twice  over, 
that  the  forces  led  by  Cambyses  against  Egypt  comprised  the 
recently  subjugated  Ionian  and  .^olian  Greeks,  as  well  as  the 
hereditary  vassals  of  the  Medo-Persian  Empire4  The  expedition 
was  undertaken,  as  we  have  already  seen,  at  the  dose  of  the  long 
reign  of  Amasis,  who,  however,  died  before  the  actual  commence- 
ment of  the  war.§ 

Notwithstanding  the  provocation  he  had  given  by  joining  the 
league  of  Croesus,  Amasis  seems  to  have  been  on  Mendly  terms 
with  Ojrrus ;  but  Cambyses  easily  found  a  new  ground  of  quarrel 
It  is  not  worth  while  to  repeat  the  doubtful  stories  which  Hero- 
dotus tells  upon  this  point.  Phanes,  a  mercenary  from  Halicar- 
nassus,  undertook  to  guide  the  Persian  army  across  the  desert 
which  divides  Philistia  from  the  Lake  Serbonis  and  Mount  Casios 
on  the  Egyptian  frontier ;  and,  by  the  same  man's  advice,  a  safe- 
conduct  was  obtained  from  the  Arabian  chief  of  that  region.f 

of  Eiuebiiu,  and  of  Diodorua  (L  6S).  Synodlua,  faoweyer,  reports  Maneftlio  m  pkdng 
the  inTasion  tiro  yean  earlier,  b.g.  527. 

•  Herod,  iii.  84. 

f  Herod,  Hi.  19.  Herodotas  tells  us,  that  it  was  only  the  refusal  of  the  Phcenidans 
to  sail  agafnst  their  own  children  and  allies  under  a  treaty,  that  hindered  the  oonquest 
of  Carthage  by  Oambyses ;  and  that  the  king  accepted  their  excuse  because  they  had 
yielded  themselTes  to  the  Persians.  He  then  speaks  of  the  similar  submission  of  the 
Cyprians  in  a  way  which  implies  its  haying  been  voluntary  iifboth  cases. 

}  Herod,  iL  1 ;  iii  1. 

§  See  chapter  vil  p.  188. 

I  Modem  traTeUers  confirm  the  statement  of  Herodotus  as  to  the  good  faiA  of 
the  Arabs  to  such  engagements.  Speaking  of  the  region  crossed  by  Cambyses,  Mr. 
Khi^ake  says,  **It  is  not  of  the  Bedouins  that  travellers  are  afraid,  for  the  safe- 
conduct  granted  by  the  chief  of  the  ruling  tribe  is  never,  I  believe,  violated.**'* 
Bothm,  p.  191. 
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Oambjses  found  the  new  king  of  Egypt,  Psammenitus,  the  bod 
o(  Amasis,  encamped  near  the  Pelnsiac  mouth  of  the  Nile.  A 
horrid  pledge  was  given  of  the  fierceness  of  the  coming  conflict, 
especiallj  between  the  mercenaries  in  eitber  army.  The  Greek 
and  Carian  soldiers  of  Psammenitus,  enraged  at  the  treachery  of 
Phanes,  took  his  sons,  whom  he  had  left  in  Egypt,  brought  them 
forth  in  sight  of  both  armies,  and  slaying  them  in  their  father's 
sight,  caught  theur  life-blood  in  a  bowl,  and  drank  it  mingled  with 
wine  and  water.  Then,  pledging  themselves  to  one  another  with 
an  oath,  they  rushed  into  the  battle.  After  a  stubborn  fight  and 
great  slanghter  on  both  sides,  the  Egyptians  fied.*  The  defeated 
army  sought  for  shelter  within  the  walls  of  Memphis.  CambyscB 
sent  a  herald  up  the  Nile  to  summon  them  to  surrender,  but  tiiey 
destroyed  the  ^ip  and  tore  the  crew  limb  from  limb.  The  siege 
was  formed,  and  the  city  only  offered  a  brief  resistance.  Upon 
its  capture,  the  Libyans  submitted  to  Cambyses ;  and  the  Greek 
cities  of  Barca  and  Cyrene  sent  him  presents,  which  he  con- 
temptuously rejected  for  their  meanness. 

The  outrage  on  the  herald  might  have  excused  retaliation  in 
the  first  flush  of  victory ;  but,  instead  of  this,  Cambyses  amused 
himself  by  wanton  cold-blooded  cruelty  to  Psammenitus  ten 
days  after  the  city  had  surrendered.  Setting  him  in  a  suburb 
of  the  city,  with  a  mockery  of  royal  state,  he  caused  a  procession 
of  prisoners  to  pass  before  him.  Fii*8t  came  his  daughter,  in  the 
garb  of  a  slave,  with  the  daughters  of  the  chief  Egyptian  nobles ; 
next  his  son,  and  two  thousand  of  the  noble  youths  with  ropee 
round  their  necks  and  bridles  in  their  mouths,  doomed  to  deatli 
for  the  murder  of  the  herald's  crew.  Psammenitus  sat  im- 
moved,  while  the  Egyptians  about  him  cried  aloud  at  the 
fate  of  their  sons  and  daughters;  but  when  one  of  his  former 
boon  companions,  who  had  been  plundered  of  his  all,  came 
up  and  b^ged  alms  of  the  soldiers,  the  king  burst  into  tears. 
Being  required  by  Cambyses  to  explain  conduct  so  strange, 
Psa-mmenitus  answered,  that  his  own  misfortunes  were  too  great 
for  tears,  but  he  could  weep  over  a  friend  fallen  into  beggary  on 

*  Herodotus,  who  Tinted  the  field  of  battle,  makes  a  carious  observation  on  the 
Persian  and  Egyptian  skulls,  which  he  saw  piled  in  two  separate  heaps.  The  former 
were  so  thin  that  a  alight  blow  with  a  pebble  would  break  a  hole  in  them,  the  latter 
so  strong  ibtHL  yoa  could  hardly  crack  them  with  a  stone.— ififrodL  iii  12.  Sir  J.  O. 
Wilkinson  adds :  **  The  thickness  of  the  Egyptian  skull  is  obserrable  in  the  mummies ; 
and  those  of  the  modem  Egyptians  fortunately  possess  the  same  property  of  hardness, 
to  judge  from  the  blows  they  bear  from  the  Turks,  and  in  their  combats  among  them- 
sdTes." 
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the  threshold  of  old  age.  The  answer  moved  to  tears  not  <Hily  the 
Persian  nobles  and  Croesus,  but  even  Oambyses  himself,  who  issued 
orders  to  spare  the  son  of  Psammenitus ;  but  it  was  too  late. 
Psammenitus  himself  was  .treated  by  Cambyses  with  the  honour 
which,  as  we  have  seen  in  more  than  one  example,  the  Persians 
were  wont  to  show  to  dethroned  kings  ;*  but  being  detected  in 
new  conspiracies,  he  was  compelled  to  drink  poison.  Cambyees 
now  gave  full  vent  to  the  wanton  spirit,  indicated  by  the  public 
insults  to  the  fallen  king.  Entering  the  palace  of  Amasis,  he 
had  his  corpse  brought  forth  from  the  chamber  where  it  lay 
awaiting  final  interment,  and  began  to  scourge  it  and  insult  it 
in  every  way.  Finding  that  the  attendants  were  wasting  their 
blows  on  the  wrappings  of  the  mummy,  he  ordered  them  to 
burn  it ; — a  command,  observes  Herodotus,  as  insulting  to  the 
Persians,  who  regarded  fire  as  a  god,  as  it  was  to  the  Egyptians. 

Oambyses  now  planned  three  great  expeditions  for  the  conquest 
of  all  AfUca ;  — ^the  first  against  the  Carthaginians ;  the  second 
against  the  inhabitants  of  the  Oasis  of  Ammon  (Siwah) ;  and  the 
third  against  some  tribe  whom  Herodotus  calls  "  the  long-lived 
Ethiopians,"  and  whom  he  believed  to  live  upon  the  southern 
ocean.  How  the  first  expedition  was  frustrated  by  the  refusal  of 
the  Phoenicians,  has  been  already  stated  ;  the  last  was  prepared 
for  by  sending  spies,  whose  reports  (real  or  feigned)  furnished 
curious  details,  which  may  be  read  in  Herodotus,  and  who  brought 
back  a  challenge  which  so  excited  the  fury  of  Cambyses,  tliat  he 
undertook  the  expedition  in  person.  He  was  compelled,  however, 
to  relinquish  it,  after  the  entire  failure  of  provisions  had  driven 
his  soldiers  to  the  extremity  of  casting  lots  for  every  tenth  man 
to  be  eaten  by  his  comrades. 

Meanwhile  an  army  of  50,000  men  was  despatched  to  the  Oasis 
of  Ammon,  with  instructions  to  enslave  the  inhabitants,  and  to  bum 
the  temple  of  the  god.  They  set  out  from  Thebes,  and  were  known 
to  have  reached  the  "  Great  Oasis"  about  seven  days'  journey  to 
the  west,  and  to  have  started  thence  on  their  forward  march  across 
the  Libyan  Desert ;  but  they  were  never  heard  of  more.  They 
met  a  fate,  as  was  believed,  worthy  of  their  sacrilegious  mission. 
It  was  afterwards  OBid  by  the  Ammonians,  that  the  Persians  had 
advanced  half-way  across  the  desert,  when,  as  they  were  seated  at 
their  noon-day  meal,  a  violent  south-wind  bore  down  upon  them 
vast  columns  of  whirling  sand,  under  which  they  were  completdy 

*  Herodotus  gives  his  express  testunoii^p  to  this  nssge  (ttl.  15). 
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buried.  It  ia  more  probable  that  they  were  suffocated  by  the 
Simoom,  or  lost  their  way  and  perished  by  thirst ;  for  the  sand- 
Btoirms  of  the  desert,  however  annoying,  are  seldom  dangerous. 

Cambyses  had  returned  to  Memphis,  stung  by  these  twofold 
disappointments,  when  he  found  the  whole  city  rejoicing  at  the 
discovery  of  a  calf  marked  with  the  signs  which  declared  it  to  be 
the  divine  bull  Apis.  Conceiving  the  public  joy  to  be  over  his 
own  defeat,  he  demanded  an  explanation  of  the  magistrates ;  and, 
on  their  relating  to  him  the  discovery  of  Apis,  he  condemned 
them  to  death  as  liars.  "Sest  he  summoned  the  priests,  and 
conunanded  them  to  bring  Apis  before  him,  for  '^  he  would  soon 
know  whether  a  tame  god  had  really  come  to  dwell  in  Egypt." 
Then,  drawing  his  da^er,  he  stabbed  the  calf  in  the  thigh,  and, 
as  the  blood  flowed,  he  mocked  this  god  of  flesh  and  blood  and 
sensible  to  steel,  ordered  the  priests  to  be  scourged,  and  denounced 
the  penalty  of  death  on  any  Egyptian  who  should  observe  the 
festival.  The  Apis  died  of  his  wound,  and  was  secretly  buried  by 
the  priests. 

The  Egyptians  regarded  all  the  subsequent  excesses  of  Cambyses 
as  proofs  of  a  judicial  visitation  of  madness  for  this  act  of  sacrilege. 
After  making  all  allowance  for  the  source  from  which  Herodotus 
received  his  information,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  he  performed 
many  deeds  of  wild  caprice,  inconsistent  with  the  exercise  of 
rational  self-control.  The  most  cruel  of  these  was  his  shooting  an 
arrow  into  the  heart  of  the  son  of  a  favourite  courtier,  Frexaspes, 
who  had  ventured  to  tell  him,  at  his  own  request,  that  his  subjects 
said  he  was  addicted  to  wine ;  and,  when  he  had  given  this  proof 
of  sobriety,  requiring  the  father  to  compliment  him  on  the  steadi- 
ness of  his  aim.  The  most  fatal  was  the  murder  of  his  brother 
Smerdis,*  at  Susa,  by  the  ministry  of  the  same  Frexaspes,  in 
consequence  of  a  dream,  wiiich  appeared  to  threaten  his  accession 
to  the  tiirone.    This  crime  soon  brought  its  own  punishment. 

There  was  a  certain  Magian,  who  bore  k  resemblance  to  the 
murdered  prince.  Herodotus  adds  that  he  was  also  called  Smerdis, 
but  we  learn  from  the  Behistun  inscription  that  his  true  name  was 
Qomates  {Gattmata).  With  the  help,  according  to  Herodotus,  of 
his  brother,t  whom  Cambyses  had  left  in  Fersia  as  governor  of 
his  household,  the  Magian  assumed  the  throne,  and  proclaimed  him- 

*  The  true  name  was  Baidis  (Biardiya)^  the  8  being  a  prefix. — BehUCun  Inscription^ 
eol.  i  par.  10.  The  inscription  seems  to  place  the  murder  before  the  departure  of  Cam* 
byses  for  Egypt.    If  so,  it  was  probably  a  precaution  against  rerolt. 

f  The  inaoription  does  not  mention  this  brother. 
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self  throughout  the  empire  as  Smerdis  the  son  of  Cyms,  their  king 
in  place  of  CambyBes.  The  death  of  the  true  Smerdis  had  been 
carefully  concealed,  and  the  people  seem  almost  uniyersally  to 
have  transferred  their  allegiance  to  the  usurper,  who  took  precau- 
tions to  avoid  discovery.*  Historians  generally  ascribe  this  to  the 
long  absence  of  Cambyses  in  Egypt,  combined  with  disgust  at  his 
tyranny ;  but  the  language  of  Darius,  confirmed  by  all  we  know 
of  the  attendant  circumstances,  points  to  a  religious  revolution,  in 
which  the  supreme  power  was  seized  by  the  Magians : — "  When 
Cambyses  had  proceeded  to  Egypt/then  the  state  became  wicked ; 
then  the  lie  became  abounding  in  the  land,  both  in  Persia,  and  in 
Media,  and  in  the  other  provinces."  These  words  dispose  of  the 
speculation  of  some  modem  historians,  that  the  revolt  was  one 
chiefly  of  the  Modes  against  the  Persians.  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  as  we  have  said  above,  that  the  Median  element  would  pre* 
dominate,  because  Magianism  was  chiefly  prevalent  among  the 
Modes ;  but  the  rebellion  was  essentially  Magian,  and  we  have  the 
distinct  testimony  of  the  inscription,  both  that  Gomates  was  him- 
self a  Persian,  and  that  the  whole  empire  went  over  to  him  from 
Cambyses,  ^^  both  Persia  and  Media,  and  the  other  provinces.'^ 
In  describing  his  restoration  of  the  order  of  the  state,  after  he  had 
put  down  Gomates,  Darius  tells  us  that  he  rebuilt  the  temples 
which  Gomates  the  Magian  had  destroyed,  and  that  he  restored 
to  the  people  the  sacred  offices  of  the  state,  the  religious  chaunts 
and  worship  of  which  Gomates  the  Magian  had  deprived  them. 
So  much  for  the  character  and  success  of  the  revolution. 

Of  the  heralds  sent  through  all  the  empire  to  proclaim  the 
usurper,  one  dared,  according  to  Herodotus,  to  discharge  his  office 
in  the  camp  of  Cambyses,  at  Ecbatana  in  Syria.t  The  king  at  first 
vented  his  anger  on  Prexaspes,  as  if  he  had  only  pretended  to  kill 
Smerdis ;  but  assured  that  Prexaspes  haTl  slain  and  buried  the  prince 
with  his  own  hand,  and  learning  from  the  herald  that  he  had 
even  seen  him,  Cambyses  perceived  the  truth.  He  was  mounting 
his  horse  in  haste,  to  lead  his  army  to  Susa  against  the  usurper,  when 
the  button  of  his  scabbard  fell  off,  and  the  point  of  his  sword  pierced 
his  thigh  at  the  very  spot,  as  the  Egyptians  observed,  where  he 

*  Herodotus  says  that  he  shut  himself  up  in  a  oasile ;  the  ioacrlptioii  declares  that 
he  put  to  death  many  who  had  known  Bardis,  lest  they  should  recognize  him. 

f  If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  story,  Cambyses  was  pfobably  already  on  bis  march 
homewards.  Ko  satisftbotory  explanation  has  been  girea  of  this  Syrian  Ecbatana ;  tfaa 
I  was  perhaps  inyented  to  suit  the  story. 
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had  stabbed  the  Apis.  Feeling  himself  mortally  wounded,  Cam- 
byses  asked  the  name  of  the  place  where  he  was,  and  being  answered 
^^  Ecbatana,"  he  remembered  an  oracle,  which  he  had  understood 
to  mean  that  he  should  die  at  his  full  time  in  his  palace  at 
Ecbatana,  and  he  exclaimed,  ^^  Here  then  Cambyses,  son  of  Cyrus, 
ia  doomed  to  die.^'  *  Calling  the  chiefs  of  the  Persians  round  him, 
he  confessed  the  murder  of  his  brother,  and  exposed  the  imposture 
of  the  usurper;  he  exhorted  them  aU,  and  especially  the  Achse- 
menids,  to  meet  force  by  force,  and  fraud  by  fraud,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  return  of  the  kingdom  to  the  Modes,  f  invokhig  every  blessing 
on  the  loyal,  and  praying  that  those  who  failed  in  this  duty  might 
perish  by  such  a  fate  as  his.  He  died  childless,  after  a  reign  of 
seven  years  and  five  months,  b.o.  522. 

Such  is  the  account  which  Herodotus  probably  learned  from 
Egyptian  sources.  The.  inscription  simply  says  that,  upon  the 
seizure  of  the  empire  by  Gomates,  Cambyses  died  "  unable  to 
endure;"  but  another  version  of  these  words,  if  correct — "self- 
wishing  to  die'' — ^would  seem  to  imply  suicide.  Herodotus  adds 
that  the  Persian  chiefs  imputed  the  dying  words  of  Cambyses  to 
hatred  of  his  brother,  and  were  only  the  more  convinced  of  the  claims 
of  the  so-called  Smerdis;  and  thus  the  Magian  reigned  secure.  So 
far  he  is  confirmed  by  the  inscription,  in  which  Darius  boasts  that 
no  one,  either  Persian  or  Median,  dared  to  say  a  word  against  the 
usurper  till  he  arrived:  the  description  which  follows  of  the 
tyranny  of  the  Magian  agrees  with  the  hatred  which  Herodotus 
says  that  the  Persians  bore  to  his  memory ;  and  the  statement  of 
the  historian,  that  he  won  the  affections  of  the  other  Asiatics  by 
exempting  them  from  military  service  and  taxes  for  three  years,  is 
quite  consistent  with  his  hardmess  to  the  Persians. 

Long  before  that  term  expired,  his  reign  and  life  came  to  an 
end,  by  a  conspiracy  of  the  diiefs  of  the  Achsemenids.  Whether 
the  curious  stories  of  Herodotus  respecting  the  detection  of  the 
fSalse  Smerdis  and  the  stratagem  by  which  the  crown  was  obtained 

*  Most  commentators  hare  noticed  the  parallel  in  Shakspere's  scene  of  the  death 
of  Henry  IT.  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber  at  Westminster : — 

"  It  hath  been  prophesied  to  me  many  years, 
I  should  not  die,  but  in  Jerusalem, 
Which  Tainly  I  supposed  the  Holy  Land : — 
But  bear  me  to  that  chamber :  there  Pll  lie : 
In  that  Jerusalem  shall  Harry  die.** 
f  Una  18  the  phrase  of  Herodotus,  giving  certainly  somer  support  to  the  national 
view  of  the  rebellion,  though  proving  that  h^  had  an  imperfect  idea  of  its  character. 
At  aU  events,  it  was  a  rebellion  against  the  Achsemenids,  if  not  against  the  Persians 
in  general :  and  as  such  the  Achtemenids  revenged  it 
VOL.  I. — 19 
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by  Daritifl,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  be  true  or  not  (and  there  is  no 
sufficient  reason  to  reject  them  altogether),  his  narrative  is  in  sub- 
stantial agreement  with  the  inscription  of  Darins  himself.  The 
six  conspirators  in  Herodotus,  besides  Darins,  who  makes  the 
seventh,  correspond,  with  only  one  exception,  to  the  men  whom 
Darius  names  as  with  him  when  he  slew  the  Magian,  and  who 
"alone  laboured  in  his  service."  Otanes  is  the  TTtana  of  the 
inscription;  Intaphemes,  Vidaphra/na;  Gdbryas,  Givabarwoa; 
Hydames,  Yidxi/ma;  M^BhyzuB^JSagabuksda.*  Herodotus  repre- 
sents Otanes  as  the  deviser  of  the  conspiracy,  and  Darius  as  only 
arriving  at  the  last  moment  at  Susa,  from  Persia,  of  which  his 
father  Hystaspes  was  the  governor,  whilst  Darius  takes  the  main 
credit  of  the  exploit  to  himself.  But  if  we  look  a  little  closer,  we 
find  Darius  saying,  "l^o  one  dared  to  say  anything  concerning 
Gomates  the  Magian,  tmtU  I  arrived. .  . .  Then  it  was,  toith  my 
faithful  men,  I  slew  that  Gomates  the  Magian.'^  And,  in  Hero- 
dotus, it  is  Darius  who,  from  the  moment  of  his  arrival,  urges 
immediate  action,  while  Otanes  counsels  delay.  Nay  more :  as 
Darius  was  closely  related  to  the  royal  family,  perhaps  the  next 
heir  to  the  throne,  it  is  not  improbable  that  Otanes  may  have 
begun  the  conspiracy  in  his  interest,  which  it  required  his  presence 
to  bring  to  a  head.  It  is  also  worthy  of  notice,  that  Herodotus 
represents  Darius  as  aware  of  the  imposture  of  the  false  Smerdis, 
and  as  supposing  that  the  knowledge  was  confined  to  himself.  A 
ftirther  in<Ucation  of  his  importance  is  given  by  his  confidence  that 
the  guards  would  at  once  allow  him  to  pass,  with  his  comrades,  as 
the  bearer  of  a  message  from  his  father,  the  satrap  of  Persia. 
And  when,  by  this  stratagem,  the  conspirators  had  obtained 
admission  to  the  palace,  it  was  the  dagger  of  Darius  that  «gave 
the  Magian  his  death-stroke.  It  is  implied  throughout  that  the 
whole  affair  was  begun  and  ended  at  Susa;  but  the  inscription 
tells  us  that  the  Magian  was  slain  at  a  fort  called  Sictachotes,  in 
the  district  of  Nisaea,  in  Media.    His  reign  had  lasted  seven 

*  In  the  last  name  we  have  the  same  interchange  of  b  and  m  as  in  Bardes  and  (S) 
Kerdis.  Ft'dama  becomes  JETydarnes,  just  as  Ftshtasp  becomes  ffystsspea.  As  for 
/ntephemes  from  Fubphrana,  jH^rpdotus  probably  wrote  Fiin/aphemes  (for  the  Greek 
Van  was  not  lost  in  his  time),  and  the  nasal  intonation  of  the  dentals  is  very  common. 
The  whole  is  a  strong  inddental  proof  of  the  valae  of  some,  at  least,  of  the  aathoritles 
followed  by  Herodotus;  and  the  solitary  discrepancy  between  the  Aspachines  of  his 
list  and  the  Ardumanish  of  the  inscription  may  well  be  excused  when  we  learn,  from 
the  inscription  of  Kakah-i-Rustam,  that  ^the  quiver-bearer  of  Parios  was  named  Aa- 
paehana.  Ctesias  gives  only  one  name  right  (Hydames)  besides  that  of  Darius 
himself. 
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months.  The  usurpation  of  the  Magian  priests  was  avenged  by  a 
great  massacre,  of  which  the  memory  was  preserved  by  the  annual 
festival  called  Magophonia  (the  slaughter  of  the  Magians),  during 
which  no  Magian  might  show  himself  abroad  for  the  space  of  five 
days,  on  penalty  of  death.*  This  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
examples  in  all  history  of  those  checks  which  a  government  finds 
it  necessary  to  impose  on  a  dominant  hierarchy.  For,  as  we  have 
abeady  seen,  the  religious  system  of  these  very  Magians  became 
the  popular  creed  throughout  the  Persian  empire,  notwithstand- 
ing the  failure  of  their  attempt  to  grasp  the  government.  They 
even  succeeded  in  securing  for  their  doctrine  the  traditional  au- 
thority of  their  great  political  enemy,  by  making  Zoroaster  con- 
temporary with  the  second  foimder  of  the  empire. 

Throughout  the  inscription,  Darius  ascribes  his  success,  and 
indeed  all  his  subsequent  prosperity,  to  the  grace  of  Aura- 
mazda;  and  he  made  it  his  first  care  to  restore  the  temples 
and  the  worship  which  Gomates  the  Magian  had  overthrown. 
With  equal  distinctness  he  claims  to  have  recovered  "the 
empire -which,"  he  says,  "had  been  taken  away  from  ov/r  family." 
This  is  a  clear  assertion  of  his  hereditary  right  to  the  throne,  and 
by  this  title  he  doubtless  obtained  it  Herodotus,  indeed,  takes 
the  opportunity  to  entertain  his  readers  with  an  elaborate  discus- 
sion among  the  conspirators,  so  serious  that  it  was  not  begun  tiU 
quiet  was  secured  by  a  delay  of  five  days.  Otanes  argues  vehe- 
mently against  an  irresponsible  monarchy,  and  proposes  to  raise 
the  people  to  power,  on  that  principle  of  isanomy^  f  which  was  as 
dear  to  a  Greek  republican  as  the  equality  of  1789  is  to  a  modem 
Frenchman.  Megabyzus  contends  that  the  ignorant  wantonness 
of  a  rabble  is  even  worse  than  the  caprice  of  a  despot;  and  urges 
his  comrades  to  establish  an  oligarchy,  not  only  as  the  best  form 
of  government,  but  for  the  sake  of  keeping  the  power  in  their  own 
hands.  Darius,  like  some  later  aspirants  to  imperial  power,  pushes 
the  last  argument  to  its  legitimate  conclusion  in  favour  of  the  mon- 
archy under  which  the  Persians  had  gained  their  freedom ;  and 
his  view  was  supported  by  the  remaining  four.  If  Herodotus,  as 
is  unquestionably  the  truth,  has  here  embodied  a  theoretical  dis- 
cussion from  a  Greek  point  of  view,  rather  than  any  actual  fact, 
he  has  at  least  given  a  plain  statement  of  the  motives  which  make 
men  prefer  the  two  latter  forms  of  government  % 

*  The  parall^  to  the  general  maasacre  of  the  Jews  planned  by  Haman  is  too  obyi- 
ons  to  need  remark.  f  Equality  in  all  dvU  and  political  rights. 

X  One  is  almost  inclined  to  suspect  a  sly  humour  in  the  grayity  with  which  he 
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Dasius,  the  son  of  HystaspeB,  of  the  royal  race  of  the  Achas- 
menids,  ascended  the  throne  in  b.o.  521.'*  His  earlier  years 
were  disturbed  by  great  rebellions  in  Babylonia  and  Media,  under 
leaders  claiming  descent  from  former  kings.  In  the  inscription  so 
often  mentioned,  he  relates  the  particulars  of  these  revolts,  and 
how  he  suppressed  them  by  the  help  of  Auramazda.  He  then 
perfected  that  elaborate  system  for  the  government  of  his  empire 
which  we  shall  presently  describe.  But  first,  as  we  are  about  to 
change  our  point  of  view,  and  to  look  at  Asia  henceforward  from 
the  West,  let  us  cast  a  preparatory  glance  at  the  later  history  of 
the  Persian  Empire.  Ambitious  to  rival  Cyrus  as  a  conqueror, 
Darius  undertook  expeditions  beyond  the  extreme  south-eastern 
and  north-western  boundaries  of  his  empire,  against  India  and 
European  Scythia.  The  successes  of  his  generals  in  the  former 
country  seem  to  have  been  little  more  than  nominal ;  and  we  may 
reserve  what  we  have  to  say  of  that  interesting  land,  till  its  real 
appearance  in  the  current  of  general  history  under  Alexander. 
Herodotus  t  gives  a  most  picturesque  account  of  the  Scythian 
expedition,  in  which  the  great  military  skill  of  Darius  rescued  his 
army  from  a  position  of  extreme  peril,  and  saved  himself  fix)m  the 
fate  of  Cyrus.  Drawn  on  by  an  enemy  whose  wandering  hordes 
always  retired  before  him,  he  had  the  prudence  to  retreat  in  time. 
We  diaU  have  to  recur  to  the  connection  of  this  campaign  with  the 
affairs  of  the  Asiatic  Oreeks.  Permanent  results,  however,  fol- 
lowed from  the  expedition,  and  a  beginning  was  made  of  conquest 
in  Europe.  While  Darius  returned  to  Sardis,  he  left  Megabazus 
to  subdue  Thrace  and  the  Oreek  cities  of  the  Hellespont.  That 
general  not  only  reduced  the  Thracian  tribes  as  far  west  as  the 

insists  that  sach  speeches  were  made,  though  many  of  the  Oreeks  disbelieved  it ;  as  if 
he  meant  that  they  ouffht  to  have  been  made, — Serdd,  lit  80. 

*  His  Persian  name  is  Ika-ayavueKt  which  is  said  to  signify  the  rettrainer.  His 
descent  is  traced  from  the  second  son  of  Te'ispes  (son'  of  Achiemenes,  Hakhamani)^  by 
the  same  number  of  generations  as  that  of  Cyrus  from  the  eldest  son  of  Telspes.  By 
his  marriage  with  Atossa,  daughter  of  Cyrus,  the  two  lines  were  united  in  his  son  Xerxes. 
It  deserves  notice  that  Hystaspes  was  stiU  alive.  Content,  doubtless,  with  the  iatrapy 
of  Persia,  he  left  the  bolder  enterprise  to  his  son.  Ho  is  mentioned  ia  the  Behistun 
inscription  as  a  satrap  under  Darius. 

f  Book  iv.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Scythians  hero  referred  to  are  not  the 
great  nations  afterwards  known  by  that  name  in  Central  Asia,  though  they  also  origi- 
nally came  from  that  region,  and  were  of  the  same  great  Turanian  race.  They  inhabited 
the  region  round  the  north  of  the  Black  Sea,  between  the  Danube  and  the  Don,  from 
which,  as  we  hare  seen,  they  had  expelled  the  Cimmerians,  and  which  was  afterwards 
called  Sarmatia^  from  one  of  their  tribes.  The  account  of  them  and  their  customs, 
which  Herodotus  derived  from  the  Greek  settlers  on  their  coast,  forms  to  this  day  a 
most  important  chapter  in  the  history  of  ethnokigy. 
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Strymon ;  but,  crossing  that  river,  lie  extended  his  conqneets  to 
nations  more  nearly  connected  with  the  Greeks.  The  PasonianB 
were  subdued,  and  most  of  them  were  removed  into  Asia ;  and 
Amyntas,  king  of  Macedonia,  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the 
Great  King,  by  the  customary  present  of  earth  and  water.  The 
envoys  of  Darius  gave  a  sample  of  the  insolence  with  which  the 
Persians  might  be  expected  to  behave,  and  paid  the  penalty  witli 
their  lives ;  but  the  matter  was  hushed  up.  Thus  the  Persian 
Empire  was  extended  to  the  noi'them  border  of  Thessaly ;  where  it 
hung  like  the  edge  of  an  advancing  glacier,  threatening  to  over- 
whelm the  free  states  of  Greece. 

The  intrigues  which  had  been  at  woric  among  the  Ionian  cities, 
during  these  European  campaigns,  belong  to  Grecian  history.  It 
is  enough  here  to  mention  that  Histieeus,  the  tyrant  of  Miletus, 
was  deeply  engaged  in  these  intrigues,  though  he  had  thus  far 
given  all  his  help,  in  public,  to  the  cause  of  Darius,  and  had  been 
rewarded  with  a  principality  on  the  Strymon.  His  conduct  there 
being  suspicious,  Darius  carried  him  away  with  him,  when  he  left 
Asia  Minor,  and  the  resentment  of  Histifieus  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  Ionian  revolt,  which  forms  the  true  beginning  of  the 
great  wars  between  Greece  and  Persia  (b.o.  500).  Meanwhile  the 
return  of  Darius  from  Sardis  to  Susa  was  followed  by  a  few  years 
of  profound  tranquillity  thronghout  the  empire.  A  broad  line  of 
demarcation  is  here  drawn  between  the  glories  of  the  king's  first 
twenty  years,  and  the  troubles  of  his  last  sixteen,  which  shook  the 
empire  to  its  base. 

The  Ionian  revolt  occupied  the  six  yeard^  from  b.o.  500  to  b.o. 
495.  Its  suppression'was  followed  by  a  brief  prospect  of  the  sub- 
jection of  Grecian  liberty  to  Asiatic  despotism,  the  consequences  of 
which  in  the  history  of  the  world  would  have  been  so  vast  a 
mischief  as  to  defy  all  calculation.  But  the  unaided  valour  of  the 
Athenians  at  Mabathon  repulsed  the  first  invasion ;  and,  what  was 
far  better,  proved  the  impotence  of  vast  barbarian  hosts  against  a 
small  band  of  well  trained  warriors,  where  each  heart  is  nerved  by 
the  consciousness  of  freedom  (b.c.  490).  The  vast  preparations 
of  Darius  for  a  new  invasion  were  interrnpted  by  the  revolt  of 
Egypt  under  Inarns  (b.c.  486) ;  and  in  the  following  year  Darius 
died,  after  a  I'eign  of  thirty-six  years,  leaving  a  fame  only  second 
to  that  of  Gyrus  (b.c.  485).  The  one  founded  the  empire,  the 
other  rescued  it  from  revolution,  and  organized  its  whole  adminis- 
tration. 

But  the  very  same  hand  had  shaken  the  foundation  of  his  own 
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edifice  by  challenging  the  shock  of  western  liberty ;  and  the 
headstrong  passions  of  his  successor,  Xerxes  *  (b.o.  485 — 465), 
hastened  tlie  catastrophe.  Th^  victories  of  Salamis-  and  Platsea 
(b.o.  480 — 479)  transferred  the  war  to  the  coasts  of  Asia ;  while 
Xerxes  seems  to  have  lived  in  his  seraglio,  amidst  the  scenes 
described  in  the  Book  of  Esther,  and  at  last  fell  a  victim  to  a 
conspiracy  in  his  palace.  The  internal  history  of  the  empire 
nnder  his  successors  is  a  confused  scene  of  rebeUions  in  the  pro- 
vinces,  internal  wars  among  the  satraps,  and  conspiracies  in  the 
seraglio.  Under  Artaxerxes  Mnemoh,  the  memorable  expeditioB 
of  the  younger  Cyrus  (b.o.  401)  and  the  campaigns  of  Agesilaus 
in  Asia  (b.c.  896 — 894)  proved  how  vulnerable  the  empire  was, 
even  to  a  small  Greek  army,  and  gave  the  example  which  Alex* 
ander  followed  when  he  finally  overthrew  the  power,  of  Persia  (b.c, 
880).t 

Returning  from  this  brief  anticipatory  sketch,  it  remains  to 
take  a  general  survey  of  the  Persian  Empire,  as  organized  by  Da- 
rius, that  we  may  see  the  condition  of  the  Eastern  world  at  the 
epoch  when  the  Western  claims  our  attention. 

The  Persian  Empire  presents  the  chief  type  of  that  form  of 
government  which  we  still  see  in  Turkey,  a  power  whose  domin- 
ions are  not  far  from  corresponding  to  those  of  the  Great  King  west 
of  the  table-land  of  Iran,  and  in  modem  Persia,  which  answers  very 
nearly  to  ancient  Media  and  Persia  Proper.  The  many  nations 
which  dwelt  from  the  Indus  to  the  Ister,  and  from  the  Sea  of  Aral 
to  the  shores  of  the  Greater  Syrtis,  retained  their  own  languages, 
laws,  manners,  and  religion.  In  many  places  the  native  princes  held 
the  honour,  and  part  of  the  power,  of  royalty.  The  cities  of  .the 
more  civilized  provinces,  as  in  Ionia,  administered  their  own  inter- 

*  This  name  Ib  the  Greek  fonn  of  the  Peisian  kth$nhS^  whidi  is  akin  to  the  San- 
skrit kshaira  {king).  The  prefix  Arta  {nMe\  so  common  in  Persian  names,  gives  na 
Artaxerxes.  The  prefix  Cy  or  Kai,  which  we  still  see  in  the  modem  Persian  name  of 
Gjnis  (Eai  Ehosru)  converts  it  into  the  Median  Cytixarei,  Lastly,  the  Hebrew  pro- 
sthetic a  makes  A-chaweroah  ( Ahasaerus),  a  name  applied  alike  to  Cyaxares  (in  Danid)^ 
to  Oambyses,  who  probably  used  this  royal  title  (in  Etra\  and  to  Xerxes  (in  Etiher), 

f  The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  Persian  kings,  from  the  foundation  of  the 
empire  to  its  fall  :^1)  Ctbus,  B.a  669-629 ;  (2)  Cambtsks,  b.c.  629-622 ;  (8)  Usurpa- 
tion of  the  Pseudo-SiiERDis,  7  months,  b.c.  622-621 ;  (4)  Dabius  I.,  son  of  Hystaspes, 
B.C.  621-486 ;  (6)  Xbrzxs  I.,  B.C.  486-466 ;  (6)  Usurpation  of  Artabjlnus,  7  months,  b.c. 
466-4M ;  (7)  Abtaxerxxs  I.,  Longimanus,  B.c.  464426  ;  (8)  Xerxes  II.,  2  months, 
B.O.  426;  (9)  Soooiamus,  7  months,  B.C.  426424;  (10)  Ochus,  or  Dabivs  II.,  Nothus, 
B.O.  424406;  (11)  Abtaxebxes  II.,  Mnemon,  b.c.  406-869;  (12)  Ochus,  or  Arta- 
XEBXES  IIL,  B.C.  869-888 ;  (18)  Abses,  b.c.  888-886 ;  (14)  Dabxus  IIL,  Codomamius, 
B.C.  886-880.. 
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njil  goyerDment ;  but  the  "  tyrants"  who  rose  to  power  in  them  were 
generally  favoured  by  Persia.  The  old  boundaries  of  the  nations 
marked  out,  for  the  most  part,  the  new  proyinces,  or  Satra^ea^  as 
they  were  called,  from  the  ofiScer  who  ruled  each  as  the  royal  lieu- 
tenant.* That  sentiment  of  common  nationality  and  religion  which 
makes  the  great  majority  of  the  subjects  of  ^^Holy  Eussia"  look 
to  the  Czar  as  a  father,  is  unknown  in  such  an  empire.  The 
sovereign  is  equally  supreme  and  irresponsible ;  but  it  is  as  the 
owner  of  the  whole  territory,  and  the  absolute  master  of  its  inha^ 
bitants.  In  theory,  the  king  delegated  as  much  of  his  authority  as 
he  pleased  to  the  satrap,  whom  he  appointed  from  any  nation  or 
rank,  and  degraded  or  put  to  death  at  his  will.  A  check  was 
provided  on  the  power  of  the  satrap  by  placing  the  command  of 
the  forces  in  separate  hands  ;  wliile,  sometimes  at  least,  the  com- 
mandants of  garrisons  were  independent  of  both.  The  satrap, 
however,  was  often  the  military  commander,  especially  in  the 
frontier  provinces.  The  administration  of  justice,  too,  was  com- 
mitted to  officers  independent  of  the  satraps,  called  Royal  Judges. 
They  were  appointed  by  the  king,  who  called  them  to  account 
Aiost  rigorously  for  any  corruption  in  their  office.  Carabyseshad 
one  such  oiFender  put  to  death  and  flayed,  and  his  skin  made  a 
covering  for  the  judgment  seat.t  The  proverbial  unchangeable- 
ness  of  the  Medo-Persian  laws  must  have  added  no  small  security 
against  judicial  oppression.  In  reference  to  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  satrap's  functions,  and  the  one  most  tempting  to 
provincial  tyranny,  it  was  some  saf^ard  to  the  people  that  each 
province  was  assessed  to  a  regular  amount  of  tribute,  and  not,  as 
in  the  modem  Persian  and  Turkish  kingdoms,  expected  to  furnish 
as  much  as  the  governor  can  extort.  The  satrap  might  indeed 
levy  for  his  own  use  as  much  as  his  power  or  prudence  permitted ; 
but  there  was  a  check  upon  his  extortion  in  the  interest  which  the 
king  had  in  preventing  the  impoverishment  of  the  provinces.    All 

•  The  Oroek  word  9airap  (ffarpdmis)  represents  the  khshatrapa  of  the  Behlstun 
ioscriptioii.  It  is  explained  (though  not  beyond  doubt)  as  upholder  of  the  king  or 
kingdom.  (Rawlinson^a  fferodotui^  Tol  ii.  p.  829.)  In  the  Behistun  inscription 
Darins  enumerates  twentj-three  countries  as  haying  been  giren  to  him  by  the  grace 
of  Anramazda.  Lists  are  giren  with  some  important  additions,  in  the  inscriptions 
at  Fersepolis  and  yaksh-i-Rwtamy  which  are  of  later  date.  The  121  proyinces 
of  the  Book  of  Esther,  like  the  120  of  Daniel,  must  be  understood  of  smaller 
diyisiohs,  reckoning  separately  many  tribes  and  countries  which  were  united  in  the 
satrapies.  Herodotus  makes  the  number  of  the  satrapies  twenty,  and  giyes  a 
fuU  description  of  them,  with  a  statement  of  their  reyenuea  (Book  ill  chape. 
90-94. 

t  Eerod,  r.  26. 
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this,  however,  conld  not  prevent  the  groes  abufie  of  the  enormoiu 
power  entrnsted  to  the  satraps ;  and  there  are  strong  cases,  not  - 
only  of  extortion,  but  even  of  personal  outrage  npon  Persians  of 
the  highest  rank.  So  long,  in  fact  as  the  province  was  orderly 
and  flourishing,  the  tribute  r^ularly  remitted,  and  no  suspicion  of 
the  satrap's  fidelity  excited  by  his  own  conduct  or  by  the  machinar 
tions  of  his  rivals,  he  enjoyed  the  state  and  much  of  the  power  of 
an  independent  sovereign.  This  seems  to  have  been  especially  the 
case  in  the  satrapies  of  Asia  Minor,  which,  besides  being  remote 
from  the  capital,  were  involved  in  the  restless  activities  of  Greek 
politics.  Here  we  find  embassies  received  and  sent,  and  alliances 
and  wars  made,  not  only  without  reference  to  the  court,  but  by  the 
different  satraps,  taking  difi^erent  sides.  Each  enlisted  his  own 
body  of  Greek  mercenaries,  with  whose  aid  they  made  war  upon 
one  another. 

Such  a  system  involved  the  constant  danger  of  rebellion  ;  and 
various  means  were  taken  to  gnai-d  against  the  risk.  The  satrapies 
were  assigned,  as  far  as  possible,  to  members  of  the  royal  family 
and  nobles  connected  with  it  by  marriage.  A  watch  was  kept 
upon  the  satrap  by  a  "  Royal  Secretary,"  appointed  to  report  all 
his  proceedings  to  the  king.  Xenophon  tells  us  that  special  com* 
missioners  were  also  sent  every  year,  to  make  enquiries  into  the 
condition  of  each  satrapy.  Upon  the  whole,  these  precautions 
seem  not  to  have  been  ineffective.  Excluding  those  revolts  which 
were  purely  national — such  as  those  of  Babylonia  and  Media  under 
Darius,  and  that  of  Egypt — ^the  attempt  of  the  younger  Cyrus  i& 
almost  the  only  case  of  dangerous  rebellion ;  and  this  was  a  matt^ 
of  temper  rather  than  of  policy.  In  process  of  time,  however,  some 
of  the  more  distant  or  less  easily  accessible  provinces  seem  quietly 
to  have  fallen  oflF  from  the  empire,  for  we  have  evidence  that  it 
was  of  less  extent  under  the  last  Darius  than  under  the  first. 

The  position  of  the  Great  King  himself  differed  in  no  material 
respect  from  that  of  an  Asiatic  despot  at  the  present  day,  such  as 
the  Shah  of  modem  Persia.  He  appears  to  have  governed  without 
a  council,  except  when  of  his  mere  motion  he  convened  the  nobles 
to  aid  him  with  their  advice,  which  even  then  he  was  under  no 
obligation  to  follow.  If  his  courtiers  ventured  to  appeal  to  the 
unchanging  laws  of  the  Medo-Persians,  the  first  of  those  laws, 
according  to  the  royal  judges,  and  one  that  overrode  all  others, 
was  that  the  king  might  do  whatever  he  pleased."'*^   The  only 

*  Thia  answer  is  said  to  have  been  given  by  iha  judges  to  Gambyaes  to  oover  ■ 
peculiarly  flagrant  breach  of  law.— iTerodL  iil  81. 
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e£Eeotiye  check  on  his  despotism  was  assassination,  the  fate  of  three 
of  the  Persian  kings — ^Xerzes  I.,  Xerxes  IL,  and  Artaxerxes  III. 
The  king  spent  his  life  in  the  retirement  of  the  seraglio,  at  Snsa, 
Babylon,  or  Ecbatana,^  and  the  real  power  was  often  exercised 
by  a  fond  or  ambitions  qneen  like  Farysatis,  or  a  powerful  eunuch, 
like  Bagoas.  This  degeneracy  may  be  dated  from  the  return  of 
Xerxes  from  Greece.  Darius  himself  administered  the  empire 
with  the  same  energy  by  which  it  was  reconquered  and  organized. 

The  Persian  Empire  was  the  last  of  those  great  Asiatic  des- 
potisms, whose  imperfectly  known  annals  we  have  endeavoured  to 
construct  into  this  second  book  of  our  History  of  the  World.  The 
position  which  these  monarchies  occupy  in  our  work  we  belieye 
to  correspond  fairly  to  their  true  place  in  that  course  of  moral 
government  which  it  is  the  business  of  history  to  trace.  They 
stand  between  the  two  great  systems  of  patriarchal  order  and 
constitutional  liberty.  During  nearly  the  whole  two  thousand 
years  t  that  their  dominion  lasted,  the  former  system  was  still 
preserved  as  a  sort  of  protest  against  their  usurpation,  first  in  the 
purely  patriarchal  life  and  simple  worship  of  the  fathers  of  the 
Hebrew  race,  and  afterwards  in  the  theocratic  commonwealth 
which  was  based  upon  it.  And  the  more  we  keep  this  contrast  in 
view,  the  better  shall  we  understand  this  long  period  in  the  story 
of  mankind.  The  chosen  race,  with  all  its  faults,  stands  on  the 
rugged  spot  assigned  for  its  abode^  like  a  lighthouse  on  its  rock, 
piercing  the  surrounding  darkness,  and  revealing  the  restless  toss- 
ing of  the  waves  below.  There  is  preserved  the  life  which  has  been 
elsewhere  overwhelmed,  the  light  which  has  elsewhere  been 
quenched,  save  that  some  scattered  relics  of  a  better  state  here  and 
l^ere  ride  out  the  storm.  And  by  that  light  we  cannot  fail  to  see 
that  the  deluge  of  despotism,  like  the  waters  of  Koah,  was  a  judg- 
ment on  a  world  that  had  proved  faithless  to  its  trust.  ^^  O  Assy- 
rian, the  rod  of  mine  anger,  and  the  staff  in  their  hand  is  mine 
indignation.  Against  the  people  of  my  wrath  will  I  give  him  a 
charge,  to  take  the  spoil,  and  to  take  the  prey,  and  to  tread  them 
down  like  the  mire  of  the  streets."  X    Bnt  towards  the  close  of 

*  The  usual  cufltom  was  to  spend  the  spring  at  Susa,  the  summer  at  Ecbatana,  and 
the  winter  at  Babjlon.    Roads  were  made  bj  Darius  to  all  parts  of  the  empire. 

f  This  is  merely  a  round  number,  reclioned  roughly  from  the  epochs  assigned,  in 
the  way  we  have  already  described,  to  the  rise  of  the  Egyptian  and  Chaldsean  kingdoms, 
down  to  the  scm6  of  the  Persian  Empire  in  b.c.  600.  A  more  definite  period  of  1600 
years  might  be  dated  from  the  birth  of  Abraham. 

X  Isaiah  z.  6, 6. 
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this  period,  other  nations  arose  in  the  West,  to  work  out  another 
problem — ^whether  man's  firee  energy  in  arms  and  laws,  in  poetry 
and  art,  in  learning  and  philosophy,  could  perfect  his  social  state. 
Our  attention  is  now  called  to  the  scene  of  that  experiment. 


NOTE  ON  THE  BEHISTUN  INSCRIPTION. 

This  most  memorable  record,  the  deciphering  of  which  by  Sir  Henrj 
Rawlinson  not  only  threw  a  new  light  on  Persian  history,  but  formed  the 
first  step  in  the  science  of  cuneiform  interpretation,  is  engraved  on  a  pre- 
cipitous  rock  1700  feet  .high,  belonging  to  the  chain  of  Zagros.  The  spot 
is  near  the  road  from  Babylon  to  the  southern  of  the  two  cities  named 
Ecbatana,  the  highway  connecting  the  eastern  and  western  provinces  of 
the  empire.  At  the  height  of  300  feet  above  the  base  of  the  rock  is  a 
great  bas-relief  representing  captives  of  various  nations  brought  before  the 
king,  and  round  this  is  the  inscription,  in  several  columns.  It  is  written 
in  the  cuneiform  character,  and  in  three  languages — the  old  Persian,  the 
Babylonian,  and  the  so-called  Median,  which  we  have  seen  reason  to  regard 
as  Scythic.  Thus,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  remark,  it  was  addressed  to 
the  three  great  i^aces  of  the  empire — ^the  Aryan,  Semitic,  and  Turanian ; 
just  as,  at  the  present  day,  the  edicts  of  the  Sultan  are  published  in  Persian, 
Arabic,  and  Turkish.  The  character  and  interpretation  of  the  inscription 
were  first  discussed  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  who  refers  it,  from  internal 
evidence,  to  the  fifth  year  of  Darius,  b.o.  516  {Journal  of  the  Asiatic  So- 
eietyj  Vol.  X.).  Sir  Henry's  translation  is  printed,  with  a  transcript  of  the 
Persian  form  of  the  document,  in  Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  vol.  ii.,  p.  500. 
There  are  other  important  inscriptions  of  Darius,  of  a  later  date,  at  Perse- 
poHs  and  Naksh-i-Rtistain, 

It  is  proper  here  to  acknowledge  our  great  obligations  throughout  the 
preceding  chapter,  to  the  labours  of  Professor  Rawlinson ;  and  in  particulai 
to  his  Essays  on  the  Lydian  and  Median  Empires,  and  on  the  Religion  and 
Grovemment  of  the  Persians,  in  the  first  and  sacond  volumes  of  his  trans 
lation  of  Herodotus. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 
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Some  time  let  sorgeous  Tngedj 
In  Bcepter'd  pful  come  sweepinsp  by, 
PreseDting  Thebes,  or  Pelops' line, 
Or  the  tale  of  Troy  diTine.— Hiltok. 

eoirnusT  of  Asiatic  DnponsM  and  grbcian  libkrtt— flVEYir  of  thb  wnnsir  wohlo — 

OBBBCB  AND  BOMB— THUB  PABT  IN  THB  WORLD*8  HI8T0BT— BABLIBST  POPULATION  OF 
OBBBCB  AND  ITALT-^HB  PBLASGIAN  BACB— DBSORIPTION  OF  OBBBCB— THB  HBLLKNIC 
BACB  AND  ITS  FOCB  DIVISIONS— BABLIWr  TBADITI0N8— STOBIBS  OF  BOTPTIAN  AND  PHODfl- 
CIAN  SBTTLBMBNTS^-THB  ALPHABBT— HOW  HISTOBT  DBAL8  WITH  THB  MTTHICAL  LBGBND8 — 
TIIBIB  CHABACTBB  AND  CONSTBUCnON — ^LBGBNDB  OF  THB  OOOS— JOYB  AND  THB  OLYMPIC 
DBITIB8— APOLLO  AND  THB  OBACLB  AT  DBLPHI— LBOBNDB  OF  THB  HBBOB8— HEBCULB8 — 
THBSBUS— MINOS— THB  ABflONAUTB— BTOBT  OF  THBBBS— THB   TBOJAV  WAB— THB    HOMBRIC 


As  we  trace  the  history  of  the  great  Empires  of  the  East,  we 
feel  the  painful  sense  of  something  wanting  to  the  happiness,  nay, 
to  the  very  social  life,  of  humanity.  That  something  is  the  spirit 
of  individual  freedom,  creating  its  own  proper  sphere  of  action  in 
a  free  state.  Just  as  a  man's  life  consists  not  in  the  abundance 
of  the  things  that  he  hath,  so  the  true  life  of  our  race  could  not 
be  satisfied  by  the  material  wealth  and  civilization  which  flourished 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates,  much  less  by  the 
splendour  of  their  empires.  The  very  regions  themselves  are  a 
type  of  tlieir  inhabitants.  The  torrid  climate  and  the  vast  masses 
of  land  seem  to  require  a  fresher  air  and  greater  freedom  of  inter- 
course, to  rouse  the  people  to  vigorous  life.  These  boundless 
tracts  lie  ever  open  to  the  march  of  a  conquering  despot,  for  whose 
enrichment  the  fertile  soil  yields  her  produce  to  the  labour  of  a 
subject  population. 

The  spell  of  despotism,  which  so  early  mastered  Asia,  could  only 
be  broken  by  some  hardier  power,  or  dispelled  by  the  infusion  of 
a  healthier  moral  tone.  Both  means  were  tried,  and  both  were 
permitted  to  fail.  The  Hebrew  commonwealth,  which  might  have 
taught  these  nations  the  true  liberty  of  a  pure  religion,  fell  into 
their  slavery  by  forsaking  its  own  privileges.  The  hardier  and 
freer  races,  which  poured  down  from  the  table-land  of  Iran,  had 
already  succumbed  to  despotic  power,  and  soon  paid  dear  for  their 
conquest  by  sinking  into  tiie  state  of  the  conquered  nations. 
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But,  meanwhile,  we  have  followed  the  tide  of  conquest  from 
East  to  West ;  and  now  we  may  be  permitted  to  fancy  something 
of  the  feelings  of  the  Persian  conqueror,  if  he  marched  down  the 
valley  of  the  Hermus  to  its  mouth,  and  saw  the  open  sea  spread 
out  before  him.  Ascending  one  of  the  rocky  headlands  to  look 
out  over  the  JEgSBan,  and  breathe  the  unwonted  freshness  of  the 
sea  air,  he  would  gaze  over  the  islands  of  the  fair  Archipelago  at 
his  feet  towards  the  land  that  forms  the  opposite  shore.  He  knows 
something  of  the  spirit  of  the  Hellenic  nation,  deeply  as  it  has 
degenerated  in  Asia;  and  he  has  had  a  specimen  of  its  free 
hardihood  in  its  native  home.''^  As  he  despises  their  threats,  and 
marks  them  out  as  speedy  victims  to  his  ambition,  he  knows  not 
that  in  that  spirit  is  a  force  more  puissant  than  the  many  nations 
he  can  bring  into  the  field  ;  and  less  still  does  he  think,  as  he 
turns  away  to  complete  his  Asiatic  conquests,  that  their  result  will 
be  to  gather  up  those  nations  into  one,  ready  to  be  smitten  by  the 
power  of  Greece,  taught  her  language,  and  brought  under  her 
influence,  in  preparation  for  other  aud  more  lasting  conquests.  To 
follow  these  great  revolutions  in  the  history  of  the  world,  we  must 
change  our  point  of  view  to  the  West. 

By  adhering  tx>  our  plan  of  following  that  which,  for  the  time 
being,  forms  the  main  current  of  the  world's  history,  and  awaiting 
the  point  at  which  the  several  nations  &11  into  it  as  tributaries, 
our  views  of  the  early  history  of  the  West  may  be  greatly  simpli- 
fied. Looking  round  the  nations  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  further  inland,  we  have  seen  Thrace  subjected  to  Persia ; 
and  we  have  had  a  glimpse,  sufficient  for  the  present,  of  the 
Scythian  tribes  beyond  the  Danube.  The  Germans,  and  the  other 
races  of  Northern  Europe,  are  as  yet  far  removed  from  any  claim 
on  our  attention.  So  is  the  whole  western  region,  beyond  the 
Alps  and  the  Bhine,  including  Gaul  and  Spain,  which,  we  need 
only  now  remark,  was  known  by  fame  to  Herodotus  as  the  Celtic 
Land.  On  the  opposite  shore,  the  Persian  empire  extends  over 
Egypt,  and,  nominally  at  least,  over  Libya  and  the  Greek  colonies 
of  Cyrenaj'ca,  as  far  west  as  the  great  Syrtis.  The  remaining  half 
of  the  northern  shores  of  Africa  has  been  already  brought  to  a 
great  extent  under  the  dominion  of  Carthage,  whose  history — with 
some  further  notice  of  Phoenicia,  her  mother  country — we  reserve 
till  the  time  of  her  appearance  in  rivalry  with  Bome. 

There  remain  only  the  two  peninsulas,  which  the  ujiited  v<Hce 

*  See  the  tale  of  the  defianoe  sent  to  Gynis  by  the  Sptrtans,  chap.  x.  p.  374. 
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of  educated  Europe  has  long  agreed  to  mark  as  classic  ground 
— Greece  and  Italy.  From  each  in  turn  went  forth  a  power, 
only  second  in  its  influence  on  the  world  to  that  which  had 
its  centre  in  the  Holy  Land ;  after  each  had,  on  her  own  soil, 
worked  out  some  of  the  greatest  experiments  in  politics.  The 
independent  states  of  Greece,  having  tried  the  various  models 
of  republican  freedom,  and  having  proved  the  power  of  liberty 
to  repel  subjugation,  and  to  cultivate  the  intellect  of  man  to 
the  highest  pitch  in  literature  and  oratory,  philosophy  and  art, 
— at  length  yielded  up  their  separate  liberties  to  the  Mace- 
donian, whose  son  founded  a  new  Hellenic  world  on  the  ruins 
of  the  Persian  Empire,  and  effected  a  sort  of  intellectual 
conquest  of  the  East.  Eome  accomplished  quite  another  work. 
Unlike  the  many  states  of  Greece,  she  formed  one  political  body 
from  the  very  first,  bound  together  by  i^espect  for  law,  and  by  a 
strict  military  discipline.  Strong,  hard,  tenacious,  and.unyielding, 
as  the  iron  which  formed  her  emblem  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream, 
she  welded  the  nations  she  subdued  into  a  true  empire ;  subjecting 
at  the  same  time  the  very  face  of  each  land  to  the  use  of  man  by 
the  roads  made  for  her  armies.  While  she  gave  the  world  her 
laws, — to  this  day  the  most  abiding  result  of  her  dominion, — she 
received  in  return  the  varied  fruits  of  their  civilization.  Conquered 
Greece,  especially,  had  the  noble  revenge  of  subduing  the  rude 
conquerors  by  her  arts  and  letters.  The  combined  effect  of  these 
two  conquests  was  to  unite  the  East  by  the  universal  language  of 
Greece  and  the  universal  dominion  of  Eome,  in  preparation  for 
the  appearance  of  Christianity;  and  to  make  its  division  easy 
over  the  Romanized  provinces  of  the  West.  And  when,  by  the 
process  of  decay  and  division,  the  iron  feet  on  which  the  imperial 
image  had  stood  so  firm,  ended  in  the  toes  of  ferruginous  clay, 
these  still  had  in  them  some  share  of  the  iron:  to  translate 
the  image, — ^the  fruits  of  the  Eoman  ascendancy  endured,  and 
still  endure,  in  those  bonds  of  language,  laws,  letters,  policy, 
traditions,  and  religion,  which  have  made  Western  Europe  a  com- 
munity of  nations.  To  follow  the  history  of  these  vast  changes, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  show  how  the  East  fell  off  from  the  last 
of  the  ancient  empires,  forms  the  remaining  portion  of  our  present 
work. 

The  various  tribes  which  peopled  the  two  peninsulas  of  Southern 
Euro]>e  were  members  of  one  great  branch  of  the  Indo-Exuropean 
race,  to  which  ethnographers  have  given  the  name  of  Pelasgian. 
The  Greek  and  Latin  languages  are  essentially  but  dialects  of 
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the  same  tosgue.  To  explain  the  forms  and  roots  of  one  language, 
we  must  often  refer  to  the  other,  not  for  remote  analogies,  but  tiie 
most  necessary  steps.*  This  community  of  languages  is  the  chief 
of  many  proofe  of  a  community  of  race ;  but  whence  this  conmion 
race  came  into  the  two  peninsulas,  and  to  which  of  the  other 
Japhetic  families  they  were  most  nearly  related,  are  questions  too 
wide  and  doubtful  for  discussion  here.  The  familiar  names  of 
both  countries  entirely  fail  to  describe  their  primitive  inhabitants. 
That  of  Italy  is  so  far  ethnic,  that  it  is  derived  from  a  wide- 
spread people,  but  only  in  the  southern  half  of  the  peninsula  and 
Sicily  (the  Itali  or  Siculi) ;  the  name  L^ivn,  is  that  of  a  compara- 
tively small  nation,  with  whom  the  Eomans  were  closely  connected 
from  the  earliest  times ;  Ramcm^  it  need  hardly  be  said,  described 
at  first  only  a  citizen  of  Borne  itself.  Oreece^  strange  to  say,  was 
a  name  ahnost  unknown  by  the  people  whom  we  call  Greeks,  and 
never  used  by  them  to  describe  their  country.  It  was  first  adopted 
by  the  Komans,  from  whom  the  name  has  descended  to  us,  through 
the  precedence  so  long  given  in  education  to  Eoman  before  Greek 
literaturcf  ]!Tor  is  it  unusual  for  a  country  and  its  people  to  be 
generally  known  by  a  foreign  name.  As  the  Greeks  and  Somans 
called  the  Ra^&Mi  Tyrrhenians,  Etruscans  and  Tuscans,  and  as  the 
Bomans  called  the  HeUenes  Greeks,  so  we  call  the  JDetOschen 
Germans,  and  the  Cymry  Welsh.  Even  the  renowned  Hellenic 
name  sprang  from  a  small  tribe  in  the  remote  r^on  of  Theesaly ; 
and  the  Hellenic  nation^  themselves  are  known  to  Homer  by 
other  and  separate  names. 

In  both  countries,  some  of  the  leading  races  gratified  their  pride, 
while  they  threw  a  thin  covering  over  their  ignorance,  by  boasting 
that  they  were  sprung  from  the  land  which  they  had  poeseeeed 
from  the  beginning.  %    ^he  earliest  race  whom  we  know  to  have 

*  For  the  general  reader,  who  may  not  be  well  acquainted  with  modem  pbUologj; 
it  will  perhaps  not  be  superfluoua  to  give  a  paasing  warning  a^inst  deriving  Latin  from 
Greek,  any  more  than  Greek^m  Latin.  They  are  cognate  dialects  of  some  andent 
Bpeech,  which  no  longer  exists  in  its  original  form,  each  haying  also  dements  peculiar 
to  itself;  something  as  Italian,  French,  and  Spai^sh  hare  all  sprung  from  Latin.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  the  older  dialects  of  the  Greek  are  nearest  to  the  Latin,  for  reasons 
well  known  to  the  philologian. 

f  The  origin  of  the  name  OrcBcia  is  still  obscure.  Aristotle  first  names  the  Grmd 
as  a  tribe  in  or  near  the  small  district  of  Hellas,  which  he  places  in  Epirus,  while  the 
other  Greek  writers  place  it  in  Thesssdy.  A  plausible  coiyectttre  Ssi  that  the  Romans, 
becoming  acquainted  first  with  these  Grscl  on  the  further  shore  of  the  AdraMic^ 
extended  the  name  to  the  whole  country. 

t  Witness  the  AiUochthoruM  of  Attica  and  the  Aboriginet  of  Latium ;  besides  the 
legends  of  the  repeopling  of  Thessaly  by  stones  transformed  into  men  and  wtuum 
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been  generally  spread,  not  only  thronghout  botli  continents,  bnt 
over  the  adjacent  islands  and  even  into  Asia  Minor,  were  the 
"PrnJusQiASB,  a  people  of  savage  manners,  but  civilized  enough  to 
tiil  the  earth  and  to  build  walled  cities.  Their  religion  was  that 
form  of  polytheism  which  prevailed  in  both  countries  till  it 
yielded  to  Christianity ;  mainly  a  personification  of  the  elemental 
powers  and  the  heavenly  bodies,  with  a  host  of  inferior  deities 
who  haunted  the  woods  and  waters,  presided  over  favoured  cities, 
and  watched  over  men  as  tutelary  spirits; — "Good  demons, 
dwelling  upon  the  earth,  because  of  the  counsels  of  Great  Jove, 
the  gua^ians  of  mortal  men."  ^ 

The  supreme  deity,  in  the  form  which,  the  mythology  finally 
assumed,  was  Jove,t  the  god  of  the  air,  who,  witili  the  lesser  dd- 
tiea,  chiefly  his  sons  and  daughters, 

*'  from  the  SDOwy  top 
Of  odd  Olympiia,  nded  ih4.mkUU  air, 
Theit  higk$9t  hewm.^ 

The  learning  of  our  great  poet  here  repres^its  accurately  the 
Greek  idea  of  the  abode  of  Jove,  as  we  see  it  in  Homer ;  and  so 
too  it  was  in  the  most  literal  sense  that  Jove  threw  Yulcan  ^^  sheer 
o'er  ihe  crystal  battlements  "  of  his  palage  on  Olympus  down  upon 
"  Lemnos  the  jJSgsean  isle."  But  mutations  in  the  earlier  faith 
are  shown  by  the  transference  of  the  supremacy  from  Ouranos 
(Heaven)  to  Cronus  (lime,  the  Latin  Saturn),  and  Irotn  him  to 
Jove ;  revolutions  which  raise  interesting  questions  as  to  a  pos- 
sible connection  with  the  Sabseism  of  the  East. 

The  Felasgians  were  displaced  by  more  warlike  tribes,  gen- 
erally of  a  kindred  race ;  but  remnants  were  left  of  them  in 
various  portions  of  their  old  countries,  like  those  which  remain  of 
the  old  Cymrian  population  of  our  own  islands.  We  do  not  pro- 
pose to  encumber  our  pages  with  ethnic  questions,  which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  discuss  fully,  and  which  are  still  involved  in 
great  obscurity :  enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  close  connexion 
of  the  two  countries ;  and  we  have  now  to  speak  of  Greece,  as  the 
one  of  which  we  have  the  earlier  historic  notices,  which  first  came 

after  the  deluge  of  Deucalion,  and  of  B<B0tia  by  the  armed  men  who  sprung  from  the 
dtagoii'a  teeth  sown  by  Cadmus. 

•  Hesiod. 

f  This  fbfm  is  adopted  not  only  aa  the  most  English,  but  the  most  accurate  repre> 
atntstion  of  the  root  common  to  the  Greek  Zeus  and  the  Latin  Ju-piter,  t.  e.  Father  Jove. 
Here  we  may  remark,  once  for  all,  that  when  we  reluctantly  follow  the  unscholariike 
enBtom  of  calling  the  Greek  deities  by  Latin  names,  it  is  because  the  true  names  might 
hardly  be  intelligible  to  English  readers. 
TOL.  I. — 20 
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into  contact  with  the  monarchies  of  Asia,  which  colonized  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  of  Italy  itself,  before  Borne  was 
built,  and  which  exercised  a  wide  influence  on  the  civilization 
of  the  world  while  Home  was  only  as  yet  maturing  her  constitu- 
tion. It  is  necessary  to  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  land  itself; 
for  its  position,  formation,  and  climate  have  much  to  do  with  the 
history  of  the  people;  but  without  entering  into  tlioae  minor 
details  which  belong  exclusively  to  geography. 

Greece  forms  the  southern  portion  of  a  much  larger  peninsula, 
the  base  of  which  extends  nearly  along  the  forty-fifth  parallel  of 
north  latitude,  from  the  northern  recess  of  the  Adriatic  to  the 
moutlis  of  the  Danube.  About  three  degrees  farther  to  the  soutii, 
the  upper  and  wide  portion  of  this  peninsula  is  traversed  by  a  great 
chain  of  mountains,  which  bore  various  names  in  its  western  part, 
its  eastern  half  forming  the  range  celebrated  in  ancient  and  modem 
times  under  the  names  of  HsBmus  and  the  BaUcan.  South  of  this 
chain  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  the  southern  portion  of  Illyria, 
stretched  across  from  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Bosporus  to  the 
Adriatic ;  countries  inhabited  by  non-Hellenic  races,  but  closely 
connected-  with  the  history  of  Greece.  Further  still  to  the  south, 
another  range  extends  nearly  along  the  fortieth  parallel  of  north 
latitude,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Adriatic  to  the  north-western  gulf 
of  the  ^gffian.  This  chain,  called  Lingon  and  the  Cambunian 
Mountains,  runs  far  out  to  sea  at  its  western  extremity  in  the 
"  ill-famed  rocks  "  of  the  Acroceraunian*  headland,  while  on  the 
east  it  terminates  in  Mount  Olympus,  at  the  foot  of  which  the 
narrow  and  beautiful  pass  of  Tempo  forms  at  once  the  entrance  to 
the  plain  of  Thessaly  and  the  first  portal  to  Greece  itself.  The 
range  forms,  in  fact,  the  base  of  the  true  peninsula  of  Greece. 
Below  it  the  comparatively  large  divisions  of  Thessaly  and  Epirus, 
— the  former  on  the  east,  and  the  latter  on  the  west  of  the  moun- 
tain-chain which  runs  down  from  Balkan,  across  the  Cambunian 
range,  and  forms  the  backbone  of  the  whole  peninsula, — were  the 
earliest  seats  of  the  Greek  nation  and  religion,  though  in  later 
times  they  lie  chiefly  beyond  the  range  of  the  most  important  parts 
of  Grecian  history.f  One  degree  still  further  to  the  south  (in  89^ 
N.  latitude)  the  peninsula  is  divided  by  a  true  isthmus  between 
the  Fagasaean  and  Ambracian  Gidfs ;  and  across  this  isthmus  runs 

•  The  name  signifies  the  Cape  of  Thunderbolts. 

\  At  the  erection  of  the  modem  Greek,  or,  as  it  is  now  called  under  its  new  |dog» 
the  Hellenic,  kingdom,  these  two  districts  were  left  to  Turkey. 
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Mount  Othrys.  Finally,  the  thirty-eighth  parallel  of  north  latitude 
passes  through  the  narrow  isthmns  of  Corinth,  barely  separating 
the  two  gulfs  which  would  otherwise  make  Peloponnesus  (the 
island  of  Pelops)  a  true  island.  The  mountain-chains,  which  we 
have  seen  arranged  so  r^ularly  in  Northern  Greece,  stretch 
diagonally  across  the  central  portion  of  the  land,  terminating  in 
dape  Sunium,  the  apex  of  the  triangle  of  Attica ;  while  a  parallel 
chain  supports  the  island  of  Eubcea ;  and  both  are  prolonged  into 
the  .£g8ean,  forming  the  islands  called  the  Cyclades.  In  Pelopon- 
nesus, the  mountains  form  a  sort  of  central  wall  around  Arcadia, 
whence  chains  diyerge  in  all  directions,  juttiug  out  into  long  prom- 
ontories, and  enclosing  deep  gulfs,  which  give  the  peninsula  a  rough 
general  resemblance  to  the  leaf  of  a  plane-tree.  Tlie  chief  backbone 
of  the  whole  country  is  prolonged  in  the  island  of  Cythera,  and 
again  in  Crete,  whichlies  likeahuge  breakwater  o£P  the  mouth  of  the 
.£g8Ban,  and  from  which  again  the  islands  of  Carpathos  and  Ehodes 
complete  the  chain  to  the  south-western  headland  of  Asia  Minor. 
Thus  intersected  throughout  with  mountains,  and  deeply  in- 
dented by  the  sea,  from  which  the  small  size  of  the  whole  country 
prevented  any  part  from  being  very  distant,  Greece  possessed  the 
two  physical  features  which  have  always  tended  most  to  rear  a  free 
and  enterprising  race.  The  Greeks  were  at  once  mountaineers  and 
mariners ;  and  all  experience  proves  the  ennobling  effects  produced 
upon  the  imagination  of  those  who  live  among  highlands  and  beside 
tlie  sea.  But,  more  than  this,  the  mountains  At  once  formed  a 
barrier  against  invasion  from  without,  and  broke  up  the  land  into 
separate  portions,  like  the  valleys  of  Switzerland,  holding  little 
intercourse  with  each  other,  and  each  forming  a  free  political  state, 
with  its  city  for  a  centre ;  while  the  sea  offered  the  means  of  com- 
mnnication  which  were  wanting  upon  the  land,  and  invited  the 
people  to  maritime  adventures.  Such  adventures  naturally  as- 
sumed the  shape  of  piratical  incursions,  among  men  ignorant  of 
the  arts  of  civilization  and  pressed  by  the  common  wants  of  life. 
For  the  small  plains  and  valleys,  though  fertile,  were  few  hi  com- 
parison with  the  rugged  mountain  tracts,  and  patient  labour  is 
distasteful  to  a  rude  and  hardy  race. 

**  For  why  ?•— the  rule  snffioes  them, 
The  old  and  nmple  pbii. 
That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power, 
And  they  should  keep  who  can."  * 


*  In  tlus  universal  piracy  Thucydides  found  an  explanation  of  the  Uet,  that  the  old 
Gteek  dties  were  built  fsr  inland. 
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By  thus  coQBtantlj  attacking  one  another,  the  several  states  kept 
»  up  a  keen  rivalry  of  independence,  and  were  exercised  in  war; 
while  they  fonnd  a  wider  scope  for  their  energy  in  those  distant 
expeditions  the  fame  of  which  survives  in  the  Argonautic  and 
Trojan  legends,  and  in  those  others  by  which  they  planted  col- 
onies far  and  wide  over  the  sliores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Conditions  somewhat  similar,  in  a  northern  clime,  produced 
the  fierce  sea-kings  of  our  own  early  history ;  but  there  were 
other  influences  at  work  upon  the  Greeks.  Susceptible  to  extei*- 
nal  impressions,  and  alive  to  every  form  of  harmony  and  beanty, 
above  all  other  nations,  they  enjoyed  a  climate  which  might  have 
breathed  life  into  the  dullest  race,  and  which  clothed  their  moim- 
tains,  bays,  and  islands  with  a  beauty  ever  varying  between  the 
saffiron  hues  of  dawn,  the  fixed  brilliancy  of  noon,  the  violet  h'gbt 
in  wliich  the  setting  sun  bathes  the  hills, 

"  Where  tenderest  tints  along  their  summits  driven, 
Mark  his  gay  course  and  own  the  hues  of  heay'n''-^ 

and  the  clear  transparent  shades  or  bright  moonlight  of  the  nigbt 
Well  did  one  of  their  poets  describe  the  Athenians  as  "  ever  deli- 
cately marching  through  most  pellucid  air.''  Such  influences 
raised  thp  spirit  of  the  people  to  that  keen  and  just  sense  of 
beauty  which  is  embodied  in  the  perfection  of  their  arts. 

We  have  seen  that  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  this  fair  land 
were  the  Pelasgians,  a  people  whose  history  is  enveloped  in  ob- 
scurity. In  some  parts  of  the  country,  and  especially  in  the 
islands,  there  dwelt  other  races,  such  as  the  Leleges  and  Carians. 
At  a  period  long  before  the  beginning  of  recorded  history,  a  more 
vigorous  and  warlike  race,  akin  to  the  Pelasgians,  drove  them  out 
from  their  possessions,  except  some  portions  in  which  they  held 
their  ground,  and  especially  the  central  highlands  of  Arcadia. 
These  conquerors  were  the  Hellenes,  who  were  believed  to  have 
issued  from  the  district  of  Thessaly  immediately  north  of  Mount 
Othrys.  Their  name  was  given  to  the  whole  country,  and  ulti- 
mately to  all  their  settlements,  however  distant.  For,  divided 
as  they  were  politically  into  small  states,  they  cherished  the  idea 
of  national  unity ;  and  their  distant  colonies  on  the  Cimmerian 
Bosporus,  the  mouth  bf  the  Rhone,  and  the  coast  of  Africa,  were 
as  much  a  part  of  Hellas  as  Athens  and  Sparta  themselves. 

In  their  earliest  records,  however,  and  particularly  in  the 
Homeric  poems,  the  Hellenic  people  are  known  by  the  names 
of  their  several  tribes  ;  and  these  were  distinguished  by  maited 
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differences  of  language  and  character,  and  nltimately  of  political 
institutions.  There  were  four  chief  divisions  of  the  nation,  the 
Dorians,  uEolians,  Achseans,  and  lonians.  The  affinities  of  these 
races  were  represented  by  an  imaginary  genealogy,  descending 
from  the  gods.  The  Titanic  deity*  Prometheus,  the  creator  of 
mankind,  and  their  preserver  from  the  jealousy  of  Jove,  was  the 
father  of  Deucalion,  in  whose  days  all  the  human  race  perished 
by  a  flood,  except  himself  and  his  wife  Pyrrha.  Deucalion  was 
the  father  of  Hsllen,  the  "  hero  eponymus  "  of  the  Hellenic  race. 
Hellen  had  three  sons,  Dorns,  i^Eolus,  and  Xuthus ;  and  the  last 
was  the  father  of  Achssus  and  Ion.  Xuthus  is'  a  mere  connecting 
link  in  the  pedigree,  to  indicate  the  close  relation  between  the 
Achssans  and  the  lonians,  who  are  represented  as  dwelling  to- 
gether in  the  Peloponnesus  and  Attica,  while  the  Dorians  and 
-^Eolians  occupied  chiefly  Northern  Greece.  This  view  is  con- 
firmed by  the  dialects  of  which  we  still  possess  the  literary  re- 
mains.t  To  speak  more  particidarly,  the  earliest  known  distri- 
bution of  the  four  races  is  as  follows : — ^The  .^olians  were  spread 
over  Northern  Greece,  and  occupied  also  the  western  coast  of 
Peloponnesus  and  the  islands  now  called  Ionian.  The  Acheeans 
were  the  dominant  people  of  Peloponnesus,  of  which  they  held 
the  south  and  east,  the  Arcadians  retaining  the  centre.  The 
lonians,  who  are  as  yet  of  little  consequence,  had  a  narrow  slip 
of  country  along  the  northern  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  and  extended 
eastward  into  Attica.  The  Dorians  have  scarcely  yet  shown 
themselves  beyond  the  small  patch  of  territory  on  the  southern 
slopes  of  Mount  (Eta,  and  north  of  Delphi,  which  preserved  their 
name  in  the  historic  age.  Such  appears  to  have  been  the  distri- 
bution of  the  races  in  the  age  represented  by  the  Homeric  poems, 
and  before  the  great  Dorian  invasion  of  Peloponnesus. 

The  Greeks  of  this  age  have  no  history,  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word.    The  materials  of  history  are  altogether  wanting ;  and  ^ 

*  The  Titans-HMMis  of  Ounums  (HeaTen)  and  Gsea  (Earth) — ^were  the  deities  of  the 
older  mythology  anteeedent  to  Jore  and  the  Olympic  gods. 

f  The  discussioii  of  philological  problems  is  not  within  the  scope  of  oar  work ;  but 
we  may  say  in  paaiing,  that  we  regard  the  language  of  Homer  as  essentially  Achean,  a 
dialect  little  (Bfferent  from  the  old  Ionian,  as  distinguished  from  the  later  literary  Ionic. 
Ajs  Homec's  Gteeks  are  Achasans^  it  would  be  wonderful  if  his  own  Greek  were  any- 
thing but  Aebffian.  The  JBolian  forms  (and  the  Dorian,  if  any)  in  his  poems  are 
accounted  for  by  the  want  of  that  decisive  separation  between  the  dialects  which  after- 
wards  became  fixed  in  the  literature  of  the  different  races.  The  theory  of  a  mixed 
dideot,  franed  by  the  poet,  and  theptfore  called  epic,  is  altogether  inadmisrible ;  but 
it  is  not  denied  that- some  peculiar  fonAs  may  have  been  invented  to  suit  the  genius  or 
exigencies  of  the  poetry. 
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their  place  is  supplied  by  a  mass  of  religious,  genealogical,  ethni- 
cal, and  poetical  legends,  or,  as  the  Greeks  called  them,  myths. 
If  among  these  there  are  many  fragments  of  true  tradition  (and 
we  cannot  doubt  it),  these  are  so  conformed  to  the  mythical  spirit 
of  the  rest,  as  to  make  their  separation  utterly  impossible.  The 
imaginative  Greek  temperament  has  at  least  saved  its  from  the 
controversy  still  open  as  to  the  primeval  history  of  the  East,  by 
confounding  truth  and  fable  in  one  haze  of  poetic  fiction.  Kot 
painfully  to  unravel  the  doubtful  traditions  of  ^the  past,  but  to 
weave  around  them  the  web  of  poetry,  so  as  to  glorify  thdr 
ancestors,  and  to  illustrate  their  doctrines  of  supreme  fate  and 
human  aiTogance  and  impotence  in  the  fortunes  of  their  heroes, 
was  the  worthier  task  to  which  they  applied  their  brilliant  intellect. 

To  such  sources  only  can  we  trace  the  stories  of  the  foundation 
of  the  most  ancient  cities  and  kingdoms  of  Greece.  Argos  and 
Sicyon  are  said  to  have  been  cities  of  the  Felasgians.  Inachue, 
the  son  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  founded  a  kingdom  at  Argos  in 
the  20th  genei*ation*  before  the  Trojan  War ;  and  iE]gialeus,  king 
of  Sicyon,  was  even  more  ancient  The  epoch  of  Ogyges,  king  of 
Bodotia  and  Attica,  is  remarkable  for  a  great  deluge.  The  Pelos- 
gian  kingdom  in  Thessaly  is  said  to  have  lasted  150  years,  and  the 
name  of  its  founder,  Achseus,  which  we  have  already  seen  among 
the  sons  of  Hellen,  indicates  the  tendency  to  repeat  the  same 
names  in  the  mythical  genealogies  of  different  races  in  the  same 
regions.  About  the  same  time  that  Hellen  and  his  sons,  coming 
from  Phocis,  drove  the  Felasgians  first  out  of  Thessaly  and  then 
from  the  rest  of  Greece,  except  Arcadia,  those  foreign  colomstB 
began  to  arrive,  of  whom  we  have  presently  to  speak.  Long 
afterwards  Erechthens,  a  native  chief,  established  the  I<Miian 
kingdom  of  Attica  and  restored  the  worship  of  Athena. 

Among  the  traditions  which  are  perhaps  not  altc^ther  mythi- 
cal, are  those  relating  to  an  early  infusion  of  Oriental  elements 
into  the  population  of  Greece ;  but  even  these  are  too  doubtful  to 
warrant  historical  conclusions.  They  point  to  Egypt,  f^hoenicia, 
and  Phrygia,  as  sources  of  colonization  and  civilization.  Thus 
Ceceops,  an  Egyptian  from  Sais,  is  said  to  have  imported  into 

*  This  would  be,  according  to  the  usual  oomputation,  about  b.o.  1859.  Ogygm  is 
placed  about  B.C.  1749 ;  the  first  appearance  of  Hellen  and  his  sons  in  Phoeis,  tbofrt 
B.C.  1660 ;  GecropB  and  Oadmua  about  the  flame  time,  but  by  otben  much  later,  B.C. 
1818;  Danaus  about  b.g.  1600;  Erectheua,  about  B.c.  1B8S;  and  Pdopa,  about  MX 
1!S88.  But  the  dates  aaaigned  tarj  greatly,  and  are  destitute  of  all  cfaronolQg&oal 
authority. 
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Attica  the  germs  of  civilization  and  religion.*  Danaiia,  the  brother 
of  King  -^yptus,  is  represented  as  leadiog  the  flight  of  his  fiftj 
daughters  from  the  persecution  of  his  brother's  fifty  sons,  and 
landing  on  the  shor^  of  Peloponnesus,  where  he  founded  Argos^ 
and  gave  the  people  the  name  of  Danai,  under  which  they  appear 
in  Homer.  We  have  already  seen  that  these  stories  are  mentioned 
in  the  Egyptian  annals,  which  the  chronographers  profess  to  de- 
rive from  Manetho;  but  we  can  have  do  assurance  that  they 
were  not  inventions  partly  of  Greeks  who  wished  to  find  points 
of  contact  with  Egypt,  and  partly  of  Egyptian  priests  willing  to 
humour  them  and  to  glorify  their  own  nation. 

Still,  our  want  of  the  means  to  test  these  traditions  will  hardly 
justify  their  absolute  rejection.  "We  can  only  say  that  there  is  no 
BuflScient  reason  for  accepting  them.f  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
story  that  Pelops,  the  son  of  Tantalus,  a  wealthy  king  of  Fhrygia, 
led  a  colony  from  that  countiy  to  the  peninsula  which  henceforth 
received  his  name,  and  there  founded  Mycense,  the  old  capital  of 
Argolis,  where  his  descendant  Agamemnon  held  a  sort  of  supre- 
macy over  the  Ach«ans  of  the  Peloponnesus.  The  l^end  of 
OADinis,  the  Phoenician,  who  colonized  Bceotia,  and  founded 
Thebes,  although  even  more  imaginative  than  the  rest  in  its  de- 
tails,:^ has  a  relation  to  well-known  facts.  The  maritime  people 
of  Phcsnicia  founded  colonies  in  the  islands  of  the  ^Egsean,  and  may 
have  done  the  same  upon  the*  mainland.  The  Greek  alphabet 
was  unquestionably  borrowed  from  the  Phoenician,  though  the 
languages  themselves  were  of  different  families,  the  Greek  being 
Aryan,  and  the  Phoenician  Semitic.§  It  was  probably  by  way 
of  Phoenicia  that  the  Greeks  received  the  Babylonian  system  of 
weights  and  measures,  and  perhaps  the  elements  of  other  sciences. 

*  A  probable  origin  of  tbia  story  is  found  in  the  identifioation  whicb  the  Greeks 
Hiade  of  the  Egyptian  goddeea  Neith  with  their  own  Athena. 

f  Compare  chap.  Tii.  pp.  112, 113. 

X  Suchaas  the  skying  of  the  dragon  and  the  sowing  of  his  teeth,  from  which 
aimed  men  sprung  up.  It  may  be  suggested  in  passing,  whether  the  peculiar  cha- 
laeter  of  the  BoDOtians  for  stolid  obstinacy  was  at  all  due  to  an  infusion  of  Semitic 
Uood. 

g  The  tradition  to  this  effect  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  dose  resemblance  of  the  old 
Phoenician  letters  (as  seen  on  coins)  to  the  Greek,  and  still  more  by  the  identity  of  the 
names  and  the  order  of  the  letters  in  the  Greek  alphabet  and  in  the  Hebrew,  which  is 
but  a  modification  of  the  Phoenician :— Alpha,  Alepk;  Beta,  BM;  Gamma,  Oimd  ; 
Delta,  J>aUth;  E-peiloQ  (i.  «.,  thhi  E),  ffe  (unaspirated) ;  Yau  (sometimes  called  Di- 
gtmma),  Vmt ;  to.  Even  the  apparent  dillbrenoes,  instead  of  bemg  real  discrepancies, 
aaui  us  hi  tradng  the  history  of  both  alphabets.  All  the  alphabets  of  modem  Eurdpe 
haTe  come  from  the  Phoenician  through  the  Greek. 
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These  facts  suggest  caation  as  to  a  sweeping  rejection  of  traditionB 
about  Oriental  influence. 

These  mythical  stories  reflect,  in  their  whole  conception,  so 
mnch  of  the  inner  life  of  the  Greek  nation,  and  the  hearty  faith 
with  which  they  were  repeated  by  the  poets  and  accepted  by  the 
people  had  so  vast  an  influence  on  Grecian  history,  that  to  pass 
over  them  in  silence  would  be  to  quench  the  spirit  of  that  history 
at  the  threshold :  for  Greek  mythology  is  the  light  by  which  the 
student  must  view  the  monuments  of  the  Grecian  heroes,  of  the 
historic  as  well  as  the  mythic  age.  The  Athenians  of  the  Felo- 
ponnesian  war  learnt  their  first  lessons  from  Homer ;  and  their 
minds  were  moulded  by  the  poets  who  presented  before  their  eyes 
the  god-like  endurance  of  Prometheus,  the  fate  of  the  house  of 
Pclops,  the  woes  and  expiation  of  CEdipus^  Achilles  waa  the 
model  proposed  to  himself  by  Alexander. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  province  of  the  historian  to  relate  these 
legends  at  length,  unless  he  can  afford  the  space  to  arrange. and 
analyse  them, — a  work  which  has  been  done  by  the  master  hand 
of  Mr.  Grote.'^  Least  of  all  is  it  allowable  to  put  the  poet's  crea- 
tions on  the  Procrustean  bed  of  rationalistic  criticism,  lopping 
off  what  seems  improbable,  and  stretching  out  the  fancied  frag- 
ments of  true  tradition,  and  all  for  the  sake  of  ^^  spoiling  a  good 
poem,  without  making  a  good  history."  All  that  we  can  or 
ought  to  attempt  is  a  brief  outline  of  those  principal  legends 
which  most  show  the  thought  and  spirit  of  the  Hellenic  nati<Ni, 
and  give  some  hints  of  the  actual  state  of  society,  before  the  age 
of  cei*tain  history. 

Tliere  are  various  ways  in  which  these  legends  may  be  viewed. 
They  were  framed  to  minister  to  the  religious,  the  heroic,  the 
national,  and  the  historic  spirit  in  a  people  whose  sense  of  beauty 
also  demanded  that  all  should  be  offered  them  in  the  guise  of 
poetry.  How  heaven  and  earth  sprung  Irom  chaos, — ^how  succes-J 
sive  dynasties  of  gods  supplanted  one  another,  crushed  the  powers 
of  confusion  and  destruction,  and  ruled  over  their  favourfte  cities, 
— ^how  from  them  sprung  a  race  of  demigods,  who  cleared  the  earth 
of  savage  monsters  and  savage  men,  founded  the  great  fiimilies 
and  kingdoms  of  Greece,  and  carried  their  arms  to  diistant  shores, — 
were  the  first  subjects  of  mythic  poetry.  The  earliest  bards  began 
by  reciting  the  race  and  deeds  of  the  heroic  founders  of  the  chief 

*  HUtory  of  Ore^ce^  part  L,  Legendary  Greeoa  Qutrming  versiona  of  maoy  of 
th«  legends,  fit  for  dder  as  veU  as  young  readers,  have  been  pubUshed  by  NMii^» 
Professor  Kingsley,  and  Mr.  Cox. 
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hoDBea,  for  the  honour  and  pleasore  of  the  kings  and  nobles  who 
claimed  them  as  ancestors,  only  incidentally  tottchiug  on  religions 
and  national  traditions.  This  is  the  stage  we  see  in  the  Homeric 
poems-,  which  it  mnst  nerer  be  foi^tten  belong  essentially  to  the 
species  of  ballad  poetry.'^  .Writers  addressing  themselves  to  a 
more  general  feeling  of  curiosity,  and  with  a  more  didactic  pur- 
pose, like  Hesiod,  attempted  a  consecutive  account  of  the  origin 
of  gods  and  men.  Lastly,  the  love  of  order  and  completeness 
tempted  poets  of  a  far  inferior/order  to  fill  up  the  gaps  and  string^ 
the  whole  together  into  that  series  of  legendB,  extending  from  the 
beginning  of  the  heaven  and  t^arth  to  the  end  of  the  mythic 
period,  which  is  called  the  Epic  Cycle.  The  last  class  of  compo- 
sitions have  deservedly  perished,  all  except  a  few  fragments ;  f 
but  much  of  their  substance  is  to  be  found  in  the  prose  mythol- 
<^es.  Their  one  great  use  was  to  supply  the  Attic  tragedians 
with  the  materials  for  those  unrivalled  dramas  which  rekindled 
the  spirit  of  Greek  mythology,  much  as  the  old  chroniclers  and 
early  dramatists  provided  Shakspeare  with  the  fragments  which 
he  built  up  into  such  works  as  Lear  and  Macbeth. 

The  series  of  legends  begins  with  the  Theogony,  or  origin  of  the 
gods.  The  main  elements  of  the  Greek  religious  system  have 
already*  been  mentioned.  The  whole  Hellenic  race  recognised 
the  twelve  great  gods,  of  whom  the  chief  was  Jove,  "the  father 
of  gods  and  men."  In  the  earliest  times  he  was  worshipped  and  his 
omcle  consulted  at  Dodona  in  Epirus,  which  seems  to  have  been 
the  sanctuary  of  the  Felasgians.  The  Hellenes  enthroned  him  on 
Mount  Olympus,  and  their  leading  race,  the  ^Eolians,  established 
near  Elis  that  sanctnary  of  the  Olympian  Jove  which  became  the 
centre  of  unity  for  the  whole  nation.  Other  seats  of  his  worship 
are  found  in  Crete,  at  Mount  Ida ;  and  among  the  Thracian  tribes 
of  Mysia,  where  there  was  also  an  Ida  ova*looking  Troy,  and  where 
the  great  range  which  skirts  the  northern  shores  of  Asia  Minor  was 
called  Olympus:  The  Cretan  form  of  religion  influenced  that  of 
Greece  at  a  very  early  period.  The  other  deities  were  specially 
honotnred  by  particular  races :  Apollo  by  the  Dorians ;  Poseidon, 
Hera,  and  Athena,  by  the  lonians.    In  his  prophetic  capacity, 

*  Homer's  Hexameter  is  easentially  a  bailUd  metre.  Each  line  forms  a^  ballad 
oottplei,  as  wouM  be  at  once  seen  if  tbe  eharp  bold  ring  of  the  Terse  were  not  stifled  In 
our  common  readmg,  and  that  by  a  double  process — an  Anglicized  perversion  of  Yiipl^s 
cold  and  solemn  imitation. 

f  Attempts  were  made  long  after  to  replace  them  by  the  Alexandrian  knitatbr 
under  the  Ftolemies. 
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Apollo  was  sought  not  only  by  all  the  Greeks,  bnt  by  foreign  nations 
too,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  example  of  the  Lydian  kings.  His 
fabled  birthplace  was  at  Delos,  the  central  island  of  the  JEgtBKa 
and  the  navel  of  the  world ;  bnt  his  great  oracle  was  at  Pytho,  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Parnassus,  better  known  by  the  later  name  of 
Delphi,  which  it  derived  from  the  people  who  held  it.  Mnch 
discussion  might  have  been  spared  concerning  the  presence  of  a 
supernatural  power  in  the  Greek  oracles,  if  writers  had  investigated 
the  alleged  facts,  instead  of  assuming  their  truth.  There  is  no  proof 
of  anything  more  than  an  ingenious  system  of  priestcraft,  founded 
on  the  trust  of  the  people  in  their  god,  making  use  of  the  frenzied 
utterances  of  female  excitation,  and  carefully  keeping  on  the  safe 
side  by  the  studied  ambiguity  of  the  verses  into  which  they  threw 
the  responses.  In  Apollo's  character  as  the  sun-god,  in  that  of 
his  sister  Artemis  as  the  moon,  and  still  more  in  the  w<»-ship  of 
Aphrodite  (Yenus),  we  see  points  of  possible  connection  with  the 
religion  of  the  East.  But  there  were  other  and  later  elemente 
undoubtedly  imported  from  that  quarter,  which  added  to  the  ideal 
impersonations  of  the  pure  Greek  religion  secret  rites  and  enthu- 
siastic orgies.  Such  were  the  Eleusinian  and  Dionysiac  mysteries, 
of  which  the  Orphic  were  a  modification.  What  pecaliar  doctrines 
were  taught  to  the  initiated  in  the  secret  celebration  of  these 
mysteries,  is  too  wide  and  doubtful  a  question  for  our  present 
purpose ;  but  the  open  celebration  of  the  Dionysiac  worship  had 
the  most  powerful  influence  on  the  Greek  mind.  In  his  joyous 
and  enthusiastic  festivals,  the  god,  not  only  of  mirth  and  wine, 
but  of  the  productive  powers  of  nature,  was  celebrated  in  lofty 
hymns,  which  gave  birth  to  Tragedy ;  while  the  unrestrained  jovi- 
ality of  his  worshippers,  at  the  vintage  in  the  villages,  supplied 
the  germ  of  Comedy. 

As  in  every  system  of  ancient  mythology,  the  first  benefactors 
and  rulers  of  men  were  the  offspring  of  the  gods.  Their  exploits 
and  sufferings  occupy  the  Heroic  Age  of  Greece.  First  come  tliose 
who  performed  great  works  for  the  benefit  of  their  country :  the  Ar- 
give  Hercules,  the  national  hero  of  Greece,  who,  while  submitting 
to  serve  a  jealous  tyrant,  subdued  physical  and  moral  evil,  brought 
the  choicest  gifts  from  the  furthest  quarters  of  the  world,  and, 
having  expiated  by  suffering  the  weakness  which  marred  his 
strength,^  was  received  among  the  gods  above:  Theseus,  the 
national  hero  of  Attica,  who  cleared  the  roads  of  savage  robbers, 

*  Here  the  mond  slsnificanoe  of  the  legend  rembida  ns  irreeifltibly  oi  Smwoo. 
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redeemed  his  country  by  self-devotion  from  foreign  bondage,  and 
organized  her  into  a  powerful  Btate :  Minos,  the  Cretan  legislator, 
who  founded  a  maritime  empire,  and  cleared  the  sea  of  pirates. 
It  is  vain,  at  least  with  our  present  knowledge,  to  attempt  to 
discover  the  historical  traditions  which  seem  to  be  bound  up  in  the 
legends  of  the  two  latter. 

In  the  age  of  these  heroes  tradition  placed  the  first  united  enter* 
prize  of  the  Greeks,  the  Argonautic  expedition  to  the  distant  land 
of  .^Ea  (believed  by  the  later  Greeks  to  be  Colchis,  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Black  Sea)  in  search  of  the  golden  fleece,  the  price  of 
Jason's  restoration  to  his  throne  in  Thessaly.^  Both  Hercules 
and.  Theseus  took  part  in  the  voyage,  which  gave  rise  to  several 
eollateral  legends,  and  among  them  to  the  grand  story  of  Medea. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  Jason,  the  leader  of  the  Argo- 
nautic expedition,  is  an  JEolid  of  Thessaly ;  but  a  generation  or 
two  later  the  supremacy  of  the  Greeks  is  with  the  Acheean  house 
of  Atreus  in  the  Peloponnesus. 

In  the  same  and  the  following  generation  is  placed  the  legend 
of  the  royal  house  of  Thebes,  one  of  the  finest  in  itself,  and  the 
inspiring  source  of  the  very  noblest  works  of  Greek  dramatic  art, 
the  "  King  (Edipus  "  and  ''  CEdipus  at  Colonus  "  of  Sophocles, 
and  the  "  Seven  against  Thebes  "  of  j£schylu8.  We  will  take  it 
aa  a  specimen  of  the  spirit  which  pervades  these  heroic  legends. 

Laius,  king  of  Thebes,  having  been  warned  by  an  oracle  that  he 
should  be  killed  by  his  son,  caused  him  to  be  exposed  on  Mount 
Cithseron  as  soon  as  he  was  bom.  The  infant  was  saved  by  a 
herdsman  of  Poly  bus,  king  of  Corinth,  and  brought  up  as  the 
king's  son*  When  he  was  grown  up,  the  taunts  of  his  comrades 
respecting  his  birth  drove  him  to  consult  the  Delphic  oracle. 
Horrorstruck  at  hearing  that  he  should  kill  his  father  and  marry 
his  mother,  he  resolved  never  to  return  to  Corinth,  and  chose 
Thebes  for  his  new  abode.  On  the  road  he  met  Laius  in  a  narrow 
paas,  and,  provoked  by  the  insolence  of  the  king's  attendants,  he 
slew  both  them  and  him  with  his  ox-goad,  unknowing  that  he 
thus  fulfilled  the  first  part  of  the  oracle.    Arriving  at  Thebes,  he 

*  The  ohronographen  plaoe  the  Argonautic  expedition  about  b.0.  1226. 

How  little  these  legends  will  bear  historic  critidsm,  is  seen  by  comparing  the  story, 
diai  the  Argo  was  the  first  ship  that  ever  attempted  the  sea,  with  the  contemporary 
aitidblisfaaMni  of  a  great  naival  power  by  Minos.  We  have  abeady  seen  the  Egyptians 
eqgsged  in  sea-fights  with  the  Khairetana  (Cretans),  at  what,  if  the  comparative 
dironology  could  be  trusted,  would  be  just  the  same  time  (chap.  vii.  p.  12S).  It  may 
be  well  to  obserre  that  the  mythical  genealogies  giTC  no  basis  whatever  for  dironologtcal 
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found  the  city  in  the  extrcmitj  of  despair.  A  motwter,  caDed  the 
Sphinx,  had  propounded  a  riddle  to  the  Thebans,  and  devoured  a 
man  each  day  till  it  should  be  answered.*  Creon,  the  brother  of 
the  queen  Jocasta,  ruling  in  place  of  the  murdered  king,  had 
promised  the  crown  and  the  queen's  hand  to  the  deliverer  of  the 
city.  (Edipus  won  the  prize,  and  thus  completed  the  crime  fore- 
told by  the  oracle.  His  two  sons  and  daughters  by  Jocasta 
were  grown  up,  when  a  pestilence  devastated  the  city,  and  an  oracle 
demanded  the  banishment  of  the  murderer  of  Laius.  The  eager 
inquiries  of  (Edipus,  in  spite  of  the  warnings  of  the  blind  seer 
Teiresias,  unveil  the  truth  :  Jocasta  hangs  herself  in  her  nuptial 
chamber :  (Edipus  puts  out  his  eyes,  that  he  may  never  again 
see  the  light  polluted  by  his  crimes ;  his  two  sons  drive  him  into 
exile,  and  he  imprecates  a  curse  on  them  as  he  departs.  Guided 
by  his  dutiful  daughter  Antigone,  he  finds  a  resting-place  at  the 
village  of  (7olonu8,'near  Athens,  in  a  grove  sacred  to  tlie  Eume- 
nides,  the  goddesses  who  avenged  such  crimes  as  his.  Here  he 
received  the  rites  of  expiation  at  the  hands  of  Theseus ;  and,  sum- 
moned thrice  by  a  voice  from  the  recesses  of  the  grove,  he  departed 
by  a  calm  and  painless  death  in  extreme  old  age — ^the  ^^  eatha- 
nasia  "  which  the  Greeks  regard  as  the  happiest  end  of  life.  The 
like  end  was  granted  to  the  poet  Sophocles,  himself  a  native  of 
Colonus,  who  celebrated  the  fate  of  (Edipus  in  his  two  immortal 
tragedies. 

In  this  story  we  see  the  tragic  spirit  of  the  Greek  heroic  legends. 
A  man's  arrogance  brings  down  the  "  At6  " — a  compound  of  in- 
fatuation, guilt,  and  punishment,  which  haunts  his  house  from 
generation  to  generation.  Crime  is  heaped  on  crime,  horror  on 
horror,  woe  on  woe,  without  entirely  quenching  the  noble  spirit 
which  the  heroes  derived  from  their  divine  progenitors.  At  length 
the  curse  is  fulfilled,  the  expiation  is  accomplished,  and  the  tragedy 
of  fear  and  pity  ends  with  what  Aristotle  describes  as  the  chicdf 
purpose  of  the  poet — ^^  iiie  ptirificatian  of  such  passions." 

But  the  curse  removed  from  (Edipus  remained  upon  his  sons. 
Their  agreement  to  share  the  royal  authority  ends  in  the  usor* 
pation  of  Eteocles,  who  expels  his  brother  Folynices.  The  retam 
of  the  latter,  supported  by  Adrastus,  king  of  Argos,  and  five  other 
chieftains,  forms  the  expedition  of  the  ^^  Seven  against  Tliebea." 
Their  attack  on  the  city  is  made  in  a  spirit  of  impious  arrogance  ' 

*  How  far  this  ia  a  point  of  contact  with  Egypt,  is  a  riddle  mnch  hacder  llian 
that  of  the  Sphinx  herself.  The  Theban  0phhix  was  female;  the  H^jyptiaa  iphinx  if 
alwajB  male. 
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which  is  punished  by  their  defeat  and  death.  Eteocles  and 
Polynices  fall  by  each  other's  hands ;  and  Adrastus  (the  Inevi- 
table)* alone  escapes,  to  show  that  the  curse  is  not  yet  accom- 
plished. The  courageous  disobedience  of  Antigone  to  the  edict  of 
Creorf  forbidding  the  burial  of  Polynices  involves  her  and  her 
lover  Haemon,  the  son  of  Creon,  in  the  general  destruction.  At 
length,  in  the  following  generation,  the  "  Epigoni  ^'  {Descendants) 
repeat  the  expedition  of  their  fathers  against  Thebes ;  and  the 
doomed  city  is  taken,  and  razed  to  the  ground. 

These  Epigoni  appear  again,  with  the  chieftains  of  every  other 
part  of  Oreece,  as  far  west  as  the  island  of  Ithaca,t  in  the  Was  of 
Tboy,  the  crowning  legend  of*  the  heroic  age.  The  well-known  story, 
and  the  ten  years'  wanderings  of  the  hero  of  many  devices,  who  saw 
the  cities  and  learnt  the  ways  of  many  men,  and  suiFered  much  by 
land  and  sea,  need  not  be  repeated.  The  questions,  historical, 
topographical,  and  literary,  arising  out  of  it,  are  too  wide  to  be 
discussed  here.  We  believe  that  there  was  a  Troy,  and  that  there 
was  a  Homer ;  but  how  much  of  the  l^nd  applies  to  the  former, 
and  how  much  of  the  Homeric  poems  belongs  to  the  latter,  are 
questions  to  be  studied  afresh  by  every  scholar,  and  not  to  be 
expounded  to  any  but  real  students  of  classical  antiquity.  It  is 
enough  to  say,  as  to  the  event,  that  some  great  collision  must 
have  taken  place  between  the  Greeks  and  the  kindred  race  who 
had  founded  a' great  kingdom  on  the  opposite  coast,  which  com- 
bined the  Greek  nation  in  a  common  effort,  and  involved  a  reac- 
tion that  unsettled  most  of  the  Achsean  and  .^Eolian  states.:]: 

And  as  to  the  poet — the  reader  need  not  fear  a  repetition  of 
the  long  controversy,  from  the  firet  assault  of  Wolf,  to  Mr.  Grote's 
most  ingenious  discovery  of  the  germ  of  the  Iliad  in  an  original 
"  Achillei'd."  Rather  let  us  be  content  to  know  that  such  legends 
as  those  at  which  we  have  now  glanced  were  sung  at  the  courts  of 
the  Achffian  and  .^Eolian  princes,  whose  subjects,  assembled  in  the 
colonnade  before  the  palace,  might  hear  them  too,  by  bards,  of 
whom  the  Homeric  poems  themselves  give  us  a  picture  in  Demod- 
ocus  at  the  Court  of  Alcinous.  We  cannot  doubt  that  such  a 
bard,  whose  perfect  art  (combined  with  some  internal  proofs) 

*  Comp.  obap.  x.  p.  258. 

f  The  smallest  of  the  seTen  '*  Ionian  Islands." 

X  We  cannot  stay  to  relate  the  long  story  of  the  house  of  Pelops,  its  ancient  crimes, 
the  mnrders  of  Agamemnon  and  Cljtemnestra,  and  the  expiation  of  Orestee— a 
legend  as  striking  in  itself,  and  as  grandly  treated  by  the  tragedians,  as  the  story  of 
TheM. 
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confirms  the  story  of  his  origin  from  Asiatic  Greece,  the  earliest 
Hellenic  seat  of  letters,  wandered,  like  the  minstrels  of  every  age 
and  country  that  has  had  bold  exploits  to  tell  of  and  men  wortliy 
to  hear  them,  from  court  to  court  of  the  descendants  of  the 
heroes  who  fought  at  Troy,  receiving  special  honour  at  those 
which  he  has  repaid  with  special  fame,  Ithaca,  Sparta,  Pylos. 
Whether  but  one  such,  or  whether  more,  composed  the  poems 
we  possess,  matters  but  little,  so  long  as  we  pay  to  the  name  of 
Homer  the  tribute  due  to  that  which,  with  one  sacred  exception, 
is  the  choicest,  as  well  as  the  earliest  fniit  of  the  human  intellect- 
handed  down  to  us,  however  imperfectly,  first  by  the  memory  of 
reciters,  and  then  by  the  enduring  medium  of  letters.  Thus  docs 
the  mythical  age  of  Greece  bring  us  down  at  last  to  an  historic 
fact  the  most  real,  the  most  abiding,  the  most  fruitful,  in  the 
secular  history  of  the  world — ^the  existence  of  such  works  as  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey,  for  our  use  in  training  our  minds  to  the  rich- 
est graces  of  imagination.  Those  other  facts  which  are  clearly 
deducible  from  these  poems  concerning  the  political  and  social 
state  of  the  Greeks  of  the  heroic  age,  we  reserve  for  the  next 
chapter,  as  they  belong  to  history.* 

*  The  traditional  dates  for  the  fall  of  Troy  are  various.  The  two  most  oommonly 
accepted  are  b.c.  1184  and  b.c.  U27;  but  they  depend  on  backward  computations 
resting  on  uncertain  data. 
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CHAPTER  XH 


THE   HELLENIC   STATES   AND   COLONIES,   FROM  THE 
EARLIEST   HISTORIC  RECORDS  TO  B.C.  600. 


Clime  of  the  unforgotten  brave  I 
Whose  land,  from  plain  to  mountain  care, 
Was  Freedom's  home,  or  Gloiy^s  grave ! 
Shrine  of  the  might7  !~Btsok. 

SONUnOV  OF  GREBCX  IK  TBI  HBBOIC  AOl — ^POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL  CHANGBS  AFTER  TBI  TROJAX 
WAB— DOBIAX  nrVASION  OF  FBL0P0NVESD8~ACB.XANS  AND  lONIANB  DISPLACED — 0OLONIX8 
IX  ASIA  MINOB,  IONIAN,  JH)LIAN,  AND  DOBIAN—CBBTB— EXTENSION  OF  TBB  DOBIAK  AND 
IONIAN  BACES—BISTOBICAL  BPOCB  OF  TBB  FIRST  OLYMPIAD,  B.C.  776— THB  GBBEK  NATION 
AS  A  WBOLB--TBB  AMPBICTTONIBS  AND  AMPBICTTONIG  COUNCIL— TBE  QBEAT  FESnYALS— 
OLYMPIC  GAMES- ABSENCE  OF  POUTICAL  UNITY— TBB  8EPABATE  STATES  OF  GREECE— AEG08, 
UNDER  PBEIDON— BFABTA  AND  TBB  INSTITUTIONS  OF  LYCUBGU8— CONQUEST  OF  LACONIA  AND 
MEBSENLA— LACEDJBMONIAN  SUPREMACY  IN  PELOPONNEBUS-^TBB  TYRANTS  IN  GREECE  AND 
TBB  COLONIES— EARLY  B18T0RY  OF  ATTICA— TBESEUS — CODRUS— ABOLmON  OF  ROYALTY— 
OOYBRNMBNT  BY  ARCBONS— TBE  SENATE  OF  AREOPAGUS— LEGISLATION  OF  DRACO — CYLON 
AND  TBB  ALCM^ONIDS— LEGISLATION  OF  SOLON— USURPATION  OF  PI8I8TRATU8— EXPULSION 
OF  TBB  FAMILY— REFORMS  OF  CLEISTBENES — WARS  WITB  SPARTA,  TBEBE8,  AND  CBALCIE— 
TBB  ATBENIAN  DEMOCRACY  FIRLMY  B8TABLISBED — OTBER  STATES  OF  GREECE — COLONIES— IN 
TSB  COUNTRIES  NORTB  OF  GREBOB— IN  ASIA— IN  SICILT  AND  TTALY- IN  GAUL  AND  SPAIN- IN 
AFRICA— SURTEY  OF  BELLAS  AT  TBB  XPOCB  OF  TBE  PERSIAN  WABS— PROGRESS  OF  LITERA- 
TURE, FBILOBOPBY,  AND  ABT. 

At  the  close  of  the  mythical  age,  Mr.  Grote  recognises  a  period 
of  intennediate  darkness  before  the  dawn  of  historical  Greece : 
but  even  before  we  reach  the  border  land  between  legend  and 
true  history,  we  find  some  things  in  the  former  that  belong 
to  the  province  of  the  latter.  The  external  events,  though 
related  as  facts,  are  for  us  mere  legends;  but  they  enclose  a 
kernel  of  real  facts  relating  to  the  political  and  social  state  of  the 
heroic  age.  The  free  states  of  Greece  form  a  spectacle. altogether 
different  from  the  great  monarchies  of  the  East.  Partly  from 
essential  differences  of  character,  but  chiefly,  it  would  seem,  from 
the  physical  causes  which  divided  them  into  small  territories,  each 
lying  compactly  about  its  own  city,  the  Greeks  resisted  the  com- 
pressing force  of  empire.  Hence,  while  in  Asia  the  usurping 
power  of  some  great  conqueror  crushed  the  primitive  patriarch^ 
constitution  of  society,  in  Greece  that  constitution  passed,  by  a 
not  unnatural  transition,  into  the  royalty  of -the  heads  of  certain 
families,  who  are  but  the  first  among  the  whole  body  of  nobles 
and  chieftains.  These,  as  well  as  the  supreme  ruler  of  the  state, 
are  called  by  Homer  kings;  and,  like  him,  they  trace  their 
lineage  to  the  gods,  and  are  literally 

**  Kings  bom  of  Jove,  who  them  this  honour  gaye.** 
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They  form  the  council  of  the  king,  but  with  no  power  to  con- 
trol his  acts,  except  by  their  advioe.  In  this  council,  however, 
we  see  the  germ  of  an  oligarchic  constitution,  for  the  king  could 
only  retain  his  ascendancy  by  qualities  of  body  and  mind  answer- 
ing to  his  divine  lineage.  Kor  was  the  popular  element  alto- 
gether absent.  The  king  not  only  administered  justice  in  public, 
with  or  without  his  nobles  for  assessors,  but  he  presided  among 
them  in  full  coimcil  in  the  market-place  or  public  square,*  where 
measures  were  debated  before  the  whole  body  of  the  citizens. 
But  these  had  neither  voice  nor  vote.  In  such  an  assembly,  in 
the  camp  before  Troy,  Ulysses  puts  down  every  attempt  at  pop- 
ular oratory  with  the  words  so  often  repeated  since : — 

**  Bad  Ls  the  rale  of  many ;  let  there  be 
One  lord,  one  king,  to  whom  Jove  gave  the  iway ; " 

and  when  Thersites  persists  in  speaking,  he  sends  him  out  writh- 
ing beneath  the  blows  of  his  sceptre.  But  the  very  delineation  of 
such  a  scene,  and  the  emphasis  with  which  Homer  lays  down  hiB 
monarchical  doctrine,  are  proofs  that  something  of  the  spirit 
which  produced  the  democracies  of  later  times  was  already  at 
work  among  the  free  citizens.  They  were  for  the  most  part  an 
independent  body  of  proprietors,  cultivating  their  own  land  ;  but 
there  was  an  exceptional  class,  who  were  reduced  by  the  loss  of 
their  property  to  work  for  hire  on  the  farms  of  otherB.t  The 
existence  of  slavery  prevented  the  pooi^est  class  of  freemen  from 
sinking  lower  still.  Slaves  were,  however,  found  only  in  the 
palaces  of  the  kings  and  nobles ; — *'  captives  taken  by  the  spear,'' 
themselves  often  of  royal  or  noble  birth,  wives  and  children  of 
slain  heroes.  Tlieir  hapless  lot,  so  pathetically  described  by 
Homer,  consisted  in  their  reverse  of  fortune,  rather  than  in  those 
peculiar  hardships  which  were  the  cui-se  of  slavery  in  the  East, 
and  which  have  been  so  cruelly  inflicted,  in  all  ages,  upon  races 
supposed  to  be  inferior  to  their  masters. 

It  is  needful  to  bear  in  mind  the  difference  between  the  Grecian 
states  and  those  of  modem  times.  While  the  latter  generally 
embrace  extensive  countries,  the  former  were  usually  composed  of 
single  cities,  each  with  the  land  surrounding  it  to  a  very  moderate 
distance.  Thus  in  the  small  districts  afterwards  called  ArgoHs,  we 
find  Diomed  king  of  Argos,  while  Agamemnon  rules  at  Mycen®.  J 

*  The  Greek  word  ul^om,  whieh  denotes  a  pUoe  of  MBembly,  desoribes  the  open 
place  in  the  midat  of  the  city,  which  was  used  for  aU  poblio  purpoeee. 
f  This  lowest  class  of  freemen  were  caUed  Thdet. 
X  Hence  the  twofold  sense  of  the  Greek  word  polU  {dfy),  from  which  we  boftov 
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Hence  the  possibility  of  assembling  all  the  citizens  in  the  agora 
irith  the  king  and  nobles,  and  of  working  the  republics  of  later 
times  withont  the  device  of  representation.  This  limited  extent 
of  the  state  too,  combined  with  the  open-air  life  of  the  Greeks  in 
their  delicious  climate,  had  the  greatest  influence  on  their  social 
life.  Meeting  daily  in  the  agora,  the  citizens  were  personally 
known  to-  one  another,  and  their  thoughts  and  views  were  ex- 
changed as  freely  as  the  current  coin  of  the  market.  Their  life  at 
home  preserved  a  high  degree  of  the  patriarchal  order  and  sim- 
plicity. The  father's'  authority  was  the  real  and  supreme  law ; 
kis  blessing  yas  sought  like  that  of  Jacob  by  his  children ;  and 
the  curse  of  (Edipus  was  the  direst  of  the  woes  that  befell  his 
sons.  The  wife  held  her  due  place  of  honour,  though  she  was  pur- 
chased from  her  parents  with  costly  gifts,  as  was  the  custom  also 
among  the  Hebrews.  The  seclusion  of  the  women  in  their  separate 
apartments*  was  a  later  usage,  borrowed  from  the  Asiatic  Greeks. 
They  were  equally 'in  their  own  sphere,  when  directing  their 
maidens  in  private  at  the  spinning-wheel  and  loom,  or  coming 
forth  to  exercise  that  hospitality  which  was  a  chief  grace  of  the 
heroic  age.  The  stranger  guest  was  freely  welcomed,  and  if  he  came 
as  a  suppliant,  it  was  a  sacred  duty  to  receive  him.  Not  till  he  was 
refreshed  with  the  bath  and  banquet,  was  any  inquiry  made  about 
his  name  or  object.  Ample  room  was  found  for  lodging  guests 
imder  the  colonnade  surrounding  the  front  court  of  the  palace, 
which  was  the  most  agreeable  sleeping-place  in  a  Grecian  night, 
though  it  bore  from  its  use  during  the  day  the  epithet  of  "  very 
noisy."  The  banquet  was  plentiful,  but  simple,  free  from  all 
intemperance,  and  enlivened  by  the  strains  of  the  bard,  reciting 
the  loves  of  the  gods,  or  the  martial  deeds  of  heroes.  It  is  only  by 
reading  Homer  that  we  can  form  to  ourselves  a  picture  of  the 
simple  life  led  even  by  the  kings,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the 
ferocity  in  war,  the  frequent  homicides,  and  the  unrestrained  plun- 
dering by  land  and  sea,  which  allowed  no  security  but  to  the  strong. 
.  Great  progress  had  been  made  in  the  arts  and  appliances  of 
life.  The  heroic  age  was  one  of  '^  weU-built  cities,"  palaces,  and 
temples.  Of  its  massive  architecture  some  idea  may  be  obtained 
from  the  ruins  of  Tiryns  and  Mycen8B.t    The  "  Lion  Gate  "  of  the 

<mr  leading  political  terms.    It  is  only  in  a  fignrative  sense  that  we  speak  of  a  eititen 
of  America,  but  titt  Greek  was  liteially  a  (»«tfe»  of  his  9tate. 

*  Thejjhfnaeeum^  or  lootiMnV  hoMe, 

f  The  so-called  **  Treasury  of  Atreus  "  is  now  conjectured  to  be  the  tomb  of  Aga« 
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latter  shows  one  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  Greek  sculptnre :  aod 
in  the  former  there  is  a  long  gallery,  exhibiting  the  first  approach 
to  the  arch,  its  form  being  cut  in  the  face  of  the  huge  stones 
which  overhang  and  meet  one  another  at  the  summit.*  At  the 
site  of  Orchomenus,  in  Bceotia,  may  be  seen  the  immense  tunnels 
constructed  to  carry  oiF  the  superfluous  waters  of  the  lake  Copaos. 
A  passing  allusion  may  suffice  for  the  war-chariots  and  sliips,  the 
arms  of  bronze  and  sometimes  of  iron  (though  the  latter  metal 
was  still  rare),  wrought  with  that  knowledge  of  art  which  is  dis- 
played in  Homer's  description  of  the  shield  of  Achilles.  That 
commerce  was  not  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  is  s|iown  by  the 
abundance  of  gold  and  silver  which  adorned  the  palaces  of  the 
kings ;  while  the  mention  of  Sidonian  garments  and  of  tin  proves 
that  their  chief  traffic  was  with  Phoenicia.  This  commerce 
was,  indeed,  conducted  by  the  Phoenicians,  not  by  the  Greeks, 
who  were  as  yet  ignorant  of  the  use  of  coined  money.  It  was 
from  the  stories  of  their  voyages — ^the  dangers  of  which  we  have 
reason  to  believe  they  purposely  exaggerated,  to  deter  rival 
adventurers — that  Homer  obtained  the  fables  of  the  Cyclops,  the 
Sirens,  and  the  Lotus-eaters,  of  Circe,  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis, 
and  of  the  far-distant  island  of  Calypso,  the  plains  of  lEljsium 
and  the  abodes  of  the  dead,  by  the  stream  of  the  earth-encirding 
river  Ocean. 

The  legends  respecting  the  return  of  the  heroes  from  the  Trojan 
War — the  murder  of  some  by  usurpers — the  long  wanderings  of 
others — and  the  exile  of  not  a  few,  to  found  new  cities  in  Italy,t 
Crete,  and  other  shores  of  the  Mediterranean — ^point  to  a  period  of 
general  disturbance  and  movement  among  the  old  Achsean  and 
.^lian  states.  A  complete  alteration  was  made  in  the  distribtt- 
tion  of  the  four  Greek  races  over  the  peninsula ;  and  great  changes 
were  eflfected  in  the  constitution  of  the  several  states.  Meanwhile 
the  islands  of  the  .^gsean  Sea  were  occupied,  and  colonies  were 
sent  out  far  and  wide  over  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  In 
the  west  of  Asia  Minor  especially,  the  Greek  colonies  settled 
in  such  force  as  to  occupy  the  whole  coast  of  Mysia,  Lydia,  and 
Caria,  which  received  new  names  from  the  races  that  formed  the 

*  This  is  called  the  false  arch.  The  true  arch  was  not  yet  known  to  the  Greeks, 
who,  indeed,  neyer  used  it  in  their  architecture ;  but  it  is  found  in  the  earliest  Roman 
remains,  as  in  the  .Cloaca  Maxima;  and  it  was  perfectly  familiar  to  the  Assyrians. 
Splendid  examples  are  found  at  Nimrud  (Laywrd^s  Mn^veh  and  JBabyloii,  pp* 
162*166). 

f  We  say  nothing  of  the  migrations  of  the  Trqjans  under  £Taader  and  uBneafl»  tf 
they  are  purely  Italian  legends. 
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settlementB, — .^Eolis  on  the  north,  Ionia  in  the  centre,  and  Doris 
in  the  sonth. 

These  results  are  well  ascertained  from  the  state  in  which  we 
find  Greece  and  her  colonies  at  the  beginning  of  the  historic 
period.  But  of  the  process  itself,  we  have  only  doubtful  tradi- 
tions, in  which  the  mythical  element  still  predominates.  The 
first  great  fact  to  be  accounted  for  is  the  Dorian  conquest  of  the 
greater  part  of  Peloponnesus. 

That  peninsula  was  then  held,  in  the  manner  already  described, 
by  the  Achseans  in  the  east  and  south,  the  jEolians  in  the  west, 
the  lonians  on  the  north  coast,  and  the  Arcadian  Pelasgians  in  the 
centre.*  The  two  latter  i*aces  are  as  yet  of  no  political  importance. 
The  .£oIians  had  the  powerful  kingdom  of  Pylos ;  while  those  of 
Argos,  Sparta,  and  Corinth  held  the  precedence  over  the  other 
Achsean  kingdoms.  In  the  legend  of  Hercules,  the  Iiero  is  de- 
prived of  his  inheritance  of  the  Argive  kiogdom  by  Eurystheus. 
The  Heracleides,  his  descendants,  made  several  efforts  to  recover 
their  birthright,  till  their  leader,  Hyllus,  the  son  of  Hercules,  fell 
in  single  combat  with  the  chieftain  of  Tegea.f  They  then' bound 
thCToaelves  not  to  renew  the  attempt  for  a  hundred  years.  At  the 
end  of  that  period,  the  great  grand-sons  of  Hyllus,  Temenus,  Cres- 
phontes,  and  Aristodemus,  obtained  the  aid  of  the  Dorians,  who 
were  bound  by  an  old  obligation  for  services  rendered  by  Hercules* 
They  crossed  the  narrow  mouth  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf  from  the 
port  of  NanpactuB,:]:  guided  by  Oxylus,  king  of  the  ^tolians. 
One  decisive  victory  over  Tisamenus,  the  grandson  of  Agamemnon, 
made  them  masters  of  the  Achsean  kingdoms  of  .Peloponnesus. 
Their  conquests  were  divided  into  three  lots ;  the  kingdoms  of 
Ai^gos  and  Sparta,  and  the  territory  of  Messenia,  which  seems  to 
have  been  a  dependency  of  the  .^lian  kingdom  of  Pylos.  Argos 
fell  by  lot  to  Temenus,  Messenia  to  Cresphontes,  and  Sparta  to 
the  twin  sons  of  Aristodemus,  who  had  himself  been  killed  by 
lightning  at  Ifaupactus.  It  was  not  till  the  following  generation 
that  Corinth  was  conquered  by  the  Dorians  under  an  Heraclid 
prince,  who  had  not  taken  part  in  the  iirst  invasion.  The  con- . 
querors  gradually  subdued  most  of  the  surrounding  states,  and  so 
laid  a  foundation  for  the  later  territorial  division  of  Peloponnesus, 
which  our  ordinary  maps  exhibit ;.  but  it  would  be  a  gross  eiTor 

*  The  Pelasgians  seem  also  to  have  poflsessed  a  conaiderable  portion  of  the  eastern 


f  From  what  foUowB,  it  is  dear  that  this  event  was  conceived  of  as  anterior  to  -the 
9e^  War. 

X  So  called  from  their  building  their  ships  there. 
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to  conceive  of  their  kiDgdoms  as  corresponding  to  Argolis,  Laconia, 
and  Messenia.  The  .^lian  kingdom  of  Pylos  was  absorbed  in 
the  Dorian  state  of  Messenia ;  but  the  northern  part  of  the  west- 
em  coast  remained  iEolian.  This  district  was  given  to  the  .£olian 
Oxylus,  as  the  reward  of  his  services ;  and  his  followers,  who  ex- 
pelled or  absorbed  the  old  Epeans,  became  known  by  the  name 
of  Eleans.  This  conquest,  which  is  known  in  hi»toiy  as  the 
Return  of  the  Heraclids,  or  the  Dorian  Migration,  is  placed  by 
Thncydides  eighty  years  after  the  Trojan  War.*  The  epoch  prob- 
ably depends  entirely  on  the  calculation  of  generatioDS,  and  it 
cannot  be  regarded  as  of  any  authority.  The  legendary  talc  is  the 
dress  which  national  pride  gave  to  a  real  conquest  effected  by 
the  Dorian  race,  probably  in  the  course  of  several  generations ; 
and  the  part  taken  in  it  by  the  IIei*aclids  is  a  device  to  connect 
the  new  possessors  with  the  ancient  glories  of  the  Achsean  kings 
and  heroes. 

The  legend  represents  the  Dorian  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  as 
the  cause  of  the  other  great  changes  in  the  Hellenic  world.  The 
Achseans,  expelled  from  the  south  and  east  of  Peloponnesus,  fell 
back  upon  the  northern  coast,  driving  out  the  lonians,  and  formed 
a  confederacy  of  twelve  cities,  which  only  emerged  into  political 
importance  in  a  later  agcf  The  dispossessed  lonians  found  refuge 
with  their  brethren  of  the  same  race  in  Attica,  a  country  which 
also  gave  asylum  to  other  peoples  driven  out  from  their  homes  by 
the  Dorian  conquests  in  northern  Greece.  The  rugged  peninsula 
of  Attica  was  unequal  to  support  its  increased  numbers,  and  a 
great  migration  was  organized  under  the  sons  of  Codrus,  the  last 
king  of  Athens.:j:  The  emigrants  planted  colonies  upon  most  of 
the  Cyclades,  and  finally  settled  on  the  shores  of  Lydia,  from  the 
Hermus  to  the  Mseander.  In  this  fertile  region,  upon  a  coast 
abounding  with  fine  harbours,  they  established  a  confederacy  <rf 
twelve  cities,  with  a  common  centre  of  union  at  the  Panionium, 
or  Temple  of  Poseidon,  on  Mount  Mycale.    Their  settlements 

*  B.C.  1104,  according  to  the  common  reckoning. 

f  It  ia  obTiouB  that  the  small  territory  on  the  coast  could  scarcely  receive  all  the 
expelled  AchsDana ;  and,'  accordingly,  the  legends  carried  some  of  them  to  the  coast  of  . 
Asia  Minor.  From  the  correspondence  between  the  twelve  Ionian  cities  on  this  coast 
and  the  twelve  Achsean  cities  that  succeeded  them,  as  well  as  from  other  indications, 
it  is  still  a  question  whether  we  may  not  regard  the  AdisMms  as  representing  the  old 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  before  the  distinction  into  the  Achsean  and  Ionian  races  had 
been  establiahed. 

X  The  change  by  which  the  monarchy  expired  with  Codms   will   b«  related 
presently. 
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included  the  large  islands  of  Chios  and  Samos.  The  complet 
establishment  of  these  colonies  is  placed  by  the  chronologers  sixt; 
years  after  the  Dorian  migration,  and  140  after  the  Trojan  War  ;^ 
but  we  have  no  means  of  calculating  the  period  it  really  occupied 

Tho  lonians  had  been  preceded  by  another  body  of  colonists 
who  had  settled  ftirther  to  the  north,  along  the  coast  of  Mysia 
These  are  called  JEk)liaas ;  but  the  tradition  represents  them  as 
to  a  great  extent,  Achseans,  driven  out  of  Peloponnesus  by  th< 
Dorian '  invasion,  under  princes  of  the  house  of  Agamemnon. 
They  betook  themselves  first  to  Bceotia,  where  a  great  revolution 
had  taken  place  twenty  years  earlier ;  the  Boeotians,  who  were  a 
Thessalian  people,, of  the  JEolian  race,  having  expelled  the  oldex 
.^Eolian.  inhabitants,  and  given  their  own  name  to  the  country. 
Many  both  of  the  old  and  new  inhabitants  joined  in  the  expedi- 
tion,  which  sailed  from  Aulis  in  Euboea,  first  to  the  island  of 
Lesbos,  where  they  founded  six  cities,  and  then  to  the  opposite 
mainland.  In  the  district  from  the  foot  of  Ida  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Hermus,  the  .i£olians  formed  a  ^^  dodecapolis,"  like  that  of 
the  loniang ;  but  always  vastly  inferior  in  political  power,  and 
ultimately  subordinate  to  the  latter.f  The  ^olians  of  Lesbos, 
however,  achieved  the  supreme  distinction  of  founding  the  school 
of  lyric  poetry,  which  boasts  the  names  of  Sappho  and  Alcseus. 

In  harmony  with  the  preceding  legends,  the  Dorian  colonies 
in  the  south-western  comer  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  adjacent  islands 
are  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Dorian  chieftains,  who,  in  the 
general  unsettlement  naturally  connected  with  the  conquest  of 
Peloponnestis,  either  obtained  no  sufScient  share  of  the  spoil,  or 
were  led  onward  by  the  spirit  of  adventure.  Althsdmenes,  a  prince 
of  Argos,  led  a  body  of  colonists  composed  both  of  Dorians  and 
of  the  conquered  Achseans,  first  to  Crete,  and  then  to  the  island 
of  Rhodes,  where  they  built  Lindus,  lalysus,  and  Camirus.  These 
three  cities,  with^that  of  Cos,  on  the  island  of  the  same  name,  anc 
Cnidus  and  Halicamassus  on  the  mainland,  formed  the  Doriar 
Hexapolis  of  Caria.  These  Dorian  colonies  were  of  little  import 
ance  in  comparison  with  the  Ionian  and  JSolian ;  and  we  have 
already  seen  that  Halicamassus  and  Cnidus  became  in  a  grea 
degree  Carian.  Crete  is  said  to  have  been  colonized  from  Sparta 
as  well  as  from  Areos,  by  a  mixture  of  Dorian  and  Achaean  set 
tiers ;  and  to  this  is  attributed  the  likeness  of  the  Cretan  institu 

*  B.C.  1044  of  the  oommon  computation. . 

f  Smyrna,  the  greatest  of  the  twelve  j£olian  cities,  was  early  transferred  from  th 
^lian  to  the  Ionian  Confederacy,  leaving  only  eleven  cities  to  the  former. 
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tions  to  those  establisLed  at  Sparta  by  Lycurgns.  Of  the  other 
colonies  planted  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  it  will  he 
more  satisfactory  to  speak  when  we  come  to  take  a  survey  of  the 
Hellenic  world  in  the  historic  times. 

Tliese  legends,  however  imaginary  in  their  details,  exhibit  an 
actual  result  which  may  be  described  as  follows.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  mythical  age,  the  two  dominant  races  of  the  Hellenic  world 
were  the  Achseans  and  JEolians,  the  Dorians  being  but  a  small 
tribe  in  ]!Torthem  Greece,  and  the  lonians  being  politically  eclipsed, 
or  nearly  so,  by  the  Achseaus.  At  its  close  these  relations  are 
reversed.  The  Dorians,  repeating  the  part  of  their  Hellenic  ances- 
tors, conquered  the  greater  part  both  of  Northern  Greece  and  the 
Peloponnesus.  The  j£olians,  who  remained  in  both  divisions  of  the 
country,  were  either  so  hemmed  in  or  so  far  distant  (as  in  Thessaly) 
from  the  chief  centres  of  activity,  as  to  have  little  weiglit  in  the 
politics  of  Greece.  The  Achseans,  excepting  the  twelve  cities  along 
the  coast  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  had  been  so  completely  absorbed 
into  other  races,  as  almost  to  lose  their  very  name.  Tlie  lonians 
had  extended  their  name  in  a  manner  which  augured  their  future 
greatness.  Laying  hold  of  the  continent  by  the  land  of  Attica, 
which  projects  into  the  sea,  their  maritime  possessions  extended 
in  a  sort  of  belt  encircling  the  JSgsean,  across  to  their  Asiatic 
colonies ;  and  how  completely  these  gradually  came  to  take  the  lead 
also  of  the  Asiatic  .^lians  we  have  seen  in  relating  the  conquest  by 
the  Persians.*  The  energetic  and  mobile  temperament  of  the  lonians 
disposed  them  to  use  these  advantages,  by  pursuing  commerce  and 
maritime  adventure,  and  learning  the  arts  and  refinements  of  life 
from  the  more  cultivated  Asiatics.  Here  were  the  materials  of  that 
great  maritime  empire,  which  was  afterwards  founded  under  the 
supremacy  of  Athens.  Thus,  even  at  this  early  age,  the  state  of  the 
Hellenic  world  seemed  to  portend  the  time  when  it  would  bedivided 
and  convulsed  by  a  great  contest  for  supremacy  between  the  Dorian 
and  Ionian  races.  How  this  inevitable  struggle  was  brought  on 
by  the  peculiar  institutions  and  tempers  of  the  two  peoples,  will 
soon  become  apparent ;  and  we  shall  see  how  the  catastrophe  was 
postponed  by  the  glorious  and  successful  union  of  nearly  all 
Greece  iu  defence  of  the  common  liberty  against  the  ambition  of 
Persia.  Meanwhile  we  have  to  pass  from  the  darkness  of  the 
mythica],  and  the  twilight  of  the  traditional  age,  to  the  full  light 
of  that  real  history  which  is  recorded  by  credible  witnesses. 

*  See  chap,  z.,  pp.  278 — 4. 
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For  reasons  which  we  cannot  stay  to  discuss,  the  beginning  of 
the  historical  age  of  Greece  is  now  placed  at  the  First  Olympiad^ 
or  the  midsummer  of  b.o.  776.  This  epoch  is  the  beginning  of 
that  consecutive  chronology,  which  the  Greeks  reckoned  by  the 
series  of  victors  in  the  foot-race  at  the  quadrennial  festival  of 
Olympian  Jove  near  Elis.*  The  very  fact  of  this  record  being 
regularly  kept  would  suggest,  $is  in  the  case  of  other  annals,  a 
further  record  of  the  most  memorable  events  of  each  successive 
year ;  and  the  knowledge  that  exact  chronological  computation  was 
now  established  among  the  Greeks  gives  us  a  new  ground  of  con- 
fidence in  their  statements  of  historic  facts.  Of  course  it  is  not 
meant  that  all  alleged  events  preceding  the  precise  date  of  b.o. 
776  are  to  be  discredited  as  being  mythical,  or  that  the  mythical 
element  disappears  suddenly  from  history  at  this  date ;  but  simply 
that  this  is  the  epoch  at  which  we  begin  to  have  a  new  security 
for  historical  accuracy.  And  it  may  be  well,  in  passing,  to  remind 
the  reader  how  entirely  the  point  of  division  between  the  mythical 
and  historical  periods  differs  in  different  countries.  Our  own  coun^ 
try  has  a  mythical  period  between  the  departure  of  the  Bomans  in 
▲•D.  446  and  the  establishment  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms ; 
and,  so  far  as  this  one  consideration  goes,  a  sceptical  historian 
has  no  more  right  to  discredit  all  primeval  history  before  the  first 
Olympiad,  than  an  Englishman  would  have  to  reject  all  ancient 
history  before  the  time  when  that  of  his  country  becomes  trust- 
worthy. It  remains  for  us  to  collect  into  one  condensed  vie^ 
what  is  known  of  the  Grecian  states  and  colonies  down  to  the 
period  of  that  collision  with  Persia,  which  was  begun  by  the 
revolt  of  the  Ionian  colonies  from  Darius  in  b.o.  500. 

And  first,  to  speak  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  it  must  not  be 
supposed,  from  the  stress  we  have  laid  on  the  independence  of  the 
several  states,  that  they  were  so  many  disconnected  units  scat- 
tered over  the  surface  of  Greece.    It  is  true  that  they  had  not 

*  In  the  language  of  the  Greeks  themflelvefl,  the  (Mympic  games  were  said  to  recur 
tyerj  fifth  year :  for  instance,  the  Olympic  festival  of  b.o.  776  at  midsummer  began 
the  Jbnt  jeu  of  the  first  Olympiad ;  the  midsmnmer  of  b.o.  775  begui  the  9ee<md 
year  of  the  same  Olympiad ;  that  of  b.o.  774,  the  third  year ;  that  of  b.o.  77S,  the 
fourth  year :  then  the  following  Olympic  festival,  at  midsummer  b.c.  772,  began  the 
^ftk  year  of  the  whole  series,  which  was  also  the  Jirtt  of  the  second  Olympiad.  So 
in  Greek  **  every  third  year^  means  what  we  express  by  **  every  other  year,"  or 
'^  eTery  two  years."  Even  in  English  it  is  more  exact  to  say  that  the*  Olympic  festival 
recurred  everjffmr  yean  than  every  fourth  year.  It  is  of  great  importance,  in  transkthig 
Greek  chronological  reckonings,  to  remember  that  the  years  began  at  midsummer.  The 
first  year  of  the  first  Olympiad  corresponds,  not  to  b.c.  776,  but  to  b,c.  77f ;  and  so  of 
therest 
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yet  discovered  the  grand  deyice  of  federalism,  whicli  they  were 
long  after  the  first  to  develop  in  the  celebrated  Achsean  League. 
But  we  know  of  no  period  at  which  they  regarded  themflelves 
otherwise  than  as  one  nation.  They  prided  themselves  on  their 
common  Hellenic  blood,  and  the  expressive  name  harbarian 
marked  their  aversion  for  all  who  did  not  speak  their  own  bean- 
tiful  langaage.*  Their  common  religion  was  a  still  closer  tie, 
and  developed  institutions  which  may  be  said  to  have  made  the 
Hellenic  nation  a  social  though  not  a  political  federation.  These 
were  the  Amphictyonies,  and  the  four  great  national  festivals, 
witli  their  public  games.  The  Amphictyoniesf  were  associations 
of  neighbouring  cities  or  tribes  for  the  performance  of  common 
religious  rites.  The  many  lesser  meetings  of  this  kind  were 
gradually  eclipsed  by  the  renowned  Amphictyonic  Conncil  of 
Northern  Greece,  which  was  also  one  of  the  most  ancient. 
Among  its  twelve  tribes  we  find  most  of  the  great  Hellenic  races, 
Thessalians,  Bceotians,  Dorians,  lonians,  Achaeans,  on  a  par  with 
those  afterwards  of  the  second  order,  Locrians  and  Phocians,  and 
with  others  which  sank  into  complete  insignificance.  Its  great 
centre  was  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  of  which  the  Amphic- 
tyons  were  the  sworn  guardians.  Tt^ey  met  at  Delphi  in  the 
spring,  and  in  the  autumn  at  Thermopylse,  at  the  temple  of 
Demeter,  the  impersonation  of  the  teeming  earth  in  the  old 
mythology.  It  was  from  the  wealth  of  the  Delphian  temple,  and 
the  fame  of  its  oracle,  that  the  Amphictyons  derived  their  import* 
ance  in  Grecian  histoiy.  The  public  action  of  the  Amphictyons, 
in  early  times,  related  only  to  matters  of  religion,  but  their  union 
tended  to  mitigate  that  ferocity  which  war  is  sure  to  assume  when 
it  is  waged  between  neighbouring  states  of  the  same  race.  It 
was  a  part  of  their  oath,  that  "  they  would  not  destroy  any  city 
of  the  Amphictyons,  nor  cut  off  its  streams  in  war  or  peace.'' 

Of  the  working  of  the  Amphictyonic  Council  in  peace  we  know 
but  little.  When  the  Delphic  temple  was  burnt,  in  b.o.  548,  they 
contracted  with  the  wealthy  Attic  family  of  the  Alcmseonids  for 
its  rebuilding.     At  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  they 

*  The  word  seema  from  the  first  to  have  signified  one  who  spoke  not  merely  a  for- 
eign, but  an  uncouth  tongue ;  and  to  a  Greek  ear  all  foreign  tongues  were  more  or  leas 
uncouth.  In  Latin,  the  word  naturally  acquired  an  application  to  the  nations  beyond 
the  confines  of  the  Roman  empire :  and  as  these  were,  for  the  most  part,  wild  and  sav- 
age, the  term  easily  passed  into  its  modem  sense. 

f  The  most  probable  derivation  Is  from  a  word  ^gnifying  nsighbourt  or  ihow  dwU- 
ing  round  some  particular  centre. 
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waged  a  ten  years'  war  against  the  port  of  Girrha,  on  the  Corinthian 
Gulf,  on  account  of  the  exactions  to  which  the  Delphic  pilgrims 
who  landed  there  were  subject.  They  at  last  took  the  city  by  the 
aid  of  the  Athenians,  razed  it  to  the  ground,  and  consecrated  the 
rich  Crissfiean  plain  to  Apollo,  with  curses  on  any  one  who  should 
cultirate  it.  This  was  the  "  First  Sacred  War ''  (b.c.  595—585). 
In  the  crisis  of  the  Persian  wars,  the  Amphiclyons  came  forward 
as  the  representatives  of  Greece,  but  still  only  in  their  religious 
character,  by  setting  a  price  upon  the  head  of  Ephialtes,  the  betrayer 
of  the  pass  of  Thermopylse.  When  they  reappear  in  the  last  and 
fatal  crisis  of  Greek  freedom,  in  the  Second*  and  Thirdf  Sacred 
Wars,  it  was  but  to  sacrifice  liberty  to  the  Macedonian.  Their 
election  of  Philip  to  conduct  the  war  of  all  Greece  against  Persia 
forms  the  one  great  instance  of  their  assuming  to  act  politically 
for  the  whole  country.  And  thus  the  Amphictyons  only  attained 
the  position  of  a  political  council  as  the  last  step  in  preparing 
Greece  for  subjugation.  Well  might  the  free  Hellenic  states  be 
jealous  of  centralized  authority. 

Of  the  garner  connected  with  the  four  great  religious  festivals 
of  Greece^  the  Olympic,  Pythian,  Isthmian,  and  Nemean,  there  ia 
no  need  to  speak  at  length :  their  general  character  is  so  well 
known,  and  their  details  belong  to  works  on  Greek  antiquities. 
The  Olympic  and  Pythian  festivals  were  celebrated  every  four 
years, — ^the  former  at  Olympia,  the  temple  and  demesne  of  Olym- 
pian Jove  near  Elis,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Eleans.  The 
date  of  their  foundation  is  lost  in  the  darkness  of  the  mythical 
age :  that  of  their  revival  by  Iphitus,  king  of  Elis,  forms  the  era 
of  Greek  chronological  reckoning  (b.o.  776).  The  Pythian  games 
were  held  in  the  third  year  of  each  Olympiad,  on  the  Crissaean  plain, 
where  they  were  founded  by  the  Amphictyons  in  honour  of  Apollo, 
after  the  destruction  of  Cirrha  (b.o.  585).  The  oth^  two  were  hdd 
every  two  years ;  the  Isthmian  by  the  Corinthians,  on  the  Isthmus, 
in  honor  of  Poseidon ;  the  Nemean  by  the  Argives,$  in  the  valley 
of  Nemea.  The  great  feature  of  all  these  festivals  was  those 
^^  G^mes,"  or,  as  the  Greeks  called  them,  '^  Contests,'^  in  which 
prizes  were  awarded  to  the  tictors  in  athletic  exercises,  in  foot  and 
horse  and  chariot  races,  in  music  and  poetry.  The  prizes  were  of 
no  intrinsic  value,  a  mere  garland  placed  as  a  crown  on  the  victor's 

*  Also  called  the  Phodan  War,  b.c.  860—846. 

f  B.C.  889 — 888. 

X  They  succeeded  the  citizens  of  GleonaB  in  the  presidency. 
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head,  of  variouB  materials  at  the  different  games.  The  Olympic 
crown  was  of  wild  olive,  cut  from  the  sacred  tree  which  was  said 
to  have  been  planted  by  Hercules.  But  this  simple  cbaplet 
carried  with  it  deathless  fame.  The  Greek  who  was  proclaimed  a 
victor  at  Olympia  ranked  at  once  as  the  greatest  man  of  the  whole 
Hellenic  race.  His  statue  was  erected  in  the  sacred  grove  called 
Altis ;  his  praises  were  sung  by  poets ;  he  was  conducted  in  pro- 
cession to  his  own  city,  where  special  honours  and  immunities 
awaited  him ;  his  fellow-citizens  added  substantial  rewards  to  the 
olive  wreath;  and  he  was  held  to  have  conferred  the  truest 
nobility  on  his  family.  The  royal  and  noble  houses  throughout 
Greece  were  as  ambitious  of  these  honours  as  the  humblest  citi- 
zens ;  and  they  were  alike  open  to  all,  from  every  part  of  the  world 
where  the  Hellenic  race  existed.  As  a  means  of  national  union,  the 
Olympic  games  were  scarcely  less  powerful  than  the  great  Jewidi 
feasts.''^  In  addition  to  the  community  of  sentiment  cherished  by 
the  games  themselves,  the  concourse  that  they  brought  together 
afforded  the  means  of  commercial,  social,  and  literary  intercourse, 
the  more  effective  because  directly  personal.  Even  newspapers 
cannot  speak  with  a  living  voice,  exchange  question  and  answer 
while  the  thought  is  still  fresh,  and  look  face  into  face.  In  the 
booths  around  the  plain  of  Olympia,  merchants  exchanged  the  rode 
wares  they  had  brought  from  the  banks  of  the  Tanais  and  tlie 
Bhone  against  the  rich  products  of  Asia  and  Africa.  The  social 
and  political  condition  of  the  various  states  of  the  mother  country, 
of  her  farthest  colonies,  and  of  the  barbarian  nations  around  them, 
might  be  compared.  Teachers  of  philosophy  discussed  the  theories 
which  sprang  up  in  Athens  and  Italian  Greece.  Poets  and  histo- 
rians read  aloud,  in  all  their  freshness,  the  immortal  works,  which 
we  only  half  admire  for  want  of  such  a  hearing.  Such  intercourse, 
too,  must  have  tended  powerfully  to  maintain  that  likeness  in  man- 
ners and  modes  of  thought,  which  formed  another  bond  of  Hellenic 
union.  With  all  this,  however,  as  has  been  said  before,  ihere  was 
no  political  unity  throughout  Greece ;  there  was  scarcely  even  the 
sentiment  of  patriotism  for  Greece  as  a  land.  The  devotion  of  the 
Greek  was  to  his  city,  the  interests  of  which  were  often  permitted 
to  outweigh  the  common  welfare  of  the  nation.  We  shall  soon 
see  how  difficult  and  how  imperfect  was  the  union  even  against 
the  pressing  danger  of  subjugation  by  Persia ;  how  soon  it  was 

*  The  same  may  be  said,  in  a  somewhat  lesser  degree,  of  the  other  festirala,  es|» 
dally  the  Pythian. 
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diBBolved ;  and  with  what  an  internecine  strife  the  leading  states 
and  different  races  contended  for  the  mastery,  till  they  sank 
together  under  the  Macedonian  supremacy. 

Turning  from  the  whole  nation  to  the  separate  states,  we  must 
be  content  with  a  brief  survey  of  their  progress  to  the  condition 
in  which  we  find  them  at  the  epoch  of  the  Persian  Wars.  To  trace 
the  annals  of  each  in  detail  is  the  province  of  a  special  history  of 
Greece.  Homer  describes  the  Argives,  whose  capital  was  then  at 
Mycense,  as  the  dominant  Achsean  state  of  Peloponnesus,  the 
next  being  Lacedsemon  under  a  king  of  the  same  family.  This 
order  of  procedure  lasted  after  the  Dorian  conquest.  Argos  was 
the  first  state ;  Sparta  the  second ;  Messenia,  which  had  absorbed 
the  ^olian  kingdom  of  Pylos,  the  third.  Argos  was  at  the  head 
of  a  powerftil  confederacy  of  cities  in  the  north-east  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, including  also  the  island  of  ^gina.  She  emerges  to  our 
view,  near  the  banning  of  the  historic  age,  under  a  powerful 
king,  the  Heraclid  Pheidon,  the  first  of  those  rulers  who  set  up 
the  irresponsible  governments  which  the  Greeks  called  Tyran- 
nies. To  him  is  ascribed  the  first  coinage  of  silver  and  copper 
money  in  Greece,  and  the  introduction  of  the  earliest  standard  of 
weights  and  measures,  which  was  called  the  ^ginetan,  probably 
because  it  became  generally  known  through  the  commerce  of  the 
island."*  Having  been  called  in  to  aid  tiie  people  of  Pisa  in  a 
contest  with  those  of  Elis  for  the  presidency  of  the  Olympic 
games,  Pheidon  assumed  that  dignity  to  himself.  Sparta  resented 
the  usurpation ;  and  the  defeat  of  Pheidon  in  the  ensuing  confiict 
seems  to  have  entailed  the  fall  of  the  Argive  supremacy.  He 
flourished  about  the  eighth  Olympiad  (b.c.  747). 

Sparta,  which  succeeded  to  the  supremacy,  had  been  trained  for 
the  eminence  which  she  so  long  held  among  the  Dorian  states  by 
the  institutions  of  Lycurgus.  Though  the  great  legislator's  public 
appearance  is  assigned  to  the  epoch  of  the  Olympiads  (b.c.  776), 
the  events  of  his  life  have  something  of  a  mythical  complexion, 
besides  a  suspicious  resemblance  to  the  details  of  the  life  of  Solon. 
These  incidents,  however,  are  quite  unimportant,  in  comparison 
with  the  institutions  which  bore  his  name.  Their  great  object  was 
to  convert  the  citizens  of  Sparta  into  a  sort  of  military  family, 
united  by  the  closest  social  bonds,  trained  in  the  severest  discipline, 

*  The  other  eariy  sUndard  wm  the  Euboic^  on  which  the  Attic  wm  founded.  Be* 
speeting  the  relations  of  these  systems  to  each  other,  and  their  probable  derivation  from 
Babylonia,  see  the  articles  oo  weights,  measares,  and  money,  in  Smithes  XHetionary  of 
AntiguUieM^  2d  edition. 
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and  governed  by  a  close  oligarchy,  though  still  under  the  form  of 
th^  ancient  monarchy.  The  first  object  of  this  conBtitution  was 
to  maintain  the  power  of  the  small  body  of  Dorian  invaders,  whose 
successes  had  made  them  masters  of  a  much  more  numerous  popu- 
lation. Its  effect  was  to  build  up  a  state  which  resisted  those 
usui'pations  of  tyrants  and  those  advances  of  democracy,  by  which 
all  the  other  Grecian  cities  were  revolutionized  one  after  the  other, 
and  to  form  military  power  fit  to  gain,  and,  so  far  as  mere  force 
could  do  it,  to  hold  the  supremacy  of  Greece. 

.  The  foundation  of  political  rights  at  liaceddemon  was  laid  in  the 
original  conquest  by  the  Dorian  invaders.  Their  descendants,  the 
J^wrtanSj  alone  possessed  the  citizenship,  and  were  originally 
equal  in  their  personal  rights.  They  possessed  the  greater  portion 
of  the  land,  which  was  tilled  for  tiem  by  the  Helots ;  for  they 
disdained  alike  the  pursuits  of  agriculture  and  commerce.  Besiding 
in  the  city,  they  passed  their  lives  together  according  to  the  disci- 
pline of  Lycurgus,  and  ate  at  the  common  tables  to  which  each  con- 
tributed his  share.  We  need  not  stay  to  describe  the  well-known 
discipline  by  which,  from  early  boyhood,  the  Spartans  were  trained 
to  endure  hunger,  cold,  and  pain,  and  hardened  in  heart  as  well  as 
body  by  the  most  cruel  sufferings.  That  discipline  was  the  very 
type  of  stoicism,  long  before  the  name  was  used  for  a  system  of 
philosophy, — ^the  concentration  of  human  power  by  a  self-sacrifice 
involving  the  extinction  of  some  of  the  highest  virtues. 

**  To  suffer  as  to  do 
"  Their  strength  was  equal ;  ** 

but  to  strength  they  sacrificed  all  that  was  graceful  and  amiable, 
and  much  of  what  was  truly  beneficent.  Even  in  its  best  aspect, 
the  fruit  of  their  discipline  was  only  for  themselves.  They  have 
left  to  after  times  the  admiration  which  self-sacrifice  always 
demands,  the  renown  of  Hieir  warlike  exploits,  and  above  all  the 
glories  of  ThermopylsB ;  their  example  has  fanned  the  flame  of 
heroic  self-devotion  in  every  age;  and  this  is  no  small  praise. 
But  their  influence  has  been  next  to  nothing  on  the  progress  of 
civilization,  arts,  letters,  and  free  political  life.  Hard  and  rude 
in  manners  and  temper,  proud,  overbearing,  and  despotic,  all  the 
sufferii^  that  tihiey  endured  and  inflicted  ended  in  the  possession 
of  power  and  the  praise  of  heroic  fortitude ;  but  the  heart  beneath 
was  hollow.  The  Spartan  boy,  who  with  unflinching  coun^ 
suffered  t^he  concealed  fox  to  gnaw  out  his  vitals,  was  no  bad 
emblem  of  the  state  itself. 
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No  place  was  allowed  in  the  Spartan  discipline  to  the  graces  of 
Uteratare,  from  the  very  reason  that  ^'  they  soften  men's  maimers, 
nor  suffer  them  to  be  fierce."  Oratory  was  held  in  special  con- 
tempt, as  a  waste  of  time  and  breath,,  and  philosophy  was  super- 
seded by  those  sententioos  maxims,  the  brevity  of  which  we  still 
describe  as  Laconic.  Music  indeed  formed,  as  throughout  all 
Oreece,  an  essential  part  of  education ;  but  it  was  confined  to  the 
religious  hymns,  the  heroic  poems  of  Homer,  and  warnsonga  like 
those  with  which  Tyrtseus  animated  their  courage  in  the  second 
Messenian  War.  It  Avas  at  Sparta  that  Terpander  founded  the 
earliest  school  of  Greek  music ;  but  when  he  ventured  to  convei*t 
the  ancient  tetrachord  into  a  heptachord,  the  Ephors  are  said  to 
have  cut  the  new  strings  ofi^  his  lyre.  Commerce  was  forbidden  to 
the  Spartan  citizens,  equally  with  the  luxuries  procured  by  it.  L*on 
money  alone  was  allowed  for  their  few  trading  transactions ;  but 
the  prohibition  of  the  precious  metals  only  excited  the  avarice  of 
the  Spartans,  whose  public  men  were  the  most  venal  in  all  Greece. 

Besides  the  Spartan  citizens,  the  Lacedsemonian  name  embraced 
the  Permdy*  or  inhabitants  of  the  country  districts  of  Laconia, 
who  are  supposed  to  have  been  chiefiy  the  remnant  of  the  old 
AohsBan  population,  but  mixed  with  Dorians  of  a  class  inferior  to 
the  full  citizens.  Though  excluded  from  political  power,  they 
were  free.  They  possessed  a  portion  of  the  land,  and  were  tlio 
only  class  engaged  in  commerce  and  manufactures.  Below  them 
were  the  Hdots^  a  class  whose  unfortunate  condition  passed 
into  a  proverb.  The  intensely  bitter  feeling  between  them  and 
the  Spartans  was  a  gradual  growth,  though  its  seeds  existed  in 
their  relations  from  the  first.  They  were  pure  Greeks,  reduced  to 
servitude  by  conquest,  as  the  penalty  of  their  obstinate  resistance, 
when  the  other  Achaeans  submitted  to  the  Dorian  invaders. 
Their  condition  was  that  of  serfs  bound  to  the  soil,  like  the 
viUeina  of  the  middle  ages,  dwelling  with  their  families  on  the 
lands  wliich  they  farmed  at  a  rent  under  the  Spartan  proprietors. 
They  attended  their  masters  to  tbe^  field  as  Ught-anned  troops 
and  they  seem  never  to  have  been  bought  or  sold  as  slaves.  Tliey 
were  regarded  as  the  property  of  the  state,  and  could  obtain  free- 
dom by  good  service  in  war ;  but,  in  that  case,  they  formed  a 
separate  class,  under  a  distinct  name,  the  effect  of  which  on 
their  condition  may  be  compared  to  the  mark  of  colour  on  a  free 
negro  in  America.    Their  fixed  positions  as  cultivators  of  the  soil 

*  The  name,  idiioh  was  not  peculiar  to  Laconia,  signifies  "  dwellers  round  "  the 
lity. 
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made  their  lot  better  than  common  slavery ;  but  their  hanghtj 
masters  could  not  refrain  from  heaping  wanton  insults  upon 
their  rustic  serfs,  whose  resentment  was  inflamed  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  their  former  condition  as  free  Greeks.  Hence  came 
all  the  atrocities  of  servile  revolts  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  the  cruelties  prompted  by  an  ever-present  fear.  The 
Spartan  "  Crypteia"  is  no  soUtary  example  in  the  hifltory  of  the 
world  of  the  attempt  to  find  some  relief  from  such  fears  in  a 
system  of  indiscriminate  massacre.*  Sometimes,  however,  it  was 
found  convenient  to  use  their  services  in  war  as  full-armed  soldiers, 
and  they  were  then  usually  emancipated.  The  existence  of  such 
a  class  of  serfs  in  a  free  state  is  always  found  to  react  upon  the 
character  of  their  masters,  enhancing,  it  may  be,  their  pride  in 
their  own  freedom,  but  preventing  that  freedom  from  rising  to  the 
highest  type  of  genuine  liberty. 

The  government  of  Sparta  was  framed  in  the  same  jealous  and 
exclusive  spirit  as  her  social  institutions.  All  political  power  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Spartans,  who  are  said  to  have  amounted,  in 
the  time  of  Lycurgus  to  about  9000  men.f  They  formed  the 
Ecclmaj  or  assembly  of  the  people,  a  body  possessed  of  as  little 
power  as  in  the  heroic  age.  The  Senate,  or  body  of  Elders,  com- 
posed of  thirty  members,  not  under  sixty  years  of  age,  and  elected 
for  life,  replaced  the  Council  of  the  Homeric  kings.  They  were  a 
real  deliberative  assembly,  and  were  also  judges  in  all  capital 
charges  against  a  Spartan.  At  the  head  of  the  state,  at  least 
nominally,  were  the  two  kings,  who  were  also  numbered  among 
the  thirty  senators.  They  performed  the  functions  of  the  heroic 
kings,  commanding  the  armies,  and  offering  the  public  sacrifices ; 
and,  long  after  flieir  power  was  restricted,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
they  retained  its  form,  and  were  held  in  high  reverence  as  the 
descendants  of  Hercules.  "We  have  seen  that  the  existence  of  two 
kings  at  Sparta  was  explained  by  the  tradition  of  their  descent 
from  Euiysthenes  and  Procles,'  the  twin  sons  of  the  Heraclid 
Aristodemus.    However  this  may  have  been,  the  division  of  the 

*  The  Crypleia  was .  a  ueeret  nrviee^  entrusted  by  the  Ephors  to  choeen  Spaiiin 
youths,  who  went  forth  with  their  dagger  and  their  necessary  food,  hiding  during  the 
day,  and  in  the  night  stabbing  any  Helots  whom  they  met  in  the  roads. 

t  The  statement  that  Lycurgus  divided  the  land  of  Sparta  into  9000  equal  lots  for 
the  Spartans,  and  the  rest  of  Laconia  into  80,000  for  the  Periceci,  however  incredible  as 
to  the  main  facts,  implies  a  tradition^  estimate  of  the  relative  numbers  of  the  two 
cksses.  The  Spartans  declined  rapidfy  in  number.  In  the  time  of  Aristotle  there 
were  only  1000,  and  in  that  of  Ag^  only  700  full  citizens,  of  whom  100  possessed  all 
the  land. 
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rojal  power  payed  the  way  for  that  new  authority  which,  is  the 
peculiar  chai*acteristic  of  the  Spartan  polity.  The  institution  of 
the  Ephors  is  ascribed  to  Lycurgus^  but  it  wds  probably  a  later 
encroachment,  which  only  superseded  the  royal  power  by  gradual 
steps.  The  Ephors  were  a  Committee  of  Five,  elected  annually 
by  the  assembly  of  the  people,  and  exercising  the  whole  executive 
power  at  home  and  abroad,  secretly  and  without  responsibility. 
They  even  arrested  the  kings,  and  fined  them  at  their  own  pleasure, 
or  brought  them  to  trial  before  the  Senate.  Two  of  the  Ephors 
accompanied  the  king  in  war,  and  formed  a  complete  check  upon 
his  authority.  The  Spartan  government  must  not  be  confounded 
with  those  aristocracies  or  oligarchies,  in  which  the  power  resides 
.  with  the  nobles  as  opposed  to  the  citizens  in  general,  or  with  the 
few  great  families  as  opposed  to  the  popular  -Many.  As  there 
were  no  other  citizens  but  Spartans,  so  there  were  no  other  nobles 
than  these  citizens ;  and  the  institution  of  the  Ephors  was  the 
very  means  by  which  the  popular  body  obtained  the  power  which 
had  formerly  resided  with  the  kings.  The  exercise  of  that  power 
by  a  small  copnimittee  ensured  secrecy,  dispatch,  and  a  complete 
check  on  the  kings  and  every  other  officer ;  while  the  annual  elec- 
tion of  the  Ephors  made  tiiem  the  real  representatives  of  the 
popular  will.  The  government  of  Sparta  was  a  true  republic ;  but, 
in  relation  to  the  great  mass  of  the  unenfranchised  Lacedaemo- 
nians it  was  a  republic  of  the  aristocratic  type. 

The  Spartans,  as  we  have  already  said,  were  a  mere  handful  of 
conquerors  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  population.  They  trusted  to 
the  strength  developed  by  their  peculiar  institutions,  and  never 
took  up  a  defensive  attitude.  It  is  said  that  Lycurgus  forbade  the 
fortification  of  the  city,  which  in  fact  was  never  enclosed  by  walls 
till  the  time  of  the  Romans.  It  derived  some  protection  from  its 
site.  The  ''  hollow  Lacedsemon,"  as  Homer  calls  it,  lay  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Eurotas,  about  20  miles  above  the  sea,  in  a 
valley  shut  in  by  Mount  Menelaium  on  the  east  and  Taygetus  on 
the  west.  Its  houses  were  scattered  over  the  plain  in  several 
distinct  groups,  or  villages,  never  united  int6  a  regular  town. 
This  mode  of  building,  together  with  the  inferiority  of  its  public 
edifices,  will  account  for  the  insignificance  of  its  ruins  as  compar- 
ed with  those  of  Athens.  Those  ruins,  consisting  chiefly  of  the 
agora  and  theatre,  and  some  relics  pf  the  temples,  strikingly  fulfil 
the  conjectures  of  Thucydides  as  to  its  state  when  destroyed. 

It  was  only  after  a  long  struggle  that  the  Spartans  became 
masters  of  the  country  thenceforth  called  Laconia.    The  Achsdans 
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long  maintained  themselyes  at  Amyclee,  the  ancient  city  of  Tyn- 
darns,  the  fall  of  which  gave  riBe  to  the  proverb : — ^^  More  tacitont 
than  Amyclffi."  The  tradition  went  that  the  people,  worn  out 
with  false  alarms,  passed  a  law  forbidding  any  one  to  speak  of  the 
enemy;  so  that  at  last  no  one  dared  to  announce  their  approach, 
and  the  city  was  surprised.  The  condition  of  the  Helots  was  a 
permanent  memorial  of  the  resistence  of  many  of  the  AchesaDB. 
We  have  already  seen  the  Spartans  engaged  in  snocessful  war  with 
Pheidonof  Argos,  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  historic  period; 
but  their  chief  enterprise,  in  that  early  age,  was  the  reduction  of 
Messenia.  This  was  effected  in  two  great  wars,  the  exact  date  ot 
which  is  uncertain.  The  first  Messenian  War  is  usually  placed  at 
B.O.  743—724,  the  second  at  b.o.  686—668. 

The  details  of^  these  wars  must  be  left  to  the  historians  of 
Greece.  They  abound  in  romantic  incidents,  often  turning  upon 
the  ambiguous  responses  of  the  Delphic  oracle.  The  hero  of  the 
first  war,  on  the  Messenian  side,  was  Aristodemus,  who  devoted 
his  daughter  to  death  to  fulfil  an  oracle,  and,  when  bis  country's 
cause  proved  hopeless,  slew  himself  upon  her  tomb.  The  conflict 
was  b^un,  after  provocations  on  both  sides,  by  the  Spartans,  who 
surprised  the  fortress  of  Ampheia  without  a  declaration  of  war. 
From  the  fifth  year  of  the  war  the  Spartans  had  the  superiority 
in  the  field,  but  the  Messenians  maintained  themselves  in  their 
stronghold  of  Ithome  for  fifteen  years  more.  They  were  at  length 
compelled  to  abandon  this  fortress,  which  was  razed  to  the  ground. 
Many  of  the  Messenians  escaped  to  Arcadia  and  Attica.  The  rest 
were  reduced  to  the  state  of  Helots,  and  were  compelled  to  pay 
half  the  produce  of  their  land  to  their  new  masters.  Other 
Peloponnesian  states  took  part  in  the  war,  the  Corinthians  on  the 
side  of  Sparta,  the  Arcadians  and  Sicyonians  on  that  of  the 
Messenians. 

After  thirty-nine  years  of  submission,  the  Messenians  found  a 
new  leader  in  Aristomenes,  a  hero  who  ranks  in  history  with  the 
Saxon  Hereward,  William  Wallace,  and  other  props  of  a  falling 
state.  The  story  of  his  exploits,  which  we  owe  chiefly  to  the 
traveller  Fausanias,  in  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  is  doubtless 
founded  on  patriotic  ballads  of  slight  historic  value.  He  b^^  his 
career  by  proving  that  a  Messenian  force  could  meet  a  Spartan 
army  on  eqnal  terms ;  and  followed  up  the  snccess  by  entering 
Sparta  at  night  and  hanging  np  a  shield  in  the  temple  of  Athena 
of  the  Brazen  House,  with  an  inscription  declaring  it  to  be  dedi- 
cated by  Aristomenes  from  the  Spartan  spoils.    All  Peloponnesufi 
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became  involved  in  the  war;  and  it  is  significant  of  the  jealousy 
inspired  by  the  growing  power  of  LacedsBmon,  that  Argos,  Arca- 
dia, Sicyon,  and  Pisa  sided  with  the  Messenians,  while  Corinth 
alone  joined  the  Spartans.  The  latter,  however,  had  a  more 
efiective  ally  in  the  Athenian  poet,  Tyrt»ns.  The  story  goes  that 
the  Spartans,  discouraged  at  the  first  exploits  of  Aristomenes, 
consulted  the  Delphic  oracle,  which  bade  them  seek  a  leader  from 
Athens.  The  Athenians,  too  jealous  to  render  any  efiectual  aid, 
sent  them  a  lame  schoolmaster.  But  his  martial  ballads  did  more 
to  urge  on  the  Spartans  to  victory  than  the  highest  military 
talent  could  have  done.  We  still  possess  some  firagments  of  the 
war-songs  of  Tyrt»us.  Of  two  great  battles  between  the  allied 
forces  on  both  sides,  the  first,  that  of  "  the  Boar's  Tomb,"  gave  a 
signal  victory  to  the  Messenians,  but  in  the  second,  the  battle  of 
"  the  Great  Ditch,"  they  were  utterly  defeated  through  the  treason 
of  the  Arcadian  chief,  Aristocrates.  Like  Aristodemus  in  the  first 
war,  Aristomenes  now  abandoned  the  open  field,  and  collected  the 
remnant  of  his  forces  in  a  new. stronghold  upon  Mount  Ira.  Here 
he  maintained  himself  for  eleven  years,  repeatedly  sallying  forth 
to  ravage  Laconia,  while  the  Spartans  were  encamped  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain.  At  length  Ira  was  taken  by  surprise.  Aristo- 
menes, with  a  few  brave  comrades,  cut  his  way  through  the  enemy, 
and  escaped  into  Arcadia,  and  thence  to  Ehodes.  His  sons  led 
some  of  the  Messenians  to  Bhegium ;  but  the  rest  were  reduced 
again  to  serfdom.  Messenia  became  a  part  of  the  territory  of 
Laconia  (b.o.  668),  and  it  is  not  till  three  hundred  years  later  that 
the  Messenians  reappear  in  history.  The  Lacedsemonian  power 
-was  next  extended  northwards  at.  the  expense  of  the  Arcadians ; 
but  that  primitive*people  kept  the  greater  part  of  their  country 
free.  The  long  resistance  of  Tegea,  the  story  of  which  involves 
the  curious  legend  of  the  finding  of  the  bones  of  Orestes,  ended 
in  the  submission  of  the  Arcadian  city  to  become  a  subject  ally  of 
Xacedffimon,  about  b.c.  560.  The  aggrandizement  of  Sparta  was 
completed  by  an  accession  of  territory  from  Argos,  including  the 
eastern  seaboard  of  Laconia  and  a  district  on  the  northern  frontier. 
The  possession  of  the  latter  was  staked  on  the  issue  of  a  combat 
1)etween  three  hundred  champions  on  either  side,  of  whom  only 
one  Spartan  and  two  Argives  survived.  The  victory  was  claimed 
by  both  parties,  and  a  general  battle  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the 
Argives  (b.o«  547).  Thus  the  Spartans  became  masters  of  the 
whole  southern  portion  of  the  Peloponnesus  at  the  very  time 
when  Cyrus,  having  overthrown  the  Lydian  Empii-e,  was  subju- 
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gating  the  Greekg  of  Asia  Minor.  How  ftilly  they  were  recog- 
nized as  the  leading  people  of  Greece  is  seen  by  the  application  of 
the  Ionian  Qreeks  to  them  for  aid :  their  proud  sense  of  their  own 
power  was  shown  by  the  mandate  to  the  Persian  conqueror,  not  to 
touch  any  of  the  Grecian  cities,  for  they  would  not  allow  it 

The  other  states  of  Greece,  and  Athens  in  particulai*,  were  in 
no  condition  to  dispute  the  pre-eminence  of  Sparta.  JS'early  all 
of  them  were  suffering  from  those  revolutions  from  which  Sparta 
had  been  saved  by  the  institutions  ascribed  to  Lycurgus.  While 
she  alone  had  preserved  the  old  kingly  government  of  the  heroic 
age,  modified  into  a  new  constitution,  they  had  abandoned  it  only 
to  plunge  into  the  conflict  between  the  Few  and  the  Many  for  poli- 
tical ascendancy,  or  rather  they  had  been  drawn  into  that  conflict 
by  the  natural  progress  of  events.  It  is  this  that  gives  the  states 
of  Greece  their  vast  importance  in  the  political  history  of  the 
world.  On  their  narrow  stage,  and  in  a  brief  space  of  time,  they 
passed  through  those  experiments  in  government  which  other 
nations  are  still  trying,  and  which  some  have  scarcely  yet  begun. 
Their  history,  chronologically  ancient,  is  really  modem  in  respect 
of  the  principles  it  developes. 

The  patriarchal  monarchies  of  the  heroic  age  could  not  survive 
any  great  advance  of  the  whole  body  of  the  citizens  in  wealth  and 
intelligence ;  and  we  have  ample  evidence  of  such  an  advance 
about  the  beginning  of  the  historic  period.  In  the  Dorian  states, 
especially,  the  chief  families  were  at  once  aggrandized  by  the  pos- 
session of  the  conquered  land,  and  by  their  prowess  in  effecting  the 
conquest.  How  powerfully  such  causes  act  in  raising  a  nobility  to 
rivalry  with  the  crown,  is  proved  by  the  history  of  the  medieval 
feudal  monarchies.  But  in  these,  the  large  extent  of  the  king- 
doms, and  the  necessity  of  union  for  external  war  as  well  as  in- 
ternal supremacy,  were  powerful  motives  for  preserving  kingly 
government.  In  Greece  there  was  no  wide  territory  to  defend  or 
govern ;  no  jealous  nobles  disposing  of  large  forces,  whose  mutual 
discords  might  be  turned  to  the  profit  of  the  crown.  Within  the 
narrow  bounds  of  a  Greek  city,  each  step  of  progress  brought  the 
nobles< nearer  to  the  king;  and  he  had  no  scope  for  placing  his 
power  on  a  wider  basis.  Thus  the  royal  dignity  seems  to  liave 
died  out  without  any  violent  revolutions,  and  the  government 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  nobles,  who  had  formed,  in  the 
heroic  age,  the  council  of  the  king.  A  remnant  of  the  more 
ancient  form  was  preserved  in  the  presidency  of  a  chief  magis- 
trate, who  bore  various  names,  and  this  honour  was  in  some  caaee 
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given  first  to  the  royal  family.  The  office  soon  became  elec- 
tive, and  tenable  for  a  limited  period,  under  a  complete  responsi- 
bility to  the  body  of  the  nobles.  By  some  such  process  as  this, 
the  steps  of  which  differed  little  in  the  different  states  of  Greece, 
the  pattriarchal  monarchies  were  transformed  into  Oligarchies, 
based  on  birth  and  property  in  the  land. 

This  advance  in  the  power  of  the  nobles  could  not  leave  the 
body  of  free  citizens  as  they  were.  When,  the  right  of  the  "  Jove- 
born  king "  was  once  in  question,  the  door  was  opened  to  the 
claims  of  the  free  bom  citizen.  Here,  again,  the  narrow  limits 
and  compact  structure  of  the  Greciam  states  simplified  the  problem. 

There  was  no  room  for  elaborate  systems  of  representation  or  for 
ingenious  varieties  of  franchise.  Excepting  the  lowest  class  of 
rural  labourers,  and  a  few  others,  all  were  present  in  the  city,  or 
within  easy  reach  of  it,  ready  to  take  a  personal  share  in  the 
government  as  soon  as  the  opportunity  should  offer.  The  class 
consisting  of  the  smaller  landed  proprietors,  the  artisans,  and  the 
traders,  were  growing  in  wealth,  intelligence,  and  numbers,  whilst 
the  nobles  were  becoming  subject  to  that  steady  decay  which  is 
the  doom  of  all  exclusive  aristocracies.  All  things  tended  to  the 
substitution  of  democracy  for  oligarchy,  a  change  which,  all  history 
proves,  can  hardly  be  effected  without  a  violent  revolution. 

Meanwhile,  however,  a  new  power  appeared  upon  the  stage,  to 
break  the  force  of  the  transition.  The  greatest  danger  to  an 
oligarchy  is  the  certaii\ty  that  some  of  its  members  will  break 
away  from  the  traditions  and  system  of  the  body,  and  assume  the 
character,  either  of  usurpers  in  their  own  strength,  or  of  cham- 
pions of  popular  right.  So  it  was  in  Greece:  as  the  aristocratic 
governments  lost  strength,  the  supreme  power  was  seized  by  that 
class  of  adventurers  whom  they  called  Tyrants.  This  word  im- 
plies an  illegal  assumption  and  arbitrary  exercise  of  power,  but 
not  necessarily  any  cruelty  or  harshness.  The  inevitable  tendency 
of  despotic  power  to  be  thus  abused  gave  rise  to  the  common 
meaning  of  the  word.  The  very  possession  of  such  power  hardens 
the  heart  and  stimulates  self-will.  Every  appearance,  or  even 
fear  of  opposition,  is  a  new  motive  for  cruelty  and  oppression. 
The  power  first  seized  from  the  nobles,  often  in  the  name  of  public 
liberty,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  people,  was  maintained  by 
the  support  of  foreign  mercenaries  ;  and  the  people  saw  their  old 
nobles  drive  into  exile,  without  any  gain  of  liberty  to  themselves. 
In  spite,  therefore,  of  great  material  improvements  in  the  cities 
they  governed,  and  of  their  patronage  of  literature  and  art,  the 
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Tyrants  grew  not  only  unpopular,  but  detested ;  and  even  their 
assassination  was  regarded  as  a  glory  instead  of  a  crime.  The 
Lacedaemonians  were  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  this  feelings 
and  to  aid  in  overturning  the  despots  as  a  step  towards  the  re- 
storation of  oligarchy.  Their  policy  was  more  successfiil  in  the 
means  than  in  the  end ;  and  the  fall  of  the  Tyrants  was  generally 
succeeded  by  a  struggle  between  the  Many  and  the  Few,  the  latter 
being  supported,  wherever  it  was  possible,  by  the  power  of 
Sparta. 

The  age  of  the  Tyrants  may  be  defined  generally  as  extending 
over  the  century  and  a  half  from  b.c.  660  to  b.c.  500.  We  shall 
soon  see  how,  at  Athens,  their  expulsion  precipitated  the  Persian 
war.  Meanwhile  their  rule  in  other  cities  demands  some  notice. 
The  most  powerful  states  of  the  Peloponnesus,  after  Sparta  and 
Argos,  were  Corinth  on  the  isthmus,  and  Sicyon  to  the  west  of  it 
In  both,  the  power  of  the  Tyrants  lasted  longer  than  in  any  other 
Grecian  state,  probably  for  the  reason  that  they  sprang  from  the 
people,  and  not  from  the  Dorian  nobility.  In  Sicyon,  Orthagoras, 
of  the  old  Achaean  race,  overthrew  the  Dorian  oligarchy,  and 
established  a  dynasty  which  lasted  from  about  b.o.  676  to  about 
B.O.  560.  It  ended  with  Cleisthenes,  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  line,  who  only  left  a  daughter,  and  her  marriage  with  the 
Athenian  Megacles  added  the  traditional  fame  of  the  house  of 
Sicyon  to  the  pride  of  the  Alcmseonidse.  This  lady,  Agarista, 
became  the  mother  of  Cleisthenes,  who  founded  the  Athenian 
democracy. 

Corinth  furnishes  the  best  example  of  a  tyranny,  both  in  its 
brilliant  and  its  hateful  features.  Cypselus,  a  man  of  the  people, 
whose  mother  belonged  to  the  ruling  house  of  the  Bacchiadse,  but 
had  been  treated  as  an  outcast  because  of  her  lameness,  overthrew 
their  oligarchy,  and  ruled  as  the  champion  of  popular  rights  (b.c. 
656).  His  son,  Periander,  reigned  for  forty  years  (b.c.  625  to  585) 
with  cruel  despotism  at  home ;  but  he  made  Corinth  the  great 
maritime  and  commercial  state  of  Greece.  To  this  rank  she 
seemed  destined  by  her  position  on  the  isthmus,  commanding  all 
the  land  traffic  between  Peloponnesus  and  northern  Greece,  and 
communicating  with  the  eastern  and  western  seas  by  the  ports  of 
CenchresB  and  Lechaeum.  The  first  of  those  ships  of  war  which 
were  called  iriremeSj  from  i^eir  three  banks  of  oars,  are  said  to 
have  been  built  at  Corinth.  As  early  as  b.c.  700,  she  had  founded 
a  colony  on  the  island  of  Corcyra  {Coffv)^  a  name  most  memorable 
in  Grecian  history  from  that  day  to  our  own.    Corcyra  soor 
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acquired,  under  the  Dorian  settlers,  the  maritime  fame  which  she 
was  believed  to  have  possessed  as  Scheria,  the  island  of  Homer's 
Phfleacians.*  In  her  turn  she  colonized  Leucas,  another  of  the 
Ionian  islands,  besides  Ambracia,  Anactoriura,  and  Epidamnus, 
on  tho  mainland.  According  to  Grecian  law,  these  were  colonies 
of  the  mother  city ;  but  the  Corcyrseans  were  powerful  enough  to 
maintain  a  practical  independence,  and  they  met  the  Corinthians 
in  the  first  sea  fight  recorded  in  Greek  history  (b.o.  664).  The 
renewal  of  the  conflict  at  a  later  period  was  a  chief  cause  of  tlie 
Peloponnesian  war.  Meanwhile,  it  is  a  striking  proof  of  Peri- 
ander's  power,  that  all  these  colonies  in  the  Ionian  Sea  were  sub- 
ject to  his  sway;  but  the  story  of  his  son  Lycophron's  retirement 
in  anger  to  Corcyra,  and  his  murder  there  by  the  CorcyrsBans, 
seems  to  show  that  they  were  quite  ready  to  resume  the  inde- 
pendence which  we  soon  find  them  asserting.  Periander's  patron- 
age of  art  and  letters  is  rendered  memorable  by  the  case  of  the 
dithyrambic  poet,  Arion  of  Lesbos,  whose  romantic  story  proves 
that  we  are  not  yet  entirely  clear  of  the  atmosphere  of  legend. 
The  poet  had  left  the  court  of  Corinth  for  a  musical  contest  in 
Sicily,  and  was  returning  victorious,  in  a  Corinthian  ship,  when  the 
rich  presents  he  had  with  him  tempted  the  cupidjty  of  the  sailors. 
Though  deaf  to  his  prayers  for  hfe,  they  accepted  his  offer  to 
play  them  one  last  strain  upon  the  harp.  The  poet  placed  himselt 
in  festal  dress  at  the  ship's  prow,  sang  an  exquisite  hymn  to  the 
gods,  and  then  cast  himself  into  the  sea.  The  charm  of  his  music 
had  attracted  a  shoal  of  dolphins  round  the  ship,  and  one  of  them 
took  up  the  poet  and  carried  him  safe  to  Tsenarus.  Eetuming  to 
Corinth,  he  was  welcomed  with  delight  by  Periander,  who  punished 
the  sailors  as  they  deserved.  The  power  of  Periander  was  only 
retained  for  three  years  by  his  successor,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
put  down  by  the  Laeedsemonians. 

The  neighbouring  state  of  Megara,  also  situated  on  the  isthmus, 
between  Corinth  and  Attica,  affords  an  interesting  example  of  the 
party  conflicts  which^  followed  the  fall  of  the  Tyrants.  A  tyranny 
was  set  up  by  Theagenes,  in  the  name  of  the  popular  party,  about 
B.O.  630 ;  but  he  was  expelled  about  b.c.  600.  The  Many  then  rose 
against  the  Few,  amidst  the  wildest  excesses  of  social,  as  well  as 
political  revolution.  Property  was  confiscated,  debts  were  can- 
celled, and  creditors  were  compelled  to  refund  the  interest  already 


*  The  identificatioii,  though  commonly  made  by  the  ancienta,  is  wholly  con- 
jectoraL 
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paid ;  the  poor  feasted  at  the  expense  of  the  rich  ;  and,  as  ^as 
usual  in  such  revolutions,  the  leaders  of  the  defeated  party  w*ere 
driven  into  exile.  These  outrages  prove  the  intolerable  oppression 
that  provoked  them,  and  we  have  the  testimony  of  the  poet 
Theognis,  himself  a  member  of  the  aristocratic  party,  to  the  real 
improvement  which  the  revolution  made  in  the  condition  of  the 
people,  whom  poverty  and  debt  had  reduced  virtually  to  serfdom. 
After  a  long  struggle,  the  oligarchy  was  restored  in  Megara. 

The  like  revolutions  took  place  in  the  Hellenic  colonies ;  and  a 
greater  poet,  the  renowned  Alca&us,  reveals  to  us  the  fierce  spirit 
of  the  contest  at  Mytilene,  in  the  island  of  Lesbofi,  where  he  him 
self  belonged  to  the  party  of  the  nobles.  Tiiis  state  furnishes  an 
interesting  variety  of  the  despotic  form  of  government.  The  chief 
popular  leader  was  Pittacus,  one  of  the  Seven  Sages  <^  Orecoe, 
who  had  joined  with  the  aristocratic  leaders  in  expelling  the  tyrant 
Melanchrus  (b.c.  612),  and  who  had  afterwards  commanded  in  a 
war  against  the  Athenians  in  the  Troad.  When,  in  the  civil  war 
that  followed,  the  people  were  hard  pressed  by  th^  exiled  nobles, 
they  appointed  Pittacus  to  the  office  of  -^symnetes,  or  Dictator^ 
which  he  resigned  after  holding  it  for  ten  years  (b.c.  589 — 579), 
having  by  his  T^isdom  and  moderation  carried  the  state  safely 
through  the  passage  to  a  free  republic. 

Most  of  the  Oreek  cities  of  Asia  had  their  tyrants,  whose  usurpa- 
tion was  favoured  by  Persia ;  and  we  shall  soon  have  to  recur  to 
their  relations  to  the  empire.  A  citizen  of  a  free  state  might  be 
the  tyrant  of  a  colony  : — 

"The  Tynmt  of  the  Chereonese 

Was  freedom's  best  and  bravest  friend ; 
That  tyrant  was  Miltiadcs ! "  ^ 

The  most  splendid  and  successful  of  these  Asiatic  Tyrants,  rivalling 
the  fame  of  Periander,  was  that  Polycrates,  of  Samos,  who  has 
been  already  mentioned  as  the  friend  of  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt.* 
About  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  he  usurped  the  government 
of  the  island,  with  the  aid  of  his  brothers,  one  of  whom  he  soon 
murdered,  and  banished  the  other.  He  adorned  Samos  with 
splendid  buildings,  and  patronized  artists  and  men  of  letters,  the 
most  distinguished  of  whom  was  the  poet  Anacreon.  Sy  means  of 
his  powerfril  fleet  he  conquered  most  of  the  neighbouring  islands, 
and  even  some  towns  on  the  mainland,  and  repulsed  a  joint  attack 
by  the  Spartans  and  Corinthians.    Long  after  the  submission  of 

•  Chap,  viii.,  p.  Ul. 
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the  other  cities  and  islands,  he  defied  the  power  of  Persia,  till 
Oroetes,  the  satrap  of  Lydia,  treacherously  enticed  him  to  the 
mainland,  and  cmcified  him  on  the  sea  shore  (b.o.  622).  We  shall 
speak  of  the  celebrated  Tyrants  of  Sicily,  in  describing  the  Greek 
colonies  in  that  island. 

The  one  state  which  exhibits,  most  strikingly  of  all  the  rest,  the 
political  changes  of  the  age ;  the  one  which  pushed  democratic 
liberty  to  its  utmost  bounds ;  bore  the  brunt  of  the  conflict  with 
Persia,  founded  a  maritime  empire,  and  achieved  the  more  lasting 
intellectual  supremacy  of  Greece,  was  Athens.  It  is  needless  to 
describe  the  well  known  site, 

"  Where  on  the  JBgean  shore  a  city  stands, 
Built  nobly ;  pure  the  air  and  light  the  soil ; 
Athens,  the  eye  of  Greece,  mother  of  arts 
And  eloquence,  native  to  famous  wits.** 

The  great  Ionian  families  of  Attica  claimed  to  be  Autoch- 
thones, or  children  of  their  own  land;  and, their  traditions  spoke 
of  a  time  when  the  rugged  soil  barely  supported  a  rude  and  scanty 
population,  and  the  Acropolis  was  still  a  naked  rock.  The  Egyp- 
tian Oecrops,  as  we  have  seen,  was  said  to  have  first  imported  the 
arts  of  civilization,  and  to  have  taught  the  people  to  build  cities- 
He  collected  the  scattered  natives  into  twelve  states,  each  with  its 
city  and  petty  king,  and  built  the  city,  which  was  called  after  him 
Cecropia,  on  the  rock  afterwards  so  famous  as  the  Acropolis*  of 
Athens.  The  contest  which  ensued  between  Poseidon,  the  great 
deity  of  the  Ionian  race,  and  Athena,  the  goddess  of  arts  and  arms, 
for  the  possession  of  the  new  city,  was  one  of  the  most  favourite 
Attic  legends,  and  formed  the  subject  of  the  sculptured  group  in 
the  western  pediment  of  the  Parthenon.  Jove  and  the  other  deities 
presided  over  the  trial,  which  depended  on  the  production  of  the 
gift  most  useful  to  mankind.  Poseidon  struck  the  earth,  and 
called  forth  the  war-horse ;  Athena  bade  the  olive  spring  out  of 
the  ground,  and  so  won  the  city,  which  was  henceforth  called  after 
her  name.  The  myth  is  doubtless  significant,  and  it  seems  to 
imply  a  modification  of  the  old  religion  of  the  lonians  by  some 
new  element,  not  only  of  worship  but  of  civilization.  That  same 
element,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  appears  to  have  given  Athens 
• 

*  The  name  thou^  used  commonly  in  this  specific  sense,  is  properly  generic,  signi- 
fying the  Summit  City.  Such  rocks  were  often  chosen  as  the  sites  of  Greek  cities ;  and, 
•8  the  plam  beneath  was  gradually  occupied  inth  houses,  the  original  fortress  became 
at  once  the  citadel,  for  purposes  of  defence,  and  the  sacred  endosure  containing  the 
diief  temples  of  the  gods. 
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the  pre-eminence  over  the  mral  commnnities,  and  nitiinately  these 
were  merged  into  one  state,  with  Athens  for  the  capital  This 
change,  which  was  antecedent  to  recorded  history,  is  expressed  by 
the  mythical  tradition,  that  Theseus  caused  the  citizens  of  tlie 
other  cities  to  remove  to  Athens,  in  which  all  political  rights 
became  centred  ;  the  mstic  population  alone  remaining  behind,  to 
till  the  land. 

The  whole  period  of  monarchy  at  Athens  lies  within  the  mythical 
age,  and  tradition  connects  its  end  with  the  great  Dorian  migration. 
After  achieving  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus,  the  Dorians  made 
repeated  inroads  into  Attica.  An  oracle  promised  them,  the  victory, 
if  they  spared  the  life  of  the  king ;  but  their  hopes  were  frustrated 
by  the  self-devotion  of  the  king,  Codrus,  who  entered  their  camp 
in  disguise,  provoked  a  quarrel,  and  was  slain.*  Resolving  that 
the  royal  title  should  never  be  borne  by  one  less  worthy,  the 
Athenians  substituted  for  it  that  of  Archon  {Rvler)^  which 
remained  hereditaxy  in  the  family  of  Codrus  for  thirteen  genera- 
tions. The  last  of  these  Perpetual  Archons  was  Medon  (b.c. 
752).  Upon  his  death,  the  duration  of  the  office  was  limited  to 
ten  years,  but  it  remained  in  the  family  of  Codrus  till  b.c.  714r, 
when  it  was  thrown  open  to  all  the  nobles. 

At  length,  in  b.c.  683,  the  executive  of  Athens  was  cast  into  ito 
final  form.  N^ne  archons  were  elected  year  by  year  from  the  nobles. 
The  first  was  called,  by  way  of  dignity,  simply  Archon^  and  also 
Arolvon  Eponym/us^^  because,  in  the  Athenian  reckoning,  each 
year  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  its  chief  magistrate.  BeeideB 
presiding  over  the  whole  body,  he  had  jurisdiction  in  all  matters 
relating  to  the  families  of  the  citizens.  Another  relic  of  the  old 
patriarchal  monarchy  was  preserved  in  the  functions  and  title  of 
the  Archon  Basilevs  {King\  who  had  the  direction  o.f  religious 
afiairs  and  ceremonies,  including  the  trial  of  homicides.  The  thirds 
or  Polemarch^  besides  the  command  of  the  troops,  had  the  decision 
of  all  causes  between  citizens  and  foreigners,  and  was  a  sort  of 
foreign  minister.  The  other  six  were  called  TheamothekB  (i.e.,  Law* 
givers) ;  not  that  they  had  what  we  now  call  legislative  power,  but 
because  their  judicial  decisions  fixed  the  traditional  unwritten  law 
which  they  administered.  The  body  of  Archons  continued  as  long 
as  the  republic ;  but,  as  we  shall  presently  Bee,  their  functions 
were  in  a  great  degree  superseded  under  the  democracy. 

*  The  chronographers  place  the  date  of  Codrus  about  b.o.  1045,  aixtj  jeani  after 
the  Dorian  invasion  of  Poloponneaus. 

f  That  is,  *<  giving  his  name  to  **  the  year. 
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Such  is  the  traditional  account  of  the  transition  from  monarchy 
to  oligarchy  in  the  Athenian  state,  which  seems  to  have  been 
effected  witiont  any  violent  revolution.  The  Council  of  the  heroic 
age  was  replaced  by  the  Senate,  afterwards  called  Areopagus, 
from  its  place  of  meeting.*  This  Senate  was  composed  entirely 
of  the  iCfobles,  or  Ewpatridas^  and  its  ranks  were  filled  up  by  the 
Archons,  as  they  retired  from  office.  The  whole  body  of  citizens 
was  organized  on  the  basis  of  the  family  constitution.  There  were 
four  Tribes,  each  divided  into  three  PhratHcB  (Brotherhoods); 
each  Ph/ratry  into  thirty  Oentes  (Clans),  and  each  Geria  into  thirty 
Families.  Thus  there  were  4  Tribes,  12  Phratries,  860  Gentes, 
and  10,800  Families,  numbers  which  of  course  could  not  have 
been  exactly  maintained.  In  each  of  these  divisions  there  was  a 
common  organization  for  social  and  religious  purposes.  Through- 
out the  whole  constitution  the  ruling  principle  was  that  of  birth ; 
and  none  were  prouder  of  their  birth  than  the  Athenian  aristocracy. 

The  want  of  written  laws  placed  an  almost  unlimited  power  in  . 
the  hands  of  the  Archons,  which  was  naturally  used  in  favour  of 
their  own  class ;  and  the  sanguinary  legislation  of  Draco  (b.c.  624), 
instead  of  affording  any  relief,  seems  only  to  have  perpetuated  the 
severe  interpretation  of  the  law  by  the  .^jxshons.  Death  was  made 
the  penalty  for  almost  every  offence,  and  it  was  well  said  that  the 
laws  of  Draco  were  written  in  blood.  The  people  found  a  cham- 
pion in  one  of  the  nobles,  named  C^lon,  who,  encouraged  by  an 
ambiguous  oracle,  and  aided  by  Thcagenes,  the  Tyrant  of  Megara, 
whose  daughter  he  had  married,  seized  the  Acropolis  at  the  time 
of  the  Olympic  festival  (b.o.  612).  The  insurrection  failed  j  but 
it  led  to  important  consequences.  Megacles,  the  Archon,  enticed 
the  comrades  of  Cylon  from  their  sanctuary  at  the  altar  of  Athena 
by  a  pnmiise  of  safety,  and  then  put  them  to  death.  The  stain  of 
hia  sacrilege  was  imputed  to  the  whole  of  the  great  family  of  the 
AlemjGeonidse,  to  which  Megacles  belonged,  and,  aA^r  some  delay, 
they  were  banished  as  a  polluted  race  (b.c.  697).  The  city  was 
purified  by  the  Cretan  seer,  Epimenides  (b.o.  696). 

These  events  were  followed  by  the  greatest  constitutional  change 
yet  made  at  Athens,  the  legislation  of  Solon.    Most  readers  are 

•  The  **  HiU  of  Ares  (Man)'*  is  one  of  the  Uokted  rocks  which  rise  from  the  plain 
of  Athens.  Its  site  is  between  the  Acropolis  and  the  Pnyz ;  the  ktter  being  the  hill 
on  the  slope  of  which  was  the  place  of  meetmg  for  the  Popular  Assembly.  The  name 
Ar9opagu9  was  first  given  to  the  andent  Senate  when  Solon  estabhshed  the  Council  of 
Four  Hundred.  When  it  afterwards  lost  its  legislative  functions,  it  retamed  the  highest 
dignity  as  a  court  of  religious  judicature. 
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familiar  with  the  story  of  the  sage's  first  appearance  in  public  life, 
to  give,  under  the  disguise  of  madness,  advice  which  wisdom  was 
not  permitted  to  utter,  and  thereby  to  effect  the  important  con- 
quest of  Salamis*  (b.o.  600),  He  is  said  to  have  moved  in  the 
Amphictyonic  Council  the  resolution  against  Cirrha,  which  began 
the  First  Sacred  War  ;t  but  the  story  that  he  effiected  the  rednc- 
tion  of  the  city  by  poisoning  the  water  of  the  river  Pleistus  is  pro- 
bably a  late  invention.  A  poet  as  well  as  a  philosopher,  at  a  time 
when  wisdom  chose  the  medium  of  poetry,  Solon  not  only  invoked 
the  Muse  to  stir  up  the  spirit  of  patriotic  conquest,  but  described 
in  his  verses  the  wretched  disorganization  of  his  country.  Still  he 
was  trusted  by  the  Eupatrids,  among  whom  he  held  high  rank,  as 
the  descendant  of  Codrns.  It  was  by  his  advice  that  the  Alcmso- 
nidsd  were  induced  to  submit  to  trisd  on  the  charge  of  sacrilege. 
Weakened  by  their  exile,  the  nobles  preferred  entrusting  Solon 
with  the  reform  which  had  become  inevitable,  rather  than  to  be 
.  swept  away  by  the  impending  revolution.  In  the  year  b.c.  694 
they  chose  him  Archon,  with  fall  power  to  make  new  laws.  It 
was  on  this  occasion  that  Solon  gave  the  memorable  warning 
against  lawless  ambition,  which  has  been  illustrated  by  all  history 
down  to  our  own  times.  Urged  by  his  friends  to  make  himself 
l^rant  of  Athens,  and  even  taunted  with  madness  for  refusing  to 
haul  up  the  net  when  the  fish  were  caught,  he  replied  that 
"  tyranny  might  be  a  fair  country,  only  there  was  no  way  oui  of 
ity  The  answer  says  as  much  for  his  far-sighted  discernment  of 
political  wisdom,  as  for  his  plain  sense  of  political  honesty. 

The  evil  relations  that  had  grown  up,  as  in  the  rest  of  Greece, 
between  the  rich  nobles  and  the  poorer  citizens  were  complicated 
in  Attica  by  other  elements.  The  very  formation  of  the  peninsula^ 
had  a  marked  influence  on  the  social  divisions  of  its  population. 
The  rugged  limestone  mountains,  which  cover  the  northearn  and 
eastern  parts,  enclose,  where  they  approach  the  sea,  especially 
towards  the  western  coast,  plains  of  comparatively  large  extent 
and  of  considerable  fertility.  These  plains  were  the  possessions  of 
the  Eupatridffi,  while  the  poorer  proprietors  had  to  content  them- 


*  The  Athenians  soon  wrested  the  island  from  the  Megaiians;  but  they  were  only 
iecured  In  its  poesesidon  bj  a  decision  of  the  LacedsmoniaDS,  b.o.  596.  The  loss  of 
Salamis  gave  rise  to  a  histtng  feud  of  Megara  against  Athens. 

t  B.C.  695.    See  above,  p.  829. 

X  Its  decided  shape  of  a  triangular  promontory,  like  Cornwall,  ending  in 
<<  Sunium's  marble  steep,**  was  expressed  by  its  most  andent  name  of  Aeti^  le.,  the 
Promontory. 
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selves  with  the  sterile  highlands.  Bat,  besides  this,  the  large 
seaboard  of  Attica,  and  the  adventarous  character  of  her  people, 
gave  rise  to  a  commerce  which,  while  adding  to  the  wealth  of  the 
nobles,  created  also  an  independent  maritime  population,  dwelling 
on  the  coast.  Hence  had  arisen,  not  as  elsewhere  two,  bnt.  three 
dirisions  of  the  citizens,  the  Lowlandera^  or  rich  proprietors  of  the 
plains ;  the  Highlandsra^  or  poor  cultivators  of  the  hills ;  and  the 
ParoLi^  or  mercantile  people  of  the  sea  shore.  The  existence  and 
growing  prosperity  of  the  last  class  heightened  the  social  contrast 
between  the  other  two,  and  their  free  spirit  threatened  the  power 
of  the  oligarchy.  The  gulf  between  ^e  rich  and  poor  was  of 
necessitj  always  widening.  The  poor*  borrowed  of  the  rich, 
pledging  their  persons  as  well  as  their  property ;  and  then,  under 
the  severe  laws  of  debt,  they  became  their  serfs.  Some  were  even 
sold  into  foreign  slavery.  Such  a  state  of  things,  recurring  as  it 
does  in  the  history  of  aristocratic  republics^  and  monarchies,  tends 
to  prove  the  wisdom  and.mercy  of  the  Mosaic  law  of  the  jubilee. 
A  similar  remedy  was  adopted  by  Solon  for  th^  emergency  in  his 
celebrated  ordinance  of  the  8eis<icktheia^  or  shaking  off  of  burthens. 
This  law  set  free  all  the  estates  and  persons  that  had  been  pledged 
to  creditors,  and  means  were  taken  to  ransom  those  who  had  been 
Bold  abroad  as  slaves.  At  the  same  time,  Solon  is  said  to  have 
reduced  the  standard  of  the  coinage,  by  increasing  its  nominal 
value,  to  assist  creditors  who  had  suffered  loss  by  the  former  mea- 
sure in  meeting  their  own  engagements.t 

Having  thus  removed  the  chief  source  of  enmity  between  class 
and  class,  and  having  repealed  the  sanguinary  laws  of  Draco, 
Solon  was  called,  by  the  united  voice  of  the  Athenians,  to  remodel 
their  political  constitution.  He  adopted  an  entirely  new  principle 
for  the  adjustment  of  political  rights,  the  first  workmg  of  which 
did  not  materially  disturb  the  existing  balance  of  political  power. 
The  basis  of  his  system  was  what  the  Gredcs  called  Umocraoy — a 
distribution  of  power  to  the  citizens  according  to  their  wealth. 

As  the  Eupatrids  were  by  far  the  wealthiest  class,  they  were  not 
suddenly  deprived  of  their  ascendancy ;  but  -the  way  was^  open  for 
the  other  citizens,  and  especially  those  enriched  by  commerce,  to 

*  The  Gfeek  word  is  borrowed  for  want  of  H  single  English  term :  the  two  other 
daaaes  were  called  in  Greek  FedUU  and  JHaerii, 

t  Respecting  the  details  of  these  measures,  the  points  of  political  economy  involved 
in  them,  and  their  efl^ct  in  obviating  the  recnirence  both  of  simiUr  evils  and 
similar  remedies,  see  the  masterly  discossion  of  Mr.  Orote,  HUtory  <if  Gruce^  roL  iii. 
chap,  zi 
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political  power.    Solon  made  an  assessment  of  the  landed  property 
of  all  the  citizens,  taking  the  medimnus  of  agricultural  produce 
(about  a  bushel  and  a  half)  as  the  standard  of  value,  and  as  equi- 
valent to  a  drachma  in  money  ;*  and  he  divided  them  into  four 
classes,  according  to  their  annual  income.     The  first  class  were 
named,  with  careful  avoidance  of  all  aristocratic  titles,  from  the 
amount  of  their  income  (500  medimni  and  upwards)  PerUacosio- 
meMmni.  They  alone  were  eligible  for  the  Archonship  and  other 
high  offices ;  and,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  they  bore  by  far  the 
largest  share  of  the  public  burthens.  The  second  class  were  called 
the  Horsemen  (or  Knigkta)^  because  they  were  bound  to  serve  as 
cavalry,  providing  and  equipping  their  horses  at  their  own  ex- 
pense.   They  filled  the  inferior  offices  in  the  state,  farmed  the 
revenue,  and  had  the  commerce  of  the  coxmtry  for  the  most  part 
in  their  hands.     Their  activity  and  intelligence  combined  with 
their  secondary  rank  to  place  the  balance  of  power  very  much  in 
their  hands.     The  third  class  were  called  ZeugitcB  (Fokesmen) 
from  their  ability  to  keep  a  yoke  of  oxen  :  the  name  marks  them 
as  small  farmers.   They  served  in  the  heavy-armed  infantry ;  and, 
in  common  with  the  two  higher  classes,  were  subject  to  a  property- 
tax,  which  was  assessed  at  a  graduated  ratcf    All  whose  annual 
income  fell  short  of  200  medimni  formed  the  fourth  class,  called 
Thetes.   They  served  aB  light-armed  troops,  were  exempt  from  the 
property-tax  and  disqualified  for  public  office.    But  they  were  not 
excluded  from  all  political  power :  they  had  a  vote  in  the  popular 
assembly,  where  their  numbers  would  give  them  an  influential 
voice  in  the  election  of  the  Archons  and  other  officers,  and  in  the 
judgment  passed  upon  their  conduct  at  the  expiration  of  their  year 
of  office.    This  direct  responsibility  of  .all  the  magistrates  to  the 
popular  assembly  was  the  most  democratic  of  the  institutions  of 
Solon ;  and  though  the  government  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
oligarchy,  Solon  clearly  foresaw,  if  he  did  not  purposely  prepare 
for,  the  preponderance  of  the  popular  element.     As  a  security 
against  the  adoption  of  hasty  measures  by  the  assembly,  he  insti- 
tuted the  Senate  of  Four  Hundred,  diosen  year  by  year  from  the 

*  The  Athenians  used  a  silrer  carrency,  the  puritj  of  which  was  proverbial  through- 
out Greece.  Its  principal  unit  was  the  drachma,  a  coin  near!/  equal  in  value  to  the 
French  franc.  Its  worth,  computed  by  the  present  value  of  mlver,  is  dfUL ;  but  hcnr 
little  idea  such  computations  give  of  the  real  value  of  ancient  money,  in  exchange  for 
the  most  necessary  commodities,  is  seen  by  the  statement  in  the  text 

f  The  details  of  Athenian  taxation  are  far  too  intricate  and  important  to  be  expIuB* 
ed  here.  They  are  AiUy  disoossed  in  the  KuAianu  of  Bishop  TbiriwaU  and  Mr.  Grole, 
and  in  Smithes  Dieivmary  of  Antiquitiesn 
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four  old  Ionic  tribes  by  the  people,  to  whom  they  were  responsible. 
Their  office  was  to  prepare  all  business  for  the  popular  assembly, 
to  regulate  its  meetings,  and  to  give  effect  to  its  resolutions.  The 
Areopagus  retained  its  ancient  fimctions,  to  which  Solon  added  a 
general  oversight  over  the  public  institutions  and  over  the  private 
life  of  the  citizens.  Solon  enacted  many  other  laws  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  the  regulation  of  social  life,  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  commerce,  which  cannot  here  be  described  in  detail.  His 
whole  legislation  tended  to  Qpltivate  a  patriotic  public  spirit,  and 
an  energetic  development  of  the  resources  of  the  state ;  and  it 
prepared  the  way  for  a  safe  transition  to  a  more  popular  form  of 
government.  How  fully  Solon  comprehended  the  true  principle  of 
legislation  is  proved  by  the  saying  attributed  to  him,  that  his  laws 
were  not  the  best  he  could  have  made,  but  the  best  that  the  Athe- 
nians were  able  to  receiv^.  One  of  the  most  interesting  parallels 
in  history  is  furnished  by  the  contemporary  legislation  at  Home 
by  Servius  Tullius,  whose  constitution  was  likewise  based  on  a 
census  of  the  citizens  according  to  their  property. 

To  secure  a  fair  trial  for  his  constitution,  and  to  avoid  impor- 
tunities for  its  amendment,  Solon  took  his  departure  from  Athens 
for  the  period  of  ten  years,  during  which  he  bound  the  Athenians 
by  an  oath  to  make  no  alterations  in  his  laws.  He  visited  Egypt 
and  Cyprus,  and  probably  Asia  Minor ;  but  the  beautiful  story  of 
his  interview  with  Croesus  is  usually  rejected  on  chronological 
grounds.  He  returned  to  Athens  about  b.c.  662,  to  find  his  work 
at  the  point  of  destruction  by  the  ambition  of  a  kinsman  and 
friend  of  his  own,  the  associate  of  his  labours  for  Athens.  The 
old  dissensions  had  broken  out  afresh  during  his  absence,  and  the 
party  of  the  Highlands  had  found  a  leader  in  a  noble  named 
Pisistratus,  who  traced  his  descent  from  Pisistratus,  the  son  of 
Nestor,  and  whose  mother  was  first  cousin  to  Solon.  His  wealth 
and  liberality,  his  eloquence  and  fame  in  war,  secured  the  favour 
of  the  popular  party,  which  a  bold  stratagem  stirred  up  to  ftiry 
against  his  enemies.  One  day  he  drove  into  the  crowded  agora, 
bleeding  from  self-infiicted  wounds,  and  declared  that  he  had  been 
waylaid  and  nearly  murdered  in  the  country.  An  assembly 
hastily  convened  voted  him  a  guard  of  fifty  citizens,  armed  with 
clubs;  he  increased  its  number;  and  soon  ventured  to  seize  the 
Acropolis  (b.c.  560).  Solon  alone  had  the  courage  to  upbraid  the 
citizens  with  their  weakness  in  permitting  this  usurpation,  from 
which  he  had  already  tried  in  vain  to  dissuade  his  kinsman.  Pisis- 
tratus bore  with  magnanimity  an  opposition  which  met  with  no 
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Btipport :  and  Solon  died  peacefidlj  within  two  years  at  the  age  of 
eighty.  He  is  said  even  to  have  been  consulted  by  Pisistratiw, 
whose  first  government  was  conducted  with  no  fturther  violation  of 
the  law  than  the  outrage  of  the  iLsurpation  itsell  A  combinalion 
of  the  parties  of  the  Plain  and  of  the  Shore  soon  drove  him  into 
exile;  but  their  mutual  hatred  broke  out  afiresh;  and  Megaclee, 
the  leader  of  the  faction  of  the  Shore,  formed  an  alliance  with 
Pisistratus,  giving  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  PisistratuB 
re-entered  Athens  in  his  chariot,  witl^  a  woman  chosen  for  her  great 
stature,  and  clad  with  the  segis  and  helmet  of  Athena,  and  the 
people  welcomed  him  as  restored  to  them  by  the  goddess.  He 
took  the  daughter  of  Megacles  for  his  wife,  but  in  name  only,  as 
he  would  not  mingle  his  blood  with  the  accursed  race  of  the 
Alcmseonids.  This  result  drove  Megacles  to  renew  his  alliance 
with  Lycurgus,  the  leader  of  the  part^  of  the  Plain ;  andPifls- 
tratus  was  expeUed  for  the  second  time.  He  spent  ten  years  at 
£retria  in  Eabcea,  using  his  great  wealth  to  collect  forces  for  his 
restoration.  When  at  length  he  landed  at  Marathon,  his  enemies 
were  taken  by  surprise :  a  victory  in  one  battle  was  followed  up  by 
an  amnesty  to  all  who  would  submit ;  and  the  leaders  of  the  other 
parties  left  the  country. 

Having  no  mind  to  risk  a  third  expulsion,  Pisistratus  hired  a 
body  of  Thracian  mercenaries,  and  sent  the  children  of  the  citizens 
whom  he  suspected  as  hostages  to  the  island  of  Naxos.  Like  the 
Boman  Ceesars,  he  veiled  his  despotic  power  under  the  forms  of 
the  constitution,  and  even  submitted  himself  to  the  judgment  of 
the  Areopagus  on  a  charge  of  murder;  but  his  accuser  did  not 
venture  to  appear.  He  maintained  his  popularity  by  mingling 
generosity  with  aflFability,  opened  his  gardens  to  the  citizens, 
adorned  the  city  with  splendid  edifices,  and  extended  a  munificent 
patronage  to  art  and  letters.  He  was  the  first  Greek  who  founded 
a  public  library ;  and  it  was  by  his  care  that  the  Homeric  poems 
were  first  collected  into  one  volume.  Li  short,  Pisistratus  used 
his  power  in  a  manner  only  paralleled  by  Julius  CsBsar ;  and  if  the 
plea  of  benefit  to  his  subjects,  so  often  advanced  to  cover  worse 
usurpations,  could  ever  avail  the  despot,  it  might  have  been  said 
with  truth  that 

**  Such  chains  as  his  were  sure  to  bmd.** 

He  died  thirty-three  years  after  his  first  usurpation,  b.o.  627, 

His  sons,  Hippias  and  Hipparchus,  succeeded  to  his  principles 
of  government ;  and  we  have  the  decisive  testimony  of  Thucydides, 
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that  they  cultivated  wisdom  and  virtue.  Hipparchus,  in  particu- 
lar, imitated  his  father's  patronage  of  art  and  letters ;  and  the  great 
lyric  poets,  Anacreon  and  Simonides,  were  among  those  enter- 
tained at  his  court.  But  his  sensual  passion  supplied  the  test 
which  sooner  or  later  reveals  the  insecure  basis  of  a  Tyranny.  The 
celebrated  story  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton  compels  us  for 
the  first  time  to  notice  that  hateful  practice  which  the  Greeks 
called  peederastia,  and  whidi  forms  the  deepest  shade  in  Paul's 
dark  picture  of  the  heathen  world.*  Harmodius,  a  beautiful 
youth,  beloved  by  a  citizen  of  moderate  rank,  named  Aristogeiton, 
rejected  the  temptations  of  Hipparchus,  who  took  his  revenge  by 
publicly  excluding  the  sister  of  Harmodius  from  the  honour  of 
carrying  one  of  th^  sacred  baskets  in  the  procession  of  Athena. 
Incensed  by  this  insult,  Hannodius  plotted  with  Aristogeiton  the 
death  of  both  the  Tyranti^.  Only  a  few  were  admitted  to  the  plot ; 
and  its  execution  was  fixed  for  the  great  feast  of  the  Fanathensea, 
when  those  who  had  to  take  part  in  the  procession  could  appear 
in  arms  without  suspicion.  The  day  came;  the  conspirators  as- 
sembled with  hidden  daggers  in  addition  to  their  other  arms ; 
and  Hippias  was  arranging  the  procession  in  the  Ceramicus,  when 
Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton  were  alarmed  at  seeing  him  in  far 
miliar  conversation  with  one  of  the  conspirators.  Thinking  them- 
selves betrayed,  they  resolved  at  all  events  to  be  revenged  upon 
Hipparchus ;  and  rushing  into  the  city,  with  their  daggers  con- 
cealed in  the  myrtle  boughs  which  they  carried  in  honour  of  the 
goddess,  they  slew  him  where  they  found  him.  Harmodius  was 
at  once  slain  by  the  guards;  Aristogeiton  was  rescued  by  the 
crowd,  but  was  afterwards  taken,  and  died  under  the  torture. 
They  were  honoured  ever  after  as  the  first  martyrs  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  Tyrannicide,  and 

**  The  Bword  in  myrtle  dressed  " 

became  a  household  Word  with  the  Athenians.  Meanwhile  Hip- 
pias's  presence  of  mind  disarmed  the  rest  of  the  conspirators.  The 
guilty  and  the  suspected  were  put  to  cruel  deaths.  The  whole 
spirit  of  the  government  was  changed ;  arbitrary  taxes  were  im- 
posed; and  the  worst  features  of  a  Tyranny  were  developed. 
Hippias  took  measures  to  secure  aid  from  Persia  for  his  govern- 
ment, or  a  refuge  in  case  of  his  eicpulsion  (b.c.  514). 

For  four  years  he  maintained  his  power  against  the  discontent 
of  the  people  and  the  attacks  of  the  banished  Alcmaeonids.  These 
had  secured  the  favour  of  the  Delphic  oracle  by  their  liberality  in 

*  Romans  i.  26.  27. 
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executing  their  contract  for  rebuilding  the  temple ;  *  and  its  voice 
was  heard,  like  that  of  Cato  in  the  Eoman  Senate,  reiterating  the 
same  response : — "Athens  must  be  liberated."  The  Lacedaemo- 
nians, now  at  the  height  of  their  power,  and  proud  of  having  put 
down  the  rest  of  the  Tyrants  throughout  Greece,  resolved  to  obey 
the  oracle.  After  a  brief  struggle,  Hippias  retired  to  Sigeum  in 
the  Troad  (b.c.  510).  He  afterwards  repaired  to  the  court  of  Dar 
rius,  became  his  adviser  in  planning  the  attack  on  Greece,  and 
himself  guided  the  expedition  of  Datis  and  Artaphemes  to  the 
plain  of  Marathon.  Some  said  that  he  fell  in  the  battle,  others 
that  he  died  at  Lemnos  on  his  return.  The  family  of  the  Pisis- 
tratids  were  doomed  to  perpetual  banishment,  and  were  ever  after- 
wards excepted  from  acts  of  amnesty.  Their  rule  had  lasted  ex- 
actly fifty  years,  reckoning  from  the  first  usurpation  of  Pisistratua. 
Its  whole  story  forms  one  of  the  most  instructive  lessons  in  all 
history  against  the  usurpation  of  a  private  citizen,  on  whatever 
pretext,  and  however  his  power  may  be  used. 

The  Liacedaemonians  retired  from  Athens  after  the  departure 
of  Hippias,  but  not  till  their  king,  Cleomenes,  had  established  close 
relations  of  friendship  with  Isagoras,  the  leader  of  the  aristocratic 
party.  Opposed  to  him  was  Cleisthenes,  the  head  of  the  Alc- 
mseonids,  who  found  themselves  in  a  strange  position  between 
their  claims  of  high  nobility  and  the  ban  that  rested  on  their 
family.  After  some  struggles,  in  which  Isagoras  got  the  better, 
Cleisthenes  threw  himself  upon  the  people,  and  effected  a  change 
in  the  constitution,  which  formed  the  tme  establishment  of  the 
Athenian  democracy.  Herodotus  says,  "  He  took  into  partner- 
ship the  People,  who  had  before  been  excluded  from  everything,'* 
proving  how  little  importance  the  historian  attached  to  the  germs 
of  popular  power  in  the  constitution  of  Solon. 

Cleisthenes  began  by  remodelling  the  basis  of  citizenship,  which 
had  hitherto  rested  on  the  old  patriarchal  system  of  the  four  Ionic 
tribes,  with  their  brotherhoods,  dans,  and  ifamilies.  But,  as  was 
natural  in  a  prosperous  commercial  and  maritime'  state,  Attica 
contained  a  large  free  population  which  had  no  place  in  these  cor- 
porations, and  so  no  franchise.  Cleisthenes  divided  the  whole 
country  into  demeSy  f  each  of  which  managed  its  own  local  affairs ; 

*  The  temple  was  burnt  in  b.c.  548.  Party  spirit  attributed  the  conflagration  to 
the  Piflistratidfl. 

f  These  diyisions  may  be  compared  to  parish^^.  The  word  rignifies  peopleSy  as  IT 
each  deme  were  a  miniature  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  The  number  of  dones 
was  afterwards  174 ;  the  original  number  under  Cleisthenes  is  unknown. 
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and  he  grouped  the  demes  into  ten  new  tribes.  The  denies  com- 
posing each  were  not  contiguous,  lest  the  old  local  factions  should 
preponderate  in  particular  tribes.  All  freemen,  including  some  at 
least  of  the  resident  foreigners  and  emancipated  slaves,*  were 
enrolled  in  the  domes,  and  so  became  members  of  the  tribes,  which 
entirely  superseded  the  four  old  Ionian  tribes. 

Solon's  Senate  of  Four  Hundred  became  now  a  Senate  of  Five 
Hundred,  fifty  members  being  elected  from  each  tribe.  The  mode 
of  election  was  by  lot ;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  this  was  the 
case  from  the  firstf  To  this  body  Cleisthenes  committed  the  chief 
functiona  of  executive  government.  It  sat  in  permanence ;  and  its 
business  was  arranged  on  a  curious  artificial  system.  The  senate 
was  divided  into  ten  sections,  or  committees,  one  for  each  tribe, 
called  the  Prytaniea  /  and  a  similar  division  was  made  of  the  year, 
thirty-five  days  each  being  allotted  to  six  of  the  prytanies,  and 
thirty-six  days  each  to  the  other  four.  These  made  up  the  common 
year  of  twelve  lunar  months,  or  354  days.  Each  prytany  had  the 
presidency  of  the  Senate  and  Ecclesia  during  its  term,  in  an  order 
decided  by  lot.  Every  prytany  of  fifty  members  was  subdivided  into 
five  committees  of  ten,  eadi  of  which  held  the  presidency  for 
seven  days  with  the  title  of  Proedri  (Presidents) ;  and  out  of  these 
a  chairman  {Episk^tes)  was  chosen  by  lot  every  day,  to  preside  in 
the  Senate  and  the  Ecclesia,  and  to  keep  thekeysof  the  Acropolis 
and  Treasury,  as  well  as  the  public  seal.  How  great  a  power  the 
office  of  Epistates  put  into  the  hands  of  its  holder  for  the  day,  is 
seen  in  the  case  of  Socrates,  who  refused  to  put  an  illegal  question 
to  the  vote,  in  the  case  of  the  ten  generals  accused  for  their  con- 
duct at  Arginusse. 

The  Ecclesia,  or  Assembly  of  the  People,  gained  a  great  exten- 
sion of  power,  from  being  regularly  and  frequently  summoned; 
and  it  became  the  arena  for  debating  all  important  public  measures. 
The  Archons  were  elected  as  before,  and  with  the  same  exclusion 

•  AristoUe,  Polit.  ill  1,  g  10;  yI  2,  §  11.     See  Mr.  Grote's  discussion  of  the 
^  iupMiing  [Hittory  of  Oreeee,  toL  iv.  p.  170). 

f  The  practice  of  choosing  public  officers  by  lot  is  one  of  the  most  curious  deyelop- 
ments  of  democratic  equality  at  Athens.  It  was  of  course  open  to  the  ridicule  heaped 
upon  it  by  Socrates,  as  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  fitness  of  the  persons  chosen,  but 
it  does  not,  like  some  systems  of  patronage,  give  a  preference  to  men  known  to  be 
unfit.  It  had  the  advantage  of  aToiding  the  eyils  of  some  popular  elections,  in  which 
bitter  faction  and  unbounded  corruption  often  leave  a  result  as  unsatisfactory  as  the  lot 
could  have  turned  out.  It  may  be  as  well  to  caution  some  readers  against  confounding 
election  by  ht^  which  depends  entirely  on  chance,  without  any  voting  at  all,  with  elec- 
tion by  haUott  which  is  a  device  to  insure  secresy  in  votmg. 
TOL.  L— 28 
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of  the  lowest  of  Solon's  four  classes  from  this  and  the  other  chief 
oflSces  of  the  state.  Their  political  power  was  transferred  to  the 
Senate  and  the  Ecclesia ;  and  a  b^inning  was  even  made  of  that 
transference  of  their  judicial  functions  to  the  people  which  was 
afterwards  effected.  The  third  Archon  retained  the  title  of  Pole- 
march,  or  Commander-in-chief,  but  he  was  associated  with  a  body 
of  ten  Generals  {St/rategi)^  elected  annually  by  the  people,  one  from 
each  tribe.  Besides  the  command  in  war,  the  Strategi  had  the 
direction  of  foreign  affairs.  They  thus  became  the  most  important 
executive  officers  in  the  state.  The  first  Strateguswasin  fact  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  people ;  and  Pericles,  for  example,  governed 
in  this  character. 

As  a  safeguard  against  new  attempts  to  set  up  a  Tyramij) 
Cleisthenes  devised  the  remarkable  institution  of  Ost/racism^  the 
nature  of  which  has  been  obscured  by  much  thoughtless  declama- 
tion, especially  in  relation  to  Aristides, 

"  Him  whom  ungrateful  Athens  could  expel. 
At  all  times  Just,  save  when  he  signed  the  shell." 

It  was  a  plan  for  nipping  in  the  bud  any  danger  that  might  seem 
to  threaten  the  st&te  from  the  too  great  influence  of  a  powerfid 
citizen.  Without  subjecting,  him  to  any  accusation  or  casting  any 
stigma  upon  his  character,  it  removed  him  from  the  city  for  a 
period  nominally  of  ten  years  (afterwards  reduced  to  five),  but 
often  abridged  by  a  vote  of  recall,  which  was  sure  to  be  pasBcd 
when  his  services  were  needed  by  the  state.  When  the  banidi- 
ment  was  not  of  long  duration,  it  probably  involved  no  great 
hardship  beyond  the  exclusion  from  power,  the  inevitable  penalty 
of  defeat  in  the  party  struggles  of  a  popular  government.  The 
retirement  of  Aristides  to  his  estate  in  Salamis,  the  travels  of 
Themistocles  among  his  Argive  and  other  friends,  were  to  them 
what  '^  the  cold  shades  of  opposition  "  are  to  our  party  leaders ; 
only  they  lost  neitlier  salary  nor  pension,  for  they  served  their 
country  without  pay.  The  exile's  property  remained  intact,  and 
his  rights  as  a  citizen  revived  on  his  return,  with  his  political 
influence  probably  increased  by  reaction.  How  little  any  idea  of 
disgrace  was  involved  in  the  sentence,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
the  Athenians  disused  ostracism  as  having  been  degraded  by  itB 
application  to  the  worthless  demagogue  Hyperbolus.  The  insti- 
tution was  fenced  with  securities  against  abuse.  No  vote  of 
ostracism  could  be  taken  except  by  the  direction  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Ecclesia  at  a  fixed  period  of  the  year.    When  they^  had 
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declared  that  such  a  vote  was  needfiil  for  the  safety  of  the  state, 
it  remained  for  the  people  to  designate  its  object,  for  the  person 
was  as  yet  nnnamed.  Every  citizen  wrote  a  name  on  an  oyster- 
shell  or  tile,*  or  got  it  written  for  him, '  as  in  the  well-known 
story  of  Aristides.  The  Archons  and  Presidents  of  the  Senate 
collected  the  votes  in  the  agora,  and  the  citizen  designated  by  not 
less  than  6000  votes  had  to  withdraw  from  the  city  within  ten  days. 
It  should  be  observed  that  ostracism  was  not  only  a  direct  check 
on  the  too  great  power  of  any  one  citizen,  but  a  means  of  averting 
civil  discord,  when  threatened  by  the  even  balance  of  parties, 
as  in  the  rivalry  of  Aristides  and  Themistocles.  The  efficacy  of 
the  remedy  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  no  tyrannical  usurpation 
occurred  at  Athens  after  that  of  Pisistratus,  though  there  were 
not  wanting  men,  like  Alcibiades,  quite  disposed  to  make  the 
attemptf 

As  compared  with  the  constitution  of  Solon^  the  measures  of 
Cleisthenes  were  a  democratic  revolution ;  and  the  aristocratic 
party  did  not  submit  without  a  struggle.  Isagoras  called  in  the 
aid  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  They  had  recourse  to  the  religious 
pretext  which  they  afterwards  used  against  Pericles,  and  required 
the  expulsion  of  the  accursed  race  of  the  Alcmseonids.  The  time 
had  not  yet  come  when  such  a  demand  could  be  disregarded,  and 
Cleisthenes  retired  from  Athens.  But  the  violence  with  which 
the  counter-revolution  was  begun  roused  the  people  to  resistance. 
Isagoras  and  Cleomenes,  blockaded  in  the  Acropolis,  were  forced 
to  surrender  for  want  of  provisions »  they  themselves  were  dis- 
missed, but  their  Athenian  adherents  fell  victims  to  the  rage  of 
the  people ;  and  Cleisthenes  was  recalled.  Thus  began  the  long 
rivalry  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  as  the  representatives  of 
democracy  and  oligarchy  in  Greece. 

Both  parties  prepared  for  war,  and  both  gave  proofs  of  the  fatal 
influence  of  such  discords  on  Greek  patriotism.  Cleisthenes  sought 
the  alliance  of  Persia ;  but  the  Athenians  indignantly  repudiated 
the  consent  of  his  envoys  to  send  earth  and  water,  the  customary 
tokens  of  submission,  to  the  Great  King.  The  Spartans,  who 
boasted  of  having  put  down  the  tyrants  throughout  Greece, 
marched  into  Attica  with  their  Peloponnesian  allies,  and  the  forces 
of  Thebes  and  Chalcis  in  Eubcea,  to  set  up  Isagoras  as  tyrant  at 

*  Hence  the  word  ottraeism,  from  S<rrpaK0Vf  a  tile  or  ihcll, 

f  See  farther  the  diaoiusion  of  the  whole  subject  by  Mr.  Grote,  who  has  for  the 
first  time  explained  the  real  nature  and  working  of  ostracism  (History  of  Greece^  toL 
iv«  a  xxxL 
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Athens.  Thia  was  the  object  proposed  by  Cleomenes ;  but  it  was 
defeated  by  the  opposition  of  the  allies,  and  even  of  his  own 
eolleagae  Demaratus.  A  like  scheme  on  behalf  of  Hippias  was 
rejected  at  a  congress'  of  the  allies,  chiefly  through  the  bold 
remonstrances  of  the  Corinthians.  In  these  proceedings  we  see 
the  Peloponnesian  confederacy  already  established,  and  meeting 
for  consultation  and  action,  under  the  leadership  of  Sparta,  but 
with  the  Corinthians  as  a  check  on  her  preponderance. 

Meanwhile  the  Athenians  took  vengeance  ontheThebansand 
Chalcidians,  and  established  their  dominion  in  the  island  of 
Eubcea.  On  this  occasion  we  first  meet  with  their  celebrated 
system  of  colonizing  conquered  states.  The  lands  of  Chalcis  were 
divided  into  4000  portions  {deri^  i.e.  lot8\  which  were  distributed 
by  lot  among  4000  poor  citizens  of  Athens,  who  -were  called 
ClerVfChi  {lotrholderB)*  Thus  began  the  dominion  of  Athens  in 
the  island  of  the  JEgsean.  During  these  campaigns  the  people 
of  the  islands  of  JSgina,  which  was  at  this  time  a  great  maritime 
power,  were  induced  by  the  Thebans  to  ravage  Attica ;  and  thus 
began  the  internecine  hatred  between  the  Athenians  and  ^gine- 
tans.  .Thp  democratic  constitution  was  now  firmly  established ; 
and,  whatever  seeds  of  abuse  it  might  contain,  the  first-fruits  of 
popular  liberty  were  seen^in  the  glorious  part  taken  by  Athens 
in  the  Persian  Wars. 

Having  thus  traced  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  principal 
Hellenic  states,  and  having  fully  described  the  political  condition 
of  the  two  which  became  the  leaders  of  all  the  rest,  a  few  words 
will  suffice  concerning  the  others.  The  belt  of  land  forming 
Central  Greece  was  occupied  by  races  chiefly  of  -^olian  descent, 
but  with  a  strong  intermixture  of  the  Dorian  element.  Next  to 
Attica,  the  large  district  of  Boeotia  contained  fourteen  independent 
cities,  united  in  a  confederacy,  of  which  Thebes  was  the  head. 
The  common  afiairs  of  the  league  were  directed  by  magistrates 
named  Boeotarchs,  who  were  elected  annually — two  by  Thebes,  and 
one  by  each  of  the  other  cities.  The  governments  were  for  the 
most  part  oligarchies  ;  and  it  was  the  constant  policy  of  Thebes  to 
support  the  aristocratic  party  in  the  other  states,  as  a  means  of 
strengthening  her  own  ascendancy.  This  policy  was  resisted  by  a 
few  of  the  cities,  and  especially  by  Platsea,  whose  firm  attachment 
to  Athens,  at  the  cost  of  the  severest  sufferings,  forms  one  of  the 
most  interesting  episodes  in  Grecian  history.    Phocis  lay  west  of 

*  B J  one  of  thoee  curious  concatenationB  which  often  make  vp  the  hiatoiy  of  a 
word,  this  term  reappeart  in  the  Tocabulary  of  the  Church  as  CUrgy, 
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Bceotia,  with  a  small  territory  reaching  to  the  Corinthian,  Gulf, 
and  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  possession  of  the  oracle  of 
Delphi.  Its  people,  who  were  of  Achaean  origin,  had  as  yet  played 
no  part  in  Grecian  history,  except  in  the  First  Sacared  War, 
which  has  already  been  related.*  The  little  state  of  Doris,  north- 
west of  Phocis,  was  no  otherwise  of  consequence  than  for  its  fame 
as  the  cradle  of  the  Dorian  race.  The  Locrians  were  parted  into  two 
divisions,  differing  in  dialect  and  manners ;  but  both  were  regarded 
as  mixed  races,  whose  infusion  of  Hellenic  blood  had  but  partially 
tempered  the  rudeness  they  inherited  from  the  Leleges.  The 
Eastern  Locrians,t  on  the  coast  north  of  Phocis  and  opposite 
Enbcea^  were  the  more  civilized  of  the  two.  They  appear  in 
Homer  under  their  king  Ajax,  the  son  of  Oileus :  part  of  them 
were  afterwards  subject  to  Phocis.  The  western  or  Ozolian 
LocriatLS,  who  inhabited  the  rugged  country  between  the  moun- 
tains of  Corax  and  Parnassus  and  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  were  little 
better  than  mountain  robbers.  The  like  character  was  borne  by 
the  people  of  JEtolia,  which  was  still  only  partially  colonized  by 
the  Hellenic  race.  This  oountry  had  obtained  some  celebrity  in 
mythical  history ;  and  its  mountain  range  of  Calydon  was  the 
Bcene  of  the  famous  hunt  of  the  Galydonian  boar  by  the  heroes  of 
the  Argonautic  age.  j:  As  civilization  advanced,  its  cities  formed 
a  federation,  which  became  renowned  in  the  latest  age  of  Grecian 
independence  for  its  antagonism  to  the  Acheean  League.  West 
of  all  lay  Acamania,  divided  from  ^tolia  by  the  Achelous,  the 
largest  river  of  Greece,  and  having  an  extensive  sea-coast  opposite 
to  the  Ionian  islands.  It  was  peopled  of  old,  like  JEtolia,  by  the 
Leleges,  Quretes,  and  other  wild  races,  among  which  Achaean 
colonists  frqgpa  Argos  were  said  to  have  settled ;  but  they  were  stiU 
only  a  half  Hellenic  people,  living  by  robbery  and  piracy. 

Korth  ofl  the  isthmus  between  the  Haliac  and  Ambracian  Gulfs, 
lay  the  extensive  regions  of  Thessaly  and  Epirus,  of  which  only 
the  former  belonged  to  the  political  aggregate  of  the  Hellenic 
states.    Thessaly  is  a  great  plain,  enclosed  on  every  side  by  lofty 

•  See  p.  829. 

f  These  included  the  two  tribes  of  the  Locri  Epicnemidii  (so-called  from  Hount 
Cnemis)  and  the  Locri  Opuntii,  named  from  their  city  of  Opus. 

X  One  of  the  stories  connected  with  this  hunt  was  that  of  Anceus,  an  Arcadian 
cliieftain.  He  was  about  to  taste  a  new  vintage,  and  the  cup  was  already  in  his  hand, 
when  news  was  brought  that  the  hunt  was  up.  He  set  down  the  cup  untasted,  took  up 
his  boar  spear  and  rushed  out,  and  was  killed  by  the  boar.  Hence  an  old  hexameter 
▼erse,  which  says—"  There  are  many  things  between  the  edge  of  the  cup  and  of  the 
Up." 
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mountains,  and  watered  by  the  river  PeneiuB.  It  was  thus  fitted 
by  nature  for  a  great  state,  and  comparatively  severed  from  the 
reit  of  Greece.  The  earliest  inhabitants,  were  of.  various  raceg. 
The  original  Thessalians  are  said  to  have  been  a  Pelasgian  people 
from  Tliesprotia  in  Epirus ;  but  the  ^olian  race  predominated  in 
historic  times.  The  inhabitants  like  those  of  Laeonia,  were  divided 
into  three  classes ;  the  Thessalian  conquerors,  the  subject  popu- 
lation, and  the  Penestse,  whose  condition  resembled  that  of  tli^ 
Helots.  In  the  earliest  age  they  were  governed  by  Idngs^  who 
claimed  a  descent  from  Hercules ;  but,  as  in  the  other  states  of 
Greece,  these  monarchies  were  transformed  into  aristocratic  repub- 
lics. Some  of  the  noble  houses,  as  the  Aleuadse  at  Larissa  and 
the  Scopadffi  at  Cranon,  rivalled  the  tyrants  of  Southern  Greece  in 
power  and  magnificence,  and  attracted  the  greatest  ardsts  and 
poets  to  their  courts.  The  great  Thessalian  plain  was  divided  into 
four  districts,  called  tetrarchies  (besides  four  others  in  the  moun- 
tains) ;  and  these  were  united  in  a  federation,  chiefly  for  military 
purposes.  When  occasion  required,  they  elected  a  military  chief, 
or  dictator,  with  the  title  of  Tagu%  (Marshal),  whose  authority 
was  supreme  in  all  four  districts.  The  Thessalians  were  represented 
in  the  Amphictyonic  Council.  Their  conduct  in  the  Persian  War 
proves  how  little  interest  they  had  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Greece. 
To  the  north-east  of  Thessaly,  along  the  searcoast  at  the  foot  of 
Moimt  Olympus,  lay  Pieria,  a  district  connected  by  tradition  with 
the  earliest  intellectual  culture  of  the  Greeks.  As  the  Hellenic 
Deities  had  their  home  on  the  summit  of  Olympus,  so  the  Muses 
had  theirs  at  its  foot ;  and  this  too  was  the  country  of  Orpheus.* 
Li  the  historic  times  Pieria  formed  apart  of  Macedonia,  which  lay 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  Greece,  and  was  peopled  by  Thracian 
and  niyrian  tribes.  Hellenic  settlers,  however,  migrated  into  the 
southern  part  of  Macedonia,  and  intermarried  with  the  barbarians, 
forming  a  race  who  spoke  a  rude  dialect  in  which  Doric  forms 
predominated.  This  dialect,  transported  into  Syria  and  Egypt  by 
the  followers  of  Alexander,  became  a  chief  element  in.  the  Helle- 
nistic Greek,  which  was  spoken  throughout  the  East,  and  which 
has  been  handed  down  to  us  in  the  Septuagint  and  ]^ew  Testa- 
ment. The  Macedonian  monarchy  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
about  the  seventh  century  b.c.  ;  but  its  history  is  altogether 
obscure  till  the  epoch  of  the  Persian  Wars,  when  the  reigning  king 
was  Amyntas  I.    The  royal  house  claimed  to  be  Greeks  of  the 

*  As  Pieria  belonged  geographicaUy  to  Thnce,  the  later  legends  transported  0^ 
pheus  into  the  heart  of  that  country,  where  the  people  were  entirely  barbariaiiB. 
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Heradid  family ;  and  Alexander  I.  was  not  admitted  to  contend  i 
the  Olympic  games  nntil  he  had  proved  his  descent  from  Temei  i 
the  king  of  Argos.     This  resemblance  to  the  position  of  the  hoi 
of  Bomanoff  is  only  one  point  of  the  curious  parallel  between  1 
relations  of  Macedonia  to  Greece  and  those  of  Eussia  to  Westc  i 
Europe. 

West  of  Thessaly  and  Macedonia  lay  Epirus,  that  is,  the  Ma\  \ 
Icmdj  a  name  evidently  applied  to  the  region  by  the  Greeks  of  t 
Ionian  islands.    Here,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  Pelasgians    i 
Molossns  preserved  the  most  ancient  worship  of  the  Dodonse  i 
Jove,  whose  oracles  were  uttered  from  a  grove  of  sacred  oaks.  T 
GOHntry  was  occupied  by  a  number  of  different  tribes  under  th< 
own  princes ;  till  at  length  the  kings  of  Molossus,  who  claim  i 
their  descent  from  Pyrrhus,  the  son  of  Achilles,  founded  t 
monarchy  which  shook  the  power  of  Eome.    Lastly,  the  chain 
islands  (now  called  Ionian,'  from  the  ancient  name  of  the  s 
which  washes  the  western  shores  of  Greece),  stretching  frc  : 
Corcyra  off  Epirus  to  Zacynthus  off  Elis,  had  already  been  peopl 
by  the  Achseans  and  ^olians  in  the  heroic  age,  and  were  nc  i 
occupied,  in  part,  by  flourishing  Dorian  colonies,  the  offipring  < 
the  maritime  enterprise  of  Corinth.    We  have  already  had  oc(  i 
sion  to  speak  of  Corcyra  as  the  most  important  of  these  coloni<  i 
and  of  others  which  were  founded  by  the  Corinthians  and  Core  i 
rssans  jointly  along  the  same  shores ;  Leucas,  on  the  island  o  : 
Acarnania,  and  Anactorium  on  the  opposite  shore,  near  the  ca] 
long  after  renowned  under  the  name  of  Actium ;  and  further  nort 
on  the  coast  of  the  vrild  lUyrians,  ApoUonia,  a  great  seat  ( 
commerce  and  learning  under  the  Bomans,  and  Epidamnii 
famous  among  the  causes  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.* 

The  relations  between  these  colonies  and  Corinth  exhibit  to  i 
in  practice  the  principles  of  Greek  colonization.    A  colony  was  i 
mere  body  of  outcasts  thrown  off  from  a  state  to  find  a  home  whe 
and  how  they  could,  at  one  time  the  reftise  of  society,  got  rid  < 
alike  for  poverty  or  for  crime,  at  another,  the  exiles  for  conscien<  i 
sake,  of  whom  tiieir  country  was  not  worthy.    -The  former  hon  i 
of  the  colonists  was  truly  named  their  "  mother  city  ^\metrapdis) ; 
the  colony  was  a  "  removal  of  their  homes ''  {aposcia) ;  they  wen 

*  Under  its  other  name  of  nyrrachium,  whidi  the  Romans  adopted  to  avoid  t 
ill-ontened  sound  of  Epidamnus,  it  became  the  chief  landing-place  for  Tojagers  fro 
Italy  to  Greece. 

f  Few  inaccuracies  of  language  are  more  striking  than  the  application  of  this  woi 
to  the  capital  of  a  nation,  unless  perhaps  the  calling  the  country  districts  protnnctM 
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forth  under  a  duly  appointed  leader  {(Ecid^  that  is,  one  who  forma 
a  settlement  or  home),  who,  in  the  oldest  times,  was  generally  a 
prince  of  the  royal  family,  carrying  with  them  their  oountr/s 
gods,  their  city's  laws,  and  the  sacred  fire  which  always  burnt  on 
the  hearth  of  the  Prytaneum.  When  a  colony  grew  strong  enough 
to  send  out  new  settlements,  an  CEcist  was  sought  from  the  mother 
city  ;  and  the  new  colony  regarded  this  city  as  their  metropohs. 
The  bond  between  a  mother  city  and  her  colonies  was  most  sacred, 
and  a  war  such  as  those  between  Corcyra  and  Corinth  had  the 
nature  of  sacrilege.  The  colonists  sent  deputations  to  the  great 
festivals  of  the  metropolis,  and  received  her  citizens  with  the 
highest  honors.  The  CEcist  was  deified  after  his  death  as  the 
representative  of  the  mother  city. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  northern  Greece,  Corinth  planted  the 
colony  of  Potideea,  which  became  another  cause  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  War.  It  stood  on  the  isthmus  of  the  westernmost  of  the 
three  long  and  lofty  promontories  that  jut  out  from  the  peninsnla 
between  the  Thermaic  and  Strymonic  Gulfe,  at  the  north-western 
oomer  of  the  JEgsean.  This  region,  called  from  its  position,  "  the 
parts  adjoining  Thrace,"  was  also  named  Chalcidice,  from  the 
numerous  colonies  planted  there  by  the  Euboean  city  of  Chalcis,  as 
well  as  by  her  neighbor  Eretria.  It  became  the  scene  of  some  of 
the  greatest  events,  both  in  the  Peloponnesian  War  and  in  the 
contest  with  Philip  of  Macedon.  Other  colonies  extended  all 
along  the  coasts  of  Thrace,  on  the  -^gsean,  the  Hellespont,  the 
Propontis  and  the  Euxine,  as  far  as  Istria,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube,  a  settlement  of  the  Milesians.  Of  these  we  can  only  stay 
to  mention  the  cities  which  made  the  Thracian  Chersonese  entirely 
Greek,  the  Samian  colony  of  Perinthus  on  the  northern  shore 
of  the  Propontis,  and  the  Megarian  settlement  of  Byzantium, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Thracian  Bosporus,  long  afterwards  the 
capital  of  Constantino.*  The  commercial  enterprise  of  the 
lonians  led  them  as  far  as  the  inhospitable  shores  of  Scythia. 
Miletus  planted  the  colony  of  Olbia  on  the  Hypanis  {Bv^gW  which 
became  a  great  port  for  the  com  of  the  Ukraine.  The  Dorians  of 
Ileraclea  in  Pontus  Ibiiiided  the  city  of  Cheraonesns  on  the  cape 
of  the  same  name,  which  terminates  the  peninsnlaj  now  so  well 
known  to  us,  of  Sebastopol  in  the  Crimea4     The  wild  spot  was 

*  Byumdum  wnj  coloni^t^d  from  Megara  in  b.c,  608. 

\  Its  rvjins  arc  Etill  to  bo  scon  at  Btmnoffil^  about  twelve  mileB  below  Nlolicilfte^. 
I  This  pGuiTi^ula  was  eiilt4.>(lf  from  ita  colom^c^s,  Chi^rsone-gus  llcraclaotjuaf  va^  ^^ 
lh&  Littlo  Cbcrfone^^  in  (K>tittix(}i£tmodoD  to  tlic  Crimea  itself,  the  Cherson^ua  TiuHc^ 
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already  celebrated  in  the  legend  of  Orestes  as  the  seat  of  the 
savage  worship  of  the  Tanric  Artemis,  with  her  human  sacrifices. 
Other  settlements  were  planted  on  the  north-eastern  shore  of  the 
Enzine,  chiefly  by  the  Milesians,  who  founded  Phasis,  at  the 
month  of  the  river  of  the  same  name.  The  southern  shore  of  the 
Euxine,  along  the  north  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  was  studded  with 
Oreek  colonies,  the  chief  of  which  were  Oyzicus,  on  thePropontis, 
Chalcedon,  opposite  Byzantium,  and  Heradea  Pontica,*  both 
founded  by  the  M^arians ;  Sinope,t  which  was  twice  colonized 
firom  Miletus,  having  been  destroyed  in  the  great  Cimmerian  inva- 
sion, and  which,  after  being  long  the  greatest  seat  of  Greek  com- 
merce in  the  Euxine,  became  the  splendid  capital  of  Mithridates ; 
and  Trapezus  {Trdnsbnd),  planted  by  Sinope  on  the  confines  of 
Armenia.  We  have  been  particular  in  noticing  these  colonies  on 
the  Euxine,  to  show  how  firm  a  hold  the  Greeks  had  gained,  in 
the  eighth,  seventh,  and  sixth  centuries  b.c.,  of  regions  till  recently 
little  known  to  ourselves.  The  remains  of  HeUenic  civilization, 
of  the  kingdoms  of  Pontus  and  the  Bosporus,  and  of  the  Boman 
Empire,  may  be  traced  like  successive  deposits  beneath  the  deluge 
of  barbarism  which  overwhelmed  those  shores.^ 

Concerning  the  great  colonies  on  the  western  shores  of  Asia 
Minor,  little  need  be  added  to  the  traditions  already  related  of 
their  first  foundation  in  the  heroic  age.§  At  the  beginning  of  the 
liistoric  period,  we  find  them  further  advanced  in  civilization  than 
most  states  of  the  mother  country.  The  fi-esh  jfree  life  of  a  new 
colony  always  favours  the  popular  element  in  a  state ;  and  the 
aristocratic  governments  were  abolished  in  these  settlements  at  a 
very  early  period,  while  the  federal  bond  between  those  of  the 
same  race  was  maintained  more  closely  than  in  Greece.  Their 
relations  with  the  Asiatic  nations  seem  to  have  been  peaceful  from 
the  first ;  |  the  Asiatics  perceiving  the  advantage  they  could  gain 
from  the  maritime  activity  of  the  Greeks ;  and  the  Greeks  being 
stimulated  to  commerce  by  the  wealth  of  the  Asiatics.  Moreover, 
the  ancient  civilization  of  Asia  was  imparted  to  a  people  fitted, 
above  every  other  race,  to  give  it  a  new  and  energetic  development ; 
and  music,  poetry,  and  art  made  their  first  great  advances  among 

*  Now  Harakli. 

f  Now  Sinoab. 

X  The  last  example  of  such  barbarian  ruin  was  the  destruction  of  the  beantiM 
Greek  remains  at  Kerteh,  the  ancient  capital  of  Bosporus,  in  the  Crimean  war. 

8  See  pp.  824—886. 

I  The  war  of  Troy  cannot  be  considered  an  exception,  as  we  are  ignorant  of  its 
real  diaraeter,  and  it  precedes  the  age  of  ooloniation. 
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the  Asiatic  Greeks.  The  lonians  rapidly  outgrew  the  other 
colonists  in  wealth  and  enterprise,  and  Miletus,  their  most  powerful 
city,  is  said  to  have  planted  no  less  than  eighty  colonies.  The 
greatness  of  Ephesns  was  a  later  growth,  due  to  the  extensiYe 
territory  which  she  obtained  from  the  Lydians,  and  to  the  splendid 
temple  of  Artemis,  which  was  built  and  enriched  by  the  contribu- 
tions both  of  Greeks  and  Asiatics.  It  is  enough  to  refer  to  the 
colonies  along  the  shores  of  Lyda,  Pamphylia,  and  Cilida,  as  far  as 
the  Gulf  of  Issus  and  C5yprus.  We  have  already  seen  how  the 
colonies  on  the  west  coast  were  subjugated,  first  by  Croesus,  and 
more  completely  by  Cyrus.  Their  condition  under  Darius  fonns 
the  starting  point  of  the  history  of  the  Persian  Wars. 

Colonization  was  ahnost  equally  active  beyond  the  sea  that 
washes  the  western  shores  of  Greece,  on  the  coasts  of  Sicily  and 
Southern  Italy,  regions  occupied  in  the  earliest  times  by  the 
barbarian  Sicani  and  Sicoli.  The  south  of  Italy,  originally  known 
to  the  Greeks  as  Hesperia  (the  Land  of  the  Evening  Star), 
obtained  the  name  of  Magna  Graecia,  or  Great  Greece.  This  was 
the  scene  of  the  fabled  golden  age,  under  the  rule  of  the  ancient 
deities  expelled  by  Jove, 

**  And  who,  with  Saturn  old, 
Fled  over  Hadria  to  the  Hesperian  fields. 
And  o'er  the  Celtic  roamed  the  ntmost  isles." 

Here,  too,  were  placed  those  colonies,  founded  by  the  heroes  who 
had  fought  at  Troy,  of  which  Fenelon  has  made  so  ingenious  a  use. 
Passing  over  these  legends,  the  earliest  known  settlement  was  the 
^olic  colony  of  OumsB,  on  the  northern  promontory  of  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  founded  jointly  by  Cyme  in  the  Asiatic  ^^olis,  and  by 
Chalcis  in.  Euboea.  It  was  the  northernmost  of  the  colonies  which 
fringed  the  whole  coast  down  to  the  straits  of  Messina,  and  up 
again  round  the  Bay  of  Tarentum  to  the  lapygian  promontory.  A 
few  only  of  these  can  be  noticed : — ^Parthenope,  a  colony  from 
Cumse,  famous  to  the  present  day  under  its  later  name  of  Keapolis 
(^.e.  the  New  dty^  Na(pol%  Naples)  \  Posidonia  (P»stum),  a 
colony  of  Sybaris,  renowned  for  its  temples  of  pure  Doric  archi- 
tecture ;  Elea,  already  mentioned  in  the  story  of  the  migration  of 
the  Phocseans ;  *  Ehegium,  on  the  strait  of  Messina,  a  Chalcidian 
colony;  then,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  "toe,"  Locri  Epize- 
phyrii,  built  on  Cape  Zephyrium  by  a  body  of  Locrian  Freebooters 
(b.o.  683),  to  whom  the  legislator  Zaleucus  gave  the  first  written 

»  Chap.  X.,  p.  277. 
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code  enacted  in  any  Greek  state  (b.o.  664).*  Croton  and  Sybs 
deserve  more  particular  attention.  They  were  among  the  old  i 
AchfiBan  colonies  on  this  coast,  Sybaris  having  been  founded  ! 
B.O.  t20,  and  Croton  in  b.o.  YIO.  Both  obtained  dominion  fr  i 
shore  to  shore  of  the  Calabrian  peninsula.  The  wealth  of  Sybs 
tempted  it  to  a  luxury  which  has  given  the  word  sybarite  to  1  i 
European  vocabulary.  Croton  enjoys  the  better  fame  of  i 
physicians  and  Olympic  victors,  induding 

"  Him  who  of  old  woiild  rend  the  oak,** 

and  was  caught  by  its  rebound,  a  prey  to  the  wild  beasts ;  and  t  i 
far  higher  honor  of  having  been  the  chosen  residence  of  t  i 
Samian  philosopher  Pythagoras   (about  b.c.    540 — 510).     T  i 
rivalry  between  the  two  cities  broke  out  into  a  war,  in  which  t  i 
forces  of  Croton  were  commanded  by  the  athlete  Milo,  and  whi  i 
ended  in  the  utter  destruction  of  Sybaris  (b.  o.  510).    The  Spart 
colony  of  Taras,  or  Tarentum,  at  the  headof  the  gulf  named  afl  ; 
it,  became  now  the  most  powerful  city  of  Magna  Grsecia.   But  1 1 
destruction  of  Sybaris  proved  a  fatal  blow  to  the  power  of  1 1 
Greeks  in  general,  and  the  Samnites  and  Lucanians,  advance 
from  Central  Italy,  took  some  of  the  cities,  and  deprived  the  n  i 
of  their  inland  territories.     Our  epoch  of  b.o.  500  coincides  fail 
with  the  beginning  of  their  declinet 

The  Greek  colonies  of  Sicily  are  of  special  interest  for  the  leng 
of  time  that  some  of  them  maintained  their  power,  chiefly  und : 
the  despotic  form  of  government.  The  island  which  Homer  caJ 
Thrinacriaf  was  already  famous  in  the  mythical  age.  All  kno ' 
the  adventure  of  Ulysses  with  the  one-eyed  Cyclops,  Polyphemi:  i 
The  volcano  of  Etna,  which  would  be  a  striking  object  to  marine]  i 
was  imagined  to  be  both  the  forge  of  the  god  Hepheestus,  and  tl  i 
scene  of  the  punishment  of  the  giant  Typhoeus,  who  lay  stretch( 
out  beneath  the  whole  volcanic  region  of  Calabria.  The  earliei 
credible  accounts  represent  it  as  occupied  by  the  Sicani  or  Sice 


*  The  code  of  Zaleucus  vied  hi  aerentj  with  the  Uws  which  Draco  gave  the  Atti 
idaai  forty  years  later.  It  was  observed  so  strictly,  that  the  mover  of  an  alteratid 
had  to  speak  literally  with  a  rope  round  his  neck,  and  was  forthwith  strangled  if  1: 
moUon  failed.  Zaleucus  la  said  to  have  paid  the  penalty  of  an  eye,  to  save  his  b(i 
from  losing  both  eyes,  in  accordance  with  the  law ;  and  at  last  to  have  put  himself 
death  on  discovering  that  he  had  committed  an  offense  which  his  own  law  ma*: 
capital 

.  f  Other  oariy  fbrms  are  Trinacria  and  Trinacris,  all  signifying  the  land  of  the  Thri 
Gapes.    So  the  Roman  poets  call  it  Triquetra,  «.«.,  triangular. 


probably  a  Celtic  people.*  With  the  light  thrown  on  Homer's 
fable  of  Polyphemus  by  the  character  of  the  peasantry  in  the 
historic  age,  we  may  perhaps  conclude  that  the  earliest  Sicilians 
were  a  pastoral  people ;  at  all  events,  they  seem  to  have  given  but 
little  trouble  to  the  Greek  settlers.  Sicily  was  colonized  by  the 
same  states,  whose  activity  in  this  work  we  have  before  witnessed, 
the  Chalcidians,  Megarians,  and  Corinthians ;  but  one  of  the  most 
famous  cities,  Gela,  was  a  joint  colony  from  Bhodes  and  Crete. 
The  preponderance  of  the  Dorian  element  had  mtlch  to  do  with 
the  subsequent  history  of  the  cities.  On  the  east  coast  were  the 
Achsean  and  ^olian  settlements  of  Zancle,  afterwards  Messana, 
founded  by  the  Chalcidians  and  Cumseans ;  Naxos,  the  oldest  of 
aU,  founded  jointly  by  the  Chalcidians  and  Megarians,  under  an 
Athenian  oecist  {b.c.  725);  Catana  and  Leontini,  colonies  of 
Naxos  (b.c^  730)  ;  and  Hybtean  Megara,  founded  by  Megara  (B.a 
728).  On  the  southern  part  of  the  same  coast  was  the  famous 
Syracuse,  founded  by  the  Corinthians  only  one  year  later  than 
Naxos  (b.o.  734).  The  remaining  Dorian  colonies  occupied  the 
southern  coast ;  the  chief  of  them  being  Gela  (b.c.  690),  its 
colony  Acragas  or  Agrigentum  (b.o.  582).  On  the  same  coast 
westward  was  Selinus,  a  colony  of  the  Hyblaean  Megara  (b.c.  630). 
The  only  Greek  settlement  on  the  north  coast  was  Himera,  a  colony 
of  Zancle ;  west  of  which  lay  the  Phoenician  colony  of  Panormus 
(Palermo),  and  the  Tyrrhenian  cities  of  Egesta  and  Eryx.  The 
free  scope  given  to  the  settlers  by  the  retirement  of  the  Sicels 
inland,  and  the  vast  fertility  which  caused  the  island  to  be  sacred  to 
Demeter,t  led  to  the  rapid  growth  of  these  colonies ;  but  their  con- 
nection with  the  general  history  of  Greece  only  begins  with  the 
usurpation  of  Gelon  at  Syracuse,  in  b.o.  485,  immediately  after 
which  began  their  first  hostilities  with  the  Carthaginians,  who  had 
meanwhile  occupied  the  western  portion  of  the  island.  Agrigentum 
alone  had  as  yet  become  famous,  and  that  chiefly  for  the  cruelties 
of  its  tyrant,  Phalaris,  who  caused  his  victims  to  be  roasted  alive 
in  a  brazen  bull.  His  usurpation  must  have  followed  close  upon 
the  foundation  of  the  colony  in  b.o.  582,  as  he  was  contemporary 
with  Pisistratus.  His  victories  over  his  neighbours  made  Agri- 
gentum the  first  state  of  Sicily ;  but  he  met  his  well  merited  fate 
in  an  insurrection  of  his  subjects.    The  truth  of  the  story  of  the 

*  Some  writers  distinguish  the  two  tribes,  placing  the  Sicani  in  the  west  and  the 
6iceli  in  the  east.    The  Sioeli  or  Itali  of  Southern  Italy  were  the  same  race. 

f  Hence  the  scene  of  the  abduction  of  her  daughter  Feiaephone  (Proserpiiie)  py 
Pluto  was  placed  in  Sicily. 
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brazen  bull  is  prored  by  the  contemporary  anthority  of  Pindar,  i : 
the  figure  itself  was  preserved  at  Agrigenl^im  * 

To  the  west  of  Italy  and  Sicily  the  shores  of  the  Mediterran<  i 
were  occupied  by  namerous  Phcenician  colonies ;  the  fleets 
Carthage  commanded  the  sea;  and  her  jealous  policy  left  lili 
room  for  the  intrusion  of  other  nations.  Bat  for  all  tliis,  i 
enterprise  of  the  Ionian  Phocsea  had  founded  on  the  coast  of  Ga  i 
east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ehone,  the  famous  city  of  the  Massali  ] 
which  in  its  turn  planted  several  settlements  along  the  Ligurii 
coast,  and  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Pyrenees.  Firmly  unil  * 
under  the  lead  of  Massalia,  and  possessing  a  poweriid  navy,  thu 
distant  colonies  held  their  own  against  the  attacks  of  Cartha^! 
extended  the  commerce  of  Greece  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  «i 
•brought  the  Celts  of  Gaul  and  l^pain  in  contact  with  acivilizatii 
which  they  could  never  have  learned  from  the  Carthaginians.  "M 
have  already  noticed  the  Phocaean  colony  of  Alalia,  or  Aleria, 
Corsica. 

Of  the  Meditemanean  coast  of  Africa,  the  Carthaginian  dom 
ion  extended  over  the  western  half,  from  the  straits  to  the  bottd 
of  the  Greater  Syrtis,  while  Egypt  claimed  the  coast  of  the  Liby  i 
Desert  west  of  lie  Delta.$  But  between  the  two  empires  tl 
Dorian  Greeks  had  established  themselves  on  the  beautiful  pen: 
sula  directly  opposite  to  Peloponnesus,  which  received  from  th<: 
chief  city  the  name  of  Cyrenaica.  A  body  of  settlers  from  tl 
island  of  Thera,  itself  a  colony  of  Sparta,  were  led  thither  I 
Battus,  who  built  Cyrene  (about  b.o.  630),  and  founded  a  roy 
dynasty,  which  reigned  for  eight  generations.§  Cyrene  enjoy  i 
one  of  the  fairest  sites  on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  standing  abo 
ten  miles  from  the  sea,  and  1800  feet  above  its  level,  it  is  shelter! 
by  the  table-land  behind  from  the  hot  blasts  of  the  Sahara,  and 
open  on  the  north  to  the  breezes  of  the  Mediterranean,  over  whc 

*  The  spurious  '*  Letters  of  Phalaris  ^  gave  rise  to  one  of  the  interestiug  literi 
oontroYeraies  of  modem  times.  In  his  masteriy  *^  Dissertation  upon  the  Epistles 
Phalaris,**  the  great  scholar,  Dr.  Bentley,  not  only  proYed  them  a  forgery  of  later  ds. 
but  threw  a  flood  of  light  on  the  literary  history  of  the  age,  and  especially  upon  t 
origin  of  Greek  dramatic  poetry. 

f  In  La^n  Masillla,  now  MaruilU;    The  date  of  its  colonization  was  b.c.  600. 

X  Concerning  the  Greeic  settlements  in  Egypt  under  Psammetichus  and  Amasis,  • 
chap,  vil  pp.  131,  187. 

§  The  kings  with  their  probable  dates  were  as  follows : — (1)  Battus  I.,  B.c.  63(1 
699 ;  (2)  Arcesikus  I.,  b.c.  699—683 ;  (3)  Battus  11.,  the  Happy,  b.c.  583 — 660 ;  < 
Arcenkas  U.,  the  Oppressiye,  b.c.  660—660 ;  (6)  Battus  III.,  the  Lame,  b.c.  650—621 
(6)  Aicesilaus  III.,  b.o.  680—610 ;  (7)  Battus  IV. ;  (8)  Arce^Iaus  IV.  from  before  b 
466  to  B.C.  460. 
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already  celebrated  in  the  legend  of  Orestes  as  the  seat  of  the 
sarage  worship  of  the  Tanric  Artemis,  with  her  human  sacrifices. 
Other  settlements  were  planted  on  the  north-eastern  shore  of  the 
Enzine,  chiefly  by  the  Milesians,  who  founded  Phasis,  at  the 
month  of  the  river  of  the  same  name.  The  southern  shore  of  the 
Euzine,  along  the  north  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  was  studded  with 
Greek  colonies,  the  chief  of  which  were  Cyzicus,  on  the  Propontis, 
Chalcedon,  opposite  Byzantium,  and  Heraclea  Pontica,*  both 
founded  by  the  M^arians ;  Sinope,t  which  was  twice  colonized 
from  Miletus,  having  been  destroyed  in  the  great  Cimmerian  inva- 
sion, and  which,  after  being  long  the  greatest  seat  of  Greek  com- 
merce in  the  Euxine,  became  the  splendid  capital  of  Mithridates ; 
and  Trapezus  {Trdnsbnd),  planted  by  Sinope  on  the  confines  of 
Armenia.  We  have  been  particular  in  noticing  these  colonies  on 
the  Euxine,  to  show  how  firm  a  hold  the  Greeks  had  gained,  in 
the  eighth,  seventh,  and  sixth  centuries  b.g.,  of  regions  till  recently 
little  known  to  ourselves.  The  remains  of  Hellenic  civilization, 
of  the  kingdoms  of  Pontus  and  the  Bosporus,  and  of  the  Boman 
Empire,  may  be  traced  like  successive  deposits  beneath  the  deluge 
of  barbarism  which  overwhelmed  those  shores.  J 

Concerning  the  great  colonies  on  the  western  shores  of  Asia 
Minor,  little  need  be  added  to  the  traditions  already  related  of 
their  first  foundation  in  the  heroic  age.§  At  the  beginning  of  the 
historic  period,  we  find  them  further  advanced  in  civilization  than 
most  states  of  the  mother  country.  The  fresh  free  life  of  a  new 
colony  always  favours  the  popular  element  in  a  state ;  and  the 
aristocratic  governments  were  abolished  in  these  settlements  at  a 
very  early  period,  while  the  federal  bond  between  those  of  the 
same  race  was  maintained  more  closely  than  in  Greece.  Their 
relations  with  the  Asiatic  nations  seem  to  have  been  peaceful  from 
the  first ;  |  the  Asiatics  perceiving  the  advantage  they  could  gain 
from  the  maritime  activity  of  the  Greeks ;  and  the  Greeks  being 
stimulated  to  commerce  by  the  wealth  of  the  Asiatics.  Moreover, 
the  ancient  civilization  of  Asia  was  imparted  to  a  people  fitted, 
above  every  other  race,  to  give  it  a  new  and  energetic  development ; 
and  music,  poetry,  and  art  made  their  first  great  advances  among 

*  Now  HarMi. 

f  Now  Sinoab. 

X  The  last  example  of  such  barbarian  ruin  was  the  destruction  of  the  beautiful 
Greek  remains  at  Ktrick^  the  ancient  capital  of  Bosporus,  in  the  Crimean  war. 

§  See  pp.  824—886. 

I  The  war  of  Troy  cannot  be  conndered  an  exception,  as  we  are  ignorant  of  its 
real  character,  and  it  precedes  the  age  of  colonization. 
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the  Asiatic  Greeks.  The  lonians  rapidly  ontgrew  the  other 
colonists  in  wealth  and  enterprise,  and  Miletus,  their  most  powerfol 
city,  is  said  to  have  planted  no  less  than  eighty  colonies.  The 
greatness  of  Ephesus  was  a  later  growth,  due  to  the  extensive 
territory  which  she  obtained  from  the  Lydians,  and  to  the  splendid 
temple  of  Artemis,  which  was  built  and  enriched  by*the  contribu- 
tions both  of  Greeks  and  Asiatics.  It  is  enough  to  refer  to  the 
colonies  along  the  shores  of  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  and  Cilicia,  as  far  as 
the  Gulf  of  Issus  and  Cyprus.  We  have  already  seen  how  the 
colonies  on  the  west  coast  were  subjugated,  first  by  Croesus,  and 
more  completely  by  Cyrus.  Their  condition  under  Darius  forms 
the  starting  point  of  the  history  of  the  Persian  Wars. 

Colonization  was  almost  equally  active  beyond  the  sea  that 
washes  the  western  shores  of  Greece,  on  the  coasts  of  Sicily  and 
Southern  Italy,  regions  occupied  in  the  earliest  times  by  the 
barbarian  Sicani  and  Siceli.  The  south  of  Italy,  originally  known 
to  the  Greeks  as  Hesperia  (the  Land  of  the  Evening  Star), 
obtained  the  name  of  Magna  Grsecia,  or  Great  Greece.  This  was 
the  scene  of  the  fabled  golden  age,  under  the  rule  of  the  ancient 
deities  expelled  by  Jove, 

*'  And  who,  with  Saturn  old, 
Fled  oyer  Hadria  to  the  Hesperian  fields, 
And  o*er  the  Celtic  roamed  the  utmost  isles." 

Here,  too,  were  placed  those  colonies,  founded  by  the  heroes  who 
had  fought  at  Troy,  of  which  Fenelon  has  made  so  ingenious  a  use. 
Passing  over  these  l^ends,  the  earliest  known  settlement  was  the 
jEolic  colony  of  Cumse,  on  the  northern  promontory  of  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  founded  jointly  by  Cyme  in  the  Asiatic  -^olis,  and  by 
Chalcis  in  Euboea.  It  was  the  northernmost  of  the  colonies  which 
iViti^ed  tliD  whole  coast  <:lo\\^n  to  the  straite  of  Mt^saina,  and  up 
again  round  the  13aj^  of  TaT^titmn  to  the  lapygian  promontory,  A 
few  only  of  the&e  Ciui  be  notified :— Parthenopej  a  colony  from 
Cumee,  fain  on  a  to  tlie  present  day  under  its  later  name  of  Neapolk 
(i,e,  the  Ifeto  Oitt/j  N^apoli^  Kaples) ;  Posidonia  (Pa^stum),  a 
colony  of  Sybarie,  renowned  for  ltd  temples  of  pure  Doric  archi- 
tecture ;  Elea,  already  mentioned  in  the  etoiy  of  the  migration  of 
the  Pbocjeana  j  *  KhegiuGi,  on  the  strait  of  Meesina,  a  Chaleidian 
colony;  then,  on  the  eafiteru  side  of  the  **toej"  Loeri  Epize- 
phyriij  built  on  Cape  ZephTrinm  by  a  body  of  Locrian  Freebootere 
(b,0.  683),  to  whom  the  legislator  Zaleueus  gave  the  first  written 

•  Chap.  X.,  p.  S71 
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bine  waters  it  commands  a  glorious  prospect.  It  was  well  supplied 
with  water  jBrom  the  fountain  of  Gyre,  which  ran  down  to  the  sea 
through  a  beautiful  raving,  along  which  a  well-paved  road  led 
to  the  port  of  ApoUonia.  The  terraces  descending  from  the 
mountain  to  the  shore,  on  one  of  which  Cyrene  stood,  were 
covered  with  the  richest  variety  of  luxuriant  vegetation  j  and  the 
different  harvests  lasted  for  eight  out  of  the  twelve  months.  Thus 
favoured,  the  colony  attracted  settlers  from  different  parts  of 
Greece,  and  obtained  a  wide  dominion  over  the  Libyan  tribes.  To 
the  west  her  territories  met  those  at  Carthage  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Great  Syrtis,  the  boundary  being  marked  by  the  "  Altars  of  the 
Philaeni,"  concerning  which  Sallust  relates  a  curious  legend.  The 
two  states  had  agreed  to  settle  their  boimdary  at  the  spot  where 
two  parties  should  meet,  having  started  at  the  same  time  frt)m 
either  city.  The  Carthaginian  envoys,  two  brothers  named 
the  Philseni,*  made  the  better  speed,  and  performed  much  more 
than  half  the  distance.  The  Cyreneeans  accused  them  of  having 
started  before  the  appointed  time,  but  proposed  to  abide  by  the 
place  of  meeting  if  the  others  would  consent  to  be  buried  alive 
there  in  the  sand,  or  else  that  they  themselves  would  advance  as 
far  as  they  pleased  and  then  suffer  the  same  fate.  The  Philseni 
sacrificed  their  lives  for  their  country,  which  rewarded  them  with 
divine  honours. 

Cyrene  reached  the  height  of  her  prosperity  under  the  third 
king,  Battus  the  Happy,  who  repulsed  the  attack  of  Apries,  king 
of  Egypt,  B.O.  570.t  But  the  tyranny  of  Arcesilaus  II.  drove  out 
a  large  party  under  his  brothers,  who  founded  the  new  city  of 
Barca,  and  separated  the  western  part  of  the  peninsula  ftoia  the 
territory  of  Cyrene  (about  b.o.  560).  The  popular  party  found 
leaders,  who  put  restrictions  on  the  royal  power ;  civil  war  ensued ; 
Arcesilaus  III.  tried  to  keep  his  crown  by  submitting  as  a  tribu- 
tary to  Cambyses  (b.c.  525),  but  he  was  forced  to  fly  to  his 
father-in-law  Alazir,  the  king  of  Barca,  and  both  were  killed 
there  by  the  Barcseans  and  the  Cyrenaean  exiles.  Pheretima,  the 
.  mother  of  Arcesilaus,  who  was  reigning  at  Cyrene,  sought  the 
means  of  vengeance  from  Aryandes,  the  satrap  of  Egypt  under 
Cambyses.  He  sent  his  whole  army  against  Barca,  under  Amasis, 
who,  after  a  long  siege,  took  the  city  by  a  strange  fraud.  Sum- 
moning the  people  of  Barca  to  a  parley,  he  agreed  to  withdraw  his 

*  Evidently  no  Punic  name,  but  a  Greek  epithet,  mgnifying  <*  lovers  of  pnise.** 
f  Comp.  chap,  yii.,  pp.  184 — 5 
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ieunny  on  payment  of  a  fair  sum  to  the  king,  and  an  oath  ratii 
the  capitulation,  ^^  as  long  as  the  gronnd  beneath  their  feet  st4 
firm."    Now  Amasis  had  so  contrived  that  the  parties  to 
treaty  stood  over  a  hidden  trench ;  and,  the  moment  the  gates 
Barca  were  thrown  open,  th^  props  that  supported  the  covering 
the  trench  were  removed,  and  with  them  the  sanction  of  the  oal 
The  revenge  of  Pheretima  was  glutted  with  unheard  of  cruelti 
but  she  afterwards  perished  by  a  death  like  that  of  Herod  Agripi 
The  great  body  of  the  BarcsBans  were  carried  off  to  the  city  of  1 
same  name  in  Bactria,  and  Gyrene  itself  narrowly  escaped  a  sa 
by  the  retreating  Persians  (b.c.  510).     Thus,  at  the  epoch  of  1 
Persian  Wars,  the  colonies  of  Cyrenaica  were  xmder  the  suprema 
of  Darius,  who  assigned  them  to  the  satrapy  of  Egypt.    The  t 
never  close,  was  dissolved  by  the  rebellion  of  Egypt.  Two  more 
the  Battiadfis  reigned  at  Cyrene  ;  Battus  lY.,  whose  name  onlj 
known  to  us ;  and  Arcesilaus  IV.,  whose  victory  in  the  Pythi 
chariot  race  is  celebrated  by  Pindar  (b.o.  466).    Upon  his  deal 
about  B.C.  450,  a  democracy  was  established.    Cyrenaica  becai 
again  of  consequence  under  the  Ptolemies. 

Such  was  the  wide  extent,  not  of  the  Hellenic  empire^  for  it  w 
the  peculiar  distinction  of  Hellas  from  the  other  great  powers  < 
the  earth,  that  it  had  neither  the  outward  unity  and  force,  nor  tl 
inner  vices,  of  a  great  empire.     From  the  central  seat  of  tl 
nation's  life  in  Attica  and  the  Peloponnesus,  the  Greeks  look< 
eastward  over  the  JSgsean,  and  westward  over  the  Ionian  Sea, 
shores  peopled  with  their  offspring,  who  were  already  before  the 
in  the  gentler  arts  df  life.     Commanding  the  centre  of  that  grei 
inland  sea,  which  was  for  many  ages  the  highway  of  commer< 
and  civilization,  they  had  planted  their  settlements  on  its  shon 
from  Cyprus  to  Marseilles,  and  from  the  Crimea  to  Cyrene.    A 
these  states  formed  the  one  great  whole  called  Hellas,  and  r 
map  of  Hellas  deserves  the  name  which  does  not  include  thei 
all.*    They  not  only  spoke  the  same  language,  and  practised  tl 
same  customs  and  religious  rites,  but  they  preserved,  as  we  ha\ 
seen,  a  real  union,  by  means  of  their  great  festivals  and  the: 
active  intercourse.  The  philosopher  of  Samos  teaching  at  Croton,- 
the  exiles  of  Phocsea  seeking  new  abodes  in  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,- 
the  lyric  poet  of  Thebes  celebrating  the  Pythian  victory  of  a 
African  prince, — the  citizen  first  of  Halicamassus,  then  of  Atheni 

*  For  the  beet  representation  of  the  Grecian  lands,  in  whole  and  in  detail,  tt 
reader  is  referred  to  Kiepert^s  great  AHIm  wm  Selku, 
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and  then  of  Thurii  in  Italy,  wandering  to  the  ftuthest  colonies 
and  the  nations  beyond  their  bonnds,  to  collect  the  information 
which  delighted  all  who  could  read  Greek,  whether  they  heard 
him  read  it  at  Olympia  or  not ;  — ^these  are  a  few  of  the  practical 
signs  of  Hellenic  union.  These  wide  regions  were  occupied  by  a 
number  of  small  states,  each  forming,  within  its  narrow  limits,  a 
complete  political  microcosm ;  and  nearly  all  had  wrought  out  for 
themselves  the  series  of  political  experiments  which  lead  from  the 
simple  order  of  a  patriarchal  monarchy  to  the  energetic  freedom  of 
democracy.  To  have  welded  Hellas  into  an  empire  would  have 
stifled  her  true  life,  and  frustrated  the  part  she  had  to  play  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  For  the  performance  of  that  work  she  was 
truly,  what  we  have  just  called  her,  a  great  power,  a  power 
mightier  than  any  of  the  eastern  empires.  Her  domain  was  the 
mind  and  heart  of  man ;  and  to  cultivate  that,  the  first  necessity 
was  to  keep  herself  free  from  the  repressing  force  of  empire.  To 
cultivate  the  imagination  by  poetry,  the  understanding  by  philo- 
sophy, the  taste  by  art ; — ^to  work  out  the  great  problems  of  social 
life  and  government,  and  to  try  if  liberty  and  order  could  be 
reconciled ; — all  this  required  a  freedom  of  the  very  kind  which 
was  enjoyed  in  the  Greek  republics.  K  that  freedom  j)roved 
dangerous  to  themselves,  it  bore  precious  and  lasting  fruits  for  all 
the  world.  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that,  ranking  next  to, 
though  immeasurably  below,  the  higher  source  of  spiritual  culture, 
Hellas  was  the  parent  of  intellectual  and  Aesthetic  life  for  all  sub- 
sequent ages  of  the  world.  It  is  her  alphabet  that  has  become  the 
prevailing  medium  of  knowledge ;  her  poetry  has  inspired  the 
muse  of  successors  who  have  never  been  able  to  surpass  it ;  her 
first  great  historian  is  still  called  the  father  of  all  history ;  her 
philosophy  has  prescribed  the  modes  of  intellectual  enquiry,  and 
has  exerted  a  vast  influence  in  the  higher  province  of  religion ;  her 
art  reached  the  standard  of  perfect  beauty,  and  helped  to  form 
even  those  styles  which  are  often  regarded  as  the  most  opposed  to 
it  in  principle.  In  a  word  she  was  the  source  and  pattern  of  the 
highest  forms  of  life  to  which  man  can  attain  by  his  own  free 
energies ;  and  her  faults  and  vices  do  but  prove  that  a  still  higher 
influence  is  needed  for  the  perfection  of  humanity. 

But  to  suppose  that  even  this  higher  influence  was  entirely 
absent  from  such  vigorous  forms  of  life,  would  be  to  take  a  view 
of  history  narrower  than  than  of  the  Apostle,  when  he  quoted  the 
testimony  of  a  Greek  poet,  that  all  men  are  the  oflfepring  of  God, 
and  declared  to  the  Athenians  that  the  Unknown  God  whom  they 
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-worshipped  was  the  true  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth.  Viewed  in  this 
light,  tieir  intellectoal  gifts  to  us  acquire  a  double  value :  they  are 
an  inheritance,  as  a  living  poet  has  suggested,  like  that  which  the 
leathens  of  Palestine  left  for  the  chosen  people  to  enter  on  : — 

"  And  now  another  Canaan  yields 
To  thine  aU-cooquering  ark ; — 
FI7  from  the  *  old  poetic  fields,' 
Ye  Paynim  shadows  dark  I 
Immortal  Greece,  dear  land  of  glorious  lays, 
Lo  1  here  the  unknown  God  of  thine  unconscious  praise. 
"  The  olive  wreath,  the  ivied  wand, 
*  The  sword  hi  myrtles  drest,'^ 
Each  l^rend  of  the  shadowy  strand 
Now  wakes  a  vision  blest : 
As  little  children  lisp  and  tell  of  Heaven, 
So  thoughts  beyond  their  thoughts  to  those  high  bards  were  given. 
**  There*s  not  a  stnun  to  memory  dear, 
Nor  flower  hi  daasic  grove ; 
There's  not  a  sweet  note  warbled  here 
But  nunds  us  of  thy  love : 
0  Lord,  our  Lord,  and  spoiler  of  our  foes^ 
There  is  no  light  but  thine :  with  Thee  all  beauty  glows.''  * 

It  belongs  to  the  province  of  more  special  histories  to  trace  in 
detail  the  advance  of  Grecian  literature,  philosophy,  and  art  down 
to  the  epoch  of  the  Persian  Wars.  We  have  already  noticed  the 
early  progress  of  Epic  Poetry,  both  of  the  heroic  type  of  Homer, 
and  the  didactic  type  of  Hesiod.  Whatever  doubts  exist  about 
the  former,  the  latter  was  a  real  personage,  and  his  poems  tell  us 
something  of  his  history.  He  was  a  native  of  Ascra,  in  Boeotia, 
but  his  father  came  from  Cyme  in  -^olis,  so  that  in  him  too  we 
may  trace  the  Asiatic  influence.  His  probable  date  is  about  b.c. 
735.  The  chief  literary  product  of  the  7th  and  6th  centuries 
B.C.  was  Lyric  Poetry,  using  the  term  in  that  wide  sense  which 
includes  nearly  all  the  forms  of  poetry  that  are  not  epic  and 
dramatic.  We  ought,  however,  to  distinguish  the  form  called 
Elegiac^  a  term  commonly  associated  with  mourning  for  the  dead, 
but  really  embracing  a  much  wider  range.  Its  beautifril  antiphonal 
rhythm,  the  direct  offspring  (unless  it  be  rather  the  parent)  of  the 
Homeric  Hexameter,t  fitted  it  for  every  composition  requiring 

«  Keble:  Chruiian  Year. 

f  The  Elegiac  couplet  is  in  fact  a  pair  of  Hexameters,  the  second  of  which  wants 
those  unaccented  syllables  wUch  give  the  common  yerse  its  eontinuout  rhythm,  and  so 
tiecomes  fit  for  a  rest  or  termination.  This  is  both  described  and  illustrated  in  Schiller's 
couplet,  translated  by  Coleridge : — 

In    the    Hexameter    rilses    the|fountain*s  silvery  coliumn, 
In  the  Pentameter  ayel  Ifalllng  in  melody  backj. 

VOL.  L— 24 
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sententious  brevity  or  effective  point;  and  it  was  used,  in  a  vast 
variety  of  applications,  by  a  long  series  of  poets,  from  Callinus,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  7th  century  b.o.,  to  the  latest  epigrams  con- 
tained in  the  Greek  Anthology.  Lyric  poetry  is  essentially  the 
offspring  of  music.  It  is  only  in  a  later  age,  when  reading  has 
gone  far  to  supersede  hearing,  that  music  is  employed  as  an  orna- 
ment superadded  to  poetry.  The  sweet  Thracian  singer,  Orpheus, 
was  the  mythical  father  both  of  music  and  of  poetry ;  and  the  first 
historical  cultivators  of  music  were  the  teachers  of  the  first  lyric 
poets.  The  earliest  native  music  of  the  Greeks  was  traced  back 
by  tradition  to  that  Pieria  of  which  we  have  before  spoken,*  the 
home  of  Orpheus  and  the  Muses.  Its  character  was  probably 
preserved  in  the  stately  "  Dorian  mode; "  and  its  original  instru- 
ment was  the  lyre  of  four  strings,  forming  a  tetrachord.  Terpander 
of  Lesbos,  the  real  father  of  Greek  music,t  invented  the  seven- 
stringed  lyre.  The  addition  of  the  eighth  string,  to  complete  the 
octave,  is  often  ascribed  to  Pythagoras.  The  Dorians  cultivated 
that  form  of  lyric  poetry,  in  which  hymns  were  sung  by  a  Choros 
in  honour  of  the  gods  and  heroes ;  and  hence  the  choral  odes  of  the 
Attic  tragedians  preserved  the  Doric  dialect.  But,  as  in  the  case 
of  epic  poetry,  the  first  great  development  of  the  art  came  from  the 
Ionian  colonies.  The  names  of  the  Phrygian  and  Lydian  modes, 
which  co-existed  from  time  immemorial  with  the  Dorian,  are  a 
sufficient  proof  of  Asiatic  influence.  From  the  same  quarter  the 
Greeks  borrowed  the  many-stringed  harp  and  the  more  impas- 
sioned music  of  the  flute.  These  innovations  were  not  unresisted; 
and  the  well-known  tale  of  the  contest  between  Apollo  and  the 
Phrygian  flutist  Marsyais,  who  was  flayed  alive  as  the  penalty  of 
his  defeat,  seems  to  represent  the  conflict  between  the  Greek  and 
Asiatic  styles.  Asiatic  Greeks  were  among  the  chief  cultivators 
even  of  the  Dorian  choral  poetry;  nay,  the  earliest  distin- 
guished composer  in  this  kind,  the  Spartan  Alcman  (b.c.  670— 
611),  is  said  to  have  been  originally  a  Lydian  slave.  Arion,  its 
improver,  who  has  been  already  mentioned,  was  a  native  of 
Methymna  in  Lesbos.-  Stesichorus,  who  perfected  its  form,  was 
a  genuine  Dorian,  but  a  colonist  of  Himera  in  Sicily.^  Lasns, 
of  Hermione  in  Argolis,  who,  like  Arion,  was  a  great  improver 
of  the  form  of  choral  poetry  called  the  Dithyramb  (a  hymn 

•  See  p.  858. 

f  He  flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the  seyenth  century. 
X  He  lived  about  B.C.   682 — 660,  and  invented  the  Strophe,  Antiatropbe,  and 
Epode. 
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in  honour  of  Dionysus),  lived  under  the  patronage  of  Hipp 
chus  at  Athens ;  where  also  Simonides  of  Ceos,  one  of  the  t  ) 
great  masters  of  the  Epinicia,  or  Odes  in  praise  of  victors  in  i  : 
Grecian  games,  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  long  life  (B.a  55( 
467).  Pindar,  his  great  rival,  whom  alone  of  all  these  poets  ; 
have  the  means  of  appreciating  by  his  extant  works,  was  a  nat:  ^ 
of  Thebes,  was  trained  at  Athens  under  Lasus,  and,  like  Sin  i 
nides,  visited  the  courts  of  the  princes  whose  victories  he  celebrate  : 
in  Macedonia,  Thessalj,  Sicily,  and  Cyrene.  Bom  in  b.c.  51  : 
he  had  just  begun  his  career  at  the  epoch  of  the  Persian  Wars. 

That  other  form  of  lyric  poetry,  which  consists  in  odes  foi 
single  performer,  generally  shorter  than  the  choral  pieces,  a 
divided  into  regular  stanzas,  was  chiefly  cultivated  by  the  JEoli  . 
imd  Ionian  Greeks  of  Asia,  who  formed  two  separate  schools.  T  i 
style  of  their  poems  is  generally  known  best  through  the  exquis  1 
imitations  of  Horace  and  Catullus ;  but  the  few  fragments  "^ ' 
possess  suiHce  to  show  how  far  the  originals  surpass  the  copi<  i 
The  island  of  Lesbos  was  the  home  of  the  JSolian  school,  imm(  i 
talized  by  the  "  manly  rage  "  of  Alcaeus,*  and  the  passionate  strai  i 
of  the  "  dark-haired,  spotless,  sweet  smiling  Sappho."  The  tei : 
•"  school"  may  be  applied  literally  to  these  poets,  for  in  Gree  i 
every  art  was  regularly  taught,  and  became  a  tradition  in  carta 
families,  and  we  know  that  Sappho  surrounded  herself  with  a  circ  I 
of  female  friends  and  pupils.  The  most  famous  poet  of  the  lonii : 
school  was  Anacreon  of  Teos,  in  whose  praise  of  love  of  wine  "  ^ ' 
see  the  luxury  of  the  Ionian  inflamed  by  the  fervour  of  the  poet . 
He  was  courted  both  by  Poly  crates  and  Hipparchus.  The  stor 
that  he  was  choked  by  a  grape-stone  seems  to  be  one  of  many  lil: 
inventions  in  which  the  scholars  of  antiquity  indulged  their  fane  j 
to  make  the  deaths  of  great  poet«  worthy  of  their  lives-f 

Contemporaneously  with  the  earliest  lyric  poetry  there  sprur 
up  the  form  of  composition  called  larribiCjX  the  light  and  pointe 
measure  of  which  was  first  used  as  a  vehicle  of  fierce  satire  \ 

*  The  phrase  is  Pope^g,  who  doubtless  had  in  mind  the  *"*"  Alesei  minaces  Camensi 
of  Horace.  Much  of  the  poetry  of  Alcseus  referred  to  the  ciyil  contests  in  which  .! 
bore  a  part  (see  p.  842),  but  much  of  it  was  of  another  character;  as,  for  instance,  tk 
amatory  addresses  to  Sappho,  from  which  the  line  in  the  text  is  quoted.  Alcrous  an 
Sappho  both  flourished  about  B.C.  606—680. 

f  The  Greek  **  Anacreontics,"  known  by  name  to  English  readers  by  Moore^s  imit; 
tions,  are  the  prodttctions  of  a  much  later  age.  We  possess  yery  few  genuine  fragmen 
of  Anacreon. 

X  lambvMj  from  a  verb  signifying  to  fling  ovpelt^  expresses  a  tonce  the  character  < 
the  metre  and  the  uses  to  which  it  was  applied. 
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ArchilochuB  of  ParoB  (about  b.c.  700),  and  in  a  gentler  spirit  of 
satire  and  moral  sentiment  by  his  contemporary,  Simonides  of 
Amorgos.  By  inverting  the  rhythm  of  the  last  foot  of  the 
verse,  Hipponax  of  Ephesns  (b.  o.  546 — 520)  produced  the  Chdi- 
ambvs  or  "  Lame  Iambic,"  the  grotesque  effect  of  which  gave 
point  alike  to  satire  and  to  fables  such  as  JEsop's.*  The  familiar 
rhythm  of  the  Iambic  verse  caused  it  to  be  adopted  for  the  con- 
versational parts  of  dramatic  poems.  The  highest  form  of  the  art 
had  already  begun  to  develop  itself  at  Athens  in  the  hands  of 
Thespis,  ChoeriluB,  and  Phrynichus  (b.c.  535  and  onwards),  but 
its  perfection  was  reserved  for  that  great  intellectual  movement 
which  followed  the  Persian  Wars.t 

Nor  was  this  exuberant  growth  of  the  imagination  inconsistent 
with  the  culture  of  the  understanding.  The  same  age  that  bore  these 
rich  finiits  of  poesy  laid  the  solid  foundations  of  Greek  Philosophy 
This  word  now  appears  in  our  story  almost  for  the  first  time. 
The  wisdom  of  the  earliest  ages  expresses  itself  for  the  most  part 
in  the  form  of  practical  precepts,  bearing  on  the  duties  and  afiairB 
of  common  life.  It  was  by  throwing  such  precepts  into  a  terse 
proverbial  form,  rather  than  by  speculating  on  the  sources  of 
knowledge  and  the  reason  of  things,  that  men  acquired  the 
reputation  of  being  wiser  than  their  fellows.  Such  are  the  sayingB 
that  have  been  current  in  the  East  in  the  earliest  times,  and  of 
which  we  have  the  great  example  in  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon. 
Such  were  the  maxims  that  were  repeated  throughout  Greece  aa 
the  utterance  of  certain  distinguished  men  who  obtained  the  title  of 
the  Seven  Sages,  about  the  epoch  of  b.o.  600.  Among  these  were 
Solon,  Thales,  Bias,  Pittacus,  and  Periander,  whose  names  have 
already  occurred  in  our  work ;  the  list  was  filled  up  variously ;  but 
the  two  generally  included  in  it  were  Cleobulus,  the  tyrant  of 
Lindus  in  Khodes,  and  Chile,  an  Ephor  of  Sparta.  Many  maxims, 
which  passed  current  throughout  Greece  as  their  sayings,  have 
been  handed  down  to  us ;  and  the  joint  product  of  their  wisdom 
is  said  to  have  been  embodied  in  the  mottoes  inscribed  on  the 
temple  at  Delphi : — ^'  Examine  thyself; "  "  Nothing  in  excess ; " 
"  Know  thy  opportunity." 

But  there  were  some  who,  besides  cultivating  this  practical 
wisdom,  had  begun  to  investigate  those  questions  of  physical 

*  In  the  latter  application  it  was  used  by  Babrius,  a  Greek  poet  of  the  Augustan 
age,  whose  recently  discoyered  version  of  -S!sop*3  Fables  was  edited  by  Sir  George 
Comewall  Lewis. 

t  We  poaseas  several  fragments  of  Iambic  poetry  by  Solon. 


and  abstract  science,  whicli  always  formed  a  favourite  part 
Greek  philosophy.    Thales  of  Miletus  is  said  to  have  predid 
the  solar  eclipse  which  broke  off  the  great  battle^between  Alyat 
and  Cyaxares,'^  and  electricians  claim  him  as  the  father  of  th 
science,  because  he  is  said  to  have  observed  the  attraction  of  li{ 
bodies  by  amber  f  when  it  is  rubbed.    He  was  one  of  the  earli 
cultivators  of  geometry.    A  discrepancy  has  been  often  noti( 
between  the  very  elementary  character  of  the  propositions  he 
said  to  have  demonstrated  and  the  knowledge  needed  for  cal( 
lating  an  eclipse.    But  Greek  science  in  this  age  does  not  prof 
originality.    Like  Solon,  Thales  visited  Egypt,  and  may  ha 
there  learnt,  with  the  elements  of  geometry,  enough  of  the  resu 
of  Egyptian  astronomy  to  enable  him  to  predict  the  eclip 
though  he  had  not  calculated  it  himself.    Thales  is  said  moreo^ 
to  have  ventured  on  the  vast  field  of  speculative  science,  propoui 
ing  the  doctrine  that  water,  or  matter  in  a  liquid  state,  is  t 
element  from  which  all  things  are  generated,  and  into  which 
things  will  be  resolved.    How  far  Thales  acted  as  a  teacher  we 
not  know ;  but  at  all  events  his  doctrines  found  disciples,  and  i 
he  ranked  as  the  founder  of  the  first  school  or  sect  of  Greek  phi 
sophy,  the  Ionic.    He  lived  firom  b.c.  640  to  b.o.  550.     The  loi 
school  rapidly  attained   high  distinction  under  Anaximand: 
Anaximenes,  and  Ailaxagoras.    The  first  (b.c.  610 — 547)  devot 
himself  to  science*    He  is  said  to  have  introduced  into  Greece  t: 
sun-dial,  an  instrument  long  known  to  the  Babylonians  ai: 
Egyptians.  X    -^  t^©  author  of  a  geographical  description  of  i 
earth,  he  is  one  of  the  earliest  Greek  prose  writers ;  and  the  woi 
was  illustrated  by  the  first  map  which  is  known  to  have  be<: 
constructed.    This  was  probably  the  map,  engraved  on  a  tabl 
of  bronze,  which  Aristagoras,  the  tyrant  of  Miletus,  exhibited 
Sparta  at  the  time  of  the  Ionic  revolt.  §    Anaximenes,  on  t' 
other  hand,  pursued  his  master's  speculations  upon  the  origin  < 

*  See  chap,  z.,  p.  256.  f  ^  Greek  eledrtm, 

t  It  is  impoeaible  for  us  to  do  more  than  gUnce,  from  time  to  time,  at  the  very  i 
terosting  subject  of  the  History  of  Inyentioiis.  The  woric  of  Beckmann,  with  that  titi 
contains  a  vast  mass  of  information,  and  the  reader  may  also  consult  the  articles 
Smlth*8  Dietumary  of  Antiquities^  under  the  guidance  of  the  Index. 

g  The  map  of  Anaximander,  as  corrected  by  the  logographer  Hecatnus  is  ridlcul 
by  Herodotus,  for  affecting  to  show  the  form  of  distant  r^ons,  of  which  the  map-mali 
could  know  nothing.  The  modem  writers,  who  retort  upon  Herodotus  the  charge  i 
ridiculing  the  true  doctrine  of  the  earth^s  globular  figure,  have  not  perceived  that  he 
speaking  of  nothing  of  the  sort,  but  of  the  exhibition  of  the  earth  as  a  plane  circ 
with  the  river  Oceanus  flowing  all  around  it,  a  view  which  he  justly  refers  to  the  in 
gination  of  the  poets. 
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the  univerBe,  which,  however,  he  referred  not  to  water  but  to  air, 
while  his  contemporary,  HeraclituB  of  EpheBUB,  made  fire  the 
all-producing  element.  His  Buccessor,  Anaxagoras  of  Clazomense, 
who  raised  the  Ionian  school  to  its  highest  pitch  of  fame,  and 
whose  teaching  influenced  some  of  the  greatest  minds  of  Athens,— 
Pericles,  Socrates,  and  Euripides, — ^was  not  bom  till  b.c.  499.  He 
belongs  to  that  second  stage  of  philosophy,*  in  which  the  enquirer 
looks  beyond  the  material  world  in  search  of  some  incorporeal 
principle  of  power,  to  the  action  of  which  all  things  owe  their  being. 
This,  Anaxagoras  found  in  the  Kous,  that  is.  Mind  or  Intellect, 
which  he  conceived  of  as  independent  of  matter,  but  also  as  imper- 
sonal. The  Nous  was  not  the  creator,  but  a  force  which  acted 
upon  self-existent  matter,  reducing  it  from  chaos  into  order,  and 
uniting  with  it  to  form  intelligent  beings,  in  whom  the  Nobb 
alone  perceives  reality  and  truth,  the  senses  being  always  decep- 
tive. This  view  was  understood  to  imply  disbelief,  not  only  in  the 
received  Greek  Pantheon,  but  in  any  personal  god,  and  Anax- 
agoras was  accused  of  atheism.  We  shall  see  hereafter  how  this 
charge  was  used  against  Pericles.  A  different  mode  of  solving  the 
problem  of  the  universe,  was  suggested  by  Xenophanes  of  CJolojAon, 
who  taught  the  doctrine  which  has  since  received  the  name  of  Pan 
theism,  that  all  nature  collectively  is  God.  From  his  residence  at 
Elea  in  Italy,  after  the  Persian  conquest  of  tonia,  his  school  was 
called  the  Eleatic.  It  became  especially  famous  for  its  subtile 
dialectics. 

'  The  greatest  name  in  early  Greek  philosophy  is  Pythagoras, 
but  much  of  the  doctrine  called  Pythagorean  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
later  followers  of  the  school.  Pythagoras  was  bom  at  Samos 
about  B.C.  580,  and  travelled  to  Egypt  and  other  countries  of  the 
East,  probably  as  far  as  Babylon.  The  result  is  seen  in  three 
elements  which  entered  into  his  philosophy,  the  physical,  the 
psychological,  and  the  religious,  as  well  as  in  the  mysticism  affected 
by  his  followers ;  but,  as  no  genuine  writings  of  his  have  been 
handed  down  to  us,  we  can  only  form  a  very  general  notion  of  his 
doctrines.  Hie  advanced  the  sciences  of  mathematics  and  astro- 
nomy considerably  beyond  their  former  limits.  In  geometry  he  is 
said  to  have  solved  the  celebrated  proposition,  which  lays  the  basis 
for  the  application  of  number  to  magnitudes  of  space.t  In  arithmetic 


*  Perhaps  more  properly  called  the  third,  the  first  bebg  that  of  practical  ethics, 
f  Euclid  I.  47.    The  square  on  the  hypotenuse  of  a  right-angled  trianj^e  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  squares  on  the  other  sides. 
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he  framed  certain  theories  respecting  the  connection  of  harmony 
with  proportion,  which  entered  more  or  less  into  his  philosophical 
doctrines.  Kot  only  musical  intervals,  not  only  the  distances  of 
the  planets,  but  the  whole  constitution  of  the  universe  was  con- 
ceived by  Pythagoras  to  be  based  upon  the  arithmetical  laws  of 
harmony.  In  astronomy  there  seems  good  reason  to  believe  that 
he  or  his  disciples  held,  in  part  at  least,  the  true  theory  of  the 
Bolar  system,  which  was  revived  two  thousand  years  later  by 
Copernicus.  But  the  chief  distinctive  doctrine^  of  Pythagoras  was 
that  of  the  transmigration  of  souls  firom  body  to  body  both  of  men 
and  animals,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  held  by  the  Egyptians 
from  a  remote  period.  This  doctrine  was  used  to  account  for  those 
Btrange  phenomena  of  consciousness  which  Plato  represents  Socra- 
tes also  as  referring  to  knowledge  acquired  in  a  former  state  of  exist- 
ence. Pythagoras  found  it  useful  too  for  acquiring  religious 
ascendancy  over  his  disciples.  He  did  not  disdain  the  arts  by 
which  intellectual  reformers  have  often  appealed  to  the  imagina- 
tions of  common  men.  He  declared  that  he  himself  had  lived  on 
earth  in  the  person  of  the  Trojan  hero  Euphorbus,  whom  Menelaus 
had  slain  and  dedicated  his  shield  in  the  Temple  of  Hera  near 
Mycense ;  and,  in  proof  of  the  assertion,  Pythagoras  took  down  the 
shield  firom  the  midst  of  all  the  other  votive  offerings.  The  man  who 
can  make  good  such  a  claim  might  well  be  supposed  a  favourite  of 
the  gods,  endowed  with  the  gifts  of  prophecy  and  divination.  He 
was  reverenced  by  his  disciples  as  a  superior  being.  Their  unques- 
tioning faith  in  his  teaching  has  passed  into  the  proverb,  Ip%e  dixit 
— "  He  has  said  it."  It  was  at  Croton  in  Italy, — whither  he  pro- 
bably retired  because  Samos,  under  the  despotism  of  Polycrates, 
allowed  his  system  no  firee  scope, — that  his  most  attached  disciples 
were  formed  into  ase<»et  society,  and  initiated  in  peculiar  religious 
mysteries.  This  Pythagorean  brotherhood  numbered  300  members 
of  the  chief  families  of  Croton ;  and  there  were  simQar  societies  in 
other  cities  of  southern  Italy.  They  passed  through  a  probationary 
discipline,  in  which  the  power  of  keeping  silence  formed  the  great 
test  of  that  serene  self-control  which  was  the  great  object  of  the 
whole  discipline.  They  practised  an  ascetic  purity  of  life ;  but  it 
is  doubtfiil  whether  Pythagoras  enjoined  abstinence  from  animal 
food.f  They  were  bound  to  keep  secret  all  that  passed  within 
their  pale ;  and  the  Pythagorean  maxim,  that  everything  was  not 


*  It  lias  been  obserred  that  such  a  restriotion  was  impossible  for  the  athlete 
XUow 
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to  be  told  to  everybody,  gave  rise  to  the  celebrated  and  often 
abused  distinction  between  esoteric  and  exoteric — inner  and  outei 
— ^teaching.  But  in  what  the  esoteric  doctrine  of  Pythagoras  con- 
sisted, we  have  no  certain  information :  it  was  probably  a  system 
of  religions  doctrine  developed  from  a  mystical  exposition  of  ce^ 
tain  parts  of  the  old  Mythology,  perhaps  with  additions  imported 
from  the  East.  Little  information  can  be  gained  on  these  matters 
from  the  later  Pythagoreans,  who  were  inclined  to  trace  back  to 
their  founder  some  part  of  all  the  truth  and  wisdom  they  found 
throughout  the  world. 

The  Pythagorean  brotherhood,  consisting  almost  entirely  of 
the  richer  class  of  citizens,  and  looking  with  scorn  upon  those 
beyond  its  pale,  became  an  object  of  jealousy  to  the  democratic 
party,  whose  views  were  certainly  not  favoured  by  the  teaching  of 
Pythagoras  himself.  It  is  not  improbable  that  they  incurred  great 
odium  from  the  destruction  of  Sybaris,  the  war  having  been  irdviaed 
by  Pythagoras,  and  conducted  by  his  disciple  Milo.  The  athlete's 
house  was  assaulted  and  burnt  in  a  popular  tumult;  many  of  the 
members  who  met  there  perished ;  and  the  brotherhoods  were 
suppressed  throughout  Magna  Grsecia.  Pythagoras  himself  is  said 
to  have  fled  for  his  life  to  Tarentum,  and  thence  to  Metapontom, 
where  his  tomb  was  visited  by  Cicero.  According  to  one  account,  he 
starved  himself  to  death.  His  school  survived  the  suppression  of  the 
secret  societies ;.  and  its  influence  may  be  especially  traced  in  the 
philosophy  of  Plato.  Among  its  most  celebrated  members  were 
the  mathematician  and  mechanician  Archytas,  and  Damon  and 
Phinthias  (not  Pythias),  who  have  furnished  one  of  the  proverbial 
examples  of  devoted  friendship.  All  three  lived  under  Dionysius  I., 
tyrant  of  Syracuse,  about  b.o.  400.  , 

Among  the  products  of  Hellenic  genius,  none  are  more  won- 
derfrd  than  their  perfect  works  of  art.  Though  the  paintings  of  the 
Greek  masters  have  perished,  the  descriptions  which  are  preserved 
leave  no  doubt  of  their  surpassing  excellence.  In  sculpture,  not 
to  speak  of  other  examples,  it  is  the  glory  of  our  country  to  possess, 
in  the  Elgin  marbles,  the  unapproachable  standard  of  perfect 
beauty.  If  in  architecture,  as  in  poetry,  the  majestic  harmony  of 
the  classic  school  has  been  rivalled  by  the  bold  variety  of  the 
romantic,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  the  former  is  perfect  of  its 
kind ;  and  sober  criticism  shrinks  from  awarding  the  palm  between 
the  Parthenon  and  Westminster  Abbey,  any  more  than  between 
Sophocles  and  Shakspere.  Both  styles  possess  the  merit  of  per- 
fect adaptation  to  the  climate,  the  spirit,  and  the  uses,  for  which 
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each  was  iirgt  designed ;  and  both  must  be  judged  by  this  standard 
of  fitness. 

What  was  the  sonrce  of  imitative  art  among  the  Greeks,  and 
how  far  their  first  efforts  may  have  been  influenced  by  Egyptian 
or  other  models,  is  too  wide  and  difficult  a  question  to  be  discussed 
in  the  present  work ;  nor  shall  we  attempt  to  trace  those  steps  of 
progress,  which  belong  to  the  special  history  of  art.*  "We  can  only 
glance  at  the  state  of  art  at  this  epoch,  as  an  evidence  of  the 
intellectual  state  of  Hellas,  and  an  essential  element  of  Hellenic 
life  and  strength.  In  Greece,  as  in  every  other  nation,  the  fine 
arts  had  their  origin  in  religion.  Their  first  productions  were  the 
temples  and  statues  of  the  gods ;  their  next,  the  tombs  and  monu- 
ments of  great  men  and  memorable  events.  These  became  works 
of  architecture  and  sculpture,  while  cities  and  honses  were  still 
only  buildings,  in  the  lower  sense  of  mere  utility.  Colour  was 
used  to  enrich  form  before  painting  arose  as  an  imitative  art. 

Thus  architecture  preceded  sculpture,  and  sculpture  painting ; 
and  the  two  latter  arts  were  but  the  handmaids  of  the  former. 
At  the  epoch  of  the  Persian  Wars,  sculpture  and  painting  were 
both  in  a  state  of  transition  from  the  archaic  stiffiiess  which 
marks,  not  only  the  imperfect  skill  of  the  earlier  artists,  but  the 
fetters  imposed  on  them  by  tradition.  But  the  rapid  development 
of  both  arts  before  the  middle  of  the  next  century  proves  how 
much  had  been  done  to  prepare  the  way  for  Phidias  and  Poly- 
gnotus.  From  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  schools  of 
statuary  fiourished  in  several  Grecian  cities ;  usually  in  families, 
iB^hich  had  handed  down  the  traditions  of  the  art  firom  the  old 
carvers  of  wooden  statues  of  the  gods,  who  are  represented  by  the 
mythic  names  of  Dsedalus  in  Attica  and  Snulis  in  JBgina.  About 
the  same  time  artists  among  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  especially  in  Chios 
and  Samos,  b^an  to  employ  the  mechanical  processes  of  metal 
-working,  such  as  casting,  soldering  or  welding,  chasing  and  em- 
bossing. Of  the  progress  made  in  the  last-named  art  the  great 
bowl  dedicated  by  Croesus  is  an  example ;  while  the  ring  of  Poly- 
erates  proves  the  skill  attained  in  gem-engraving.  It  would  be 
absurd  to  doubt  that  these  artists  had  learnt  much  from  that 
earlier  Asiatic  art,  the  fruits  of  which  we  have  seen  in  the  sculp- 
tures and  engraved  seal-rings  of  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian 
Idngs..    An  impidse  was  given  to  the  art  about  the  middle  of  the 

*  The  writer  may  be  permitted  to  refer  to  the  articles  on  art  and  artists  in  Dr. 
Smith^B  lHeUcnari€$y  as  fiimishing  a  general  gnide  to  the  subject 
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sixth  century  b*o.  by  the  erection  of  the  BtatucB  of  victors  in  the 
games.  The  ancient  Greek  works  in  metal  have  perished,  with 
comparatively  few  exceptions,  but  of  their  sculpture  we  have 
remains  dating  from  the  mythical  age,  to  which  belong  the  rade 
but  bold  lions  rampant  carved  over  the  gates  of  MyceuflB,  The 
archaicL  sculptures  of  the  temple  at  Selinns,  in  Sidly^  belong  to 
the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century.  A  most  decided  advance  in 
.the  imitation  of  natural  forms  is  diown  in  the  figures  in  the  pedi- 
ment of  the  temple  of  j£gina,  casts  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  j£ginetan  school  of  sculpture  was  at  its 
acm4  during  the  last  half  of  the  sixth  century. 

Greek  architecture  may  be  said  to  have  attained  its  peifection, 
in  all  the  essentials  of  form,  at  the  epoch  of  the  Persian  Wan. 
The  prevailing  order  was  the  majestic  Doric,  splendid  specimenfl 
of  which  are  seen  in  the  two  magnificent  temples  at  Paestum  and 
in  the  less  perfect  temple  of  Jove  Panhellenius,  in  the  island  of 
uSgina.  The  comparison  of  the  larger  and  older  temple  of  Fffis- 
tum  with  the  Parthenon  at  Athens  is  the  most  instructive  com- 
mentary on  the  progress  made  between  the  middle  of  the  siith 
and  of  the  fifth  centuries.  The  great  Doric  temples  of  Hera,  at 
Samos,  built  about  b.o.  600,  and  of  Apollo  at  Ddphi,  rebuilt 
after  the  fire  of  b.o.  548,  have  entirely  perished.  The  Doric  seemfi 
to  have  been  the  true  native  Hellenic  order.  The  graceM  Ionic 
had  its  origin  in  Asia ;  and  it  is  most  interesting  to  find  its 
characteristic  ornament,  the  capital  with  its  double  volute,  several 
times  repeated  among  the  Assyrian  monuments.*  like  the  Doric, 
it  was  perfected  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  Pericles.  The  chief 
early  example  of  the  style  in  Ionia  itself  was  the  immense  temple 
of  Artemis  at  Ephesus,  begun  about  b.o.  600,  and  reckoned  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  The  temple  standing  at  Ephesus 
in  the  Koman  age  was  a  still  more  splendid  edifice,  erected  by 
contributions  from  all  the  states  oj  Asia  Minor,  after  the  former 
temple  had  been  burnt  by  the  maniac  Herostratus  on  the  birth- 
night  of  Alexander  the  Great  (b.o.  356).  The  third  order  of 
Greek  architecture,  the  beautiful  Corinthian,  dates  from  the  latter 
part  of  the  fifth  century  b.c.  ;  but  the  earliest  known  example, 
the  choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates,  is  still  a  century  later  (B.a 
335).  This  order  is  ofl;en  regarded  as  only  a  modification  of  the 
Ionic. 

No  new  order  of  classic  architecture  has  since  been  invented; 
nor  have  th^e  ever  been  modified  without  injury,  as  in  the  Koman 

*  Layard:  Ninetfeh  andBabyUm^  pp.  119,  444,  648. 
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Doric,  and  its  variety  the  Tuscan,  and  in  the  Composite,  which  is 
a  hybrid  between  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian.  It  needed  those 
other  original  elements,  which  were  supplied  by  the  Arabian  and 
Gothic  races,  to  form  new  styles  at  all  worthy  to  be  placed  in 
competition  with  the  Greek. 

Of  Greek  painting  the  earliest  remains  are  the  yases  of  Corinth, 
the  city  which  shares  with  Sicyon  the  fame  of  being  the  earliest 
seat  of  the  art  (about  b.o.  600).  They  are  in  the  stiff  archaic  style, 
and  tbe  %ures  are  mere  outlines  in  profile  or  eUJiouettea.  The 
earliest  painter  of  eminence  was  Cimon,  of  Cleon»  in  Argolis, 
who  was  contemporary  with  Pisistratus.  He  is  said  to  have 
invented  the  art  of  foreshortening  the  figure,  and  to  have  been  the 
first  who  indicated  the  muscles  and  veins,  and  gave  drapery  its 
natural  folds.  About  the  same  time  the  art  must  have  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  Ionia ;  for  there  were  piuntings  among  the 
goods  which  the  PhocsBans  carried  with  them  when  they  left  their 
city  (b.o.  544).  Near  the  close  of  the  same  century  we  hear  of  a 
picture  representing  the  passage  of  the  Hellespont  by  Darius. 
This  work  was  preserved  in  the  Herseum  at  Samos,  the  chief 
Beat  of  the  art  after  the  Persian  conquest  of  Ionia. 

The  moral  effects  of  all  these  great  political  and  intellectual 
movements,  especially  upon  the  Athenians,  are  summed  up  in  the 
ivords  of  Herodotus : — "  Liberty  and  Equality  of  civic  rights  are 
brave  spirit-stirring  things ;  and  they-  who,  while  under  the  yoke 
of  a  despot,  had  been  no  better  men  of  war  than  any  of  their  neigh- 
l)0urs,  as  soon  as  they  were  free,  became  the  foremost  men  of  all ; 
for  each  felt  that,  in  fighting  for  a  £ree  commonwealth,  he  fought 
for  himself,  and,  whatever  he  took  in  hand,  he  was  zealous  to  do 
the  work  thoroughly."  *    . 

*  HerodotoB  V.  87,  as  quoted  by  Sir  E.  S.  Creasy  (Fifteen  J)winw  Battlen,  p.  80), 
who  compares  the  sentiment  with  the  beautiful  lines  in  Barbour's  Bruce : — 
*'  Ah,  Fredome  is  a  noble  thing : 
Fredomo  makes  man  to  haiff  lyking. 
Fredome  all  solace  to  men  gives, 
He  lives  at  ease,  that  freely  Ures.** 

See  also  the  admirable  oondusion  of  the  81st  Chapter  of  Hr.  Grote^s  Sittary  oj 
Cfrteai, 
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THE  PERSIAN  WARS,  FROM  THE  IONIAN  REVOLT  TO  THE 
BATTLES  OF  THE   EURYMEDON.    B.C.  500—466. 


"  Ase  sfaakes  AUiena's  tower,  but  spares  gray  Marathon. 

,  Presenres  alike  its  bounds  and  boundless  fame, 
The  battle-fidd,  where  Persia's  victim  horde 
First  bow'd  beneath  the  brunt  of  Hellas*  sword. 
As  on  the  mom,  to  distant  glory  dear. 
When  Marathon  became  a  magic  word ; 
Which  utter'd,  to  the  hearer*s  eye  appear 

The  camp,  the  host,  the  fight,  the  conqueror's  career, 

**  The  flying  Mede,  his  shafUess  broken  bow ; 
The  fiery  Greek,  his  red  pursuing  spear; 
Mountains  aboye,  Earth's,  Oceania  nlain  below ; 
Death  in  the  front,  Destruction  in  the  rear  I " — ^Btbon. 


0AU8I8  or  THB  IONIAN  RETOLT— MILTIADBS  AND  HI8TIAU8— -AFFAIH  OF  NAXO&— RBTOLT  OF  ARB- 
TAOORAS— AID  BOUGHT  TROM  SPARTA  AND  ATHENS— 8ARDI8  BURNT  BT  TBI  lONIANB  AND 
▲THBNIAN8— DEPBAT  OF  THE  I0NIAN8  AND  CAPTURE  OP  MILETUS— HI  PPIA8  AT  THB  PBBSIAJf 

COURT— PAILURB  OP  THB  EXPEDmON  UNDER  XARD0NIU8— HIS  CONQUEST  OP  XACBDONIA 

PREPARATIONS  OP  DARIUS— ATHENS  AND  SPARTA  ALONE  RBPUSE  EARTH  AND  WATER KZ- 

PEDITION  UNDER  DATIS  AND  ARTAPHBRNES— CONQUEST  OP  THB  ISLANDS — ^PREPARATIOKS  AT 
ATHENS— BATTLE  OP  MARATHON— PATE  OP  MILTIADBS —THB  JBGINETAN  WAR— POUNDATfOOT 
OP  THB  MAIUTIMB  POWER  OP  ATHENST— RBMISTOCLES  AND  ARI8TIDB8— XERXB8  PREPARBS  A 
THIRD  INT ASION— PROGRESS  OP  THB  EXPEDITION— THERMO  PTL.B — ^LEONIDAS  AND  THB  THRUI 
HUNDRED  SPARTANS— EVENTS  PRECEDING  THB  BATTLE  OP  SALAMI8 — ^DEPBAT  OP  THB  FBBSLAH 
PLEBT— RBTBEAT  OP  XBRXB8— BATTLE  OP  HIMERA  IN  BICILT  ON  THB  SAME  DAT— MARDQICIUS 
IN  BCEOTIA— BATTLES  OP  PLATAA  AND  MTCALB— APPAIRB  OP  THEBES- UBBRATIOir  OV 
THE  ISLANDS,  THRACE,  AND  MACEDONIA — THB  WAR  TRANSPBBRED  TO  ASIA—CAPTURX  OT 
8BST08— THB  LEADERSHIP  TRAN3PERRED  PBOM  SPARTA  TO  ATHENS— TREASON  AND  DEATH  OV 
PAU8ANL&8— OSTRACISM  OP  THEMISTOCLES — CIMON  AND  PERICLES— CAMPAIGNS  OP  aMOK  OV 
THB  ASIATIC  COAST— DOUBLE  VICTORT  OP  THB  EURTMBDON— UNSUOCESSPUL  CAMPAIGN  OF 
THB  ATHENIANS  IN  BOTPT. 

When  DariuB  the  son  of  Hystaspes  invaded  the  land  of  the 
Scythians,  under  the  pretext  of  punishing  their  inroad  upon 
Western  Asia,  the  tyrants  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Hellespont 
and  Ionia  followed  in  his  train.  As  their  power  was  maintained 
by  his  support,  he  reposed  in  them  the  greatest  confidence.  On 
plunging  into  the  wilds  of  Scythia,  he  entrusted  to  their  charge 
the  bridge  of  boats  by  which  he  had  crossed  the  Danube.  If  he 
did  not  return  within  sixty  days,  they  might  conclude  that  the 
expedition  had  perished,  and  consult  tiieir  own  safely.  The  ^xty 
days  had  expired,  when  a  body  of  Scythians  brought  the  news  that 
Darius  was  in  full  retreat.    They  urged  the  Greeks  to  break  the 
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bridge,  and  so  to  ensure  the  destruction  of  the  Persian  army 
and  the  recovery  of  their  own  freedom.  Among  the  Grecian  chief- 
tains was  Miltiades,  the  tyrant  of  the  Chersonese.  He  belonged 
to  a  noble  family  at  Athens,  and  was  the  second  owner  of  his 
deathless  name.  The  first  Miltiades,  the  son  of  Cypselus,  had 
been  induced  by  an  oracle,  and  by  the  desire  to  escape  from  the 
tyranny  of  Pisistratus,  to  lead  a  colony  to  the  Thracian  Cherso- 
nese.* He  established  his  authority  over  the  whole  peninsula, 
and  built  a  wall  across  its  narrow  isthmus.  Himself  childless, 
he  had  a  half  brother,  Oimon,  whose  two  sons  were  Stesagoras 
and  Miltiades.  Stesagoras  succeeded  his  uncle,  but  on  his  death 
the  tyranny  was  in  danger  of  overthrow.  The  young  Miltiades  was 
sent  from  Athens  by  Pisistratus  to  secure  the  inheritance.  By  a 
stratagem  he  seized,  and  imprisoned  the  popular  leaders,  raised  a 
force  of  mercenaries,  and  gained  the  friendship  of  the  neighboring 
Thracians  by  marrying  the  daughter  of  their  king  Olorus.  Such 
was  the  early  career  of  the  man  who  inflicted  the  first  decisive 
defeat  on  the  power  of  Persia.  He  held  his  power  in  the  Cherso- 
nese without  that  support  from  Darius  by  which  the  Ionian  tyrants 
were  upheld,  and  he  had  nothing  to  lose  by  the  course  his  patriot- 
ism dictated.  His  proposal  to  break  the  bridge  was  approved  by  the 
other  despots,  till  Histiseus,  the  tyrant  of  Miletus,  reminded  them 
that  such  a  blow  to  the  Persian  power  would  recoil  upon  them- 
selves. To  get  rid  of  the  Scythians,  and  perhaps  to  keep  the  final 
decision  in  their  own  hands,  the  wily  lonians  adopted  the  course 
of  severing  the  farther  end  of  the  bridge.  It  was  night  when  the 
Persian  army  reached  the  river,  and  found  no  traces  of  the  boats. 
Thereupon  Darius  ordered  a  loud-voiced  Egyptian  to  stand  upon 
the  bank  and  call  Histiseus,  the  Milesian,  who  at  the  first  sum- 
mons brought  forward  the  fleet  to  restore  the  bridge.  By  this 
means  HistisBus  obtained  all  the  credit  of  saving  Darius  and  his 
army.  We  have  seen  how  he  was  rewarded,  and  how  he  again 
lost  the  royal  favor.f 

Darius  returned  to  Susa,  leaving  the  western  provinces  in  pro- 
found peace  under  the  government  of  his  brother  Artaphernes. 
A  trifling  incident  lighted  the  flame  of  rebellion.  One  of  those 
political  conflicts,  which  we  have  seen  occurring  throughout 
Greece,  broke  out  in  Naxos,  an  island  of  the  Cyclades  (b.o.  502). 

*  The  district  bo  often  mentioned  in  Oreelc  history  by  this  name  is  the  long  and  narrow 
peninsiha  which  forms  the  north  side  of  the  Hellespont  (Dardanelles).  "  Chersonesus'* 
means  an  island  attached  to  the  mainland. 

f  Chap.  X.,  p.  298. 
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The  exiles  of  the  oligarchical  partj  applied  for  aid  to  Aristagorafi, 
the  tyrant  of  Miletus,  who  persuaded  Artaphemes  to  send  an 
expedition  against  Naxos.  The  Persian  commander,  incensed  by 
the  interference  of  Aristagoras  on  a  point  of  discipline,  warned 
the  Naxians,  and  so  caused  the  failure  of  the  expedition  and 
ruined  the  credit  of  Aristagoras,  who  saw  no  course  open  to  him 
but  revolt.  Meanwhile,  his  father-in-law,  Histiseus,  was  plotting 
to  revenge  himself  for  his  detention  at  Susa.  He  shaved  the 
head  of  a  trusty  slave,  and  having  branded  on  the  scalp  a  message 
calling  on  Aristagoras  to  revolt,  kept  him  till  the  hair  grew  again, 
and  then  sent  him  to  Miletus.  With  the  consent  of  the  Milesian 
citizens,  Aristagoras  seized  the  tyrants  who  were  on  board  of  the 
fleet  that  had  returned  from  Naxos ;  he  laid  down  his  own  powar ; 
popular  governments  were  proclaimed  in  all  the  cities  and  islands ; 
and  Ionia  revolted  from  Darius  (b.o.  501). 

Aristagoras  went  to  Sparta,  carrying  with  him  the  bronze  map 
of  which  we  have  already  spoken,*  and  tried  to  tempt  the  king, 
Cleomenes,  by  displaying  the  greatness  of  the.  Persian  empire ; 
but  his  admission  that  Susa  was  three  months'  journey  from  the 
sea  ruined  his  cause.  He  had  better  success  at  Athens ;  for  the 
Athenians  knew  that  Artaphernes  had  been  made  their  enemy 
by  Hippias.  They  voted  twenty  ships  in  aid  of  the  lonians,  and 
the  squadron  was  increased  by  five  ships  of  theEretrians.  Having 
united  with  the  Ionian  fleet,  they  disembarked  at  Ephesus, 
marched  up  the  country,  and  surprised  Sardis,  which  was  acci- 
dentally burnt  during  the  pillage.  Their  forces  were  utterly  inade- 
quate to  hold  the  city ;  and  their  return  was  not  eflTected  without 
a  severe  defeat  by  the  pursuing  army.  The,  Athenians  re-embarked 
and  sailed  home,  while  the  lonians  dispersed  to  their  cities  to 
make  those  preparations  which  should  have  preceded  the  attack* 
Their  powerftd  fleet  gained  for  them  the  adhesion  of  the  Hellee- 
pontine  cities  as  far  as  Byzantium,  of  Caria,  Caunus,  and  Cyprus ; 
but  this  island  was  recovered  by  the  Persians  within  a  year.  The 
lonians  protracted  the  insurrection  for  six  years.  Their  cause  waa 
early  abandoned  by  Aristagoras,  who  fled  to  the  coast  of  Thr^oe 
and  there  perished.  Histiseus,  who  had  lulled  the  suspicions  of 
Darius  by  promising  him  not  only  vengeance  on  the  rebels,  but  the 
conquest  of  Sardinia,  returned  to  Ionia  only  to  be  repulsed  from 
Miletus  and  to  have  his  treachery  detected  at  Sardis.  After  some 
further  adventures,  he  perished  by  crucifixion.  The  fate  of  the  re- 
volt turned  at  last  on  the  siege  of  Miletus.    The  city  was  protected 

*  Chap,  xil,  p.  878. 
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by  the  Ionian  fleet,  for  which  the  Phoenician  navy  of  Artaphera 
was  no  match.  Bat  there  was  fatal  disunion  and  want  of  discipli 
on  board,  and  the  defection  of  the  Samians  gave  the  Persians 
easy  victory  off  Lade  (b.o.  495).  Miletus  suffered  the  worst  horr( 
of  a  storm,  and  the  other  cities  and  islands  were  treated  wi 
scarcely  less  severity.  This  third  subjugation  of  Ionia  inflict 
the  most  lasting  blow  on  the  prosperity  of  the  colonies  (b 
498). 

Throughout  his  narrative  of  these  events,  Herodotus  declai 
his  opinion  of  the  impolicy  of  the  interference  of  the  Atheniai 
The  ships  they  voted,  he  says,  were  the  beginning  of  evils  bo 
to  the  Greeks  and  the  barbarians.  When  the  news  of  thebui 
ing  of  Sardis  was  brought  to  Darius,  he  called  for  his  bow,  ai 
shot  an  arrow  towards  the  sky,  with  a  prayer  to  Auramazda  f 
help  to  revenge  himself  on  the  Athenians.  Then  he  bade  one  < 
his  servants  repeat  to  him  thrice,  as  he  sat  down  to  dinner,  tl 
words,  "  Master,  remember  the  Athenians."  Upon  the  suppn 
sion  of  the  Ionian  revolt,  he  appointed  his  son-in-law  Mardoni 
to  succeed  Artaphemes,  enjoining  him  to  bring  these  insole 
Athenians  and  Eretrians  to  Susa.  A  great  fleet  started  from  tl 
Hellespont,  with  orders  to  sail  round  the  peninsula  of  Mt.  Ath 
to  the  Gulf  of  Therma,  while  Mardonius  sidvanced  by  land.  B 
march  was  so  harassed  by  the  Thracians,  that  when  he  hi 
effected  the  conquest  of  Macedonia,  his  force  was  too  weak  for  ai 
further  attempt.  The  fleet  was  overtaken  by  a  storm  off  M 
Athos,  on  whose  rocks  three  hundred  ships  were  dashed  to  piece 
and  twenty  thousand  men  perished.  Mardonius  returned  in  di 
grace  to  Asia  with  the  remnant  of  his  fleet  and  army. 

This  failure  only  added  ftiry  to  the  resolution  of  Darius.  Whi 
preparing  all  the  resources  of  his  empire  for  a  second  expeditio: 
he  sent  round  heralds  to  the  chief  cities  of  Greece,  to  demand  tl 
tribute  of  earth  and  water  as  signs  of  his  being  their  rightful  lori 
Most  of  them  submitted :  Athens  and  Sparta  alone  ventured  c 
defiance.  Both  treated  the  demand  as  an  outrage  which  annulle 
the  sanctity  of  the  herald's  person.  At  Athens  the  envoy  wj 
plunged  into  the  loathsome  Barathrum,  a  pit  into  which  the  mo 
odious  public  criminals  were  cast.  At  Sparta  the  herald  w^ 
hurled  into  a  well,  and  bidden  to  seek  his  earth  and  water  ther 
Tlie  submission  of  uSgina,  the  chief  maritime  state  of  Greec 
and  the  great  enemy  of  Athens,  entailed  the  most  importai 
resxdts.  The  act  was  denounced  by  Athens  as  treason  againi 
Greece,  and  the  design  was  imputed  to  ^gina  of  calliog  in  tl: 
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Persians  to  secure  vengeance  on  her  rival.  The  Athenians  made 
a  formal  complaint  to  Sparta  against  the  "Medism"  of  the 
JSginetans;  a  charge  which  is  henceforth  often  repeated  both 
against  individuals  and  states.  The  Spartans  had  recently  con- 
cluded a  successfid  war  with  Argos,  the  only  power  that  could 
dispute  her  supremacy  in  Peloponnesus ;  *  and  now  this  appeal 
from  Athens,  the  second  city  of  Greece,  at  once  recognized  and 
established  Sparta  as  the  leading  Hellenic  state.  In  that 
character,  her  king  Cleomenes  undertook  to  punish  the  Mediz- 
ing  party  in  uEgina  "  for  the  common  good  of  Greece ;  ^  but 
he  was  met  by  proofs  of  the  intrigues  of  his  colleague  Dema- 
rotus  in  their  favour.  There  had  long  been  a  feud  between 
the  royal  houses  of  the  Eurysthenids  and  Proclids,  and  we  have 
already  seen  the  invasion  of  Attica  under  Cleomenes  firus- 
trated  by  Demaratus.t  This  second  check,  -in  -^gina,  sealed  the 
fate  of  Demaratus.  Cleomenes  obtained  his  deposition  on  a  charge 
of  illegitimacy,  and  a  public  insult  from  his  successor  Leotychides 
drove  Demaratus  from  Sparta.  Hotly  pursued  as  a  "  Medist,"  he 
effected  his  escape  to  Darius,  whose  designs  against  Athens  and 
Sparta  were  now  stimulated  by  the  councils  of  their  exiled  sove- 
reigns, Hippias  and  Demaratus.  Meanwhile,  Cleomenes  and  his 
new  colleague  returned  to  ^Egina,  which  no  longer  resisted,  and 
having  seized  ten  of  her  leading  citizens,  placed  them  as  hostages 
in  the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  ^gina  was  thus  effectually  dis- 
abled from  throwing  the  weight  of  her  fleet  into  the  scale  of  Persia : 
Athens  and  Sparta,  suspending  their  political  jealousies,  were 
united  when  their  disunion  would  have  been  fatal ;  their  conjunc- 
tion drew  after  them  most  of  the  lesser  states :  and  so  the  Greeks 
stood  forth  for  the  first  time  as  a  nation  prepared  to  act  in 
unison,  under  the  leadership  of  Sparta  (b.c.  491).  That  city 
retained  her  proud  position  till  it  was  forfeited  by  the  misconduct 
of  her  statesmen. 

It  was  time  for  Greece  to  be  united.  In  the  spring  of  b.c.  490, 
the  preparations  of  Darius  were  complete.  A  vast  army  was 
collected  in  a  plain  upon  the  Cilician  shore,  whence  a  fleet  of  six 
hundred  triremes  convoyed  it  to  the  rendezvous  at  Samos.  The 
lonians  and  -^olians  were  compelled  to  serve  on  board  their  own 
ships  as  a  part  of  their  conqueror's  navy.  Like  the  Spanish 
Armada,  the  fleet  carried  fetters  to  bind  the  Athenians  and  Ere- 
trians,  who  were  to  be  brought  back  as  slaves,  when  their  cities 

*  B.G.  496—496.  \  Chap,  xil.,  pp.  855—6. 
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had  been  burnt  to  the  ground.  The  expedition  was  commanded 
by  DatiSy  a  Mede,  and  Artaphemes,  son  of  the  fonner  satrap  of 
Lydia.  The  exiled  tyrant,  Hippias,  undertook  to  guide  them  to  a 
convenient  point  of  descent  on  the  shores,  of  Attica.  The  failure  of 
Mardonius  had  suggested  a  wiser  plan  for  the  new  campaign.  The 
armament  sailed  across  the  ^gean,  reducing  the  Oyclades  on  the 
way,  and  meeting  with  no  resistance  till  it  reached  Euboea.  The 
people  of  Carystus,  the  southernmost  town  of  the  island,  yielded 
on  seeing  their  fields  ravaged,  and  the  Persians  landed  without 
opposition  before  the  devoted  city  of  Eretria.  Such  was  the  despair 
and  dissension  within  its  walls,  that  the  four  thousand  Athenian 
cUrucJd  of  Oalchis,*  who  had  been  sent  to  aid  the  defence,  received 
timely  warning  that  treason  was  meditated,  and  retired  to  Attica. 
Yet  the  Eretrians  made  a  b^t^ve  defence  for  six  days.  On  the 
seventh,  the  traitors  opened  the  gates,  and  the  doom  pronounced 
by  Darius  was  executed  to  the  ietter.  Herodotus  says  that 
the  Persians,  as  before  at  Chios  and  at  Samos,  joined  hands 
90  as  to  form  a  chain  across  the  territory  of  Eretria,  and  made  a 
clean  sweep  of  every  living  creature.t  The  Eretrian  captives,  with 
the  spoils  of  their  city,  were  placed  in  security  on  the  little  island 
of  ^gileia,  while  Hippias  guided  the  Persian  fleet  down  the 
channel  of  the  Euripus,  to  the  spot  on  the  Attic  coast  he  had 
chosen  for  their  debarkation — ^the  bay  of  Masjithon.  Flushed 
thus  far  with  success,  he  might  well  deem  it  a  favourable  omen 
that  he  had  performed  with  his  father  this  same  voyage  from 
Eretria  to  Marathon,  when  Pisistratus  was  finally  restored.  The 
night  before,  he  had  dreamed  that  he  was  lying  in  his  mother's 
arms ;  and  he  thought  the  gods  had  promised  him  a  quiet  old  age 
of  secure  power  in  his  native  land.  But,  as  he  directed  the 
landing,  there  occurred  one  of  those  trivial  incidents  which  were 
supposed  to  fulfil  a  dream  to  the  letter,  only  to  cheat  more  sub- 
Btantial  hopes,  and  he  exclaimed,  ^^  After  all,  the  land  is  not  ours, 
and  we  shall  never  be  able  to  bring  it  under."  He  knew  his 
countrymen  well  enough  to  have  a  better  ground  for  despondency 
than  even  an  omen  could  supply  to  the  superstition  of  a  Greek. 
It  was  early  in  September,  b.o«  490,  that  the  Persian  host  disem- 
barked at  Marathon. 

Athens  now  alone  remained  to  fulfil  the  object  of  the  expedition, 

*  See  p.  856. 

f  The  impTQsdon  produced  may  be  mainly  oorrect,  bat  the  statement  is  not  to  be 
aooepted  to  the  letter.    A  sufficient  number  of  the  Eretrians  were  left  behind  to  build 
a  new  eity,  which  was  already  flourishing  ten  years  later. 
TOL.  L — ^25 
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and  Athens  had  to  bear  the  bnmt  of  the  danger  by  herself.  There 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Sparta  evaded  her  obligations ;  but  the 
direct  movement  of  the  Persians  across  the  ^gean  had  probably 
taken  all  Greece  somewhat  by  surprise;  and  when  the  criaifl 
came,  a  religions  scruple  caused  a  delay  which  might  have  been 
fatal.  The  courier,  Phiddipides,  despatched  from  Athens  as  soon 
as  Eretria  had  fallen,  performed  the  journey  of  150  miles,  on  foot, 
in  forty-eight  hours.''^  He  laid  before  the  Ephors  an  urgent  request 
for  aid,  which  was  readily  promised.  But  it  wanted  nearly  a 
week  to  the  full  moon,  and  religious  scruples  would  not  pennit  a 
march  during  the  interval.  That  this  was  no  mere  excuse,  is 
proved  by  the  rapid  march  of  the  two  thousand  Spartans,  who, 
having  started  as  soon  as  the  moon  had  changed,  reached  the 
frontier  of  Attica  on  tbie  third  day.  But  on  the  day  before,  the 
fate  of  Greece  had  been  decided,  and  inmiortal  gloiy  gained  by 
Athen8.t 

We  can  hardly,  indeed,  believe  that  Sparta  would  have  perilled 
her  influence  in  Greece  by  holding  back  at  such  a  criBis.  But,  in 
the  ferment  of  agitation  at  Athens,  and  within  twenty  years  of  the 
Spartan  invasion  to  restore  Isagoras,  such  a  suspicion  would  natu- 
rally be  felt,  and  it  must  have  added  to  the  indecision  which  divided 
the  counsels  of  the  Athenians.  Besides  the  terror  inspired  by  the 
threats  of  Darius,  the  fate  of  Ionia,  the  submission  of  the  Cydades, 
and  the  fall  of  Eretria, — it  should  be  remembered  how  lately  the  city 
had  been  rent  by  opposing  factions,  and  how  short  had  been  the  trial 
of  the  institutions  of  Cleisthenes.  Hippias  was  keeping  up  a  cor- 
respondence with  his  partisans  in  Attica  and  in  Athens  itself 
The  plan  of  vesting  the  military  conomiand  in  ten  generals,  with 

*  <«  Mr.  Einneir  remarks  that  the  PerBian  Gassids,  or  foot  messengers,  will  traTd  for 
seveiial  days  Bucoessively  at  the  rate  of  sixty  or  seventy  miles  a  day.*' — Otogn^kud 
Memoin  of  Penia^  p.  44 ;  quoted  by  Mr.  Grote,  Hidory  of  Greece,  toL  It.  p.  460. 

f  It  was  on  the  ninth  day  of  the  moon  that  Fhidii^des  .arriyed  at  Sparta.  The 
moon  would  be  full  on  the  15th  day.  The  SpartanI  marched  on  the  foDowiiig 
day,  the  16th,  and  reached  Athens  late  on  the  18th.  They  marched  on  and  saw 
the  batUe-fidd  with  the  bodies  still  imburied,  which  would  hardly  have  been  the 
case  in  that  climate  more  than  two  days  after  the  battle.  Tliese  calculations,  fron 
the  data  supplied  by  Herodotus,  confirm  the  statement  of  Plato,  that  the  ^[wrtuB 
anived  at  Athens  the  day  after  the  battle,  which  would  thus  be  fought  on  the 
11th  of  the  moon.  The  month,  as  we  learn  from  Plutarch,  was  Boedromion,  which 
corresponds  nearly  to  September.  Plutarch  says  that  the  day  of  the  battle  was  the 
6th  of  Boddromion,  which  is  evidently  incondstent  with  the  month's  being  etricdj 
lunar.  We  are  indebted  to  the  Idndness  of  the  Astronomer  Royal  for  the  infomatioo, 
that  the  moon  was  full  on  September  9th,  about  four  o'dock  in  the  momfaig.  The 
date  of  the  battle  of  Marathon  may  therefore  be  fixed,  with  great  probability,  to  the 
nth  of  September. 
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1^6  Archon  Polemarch,  had  to  be  tested  for  the  first  time  in  the 
presence  of  the  whole  force  of  Persia ;  an<^  at  the  critical  moment 
the  generals  were  eqnallj  divided.  But  among  them  was  one  man 
who  saved  Athens  by  the  ascendancy  of  his  genius. 

Miltiades  had  retained  his  government  of  the  Cheronese,  either 
because  his  advice  to  destroy  the  bridge  over  the  Danube  was  not 
betrayed,  or  because  Darius  chose  a  prudent  magnanimity.  He 
availed  himself  of  the  confusion  of  the  Ionian  revolt  to  subdue  the 
islands  of  Lemnos  and  Imbros,  with  the  aid  of  an  Athenian  force, 
a  service  never  forgotten  by  his  countrymen,  and  an  act  of  open 
hostility  to  Persia.  Then  came  the  suppression  of  the  revolt,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  Phoenician  fleet  off  the  Hellespont.  Hastily 
embarking  his  property  and  nearest  friends,  Miltiades  fled,  so  hotly 
pursued  that  one  of  his  five  ships,  carrying  his  son  Metiochus,  was 
taken  before  he  reached  a  haven  of  safety  in  Imbros,  whence  the 
remaining  four  got  safe  to  the  port  of  Athens.  Miltiades  had  now 
to  stand  his  trial  on  the  capital  charge  of  tyranny,  but  his  recent 
services  procured  him  an  honourable  acquittal.  His  bold  career 
bad  established  his  reputation  «,t  Athens,*  and  he  was  choisen  the 
general  of  his  tribe,  in  prospect  of  the  Persian  invasion.  Among 
his  colleagues  was  Aristides,  and  probably  Themistocles,  names 
which  will  soon  fill  their  due  space  in  our  narrative,  f 

Under  such  leaders  the  whole  force  of  Athens  marched  out  to 
meet  the  invaders,  and  beheld  from  the  heights  of  Pentelicus  the 
plain  and  bay  of  Maeathon  crowded  with  their  tents  and  ships. 
The  story  of  the  battle  is  told  by  Herodotus,  who  heard  it  from 
the  men  who  fought  there,  with  his  usual  fondness  for  striking 
incidents.:^  But  this  brief  account  leaves  several  questions  unde- 
cided, and  it  is  entirely  wanting  in  those  details  which  enable  a 
reader  to  look  down  upon  a  battle-field  as  if  spread  out  beneath 
his  sight,  and  so  to  understand  the  movements  of  the  combatants. 
That  unchanged  aspect  of  the  scene,  on  which  the  poet  dwells  in 
the  lines  at  the  head  of  this  chapter,  helps  us  to  supply  what  the 
historian  has  left  untold.  At  this  day,  just  as  twenty-three  cen- 
turies and  a  half  ago — 

*'  The  moimtuiiB  look  on  Marathon, 
And  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea." 


•  Herod  tL  182. 

f  Themistocles  was  oertunly  at  Marathon,  though  it  is  doubtftil  whether  he  was  a 
general    He  had  been  archon  in  B.a  498. 

X  iBschylus,  who  himself  fought  at  Marathon,  throws  some  Hght  upon  the  battle 
by  allusions  in  his  play  of  ''The  Persians,''  which  was  written  to  cdebrate  the 
victories  of  Salamis  and  Flataea. 


THE  PERSIAN  WARS. 


[Chap.  HO. 


Just  below  the  great  headland  commanding  the  Bonthem  en- 
trance to  the  channel  wjiich  separates  it  from  Enbcea,  the  eastern 
coast  of  Attica  is  indented  by  a  fine  bay.    It  is  enclosed  on  the  ncHlh 


TLAM  OF  TBB  FLAIH  OF  lURATBOH. 


A  A.  Position  of  the  Greeks  on  the  day  of  the  battle. 
BB.  Position  of  the  Persians  on  the  day  of  thelbatde. 


1.  M.  Ar^ikL 
I.  M.  J/orismd. 
8.  M.  Kotr&ni. 
4.  Ml.  Kordki. 
6.  Mt  DhrakonSra, 
6.  SmaU  Marsh. 
1.  Great  Marsh. 

8.  Fountain  Macaria. 

9.  Salt  Lake  o[  DhrakorUra. 

10.  Hcradeiom. 

11.  Temple  of  Atheoa  Hellotia  ? 


12.  Tillage  of  Zoaoer  SuU, 

18.  Sard:  tomulos  of  Athenians. 

14.  P^:  tomb  of  MOtiades. 

Boads: 

a<L  To  Athens,  between  Mts.  Fentdi- 

cus  and  Hymettos  through  Fal- 

lene. 
b  b.  To  Athens,  through  Cephisia. 
€  c.  To  Athens,  throng  Aphidns. 
dd.  ToBhamnus. 


by  a  long  rocky  promontory,  called,  from  its  shape,  Cyiiosiipa 
(the  Dog's  Tail),  and  on  the  south  by  a  lesser  spur  of  Mount 
Brilesns,  or  Pentelicns.    The  limestone  hills  sweep  round  from 
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cape  to  cape,  leaving  at  their  feet  a  plain  of  a  crescent  shape, 
about  six  miles  in  length  and  less  than  three  miles  wide  in  the 
centre.  It  was  the  ancient  site  of  a  tetrapolis,  forming  one  of  the 
twelve  Attic  districts  before  the  time  of  Thesens ;  and  one  of  its 
four  villages  was  called,  jfrom  a  local  hero,  Marathon.  The  name 
occurs  in  Homer ;  the  place  was  sacred  to  Hercules,  and  associated 
with  some  of  the  oldest  Attic  legends.  Here  Xuthus,  the  father 
of  Ion,  had  reigned;  and  here  the  Athenians  had  helped  the 
Heraclid  reftigees  to  defeat  their  persecutor  Eurystheus.  "  The 
pleasant  mead  of  Marathon,"  as  it  is  called  by  Aristophanes,  is  a 
grassy  level,*  almost  entirely  free  from  trees,  terminated  at  both 
ends  by  marshes,  dry  in  summer,  but  flooded  in  the  autumn, 
that  on  the  north  being  much  the  larger.  These  marshes  con* 
fined  the  ground  available  for  an  army  to  a  length  of  between 
two  and  three  miles ;  but  a  strip  of  firm  land  extends  ^tween 
the  marshes  and  the  sea,  along  the  whole  length  of  the  beach, 
upon  which  the  Persian  galleys  were  drawn  up,  or,  as  some 
suppose,  remained  at  anchor  close  to  it  The  ships  of  burthen 
and  the  horsortransports  were  anchored  in  the  bay,  and  the 
Persian  army  lay  encamped  upon  the  plain.  On  the  land 
side,  the  hills  are  crowned  with  cedars,  pines,  and  olive-trees; 
and  their  lower  slopes  are  covered  with  "the  myrtle,  arbutus, 
and  the  other  low  odoriferous  shrubs  that  everywhere  perfume 
the  Attic  air." 

Through  the  passes  of  these  hiUs,  three  roads  lead  up  to  Athens. 
The  central  and  most  direct  is  that  through  Yranui^  ^e  supposed 
site  of  Marathon.  The  small  Athenian  army,  on  arriving  at  the 
heights,  is  presumed  to  have  taken  up  its  position  so  as  to  com- 
mand this  road ;  equally  ready  to  fall  back  and  meet  the  enemy 
behind  the  ridge,  if  they  penetrated  it  by  the  more  circuitous 
route  through  CEnoe  or,  if  the  Persians  attempted  to  pass  to  the 
left,  over  the  spur  of  Pentelicus,  the  Athenians  might  have  fallen 
on  their  exposed  flantf  The  position  was  alike  strong  for  de- 
fence, and  commanding  for  attack ;  and  weighty  sd^uments  might 
be  ui^ed  for  either  course. 

It  is  not  easy  to  place  ourselves  in  the  position  of  tiie  Athenian 

*  As  at  Waterloo,  the  suifiice  of  the  ground  is  now  broken,  thon^  far  more  worthily, 
by  the  mound  which  was  raised  over  the  Athenian  slain. 

f  In  andent  warff^e,  an  attack  on  the  right  flank  was  considered  far  more  perilous 
than  one  on  the  left^  because  the  left  side  was  ooTcrod  by  the  shield.  This  was 
one  reason  why  the  right  of  the  line  was  the  post  of  honour,  as  being  the  post  of 
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generals.  Our  minds  are  dazzled  by  the  glories  of  the  event,  and 
of  the  many  similar  victories  down  to  the  days  of  Plaasy  and 
Meeanee.  With  a  small  united  band  of  disciplined  freemen  opposed 
to  a  host  of  Asiatic  slaves,  it  would  seem  that  the  resolution  to 
attack  was  at  once  the  pledge  of  victory.  One  bold  swift  chai^ 
upon  the  unwieldy  host,  who  are  now  paralysed  with  astonidi- 
ment  at  the  daring  of  their  foes — one  vain  effort  of  resistance  bj 
their  best  troops — and  then  a  confused  scene  of  panic,  flight,  and 
fierce  pursuit : — such  is  the  conception  often  formed  of  Marathon 
and  the  like  battles.  But  the  Greeks  who  fought  at  Marathon 
could  be  sure  of  no  such  easy  victory.  The  army  before  them 
was  no  mere  horde  of  effeminate  barbarians,  whose  very  numbere 
ensured  their  confusion  and  defeat.  They  represented  the  poww 
which,  little  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  had  overthrown  the 
three  empires  of  Western  Asia,  subdued  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  and 
conquered  Egypt ; — ^the  power  which,  newly  oi^anized  by  their 
present  warlike  king,  had  quelled  the  rebellions  of  Media  and 
Babylon,  extended  the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  crushed  the  revolt 
of  Ionia,  and  subjected  the  islands  of  the  ^gsean.  The  Persianfl 
were  the  conquerors  of  Greeks,  and  not  only  of  barbarians.  Their 
unbroken  course  of  victory  had  reached  the  shores  of  Hellas  itself 
in  the  sad  example  of  Eretria.  The  strangeness  of  their  dress  and 
arms  had  not  yet  come  to  be  regarded  as  signs  of  weakness.  The 
rhetorical  exaggeration  of  Herodotus  shows  at  least  that  the  Per- 
sians were  not  an  enemy  to  be  despised.  The  Athenians,  he  says, 
^^  were  the  first  of  the  Greeks  who  dared  to  look  upon  the  Median 
garb,  and  to  face  men  clad  in  that  fashion.  Until  this  time,  the 
very  name  of  the  Modes  had  been  a  terror  to  the  Greeb  to 
hear."* 

It  is  one  of  the  strange  omissions  of  Herodotus,  that  he  gives 
no  account  of  the  strength  of  either  army,  telling  us  only  the 
numbers  of  the  slain.  Plato  makes  the  Persians  half  a  million ; 
and  other  authorities  vary  from  200,000  to  600,000.  A  careful 
calculation  based  on  the  known  strength  of  the  fleet,  600  triremcB) 
seems  to  prove  the  last  number  to  be  not  far  from  the  truth.f 
The  crews  of  the  triremes  are  estimated  at  130,000,  and  of  the 
horse-transports  at  40,000 ;  the  Persian  and  Sacian  warriors,  who 
were  the  flower  of  the  army,  at  30,000;  the  cavalry  at  10,000; 

*  Herod.  yL  112. 

f  All  these  poiiits  of  deUils  sue  fiiUj  discuased  In  the  foUowfaig  works  .—-Leake, 
J>emi  of  Aitiea^  pp.  99,  foil;  GreMj,  JFlfleen  Deddve  BaiUm;  Rawlinaon'i  Mfrodohit, 
Notes  to  Book  tL,  and  Appendix,  Essay  L 
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besides  about  10,000  Greeks  pressed  into  the  service,  from  the 
conquered  islands.  It  is  assumed  that  about  half  the  crews  would 
be  required  to  remain  on  board  ;*  and,  making  some  allowance 
for  the  sick,  the  actual  numbers  on  the  field  of  Marathon  would 
be  from  100,000  to  120,000.  Among  these,  the  only  heavy-armed 
troops  were,  the  30,000  Persians  and  Sacians. 

Of  the  Athenian  force  we  have  no  earlier  enumeration  than 
in  the  writers  of  the  Augustan  age,  who  make  it  9,000  or  10,000 
men.  Looking  at  what  we  know  of  the  number  of  the  Athenian 
citizens,  and  the  force  they  sent  to  the  battle  of  Platsea,  we  may 
accept  the  9,000  as  the  complement  of  heavy  armed  soldiers^ 
adding  an  equal  number  of  light-armed  slaves ;  for  we  know  that 
great  efforts  were  made  to  enrol  this  cla0S.t  But  this  little  army 
was  reinforced  in  a  manner  which  forms  one  of  the  most  affecting 
incidents  of  ancient  history.  They  were  already  encamped  on  the 
heights  above  Marathon,  when  they  were  join^  by  the  Plat»ans, 
who  had  marched  out  with  their  whole  force,  to  requite  the 
Athenians,  in  the  hour  of  their  extremity,  for  their  protection 
against  the  tyranny  of  Thebes.  For  this  noble  act  the  Platseans 
were  rewarded  with  a  certain  share  of  the  Athenian  citizenship, 
and  they  were  henceforth  included  in  the  public  prayers  of 
Athens.  The  like  attachment  involved  the  destruction  of  their 
city  in  the  Peloponnesian  War ;  and  to  the  latest  age  of  Greek 
freedom  it  was  told  how  the  Plataeans,  alone  of  all  the  Greeks, 
had  stood  by  the  Athenians  in  the  for&-front  of  the  danger  at 
Marathon. 

The  total  force  of  the  Greeks  was  thus  raised  to  20,000  men ; 
and  the  disparity  between  the  two  armies  was  five  or  six  to  one — 
about  the  same  proportion  as  afterwards  at  Plataea.  The  heavy- 
armed,  on  whom  the  brunt  of  the  battle  would  depend,  were 
about  three  to  one.  Battles  have  often  since  been  gained  against 
even  greater  odds ;  but  at  Marathon  the  Persians  were  truly  for- 
midable as  soldiers,  and  still  more  formidable  frt)m  their  unbroken 
course  of  victory.  It  was  not,  perhaps,  impossible,  by  a  bold 
advance,  to  have  passed  over  the  bodi^  of  their  foes  along  the 
road  to  Athens ;  but  Hippias  was  there  to  tell  the  Persian  generals 
how  dear  such  a  victory  would  be  bought ;  and  Darius  had  not 
sent  them  to  purchase  it  by  the  blood  of  his  best  troops.    He 

*  This  10  on  the  assomplion  that  the  fleet  remained  at  anchor.    If  the  triremes  were 
drawn  np  on  the  beach,  nearly  ail  their  crewa  would  be  available  as  combatants, 
f  Pansanias  L,  c.  82,  §  8.    The  Athenians  had  ndther  cavalry  nor  archers. 


looked  to  Bee  the  Athenians  driven  like  a  flock  of  eheep  before  his 
throne,  and  there  was  reason  to  hope  for  a  bloodless  conquest 
throngh  the  intrigues  of  the  Pisistratids.  Those  same  intrigues, 
on  the  other  hand,  rendered  delay  most  dangerous  to  the  Athenians, 
while  the  answer  brought  by  Phidippides  from  Sparta  caused 
fresh  discouragement.  But  was  it  not  better  to  wait  in  thdr 
strong  position  above  Marathon  for  the  arrival  of  the  Spartan 
succours?  To  march  down  to  battle  on  the  plain  would  involve, 
besides  the  unequal  conflict  the  danger  of  being  outflanked  by  the 
enemy's  numbers  and  cut  to  pieces  by  his  cavaby.  So  the  Ten 
Generals  were  equally  divided ;  and  the  decision  hung  on  the 
casting  vote  of  the  polemarch  Callimachus,  We  'should  have 
liked  to  know  the  parts  taken  by  Aristides  and  Themistedee. 
The  latter  would  probably  be  found  on  the  side  of  action ;  bat 
history  reserves  for  him  the  palm  of  council  at  Salamis ;  that  of 
Marathon  belongs  to  Miltiades  alone.  Of  all  the  gen^^ls,  he  only 
had  experience  to  discern  those  elements  of  Oriental  weakness 
which  were  yet  to  be  revealed,  and  the  skill  to  suit  his  plan  of 
battle  to  the  enemy.  He  saw,  not  only  that  safety  lay  in  victory, 
but  that  the  very  isolation  of  Athens  opened  a  boundless  prospect 
to  her  ambition.  He  implored  Callimachus  to  earn  for  himself  a 
name  more  glorious  than  that  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogriton,  by 
at  once  saving  his  country  from  the  fate  prepared  for  her  under 
Hippias,  and  raising  her  to  become  the  first  state  in  Greece.  If 
they  delayed  to  fight,  the  disturbance  of  men's  minds  at  Athens 
would  soon  end  in  submission ;  but  if  the  battle  were  fought 
before  unsoundness  revealed  itself  in  the  city,  and  while  Heaven 
still  granted  them  fair  play,  they  were  well  able  to  overcome  the 
enemy.  Callimachus  gave  his  vote  for  battle,  and  the  four 
genends  who  had  supported  Miltiades  in  the  debate  gave  up  to 
him  their  turn  of  conunand.^ 

Miltiades,  however,  waited  for  his  proper  day  of  command 
before  engaging.  It  would  be  wise  to  leave  no  ground  for  jea- 
lousy, or  for  the  charge  of  having  assumed  undue  responsibility. 
His  turn  may  have  been  close  at  hand,  and  his  preparations  might 

*  Each  of  the  Ten  Genenls  commanded  for  a  day  in  rotatian.  It  Ib  an  error  to 
sappoae  that  all  the  generals  joined  in  the  renunciation  of  the  fovr.  (See  Herod,  tl, 
110.)  Ab  to  the  time  of  the  debate,  the  testimony  of  Herodotos  seems  qoitetooet- 
weigh  Mr.  Grote*s  reasons  for  pladng  it  at  Athens  before  the  march.  The  case  only 
fidrly  arose  when  the  armies  were  in  sight  of  each  other;  and  the  aBnsions  to  the 
hiflnenoe  of  the  coarse  taken  by  the  anny  on  the  state  of  feeling  m  the  tUg  seems  quite 
dedslye. 


r 
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well  oecnpj  the  interval.  The  decision  to  fight  once  taken,  there 
wsB  the  lesB  need  for  haste ;  and  he  seems  to  hare  had  special 
reason  for  choosing  his  opportunity.  Hippias  had  selected  the 
plam  of  Marathon  especially  on  acconnt  of  its  fitness  for  caraliy 
evolntions ;  and  yet  no  mention  is  made  of  cavalry  in  the  battle. 
The  only  satisfactory  explanation — ^thongh  others  have  been  pro- 
posed— is,  that  the  cavalry  had  been  sent  away  to  find  forage,  and 
that  Miltiades  seized  the  opportnnityof  their  absence  to  make  the 
attack. 

On  both  sides  the  order  of  battle  was  the  extended  phalanx,  or 
line  several  men  deep,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  only  array  in 
nse  up  to  this  time.  The  Persian  line  was  drawn  up  about  a  mile 
from  the  sea,  with  the  heavy-armed  Persians  and  SacsB  in  the 
centre,  which  has  always  been  in  Oriental  armies  the  post  of 
honour ;  the  contingents  of  the  satrapies  were  posted  on  either 
wing,  in  all  their  picturesque  variety  of  arms  and  dress.  Their 
front  extended  about  three  miles  between  ihe  two  marshes  that 
here  bound  the  plain — ^a  space  which  might  be  nearly  filled  by 
their  best  troops,  in  their  customary  order  of  four  deep.  The 
light-armed  troops  and  archers  were  placed,  as  usual,  in  the 
rear. 

To  match  the  extended  front  of  the  enemy  and  guard  against 
their  swe^iug  round  his  flanks,  and  so  taking  him  in  the  rear, 
Miltiades  made  a  new  disposition  of  the  Grecian  phalanx.  Its 
xiflual  array  was  eight  deep,  and,  so  drawn  up,  the  10,000  hop- 
lites  would  have  covered,  at  the  most,  little  more  than  two-thirds 
of  a  mile— enough  to  block  up  the  valley  of  Vrana  while  they 
remained  on  the  defensive,  but  sure  to  be  outflanked  when  they 
descended  into  the  plain.  Miltiades  extended  his  front  by  weak- 
ening the  centre,  rightly  deeming  the  wings  the  critical  points. 
If  the  wings  were  only  as  much  as  four  deep  for  a  space  of  two 
hxmdred  yards,  the  centre  must  have  consisted  only  of  one  file ; 
BO  that  Miltiades  ventured  on  the  extreme  of  that  formation  in 
line^  which  is  the  peculiarity  of  British  tactics,  as  opposed  to  the 
phalanx  or  column  of  almost  every  other  nation.*  The  light- 
armed  troops  would  doubtless  be  employed  chiefly  as  supports  to 

*  This  calculation  is  taken  from  Prafcflaor  Rawlinson.  Kaking  CTery  allowance 
lor  the  probability  that  Herodotus  states  the  eqoalisdng  of  the  fitmts  too  literally, 
the  central  line  could  not  have  been  more. than  two  de^  The  nsoal  ikiglish  line 
Ib  two  deep,  with  a  third  line  of  subalterns  and  other  snpemnmeraries.  At  Bala- 
Uava,  during  tho heat  of  the  battle,  the  "thin  red  line'*  of  the Onaids  formed  only  a 
single  rank. 


thiB  weakened  centre.  The  men  of  eacli  tribe  stood  together  in 
the  array,  secnring  mutual  encouragement  and  emulation.  The 
polemarch  Gallimachus  held  the  poet  of  honour  on  the  right ;  the 
second  place,  on  the  left,  was  given  to  the'  phalanx  of  the  Pla- 
tseans ;  while  the  centre  was  entrusted  to  the  steady  calmness  of 
Aristides  and  the  daring  courage  of  Themistocles. 

All  now  depended  upon  the  vigour  of  the  onset.  Had  the 
Greeks  advanced  across  the  plain  with  their  wonted  steady  pace, 
singing  the  psean — ^the  war-hymn  to  Apollo — ^they  must  have  been 
galled  by  the  Persian  archery,  and  perhaps  easily  surrounded.  So, 
when  Miltiades  had  sacrificed,  and  the  omens  were  pronounced 
favourable,  the  whole  Oreek  line  crossed  the  mile  of  ground  that 
divided  them  from  the  enemy  at  a  run,  and  fell  upon  them  while 
astonished  at  this  novel  charge.*  But  the  battle  was  not  yet 
gained ;  the  front  ranks  joined  in  fririous  conflict,  imd  the  cloud  of 
arrows  from  the  Persian  rear  darkened  the  heavens  above  ihem.t 
The  phalanx  of  Greek  spearmen  on  the  wings,  protected  by  their 
shields  and  armour,  found  no  match  in  the  light  bucklers  and 
scimetars  of  the  Asiatics ;  but  in  the  centre,  where  B])ear8  were 
opposed  to  spears,  and  the  Athenians  were  met  by  the  Persian 
veterans,  the  force  of  numbers  prevailed.  How  far  the  Greek 
centre  gave  way  is  one  of  the  problems  of  the  battle.  Herodotus 
represents  them  as  flying  in  full  rout  up  the  valley,  either  of 
Marathon  or  (Enoe,  pursued  by  the  main  body  of  the  Persians. 
But  the  victorious  wings  fell  upon  the  flanks  of  the  crowded 
column;  the  fugitives  rallied  in  its  front;  the  tide  of  battle 
turned ;  and  the  Persian  host  fled  for  reftige  to  their  ships.  The 
Greeks  pursued  them  to  the  water's  edge,  and  many  were  entangled 
in  the  marshes  that  lay  between  them  and  the  beach.  Eager 
efforts  were  now  made  to  capture  or  bum  the  ships,  and  the  combat 
that  ensued  recalls  the  attack  of  the  Trojans  on  the  fleet  of  the 
Acli8Ban8.t  Cynaegirus,  the  brother  of  the  poet  ^schylus,  had 
seized  a  ship  by  the  feathery  ornament  that  crowned  its  6tem,§ 

*  The  athletic  tralmng  of  the  Greeks  removes  aU  wonder  from  this  exploit  The 
French  Zouaves  traverse  miles  together  at  a  swin^ng  trot,  little  slower  than  the 
**  double."  The  idea  that  the  Athenians  were  disordered  by  the  mode  of  their  advance 
b  opposed  to  the  express  statement  of  Herodotus. 

t  Aristoph.,  Yespso,  1082. 

X  Homer,  lUadf  xiil 

§  The  aphkutofiy  or,  in  Latin,  aphuire.  It  was  formed  of  several  carved  pieces  of 
board  set  in  the  same  plane  (see  the  figure  in  Smith's  Didionajy  of  AnUgitUii^  st. 
Nam),  The  ancient  ships  were  drawn  up  with  thehr  stems  to  the  beach,  rauly  to  put 
to  sea. 
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-when  his  right  hand  was  severed  by  an  axe ;  nor  was  his  a  soL 
case.  The  chief  loss  of  the  Athenians  was  suffered  in  this  coi 
at  the  ships ;  here  fell  the  general  Stesagoras,  and  here  the  ] 
march  Cdlimachns  leceived,  in  a  glorious  death,  the  fittest  re< 
pense  of  his'heroic  decision. 

A  few  ships  only  were  detained,  and  the  snccessM  embarka 
proves  the  military  qualities  of  the  Persian  army,  as  well  as  the  i 
of  their  commanders.    They  had  spirit  left  to  attempt  to  sni 
a  triumph  that  would  have  outweighed  their  defeat.    Insteac 
bearing  off  for  Euboea,  they  sailed  down  the  coast  of  At 
intending  to  double  the  promontory  of  Sunium,  and  surp 
Athens  before  the  army  could  return.    Miltiades  saw  the  mean 
of  their  course ;  and,  on  a  neighbouring  promontory,  an  uplii 
shield,  flashing  in  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  betrayed  a  treac 
able  signal  from  the  shore.    For  the  second  time  on  the  st 
day  the  prompt  energy  of  Miltiades  saved  his  country.    He 
Aristides  and  his  tribe  to  keep  watch  in  the  field  covered  with 
slain  and  the  Persian  spoils,  and  led  his  army  by  a  rapid  ni 
march  back  to  Athens.^    He  arrived  but  just  in  time.    ^ 
Persian  fleet  appeared  in  the  morning  off  the  coast  of  Phalem 
but  the  sudden  return  of  Miltiades  overawed  the  partisans 
Hippias,  who  took  his  last  tantalizing  view  of  the  heights  of 
Acropolis.    Finding  no  encouragement  to  disembark,  Datis 
out  again  to  sea ;  and,  having  gathered  up  his  spoils,  with 
Eretrian  prisoners  from  the  island  of  JSgilea,  threaded  his  b(  i 
■  ward  course  among  the  Cyclades.    The  tyrant  Hippias  did 
long  survive  the  defeat  of  his  last  hopes.    One  account  is  thai 
fell  in  the  battle ;  another,  that  he  died  on  one  of  the  Islands  of  I 
^gsean,  on  his  return  to  Asia.    The  fate  of  the  Eretrian  capt 
demands  a  passing  word.     They  arrived  at  Susa,  with  t 
numbers  thinned  by  the  toils  of  the  march  up  through  Asia,  i 
were  placed  before  Darius.    Their  sad  plight  stirred  his  com 
sion,  even  in  the  first  bitterness  of  his  disappointment, 
settled  them  at  a  spot  not  far  from  Susa,  on  the  road  to  Sa: 
where  they  were  visited  by  Herodotus.    Before  saying  more  oi  i 

*  Among  his  other  unfortonate  omisaions,  Herodotus  gives  no  certain  indio 
of  the  time  of  daj  when  the  battle  was  fought    Plutarch  makes  Miltiades  retu  i 
Athens  on  the  day  after  the  battle.    From  all  the  indications,  it  seems  most  pre  . 
that  the  morning  was  occupied  by  the  tactical  arrangements  of  Miltiades,  the     i 
fought  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  march  back  to  Athens  accomplished  in  the 
The  September  moon,  approaching  her  highest  declination,  a  few  days  past  th 
shone  at  onoe  on  the  white  sails  of  the  Persian  fleet,  the  path  of  the  Athenian 
and  the  night-watch  of  Aristides. 
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eflTect  produced  upon  the  Great  King  by  the  digastroiiB  failure  of 
his  generals,  we  must  cast  a  backward  glance  at  Marathon,  where 
we  left  Aristides  watching  over  the  dead. 

Before  the  corpses  were  buried,  the  Spartans,  who  had  reached 
Athens  too  late  for  the  battle,  arrived  upon  the  field  to  see  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  Persians,  and  having  praised  the  Athenians 
for  their  achievements,  they  returned  home.  Six  thousand  four 
hundred  of  the  Persians  were  left  upon  the  field,  while  t^e  Greefa 
lost  only  192.*  The  Athenians  interred  the  bodies  of  their 
enemies  after  they  had  buried  their  own  dead.  It  was  the  custom 
with  the  Greeks  to  carry  home  the  bodies  of  their  comrades  who 
fell  in  battle,  to  be  honoured  with  a  public  funeral.  The  heroes  of 
Marathon  obtained  the  unwonted  honour  of  restiog  on  the  battle- 
field itself  under  the  Soros^  or  tumulus,  which  is  still  seen  by 
passing  ships  rising  above  its  level.  Ten  pillars,  one  for  each 
tribe,  bore  the  names  of  the  slain ;  and  the  epitaph  was  written  by 
Simonides : — 

*^  At  Marathon  for  Greece  the  AtheniaoB  fou^t^ 
And  low  the  Medians*  gilded  power  they  bronj^t" 

It  was  well  for  the  poet  to  call  the  Ath^ans  the  champions  of 
Greece ;  could  he  have  seen  the  course  of  history  as  a  whole,  he 
might  have  named  them  the  champions  of  the  world.  For  the 
real  question  decided  on  the  plain  of  Marathon  was  whether  the 
rising  liberties  of  Europe,  with  all  their  precious  filiits,  material 
and  intellectual,  should  be  crushed  beneath  the  despotism  which 
had  weighed  on  Asia  for  two  thousand  years.  A  more  deadly 
struggle  was  stiU  needed  to  secure  the  victory;  but  it  was  at 
Marathon  that  the  moral  victory  was  gained  which  involved  the 
triumphs  of  Salamis  and  Platasa — ^the  Greeks  learnt  that  the 
Persians  could  be  conquered.  "  Of  what  avail,"  asked  Kapoleon, 
"would  have  been  the  million^  of  men  moving  down  from  all 
parts  of  Europe,  if  the  English  and  Prussians  had  been  beaten  at 
Waterloo?" — and  less  doubtftdly  still  may  it  be  asked — "What 
resistance  could  Greece,  or  even  Europe,  have  made  if  the 
Athenians  and  Platseans  had  been  crushed  at  Marathon  {"  Sparta 
might  have  anticipated  Thermopyl©  in  one  universal  slaughter ; 
but  the  rest  of  Greece  would  assuredly  have  submitted.    The  wave 

*  The  great  diapari^  ia  not  onlj  diancteriatic  of  batdes  in  which  a  great  hort  la 
routed  by  a  small  fbroei  as  at  Morgartea  and  Morat,  Creoy  and  Poictieray  but  it  is  « 
striking  pecoliaritj  of  Greek  battlee,  except  in  cases  of  ntter  defeat  (See  Rawhnsoii'a 
Herodotm,  y\.  117,  note.)  That  the  great  loss  of  the  Persians  was  in  the  marsh,  we 
learn  from  the  description  of  the  picture  in  the  Stoa  PoMfle. 
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of  conquest  would  have  broken  upon  Italy  at  the  moment  when 
Bome  was  weakened  by  intestine  broils ;  and  no  other  nation  of 
the  peninsula  could  have  offered  resistance.  The  Phoenician  fleet 
woiQd  haye  soon  rednoed  the  Orecian  colonies,  and  have  joined  in 
a  conflict  of  deadly  rivalry  with  Oarthage.  Even  had  the  western 
republic  gained  the  victory  on  the  sea,  the  jealous  oligarchy  of 
Carthage  would  have  been  scarcely  less  dangerous  to  dvilization 
than  the  despotism  of  Persia.  W^  shall  soon  see  that  it  was  given 
to  Greece  to  perform  the  double  work  of  repulsing  both  powers  on 
the  same  day,  in  the  bay  of  Salamis  and  on  the  field  of  Himera. 

Justly,  therefore,  did  the  Attic  orators  ever  rouse  their  fellow- 
citizens  to  emulate  ^^  the  men  who  adventured  themselves  in  the 
fore-front  of  danger  at  Marathon ; "  while  others  extolled  the 
ancient  discipline  that  had  trained  ^^  the  men  who  fought  at 
Marathon."  *  The  artists  of  the  succeeding  generation  vied  with 
one  another  in  representing  their  great  achieverijient  on  the 
edifices  with  which  the  city  was  adorned  under  the  brilliant  rule 
of  Pericles.  A  huge  block  of  marble,  which  Datis  was  believed  to 
have  brought  with  him  to  form  a  monument  of  his  conquest,  was 
fashioned  by  the  hand  of  Phidias  himself  into  a  colossal  statue  of 
Nemesis,  expressive  of  that  solemn  irony  in  which  the  Greek 
religion  delighted ;  it  was  erected  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess  at 
Shamnus,  about  eight  miles  from  Marathon.  The  temple  dedi- 
cated in  the  Acropolis  to  Wingless  Victory,  the  goddess  who  was 
never  again  to  take  fiight  from  Athens,  still  shows  on  its  broken 
frieze  ^^  the  figures  of  the  Persian  combatants,  with  their  lunar 
ahields,  their  bows  and  quivers,  their  curved  scimetars,  their  loose 
trousers,  and  Phrygian  tiaras."  But  the  most  interesting  of  these 
monuments  was  the  Colonnade  in  the  Agora,  called  the  Stoa 
Poecile,  or  Painted  Pordb,  from  the  great  picture  of  the  battle 
painted  upon  its  walls  by  Pansenus,  the  nephew  of  Phidias  and 
Folygnotus.  A  description  of  this  great  work  has  been  handed 
down  to  us  by  the  traveller  Pausanias.  Miltiades  and  CaUima- 
chus  held  the  most  conspicuous  place  of  honour  in  the  front;  in 
the  middle  distance,  the  Athenians  and  Platceans  chased  the 
Persians  to  the  marshes  and  to  the  sea,  which  appeared  in  the 
back-ground  covered  with  the  ships.  The  tutelary  deities  of  the 
place  were  represented  as  joining  in  the  encoxmter  to  aid  the 
Greeks.  The  same  traveller,  who  visited  Marathon  in  the  second 
century  of  our  era,  speaks  with  fuU  faith  of  the  noise  of  super- 

*  The  ^AvSpec  Uapa0inf6/iaxoi,    This  is  a  iayoiirite  topic  ^th  Aristophanes. 
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natural  war  heard  nightly  on  the  battle-field;  and  such  is  the 
power  of  local  tradition,  that  to  the  present  day  the  clash  of 
arms,  the  shouts  of  the  combatants,  and  the  neighing  of  their 
steeds,  strike  awe  into  the  watching  shepherds.* 

A  separate  monument  was  erected  on  the  battle-field  to  Mfl- 
tiades,  for  whom  fate  had  reserved  a  separate  doom.  The  various 
ends  of  great  warriors  are  among  the  most  affecting  episodes  of 
history: — Callimachus  and  Epaminondas,  Wolfe  and  Nelson, 
rejoicing  to  die  in  the  arms  of  victory;  Leonidas  and  Gustavns 
Adolphus  content  to  give  their  blood  as  an  offering  to  expiate 
defeat ;  Wellington  exposing  his  life  as  a  worthless  thing  when 
the  field  of  Waterloo  was  won,  but  living  to  be  satiated  with 
honour ;  !N'apoleon  only  escaping  from  the  same  field,  to  ^^  eat  his 
heart  away"  on  his  far  distant  rock.  But  it  was  the  fate  <^ 
Miltiades  to  reap  all  the  glory  that  a  grateftd  country  could 
bestow,  only  to  peril  all  in  a  rash  and  selfish  enterprise.  It  is  not 
the  least  of  Mr.  Orote's  services  to  Grecian  history  that  he  has  set 
the  end  of  Miltiades  in  its  true  light — ^the  light  derived  from  the 
character  of  the  public  men  of  Greece  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
the  Athenian  people  on  the  other.  "  There  is  no  feature, "  he 
says,  "which  more  largely  prevades  the  impressible  Greek 
character,  than  a  liability  to  be  intoxicated  and  demoralized  by 
success ;  there  was  no  fault  from  which  so  few  eminent  Greeks 
were  tree ;  there  was  hardly  any  danger,  against  which  it  was  at 
once  so  necessary  and  so  difficult  for  the  Grecian  governments  to 
take  security — especially  the  democracies,  where  the  manifesta- 
tions of  enthusiasm  were  always  the  loudest.  Such  is  the  real 
explanation  of  those  charges  which  have  been  urged  against  the 
Grecian  democracies,  that  they  came  to  hate  and  ill-treat  previous 
benefactors ;  and  the  history  of  Miltiades  illustrates  it  in  a  manner 
no  less  pointed  than  painful"  t 

No  sober  student  of  Greek  history  now  questions  that,  in  the 
intoxication  of  success,  Miltiades  abused  the  confidence  of  his 
countrymen  for  his  own  objects.  How  far  those  objects  went 
is  still  only  a  matter  of  conjecture.  But  it  is  no  extravagant 
idea  that  the  former  tyrant  of  the  Chersonese  may  have  been 
eager  to  compensate  his  loss  by  another  principality,  even  if  the 
final  removal  of  Hippias  did  not  suggest  still  higher  thoughts 
He  asked  the  Athenians  for  an  armament  of  seventy  war  galleys, 
to  be  placed  at  his  disposal  for  a  secret  service ;  and  we  may  well 

*  Traditioii,  however,  has  forgotten  that  no  cavaliy  were  engaged. 
I  t  Grote,  EtMary  of  Greece,  vol  Iv.  p.  504. 
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believe  that  the  people  hoped  to  see  him  return  laden  with  wealth 
from  the  Persian  shores,  or  having  inflicted  some  signal  blow  on 
their  great  enemy.  Miltiades  led  the  expedition  against  the  Greek 
island  of  Paros,  celebrated  for  its  beautiful  white  marble.  Like 
the  rest  of  the  Ojclades,  it  had  submitted  to  Datis  and  Arta- 
phemes ;  and  its  having  furnished  a  trireme  to  the  Persian  fleet 
was  the  pretext  used  by  Miltiades.^  The  enterprise  met  with  an 
Ignominious  failure,  and  Miltiades  was  carried  back  in  his  galley 
with  a  broken  I^. 

To  explain  his  reception  at  Athens,  we  must  again  make  use  of 
the  philosophic  discrimination  of  Mr.  Grote : — "  There  were  two 
circumstances  in  the  working  of  the  Athenian  democracy,  which 
imparted  to  it  an  appearance  of  greater  fickleness  [than  that 
shown  by  an  irresponsible  one  or  few]  without  the  reality ; — ^first, 
that  the  manifestations  and  changes  of  opinion  were  all  open, 
undisguised,  and  noisy ;  the  people  gave  utterance  to  their  present 
impression,  whatever  it  was,  with  perfect  firankness;  if  their 
opinions  were  really  changed,  they  had  no  shame  or  scruple  in 
avowing  it ;  secondly,  the  j>resefU  impression,  whatever  it  might 
be,  was  not  merely  undisguised  in  its  manifestations,  but  also  had 
a  tendency  to  be  exaggerated  in  its  intensity.  This  arose  from 
their  habit  of  treating  public  affairs  in  multitudinous  assemblages, 
the  well-known  effect  of  which  is  to  inflame  sentiment  in  every 
man's  bosom  by  mere  contact  with  a  sympathising  circleof  neigh- 
bours. Whatever  the  sentiment  might  be — ^fear,  ambition,  cupid- 
ity, wrath,  compassion,  piety,  or  patriotic  devotion,  and  whether 
well  founded  or  ill  founded — ^it  wps  constantly  influenced  more  op 
less  by  such  intensifying  cause."  f 

Such  impulses  of  popular  feeling  never  want  leaders.  It  is  an 
essential  feature  of  free  popular  governments — ^in  none  more  con- 
spicuous than  our  own — ^that  the  chiefe  of  parties  are  ever  on  the 
watch  for  the  errors  of  their  rivals.  Nor  can  the  story  of  Miltiades 
be  properly  understood,  without  considering  the  quarter  from 
which  the  attack  was  made  upon  him.  Parties  at  Athens  had  now 
resolved  themselves  into  two,  traceable  to  those  of  the  Pisistratids 
and  the  Alcmaeonids.    The  old  oligarchical  party  adhered  more  or 

*  HerodotoB,  who  visited  Paros  to  make  enquiries,  makes  the  trae  motive  of  Mil- 
tiades an  old  gradge  against  a  Parian  citizen,  who  had  accused  him  to  the  Persian 
satrapy  Hydames.  It  was  at  Paros  that  Herodotus  heard  the  story  of  the  intrigue  of 
Hiltiades  with  the  Parian  priestess  to  betray  the  city,  the  supematunl  terror  which 
seized  him  on  entering  the  predncts  of  the  temple,  and  his  breaking  his  leg  by  a  fall 
in  his  hasty  flj^t 

t  Grote,  SuUny  of  Oreeee^  vol  iv.  pp.  SOS,  506. 
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less  openly  to  the  former,  in  opposition  to  the  democraoy ;  the 
latter  had  thrown  themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  people. 
The  founder  of  the  democratic  constitution  was  Cleisthenes^  the 
son  of  Megacles,  the  great  opponent  of  Pisistratns.  It  was,  there- 
fore, natural  that  Hiltiades,  the  former  friend  of  the  Pisistratids, 
should  find  an  accuser  in  Xanthippus,  who  had  married  into  the 
family  of  the  Alcmaeonids,  and  whose  son  PerideB  afterwards 
governed  the  republic  as  the  leader  of  the  party  of  Cleisthenes. 
!Nor  is  it  improbable  that  such  a  leader  would  see  in  Miltiades  the 
emulator  of  Pisistratns*  Miltiades  was  brought  to  trial  for  his  life 
before  the  popular  court  of  the  Heli8e%  on  the  chaige  of  decdving 
the  people.  The  victor  of  Marathon  was  borne  into  the  court  on 
a  litter,  unable  to  stand  or  speak  in  his  own  defence.  His  friends 
could  only  plead  his  unparalleled  services  in  mitigation  of  his 
crime.  His  life  was  spared — not,  it  would  seem,  without  diffi- 
culty ;  and  he  was  condenmed  to  pay  a  fine  of  fifty  talents.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  this  sum  was  the  cost  of  the  expedition; 
but  Mr.  Grote  has  pointed  out  the  probability  that  it  was  the 
penalty  assessed  by  the  friends  of  Miltiades ;  for,  in  a  pubhc  trial 
at  Athens,  if  the  defendant  was  found  guilty,  he  was  required  to 
propose  a  penalty  as  an  alternative  to  that  named  by  the  accuser 
in  the  indictment ;  and  the  judges  were  bound  to  pronounce  one 
of  these  sentences,  and  no  otlier.  It  was  obviously  for  the  defend- 
ant's interest  to  name  a  substantial  penalty;  for  otherwise  the 
court  would  feel  insulted,  and  would  at  once  vote  the  heavier 
punishrnent,  as  actually  occurred  in  the  case  of  Socrates.  The 
later  writers  tell  us  that  Miltiades,  being  unable  to  pay  the  fine^ 
was  thrown  into  prison,  and  there  died;  but  of  this  Herodotns 
says  nothing.  AH  we  know  for  certain  is^  that  soon  after  the 
sentence,  Miltiades  died  in  consequence  of  his  wound  mortiiying, 
and  that  the  fine  was  paid  by  his  son  Cimon.  The  disastrous  end 
of  the  great  victor  atoned  for  hi^  faults,  and  his  memory  was  held 
in  deserved  honour.  His  tomb  is  still  to  be  seen  upon  the  field 
itself;  and  the  great  picture  of  the  battle  in  the  Stoa  Poeeile  at 
Athens  bore  the  inscription — 

"  MUtiades,  thy  warlike  deeds  are  to  aU  Persians  known ; 
But  BtiU  thy  Taloor  lasts  for  ayoi  enshrined  at  Marathon.*' 

While  Darius  prepared  to  avenge  his  defeat  by  a  new  expedition 
of  overwhelming  magnitude,  Athens  started  on  the  career  which 
raised  her  to  the  maritime  supremacy  of  Greece.  The  immediate 
impulse  to  this  course  was  given  by  the  fresh  outbreak  of  that 
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fend  "with  -^gina,  wliicli  we  have  seen  raging  just  before  the 
Persian  War.  It  became  evident  that  Athens  conld  only  put 
down  a  rivalry  which  the  position  of  -^gina  so  near  her  coast  ren- 
dered doubly  galling,*  by  becoming  a  maritime  power  of  the  first 
class.  Among  her  chief  resources  were  some  very  productive 
silver  mines  at  Laurion,  in  the  mountains  of  southern  Attica,  near 
Cape  Simium.+  The  State  received  from  these  mines  a  superfluity 
of  wealth,  which  it  had  been  proposed  to  divide  among  the  poorer 
citizens.  At  this  crisis  Themistocles  came  forward  with  the  pro- 
position that  the  surplus  should  be  employed  in  building  200 
triremes.  Moreover  he  persuaded  the  Athenians  to  add  twenty 
ships  to  their  navy  every  year.  He  used  the  exigency  of  the 
^ginetan  war  as  an  argument  for  a  provision  which  he  saw 
would  be  soon  needed  to  meet  the  fresh  efforts  of  the  Persian 
king.  "Thus,"  says  Herodotus,  "the  -<jEginetan  war  saved 
Greece  by  compelling  the  Athenians  to  make  themselves  a  mari- 
time power."  The  war  went  on  irregularly  till  the  common 
danger  from  Xerxes  suspended  mutual  animosity,  and  the  ^gi- 
netans  fought  at  Salamis  like  the  Athenians.  It  was  not  till  b.o. 
456  that  Athens  finally  subdued  her  hated  rival. 

During  the  ten  years'  interval  between  the  campaigns  of  Mara- 
thon and  Salamis,  the  internal  politics  of  Athens  derive  all  their 
interest  from  the  rivalry  of  Themistocles  and  Aristides.  The 
striking  contrast  of  character  in  these  two  statesmen  belongs  to 
the  history,  not  of  their  own  country  merely,  but  of  human 
nature.  It  was  the  rivalry  of  expediency  and  justice,  of  unscru- 
pulous ability  and  high  principle,  of  a  policy  in  which  self-interest 
coincided  for  a  time  with  the  public  welfare,  and  an  unselfish 
though  mistaken  patriotism.  The  politician  who  is  unencum- 
bered by  principle  has  an  unfettered  choice  among  the  expedients 
which  he  may  have  the  genius  to  devise ;  and  such  genius  was  the 
most  striking  characteristic  of  Themistocles.  In  a  celebrated  pas- 
sage, which  defies  translation,  Thucydides  describes  him  as  neither 
slowly  preparing  for  events  by  long  forecasting  of  probabilities, 
nor  learning  by  reflection  on  the  past;  but  as  meeting  every 
emergency  when  it  arose  with  an  unfailing  intuitive  sagacity ;  and 
^^  by  his  natural  power  most  able  to  extemporize  what  was  need- 
fuL"  j:    EQs  native  genius  formed  the  most  striking  contrast  to 

*  The  kdand  of  .£giiiA  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  Saronic  Oqlf,  between  Attica  and 
Aigolla. 

f  A  full  aocoont  of  these  mines,  and  of  the  revenue  derived  from  them,  is  given  in 
Bockh'a  IhAUe  Samo^y  of  AlhenM,  %  ThncTd.  i.  188. 
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the  elaborate  training  wUch  the  statesmen  of  the  next  generation, 
like  Pericles,  received  from  philosophers  and  rhetoridans.  The 
first  appearance  of  Themistocles  in  history  agrees  with  this  view  of 
his  character.  Having  been  just  mentioned  at  Marathon,  he  is 
seen  immediately  afterwards  devising  and  carrying  through  that 
policy  which  alone  conld  save  Greece  from  the  Persian,  and  raise 
his  own  state  to  the  supremacy. 

Of  this  policy  the  chief  opponent  was  Aristides,  whom  we  have 
seen  acting  as  a  general  at  Marathon,  and  who  was  archon  fi)r 
the  following  year  (b.c.  489-8).  Far  less  ready  in  invention,  and 
slower  to  perceive  the  changes  passing  round  him,  he  could  not 
see  that  any  innovation  was  needed  on  the  old  policy  of  training 
the  citizens  as  heavy-armed  soldiers,  and  trusting  them  to  meet 
an  invader  who  dared  to  set  foot  on  their  soil,  as  they  had  met  him 
at  Marathon.  Aristides  probably  looked  forward  with  distrust 
to  those  consequences  which  we  shall  soon  see  that  a  maritime 
policy  involved — ^the  grasping  at  extensive  empire  abroad,  and  the 
decay  of  a  military  spirit  at  home.  It  must  not,  however,  be  sup- 
posed that  Aristides  belonged  to  the  reactionary  or  oligarchical 
party.  He  had  been  the  friend  of  Cleisthenes,  on  whose  reformed 
constitution  he  took  his  stand,  firmly  resisting  the  innovations 
of  a  younger  generation.  As  the  counsels  of  his  rival  prevailed, 
Thucydides  has  not  given  us  a  sketch  of  Aristides,  which  we 
should  have  valued  as  a  parallel  to  that  of  Themistocles.  Snt 
the  master's  hand  was  hardly  so  much  needed  to  trace  the  out- 
lines of  a  character  whose  great  feature  was  that  simplicity  of 
integrity  which  called  forth  the  eulogies  of  Herodotus  and  Plato, 
and  which  is  depicted  in  the  sketches  of  Plutarch  and  other  late 
writers.  The  surname  of  "the  Just"  at  once  expressed  the 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  at  Athens,  and  roused  not  only  the 
hostility  of  the  rogues  who  felt  his  justice,  but  the  jealousy  and 
dislike  with  which  common-place  minds  always  regard  superior 
merit.  The  story  is  true  to  nature  that,  when  the  vote  of  ostracism 
was  being  taken,  an  unlettered  citizen,  not  knowing  Aristides, 
asked  him  to  write  for  him  on  the  sheU.  "  And  what  name  shall 
I  write  i "  "  Abisttoes."  "  And  pray  what  wrong  has  Aristides 
done  you  ? "  "  Oh,  none ;  but  I  am  tired  of  hearing  him  always 
called  the  Just."  Aristides  made  no  reply,  but  wrote  the  name. 
His  own  disgust  for  the  party  confiict  in  which  he  was  involved 
with  Themistocles  was  expressed  by  the  saying  that,  if  the  Athe- 
nians were  wise,  they  would  throw  them  both  into  the  Barathrum. 
The  ostracism  of  Aristides  took  place  in  b.g.  483  or  482 ;  and 
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he  was  only  recalled  from  his  exile  in  ^gina  when  the  battle  of 
Salamis  was  at  hand.  Thns  far  the  career  of  the  two  leaders  might 
seem  to  be  an  exception  to  the  proverb — ^that "  honesty  is  the  best 
policy ; "  but  their  subsequent  fortunes  illustrate  the  sounder  form 
of  the  same  proverb — ^^  Honesty  lasts  longest."  The  history  of  the 
other  Greek  states  is  a  blank  for  the  interval  often  years  between 
the  two  great  acts  of  the  Persian  wars. 

It  is  time  to  ask  why  so  long  a  respite  was  allowed  to  the 
Greeks.  Darius,  indignant  at  a  second  failure,  had  resolved  to 
lead  the  whole  force  of  his  empire  in  person  against  Greece.  His 
vast  preparations  occupied  three  years,  and  were  just  completed 
when  the  revolt  of  Egypt  claimed  his  first  attention  (b.c.  486), 
and  in  the  following  year  he  .died  (b.o.  486).  Egypt  was  subdued 
by  the  generals  of  Xerxes  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign ;  and  the 
young  king  was  at  liberty  to  carry  out  his  father's  designs.  But 
the  change  in  th^  ruler  of  Persia  had  made  a  vast  difference  in  the 
prospects  of  Greece.  Xerxes,  the  eldest  son  of  Darius  by  his 
second  wife,  Atossa,  had  obtained  his  designation  to  the  crown 
during  his  father's  lifetime,  in  preference  to  his  elder  half-brothers. 
In  personal  beauty  and  stately  bearing,  he  was  the  fairest  among 
the  many  myriads  he  gathered  for  the.  expedition  against  Greece ; 
but  in  all  else  he  proved  how  a  noble  race  might  be  corrupted  in 
one  generation  by  the  training  of  the  seraglio.  Vain  and  fickle, 
blinded  by  conceit  and  passion,  and  jealous  of  good  advice,  he  was 
such  a  leader  as  the  Greeks  might  have  desired  to  be  set  over 
their  enemies.  Nor  did  he  show  at  first  any  zeal  for  the  enter- 
prise ;  but  his  cousin,  Mardonius,  eager  to  gratify  his  own  ambi- 
tion and  to  wipe  out  his  former  disgrace,  tempted  him  with  tiie 
conquest'  of  Europe,  which  he  represented  as  no  less  fertile  than 
Asia.  The  family  of  the  Aleuads  came  from  Thessaly  to  Susa  to 
invite  him  to  march  against  Greece.  The  Pisistratids  produced  a 
seer  named  Onomacritus,  to  stimulate  him  with  garbled  prophe- 
cies, which  told  of  the  bridging  of  the  Hellespont  and  the  march 
of  a  Persian  host  to  conquer  Greece;  while  all  the  ancient  predic- 
tions of  disaster  were  studiously  kept  back. 

As  soon  as  the  Egyptian  rebellion  was  suppressed,  Xerxes  sum- 
moned the  great  council  of  the  empire,  and  announced  his  plans. 
The  occasion  is  seized  by  Herodotus  to  put  the  ai^unlents  for  and 
against  the  enterprise  into  the  mouths  of  Mardonius,  the  king's 
cousin,  and  Artabanus,  his  uncle,  as  the  representatives  qf  his  evil 
and  good  genius.  The  latter  prevailed  for  the  time,  but  repeated 
dreams  forced  Xarxes  on,  and  compelled  Artabanus  to  witiidraw 
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his  opposition.  Thus  the  events  that  followed  were  seen  to  be  by 
the  appointment  of  the  gods,  to  chastise  the  overweening  pros- 
perity and  arrogance  of  the  Persian  power.*  It  was  not  enough 
for  Xerxes  to  collect  an  armament  sufficient  for  the  conquest  of 
Greece ;  he  resolved  to  overwhelm  Europe  with  a  force  such  as 
the  world  had  never  seen  gathered  together.  Edicts  went  forth 
from  Susa,  commanding  the  satraps  to  muster  all  their  troops, 
and  to  provide  supplies  of  every  kind  in  vast  abundance.  "The 
whole  of  Asia,"  says  the  historian,  "  rang  with  the  din  of  arms," 
and  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  concerning  the  fourth  king  of  Persia 
was  fiiMlled : — "  By  his  strength  through  his  riches  he  shall  stir 
up  all  against  the  realm  of  Grecia,"  f  It  is  for  the  poet,  rather 
thaji  the  historian,  to  attempt  a  vivid  description  of  the  dress  and 
accoutrements,  the  aspects  and  manners,  of  the  myriads  who 
flocked  together,  from  the  banks  of  the  Indus  to  the  confiiies  of 
Thessaly,  from  the  deserts  of  Scythia  to  the  sands  of  Libya,  to  the 
appointed  rendezvous  at  Gritala  in  Gappadocia. 

In  the  autumn  of  b.o.  481,  Xerxes  arrived  from  Susa,  and  led 
his  mighty  host  to  Sardis,  there  to  spend  the  winter,  while  other 
preparations  were  making  for  his  march  to  Europe.  His  plan  of 
campaign  resembled,  not  that  of  Datis  and  Artaphemes,  but  that 
of  Mardonius,  only  on  an  immense  scale.  It  would  have  been 
impossible  to  transport  so  vast  a  host  across  the  ^gsean ;  and  as 
Thrace  and  Macedonia,  as  well  as  the  islands,  now  belonged  to 
Xerxes,  the  whole  march  lay  through  his  own  territory.  Magazines 
of  provisions  were  prepared  at  stations  along  the  whole  coast 
from  the  Hellespont  to  the  Strymonic  Gulf.  A  fleet  of  1207  ships 
was  collected  in  the  jwrts  of  Phoenicia,  Caria,  Ionia,  the  Helles- 
pont, and  Thrace. 

Meanwhile  two  gigantic  engineering  works  were  undertaken,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  march,  the  bridging  of  the  Hellespont,  and 
the  cutting  of  a  channel  through  the  peninsula  of  Mount  Athos. 
It  is  needless  to  relate  the  oft-told  story  of  the  former  undertaking 
— how  the  first  bridge  of  boats  was  scattered  by  a  storm ;  how  the 
blind  ftiry  of  the  despot  scourged  the  Hellespont,  and  affected  to 
chain  it  with  the  fetters  which  its  waves  swallowed  up;  $  and  how 

*  S*e  the  admirable  remarks  of  Mr.  Grote  on  this  religious  conceptioii  of  history, 
common  both  to  Greeks  and  Persians,  and  perpetually  colouring  tiie  nairatire  of 
Herodotus.    Butory  of  Greece,  chap.  xxzriiL,  beginning. 

f  Daniel  xl  2.  The  conquest  of  Persia  by  Alexander  is  represented  in  tins  proph- 
ecy as  the  sequel  to  the  expedition  of  Xerxes;  and  such  it  was,  morally  and  poli- 
tioally,  m  spite  of  the  interval  of  160  years. 

X  None  can  fail  to  mark  the  contrast  to  the  pious  modesty  of  Canute. 
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the  engineers,  taught  by  the  decapitation  of  their  predecessors, 
linked  the  European  and  Asiatic  shores  by  two  broad  causeways 
resting  on  ships,  one  for  the  soldiers  and  the  other  for  the 
baggage.  The  ship  canal  through  Mount  Athos  was  intended  to 
guard  against  such  risks  as  had  befallen  the  fleet  of  Mardonius  in 
doubling  its  stormy  cape.  But  Herodotus  observes  that  it  was  a 
work  as  much  of  ostentation  as  utility,  for  it  would  have  been 
easier  to  have  drawn  the  ships  across  the  isthmus.^  This  may 
account  for  the  fact  that  the  canal  was  not  kept  in  repair ;  while 
the  convenience  of  land  travellers  caused  a  space  of  about  200 
yards  in  the  centre  to  be  filled  up,  as  is  seen  from  its  present 
state.  It  scarcely  needed  the  accurate  observations  of  modem 
travellers  to  confirm  the  testimony  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides 
to  the  execution  of  the  work;  and  modem  distrust  of  historic 
evidence  is  perhaps  less  excusable  than  the  incredulous  prejudice 
of  the  Boman  satirist : — 

**  Creditor  olim 
YeUficatuB  Atbos,  et  quidquid  Graecia  mendax 
Audet  in  hiBtoiia.*'f 

The  sight  of  the  soldiers  of  Xerxes  labouring  under  the  lash  gave 
the  Greeks  a  keen  foretaste  of  what  they  might  expect  from  the 
Persian  yoke. 

Xerxes  set  out  from  Sardis,  in  the  spring  of  b.c.  480,  with 
the  combined  pomp  of  a  royal  progress  and  of  an  anticipated 
triumph.  The  beasts  of  burthen  and  the  baggage  led  the  way. 
The  army  was  divided  into  two  columns ;  and  between  them  rode 
the  monarch  in  his  chariot,  preceded  by  the  sacred  chariot  of 
Auramazda,:]:  and  surrounded  by  his  chosen  body-guard  of  horse 
and  foot,  and  the  10,000  infantry  called  the  "Immortals." 
Herodotus  indicates  the  pell-mell  confusion  in  which  the  rear 
division  followed.  This  part  of  the  force  at  least  must  have  been  • 
a  mob,  rather  than  an  army,  good  for  nothing  but  to  plunder  in 

*  The  implied  teeUmony  of  Herodotas  to  the  common  practice  of  those  times  is 
important ;  bat  we  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  whether  he  was  not  thinking  rather  of 
the  light  triremes  than  the  ponderous  storesh^  and  tranqporta.  The  width  of  the 
isthmus  IS  2500  yards,  and  its  surface  is  nowhere  liigher  than  IS  feet  above  the  sea ; 
wlule,  l)Oth  towards  the  continent  and  the  peninsula,  the  hills  rise  abruptly  to  800 
or  1000  feet  The  width  of  the  canal  seems  to  have  been  18  or  20  feet  The  soil  is  a 
]]{^t  day.  An  interesting  contribution  is  made  by  Herodotus  to  the  history  of  engi- 
'  neering^  when  he  tells  us  that  the  Phoonidans,  alone  of  all  the  nations  that  laboured 
on  the  work,  had  the  skill  to  commence  on  a  scale  wider  than  the  intended  breadth,  so 
tbat  the  sides  should  not  fall  in  as  they  dug  down. 

t  Juvenal,  8aL  z.  174. 

{  Herodotus,  as  on  other  occasions,  says  Jove. 
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the  wake  of  the  main  body.  The  whip  was  freely  naed  to  get 
them  across  the  bridges  of  the  Hellespont,  the  passage  of  whieh 
occupied  seven  days  and  nights  without  cessation.  As  Xoxea 
overiooked  the  scene  from  a  marble  throne,  he  is  said. to  hare 
wept  at  the  thought  that,  in  a  hundred  years,  not  one  man  of  all 
these  myriads  would  survive.  He  little  thought  how  much 
shorter  was  the  term  within  which  this*  vast  instrument  of  his 
power  was  to  be  broken  in  his  hands.  Many  are  the  picturesque 
incidents  of  the  setting-forth  of  the  expedition,  mingled  with 
omens  of  its  fate,  for  which  we  must  be  content  to  refer  to  the 
graphic  pages  of  Herodotus. 

The  river  Hebrus,  which  drains  the  great  inland  basin  of  Thrace 
between  the  chains  of  Hesmus  and  Ehodope,  forms  at  its  mouth  a 
vast  plain,  which  was  named  after  the  town  of  Doriscus.  Here 
Xerxes,  having  been  joined  by  his  fleet,  held  a  review  of  the  whole 
armament,  which,  like  the  miser's  money  in  the  proverb,  had  to  be 
measfwred  in  order  to  count  it.'  The  space  in  which  10,000  men 
could  stand,  when  closely  packed,  was  made  the  measure  of  the 
whole  multitude.  The  result,  according  to  Herodotus,  presented 
the  astounding  mmibers  of  1,700,000  infantry,  80,000  cavalry,  and 
20,000  men  who  went  with  the  camels  and  war-chariots.  The 
1207  triremes  had  each  a  crew  of  200  rowers,  and  30  fighting 
men,  and  there  were  3000  smaller  vessels,  the  crews  of  which 
averaged  eighty  arpiece,  making  a  total  of  517,610  men  on  board 
the  ships.  The  combined  force  which  Xerxes  led  from  Asia  is 
thus  estimated  at  2,317,610  men ;  and  the  subject  countries  of 
Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Thessaly  added  300,000  men,  and  120 
triremes,  manned  by  24,000  sailors,  making  an  aggr^ate  of 
2,641,610.  These,  Herodotus  expresdy  tells  us,  were  the  fighting 
men ;  and  he  calculates  the  slaves,  attendants,  and  hangers-on  at 
*  a  still  greater  number,  so  that  the  whole  host  would  not  fall  fer 
short  of  FIVE  MILLIONS  AND  A  HALF !  We  know  not  what  results 
might  follow  from  applying  to  these  numbers  the  method  of 
curious  arithmetical  criticism.  On  the  one  hand,  we  may  be  sore 
that  Herodotus  wrote  from  the  best  information  he  could  obtain ; 
he  proves  that  great  pains  were  taken  to  ascertain  the  numbers  ;* 
and  they  agree  tolerably  well  with  the  time  said  to  have  been 
occupied  in  passing  the  Hellespont:  on  the  other,  one  cannot 
doubt  that  the  numbers  were  exaggerated  to  gratify  the  vanity  of 
Xerxes ;  and  the  difSculty  of  feeding  such  a  host  is  sufficient  to 

*  The  Persian  royal  Bcribee  attended  the  king  to  note  all  the  memorable  inddenta 
of  the  campaign. 
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discredit  the  calcnlation.  Still,  the  immence  preparations  made 
to  meet  this  very  difficulty  confirm  the  general  conclusion,  Ihat 
the  army  of  Xerxes  was  probably  the  greatest  ever  set  in  motion 
in  ancient  or  modem  times.  Again  and  again  are  we  told  that  it 
comprised  Ihe  whole  force  of  the  empire,  which  j£schylus  repre- 
sents as  drained  of  men  by  its  destruction.*  Calculated  as  these 
vast  numbers  were  to  mspire  a  vague  terror,  they  quite  overpassed 
the  limit  of  military  efficiency.  The  ostentation  of  Xerxes  had 
gone  far.  to  secure  his  defeat ;  and  Demaratus,  the  exiled  king  of 
LacedflBmon,  is  said  to  have  warned  him,  on  the  very  field  of 
Doriscus,  that  the  Spartans  at  least  would  not  submit  without  a 
deadly  struggle. 

While  this  deluge  of '  barbarian  power  rolls  round  the  shores 
of  the  JSgsean,  where  the  Greek  cities  were  ruined  in  preparing 
meals  for  Xerxes  and  his  retinue,  let  us  turn  to  see  how  his 
approach  was-  regarded  by  the  Greeks.  We  can  only  notice  the 
events  directly  connected  with  the  invasion;  many  interesting 
points  relating  to  Ihe  internal  histoiy  of  the  several  states, 
such  as  the  madness  and  death  of  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta, 
must  be  left  to  the  historians  of  Greece.  While  Xerxes  wintered 
at  Sardis,  he  sent  heralds  through  the  Greek  states  to  demand 
earth  and  water.  The  significant  exception  of  Sparta  as  well  as 
Athens  proved  the  wide  scope  of  the  expedition,  and  united  both 
the  leading  states  in  concerting  measures  of  defence.  They  sum- 
moned a  congress  at  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  the  first  great  Pan- 
hellenic  union  since  the  Trojan  War;  though  the  prevailing  fear 
of  Persia  kept  many  of  the  states  away.  It  began  its  work  in  a 
truly  national  spirit,  by  reconciling  the  Grecian  states  that  were 
at  variance,  Athens  and  j£gina  in  particular.  Envoys  were  next 
sent  to  the  cities  which  still  stood  aloo^  and  which  were  so 
numerous  as  to  indicate  a  deep  and  general  discouragement*. 
This  feeling  was  increased  by  Ihe  return  of  Ihe  spies  who  had  been 
sent  to  Sardis,  and  whom  Xerxes  dismissed,  after  showing  them 
the  full  magnitude  of  his  armaments.  The  envoys  sent  to  Ihe 
great  maritime  states  brought  back  disheartening  replies.  Crete 
sheltered  her  neutrality  under  an  oracle.  Corcyra  promised  a 
fleet  of  sixty  vessels,  but  kept  them  cruising  on  the  western  coast 
of  Peloponnesus,  to  await  the  issue  of  the  first  confiict.  Gelo, 
the  l^rant  of  Syracuse,  now  probably  the  most  powerful  Hellenic 
state,  is  said  to  have  claimed  the  supreme  command,  a  condition 

*  Mr.  Grate  has  discussed  (he  whole  questioa  with  his  lunial  exhaustiTe  ability* 
(i9tift>ry  of  Greece^  chap,  zzxyiil)  ^ 
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which  neither  Athens  nor  Sparta  had  the  folly  to  admit.  In  fact 
he  had  upon  his  own  hands  a  war  only  second  to  the  Persian  in 
danger  to  the  common  interests  of  Greece.*  In  the  heart  of 
Peloponnesus,  the  Argiyes  could  not  bring  themselves  to  imitate 
the  patriotic  submission  of  Athens  to  the  leadership  of  Sparta: 
they  were  even  suspected  of  a  secret  understanding  with  Persia. 
Nearly  all  Northern  Greece,  except  Athens  and  Phocis,  abandoned 
the  common  cause.  Thebes  only  waited  tiie  approach  of  Xerxes 
to  submit,  and  she  was  followed  by  all  the  cities  of  Boeotia,  except 
ThespieB,  and  Platsea,  faithful  as  ever  to  the  Atiienian  alliance. 
Even  the  Delphic  oracle  prophesied  terrible  calamities  to  the 
Athenians,  and  bade  them  fly  far  from  their  devoted  land  and 
city.  Dreading  to  carry  back  such  an  answer,  the  envoys  placed 
themselves  as  suppliants  before  the  god,  and  it  was  then  that  they 
received  the  celebrated  response,  which  taught  tiiem  to  look  for 
safety  in  their  v>ood&n,  waUa^  and  named  Salamis  as  the  destined 
scene  of  a  great  slaughter.  The  following  literal  translation 
preserves  something  of  the  ruggedneas  of  the  original  verses : — 

'*  Pallas  can  not  th'  Olympian  Jove  appease 
With  oft-repeated  pra jera  and  craft j  wiles ; 
But  hear  thou  yet  this  word,  as  firm  as  adamant :— > 
When  all  is  lost  that  lies  within  the  bounds 
Of  Cecrops  and  divine  Citheeron's  caves, 
Wide-seeing  Jove  still  grants  the  Triton-bom  f 
The  wooden  wall  to  save  thee  and  thy  sons. 
Abide  not  then  the  cavalry  and  hosts 
Of  foot,  advancing  from  the  continent; 
But  turn  thy  back,  and  live  to  fight  again. 
Thou  too,  0  Salamis  divine,  the  sons 
Of  women  shalt  destroy,  when  Geres'  com 
Is  cast  abroad,  or  gathered  from  the  grtmnd.  j: 

Strange  as  the  prophecy  sounds  after  the  event,  the  statements 
of  Herodotus  leave  no  doubt  iJiat  it  was  actually  delivered,  and 
that  it  was  warmly  discussed  at  Athens;  in  fact,  every  great 
public  event  was  heralded  by  predictions  which  passed  from  moojih 
to  mouth,  as  Thucydides  expressly  tells  us  in  the  case  of  the 
Peloponnesianwar;  nor  were  the  professional  expositors  of  proph- 
ecy silent  at  such  times.  They  were  puzzled  to  interpret  the 
wooden  wall — some  contending  for  the  palisade  which  had  of  old 
fenced  the  Acropolis ;  but  most  hit  the  mark  designed  by  those 
who  doubtless  procured  the  oracle,  and  whose  policy  had  provided 

•See  below,  p.  401. 

f  An  epithet  of  Athena. 

%  That  is,  dther  in  the  spring  or  the  antimm. 
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the  very  wooden  walls  yrhicii  were  now  pointed  out  as  a  refuge.* 
But  the  prophets  proposed  to  use  the  ships  for  flight  rather  than 
resistance,  urging  that  Ihe  oracle  pointed  to  Salamis  as  the  scene 
of  a  great  disaster.  ^^  Yes  I "  rejoined  Themistoeles,  ^^  a  slaughter 
of  the  enemies  of  Oreece,  for  which  Salamis  shall  ever  bear  the 
epithet  given  to  it  in  the  oracle — ^the  dimne.^^  In  short,  this 
master  of  statec^raft  persuaded  the  Athenians,  by  his  artifice  and 
his  eloquence,  to  the  most  momentous  decision  ever  adopted,  at 
the  price  of  the  greatest  sacrifice  ever  made  by  a  nation.  They 
resolved  that,  on  the  approach  of  the  invader,  they  would  abandon 
their  lands  and  villages,  and  the  very  city  of  Athena,  and  embark 
as  an  entire  people,  not  to  seek  a  distant  home,  like  the  Phocaeans, 
but,  having  deposited  their  wives  and  children  in  Salamis,  they 
would  abide  the  enemy  between  the  land  that  they  had  lost  and 
the  island  that  contained  all  they  had  still  left,  to  conquer  if  Ihey 
could,  or  to  perish  if  they  must.  Their  resolution  saved  the  liber- 
ties of  Greece  and  of  the  West. 

But  ^Northern  Greece  was  not  to  be  abandoned  without  a 
struggle ;  and  pres^jing  circumstances  called  on  the  Congress  to 
make  an  effort  for  its  defence.  The  Thessalians,  well  knowing 
thi^t  Ihe  success  of  Xerxes  would  rivet  the  yoke  of  the  Aleuads 
on  Iheir  necks,  proposed  that  a  stand  shoidd  be  made  in  the  pass 
of  Tempo,  the  great  gorge  through  which  the  Peneius  escapes  at 
the  north-^ast  comer  of  the  plain  of  Thessaly.  For  a  distance  of 
about  four  miles  and  a  half,  the  foot-hills  of  Olympus  on  the  one 
side  and  the  precipices  of  Ossa  on  the  other  enclose  a  defile  not  so 
wide  in  some  parts  as  a  hundred  yards,  the  savage  grandeur  of 
which  is  well  described  by  its  modem  name  of  lycastofno^  Ihe 
Wolfs  Jfouth.  The  road  made  by  the  Bomans  is  in  one  place 
pent  up  to  a  width  of  thirteen  feet ;  but  in  the  time  of  Xerxes  no 

*  The  reader  will  haye  aeea  before  now  that  we  r^ect  the  theory  which  attributes 
to  the  oracles  any  supematnral  knowledge,  from  whatever  source  derived.  Without 
entering  into  the  fhll  argument,  it  is  enough  to  say,  first,  that  the  facts  on  which 
Ricfa  a  theory  is  based  are  either  insufficiently  made  out,  or  capable  of  explanation  by 
ooQnaon  or  otherwise;  and,  secondly,  that  the  studied  ambiguity  of  the  responses  is 
a  confession  of  ignorance.  It  is  a  common  error  to  suppose  that  an  imposture  can 
only  be  unmasked  by  ezplauung  every  case  of  its  exercise ;  but  this  is  superfluous,  if 
the  credit  of  the  pretender  is  broken  down  by  a  few  decisive  tests.  In  the  case  before 
na,  however,  there  can  be  but  BtUe  difficulty  in  tradng  the  response  to  the  inspira- 
tioa  of  Themistodes,  whose  plan  of  campaign  may  from  the  first  have  marked  the 
bay  of  Salamis  as  the  scene  of  the  decisive  naval  cbmbat  Whether  the  first  part  of 
the  response  was  designed  to  fi:ighten  the  Athenians  into  obe^ence,  or  whether  the 
orade  had  to  earn,  by  a  double  answer,  wsges  received  from  both  parties,  is  of  com- 
parativdy  little  importance. 
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Buch  aid  subdued  the  difiBcnltieB  of  the  pa§B ;  and  a  few  detennined 
men  might  have  kept  a  host  at  bay.  The  Cangrees  sent  10,000 
men, the  bulk  of  tiieir  disposable  force,  to  hold  the  pass;  but  it 
was  found  that  Xerxes  could  land  an  army  in  the  rear;  and  Hxey 
were  informed  by  Alexander,  king  of  Macedonia,  of  another  pass 
over  the  range  of  Olympus,  by  which  the  position  could  be  turned. 
This  latter  was  the  very  route  by  whidi  Alexander  afterwards 
guided  Xerxes  into  Thessaly ;  and  the  Greeks  probably  understood 
the  professedly  friendly  warning  as  a  hint  of  his  intention.  They 
gave  up  the  defence  of  Tempo,  and  returned  by  sea  to  the  isthmus 
about  the  time  that  Xerxes  crossed  the  Hellespont. 

The  retreat  from  Tempo  sealed  the  defection  of  the  nordiem 
states,  some  of  which  had  already  made  their  submission.  All 
Thessaly  was  at  once  lost ;  and,  ^  tiie  occupation  of  Thennopylaa 
was  not  yet  suggested,  the  line  of  defence  seemed  thrown  back  to 
Mount  Cithffiron,  which  forms  a  sort  of  outwork,  covering  the 
isthmus  of  Corintii.  All  the  states  north  of  that  boundary,  except 
Phocis  and  tiie  two  Boeotian  cities  of  Thespi®  and  Platsea,  sent 
in  their  submission  to  Xerxes  on  his  arrival  at  the  Oulf  of  Therma. 
T?hey  were  compelled  to  send  contingents  to  swell  his  force ;  and 
the  Thessalians  especially,  given  back  to  the  Aleuads,  and  indig- 
nant at  being  deserted,  were  zealous  in  the  cause  of  Persia. 

This  defection  did  but  stimulate  Athens  and  Sparta,  with  the 
few  faithfdl  allies  in  Peloponnesus,  to  more  concentrated  efforts. 
Their  unconquerable  spirit  was  expressed  by  a  solemn  engagement 
to  punish  tiie  seceders  in  due  time,,  and  by  a  resolution  not  even 
yet  to  let  go  their  hold  upon  .the  north.  To  understand  the  ever 
memorable  campaign  that  followed,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the 
mode  of  progress  necessarily  adopted  by  Xerxes.  His  army  and 
fleet,  so  to  speak,  leant  upon  each  other.  It  was  alike  essential 
for  his  march  to  keep  near  the  coast  and  for  the  fleet  to  hug  the 
shore  as  they  advanced  southwards  from  the  Gulf  of  Therma. 
!N^ature  has  provided  a  spot  singularly  fitted  for  a  stand  against  a 
combined  armament  advancing  in  this  manner.  South  of  Thessaly 
the  eastern  half  of  Greece  is  deeply  indented  by  a  hollow  which 
runs  far  inland  between  the  chains  of  Othrys  on  tiie  north  and 
(Eta  on  the  south.  The  upper  part  of  this  hollow  forms  the  valley 
of  the  Spercheius:  its  lower  part  the  Maliac  Gulf,  in  the  mouth 
of  which  the  northern  end  of  Eubcea  Ues  like  a  wedge.  Un- 
less the  fleet  were  to  separate  from  the  army,  by  passing  out- 
side of  EuboBa,  it  must  enter  the  Maliac  Gulf  through  the  strait 
between  Thessaly  and  Euboea,  which  is  less  than  five  miles  wide. 
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The  course  of  the  army,  round  the  Maliac  Oulf  and  down  the  coast 
of  Locris  lay  through  the  pass  of  Thebmopyl^  (the  Gate  of  the.Hot 
8prmgs\  often  called  simply  Pylm  (the  Gates),  between  Mount 
(Eta  and  an  impassable  morass,  which  the  small  rivers  running  down 
its  sides  formed  on  the  searshore.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show 
the  nature  of  the  position  better  than  whole  pages  of  descriptiom. 


MIF  or  THIRMOPTLiI  ASD  THS  8UBR0UNDIN0  COUMTRT. 


Aiu  AlluTiml  depoflits. 
aa.  Present  line  of  coast 
56.  Present  course  of  the  Sperchdns. 
ce.  Ancient  line  of  coast 
dd.  Present  course  of  the  Dyraa 
ML  Present  course  of  the  Asopus. 


ff.  Track  of  the  Persians  under  Hydames. 
g.  Hot  springs  at  the  western  entrance, 
or  the  false  Thermopylae. 
'  h.  Hot  springs  at  the  eastern  entrance,  or 
the  real  Thermopyle. 
i.  Phocian  wall 


The  Congress  resolved  to  avail  themselves  of  this  double  position 
of  defence  both  by  sea  and  land.  Their  whole  fleet  was  despatched, 
imder  the  Spartan  Eurybiades,  to  the  roadstead  of  Artemisium,  on 
the  north  coast  of  Euboea.  But,  as  on  the  eve  of  Marathon,  a  re- 
ligious scruple  interfered  with  the  defence  of  Thermopyl®.  The 
Olympic  games  and  the  great  Dorian  festival  of  the  Cameia  were 
both  close  at  hand,  and  the  latter  imposed  an  obligation  to  abstain 
from  offensive  military  operations.  It  was  hoped  tiiat  the  strength 
of  the  pass  would  enable  a  small  force  to  keep  the  Persians  at  bay 
till  the  festivals  were  over ;  and  so  Leonidas,  who  had  succeeded 
Lis  brother  Cleomenes  as  King  of  Sparta,  was  sent  with  300  Spar- 
tans, 2120  Arcadians,  400  Corinthians,  200  men  from  Philus,  and 
80  from  MycensB — ^in  all,  3100  Peloponnesian  hoplites,  besides 
Helots  and  otiier  light  troops.     On  the  march  through  Boeotia, 
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ThespisB  sent  tiiem  an  addition  of  700  heayy-armed  men;  and 
even  Thebes,  thongh  on  the  point  of  submitting  to  Xerxes,  far- 
nished  400  men  to  the  requisition  of  liOonidas.  The  Athenians 
had  pnt  their  whole  force  on  board  their  ships,  and  the  Platseans 
served  with  tiiem,  thongh  till  now  ignorant  of  tiie  sea.  On  his 
arrival  at  Thermopylse,  Leonidas  summoned  to  his  aid  the  Phocians 
and  the  Opnntian  Locrians.  The  former  sent  him  a  force  of  1000 
men ;  the  latter,  afraid  to  disobey,  or  desiring  to  wipe  out  the 
disgrace  of  having  sent  earth  and  water  to  Xerxes,  joined  Leonidas 
with  their  whole  force,* 

It  was  about  midsummer  b.o.  480,  and  when  Xerxes  had 
reached  Therma,  that  the  Greek  fleet  and  army  set  out  for  their 
allotted  posts.  The  position  taken  up  by  Leonidas  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  pass,  where  two  openings,  each  so  narrow  as  scarcely 
to  leave  room  for  a  single  carriage,  were  separated  by  a  wider 
space  of  about  a  mile  in  length.f  The  eastern  or  hindmost  of 
these  openings  was  the  true  Thermopyl®.  Here  the  Phocians  had 
formerly  built  a  wall,  besides  taking  other  means  to  increase  the 
difficulty  of  the  pass,  in  order  to  keep  off  the  inroads  of  the  Thes- 
salians.  Leonidas  repaired  this  wall,  and  took  up  his  station 
behind  it,  having  in  his  front,  first,  the  broken  ground  of  the  pass, 
and  then  the  little  plain,^8hut  in,  at  the  western  end  by  the  second 
or  "  false  "  Thermopylse.  This  western  pass  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  occupied  by  Leonidas,  but  it  served  to  coop  up  the 
van  of  the  antagonists  within  a  space  far  too  narrow  to  allow 
support  from  their  main  army.  Thus  far  the  pass  was  absolutely 
impregnable,  when  held  by  such  men  as  the  Spartans  and  their 
allies,  unless  the  Persian  fleet  should  enter  the  Euboic  sea^  and 
land  an  army  in  the  rear,  or  means  should  be  foimd  of  taniing 
the  position  on  the  land  side ;  and  the  Peloponnesians  might  keep 
their  festivals,  as  the  Constantinopolitans  long  afterwards  wrangled 
over  their  texts,  with  all  Asia  thundering  at  their  gates.  Un- 
happily, if  we  may  use  such  a  word  where  the  issue  was  so  glorious, 
a  wild  path  led  up  from  Trachis,  where  Xerxes  presently  pitched 
his  camp,  over  the  wooded  crest  of  (Eta,  descending  to  the  Locrian 
town  of  Alpeni,  in  the  rear  of  Thermopyto.  This  path  was  un- 
known to  Leonidas  until  his  arrival ;  and  now  he  had  cause  bitteiiy 
to  regret  the  scruples  which  made  his  strength  so  smalL    Another 

*  It  was  eyen  sud  that  the  Locrians  had  promised  to  seize  the  pass  for  Xerxes,  but 
theur  design  was  anticipated  by  the  advance  of  Leonidas. 

f  The  past  tense  is  used  strictly,  on  account  of  the  great  alteratioDB  dnce  cansed 
by  the  Spocheins. 
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Buch  armj  might  Iiave  made  the  momitain  path  as  safe  as  the 
gates  themselves.  What,  then,  if  the  8000  citizens  of  Sparta  had 
been  with  him  ?  The  best  he  could  do  was  to  trust  the  defence  of 
the  path  to  the  Phocians,  who  knew  the  ground  and  Yolunteered 
for  the  service.  Thus  Leonidas  and  his  little  army  of  10,000 
men*  found  iJiemselves  in  the  very  position  which  had  seemed  so 
dangerous  at  Tempo,  and  the  Peloponnesian  troops  began  to  talk 
of  falling  back  upon  the  istiimus,  their  last  line  of  defence;  but 
the  indignant  remonstrances  of  the  Phocians  and  Locrians  helped 
Leonidas  to  keep  the  allies  to  their  post,  while  he  despatched 
urgent  demands  for  reinforcements. 

Much  now  depended  on  the  fleet,  which  was  stationed  at  Arte- 
misium,  under  Euiybiades.  It  consisted  of  271  triremes  (besides 
a  few  smaller  vessels),  of  which  100  were  famished  by  Athens, 
.  besides  20  lent  by  her  to  the  Chalcidians,  40  by  Corinth,  20  by 
Megara,  18  by  JBgina,  12  by  Sicyon,  and  10  by  Laced8emon.t 
The  Athenian  ships  were  commanded  by  Themistocles,  the  Corin- 
thian by  Adimantus.  Three  triremes  were  sent  to  reconnoitre  the 
Persian  fleet,  which  still  lay  in  the  Gulf  of  Therma ;  and  their  cap- 
ture by  ten  Persian  ships,  which  had  sailed  out  on  a  like  errand, 
fonned  the  first  collision  of  the  war.  A  panic  seized  the  Grecian 
fleet,  which  abandoned  its  all-important  post,  and  fell  back  to  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  Euripus,  oflf  Chalcis,  leaving  Thermopyte 
imcovered  just  about  the  time  that  Xerxes,  having  been  guided 
from  Therma  by  the  Macedonians  and  Thessalians,  encamped  off 
the  entrance  to  the  pass. 

And  now  for  the  first  time  during  his  progress  Xerxes  was  visited 
"by  that  divine  rebuke  of  overweening  arrogance,  in  which  the 
Greeks  so  stedfestly  believed.  His  fieet,  on  the  report  of  the  ten 
ships  that  the  Thessalian  coast  was  clear,  set  sail  from  the  Gulf 
of  Thenna  eleven  days  after  the  king  had  begun  his  land  march, 
and  advanced,  in  one  long  day's  voyage,  down  the  iron-bound 
coast  of  Magnesia,  to  the  open  beach  of  Sepias  Acte.J    Some  of 

*  This  is  a  rough  estimate,  including  the  light^rmed  troops. 

f  These  numbers  show  in  a  very  interesting  manner  the  distribution  of  naval  force 
among  the  ehief  maritune  states.  The  remunhig  triremes  were— 8  Epidaurian,  1 
Eretrian,  5  Troesenian,  2  from  Styrus  in  Eubaa,  and  2  from  the  island  of  Ceos.  The 
9  "penteoonters''  (vessels  propelled  by  60  oars  in  one  rank,  25  on  each  side)  were 
furnished  by  Ceos  and  the  Opuntian  Locrians. 

t  This  part  of  the  coast  is  Imed  by  the  predpices  of  Mount  Pdion.  The  long 
peninsula  running  out  to  the  south,  and  finally  bending  round  to  the  west,  endoaes 
the  Pagassean  bay.  The  promontory  of  Sepias  is  at  the  S.  E.  point  of  this  peninsula, 
just  opposite  to  the  X.  £.  point  of  Euboea.    Aphetee,  the  subsequent  station  of  the 
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the  ships  were  drawn  np  on  shore,  and  the  rest  were  crowded  at 
anchor  in  the  roadstead,  when  a  furions  storm  bnrst  ftdl  upon  the 
coast,  and  raged  for  three  days  and  nights.  Four  hundred  ships 
of  war  and  innumerable  transports  were  cast  away,  with  a  IrightM 
loss  of  life  and  stores.  On  the  fourth  day  the  Persian  admiral 
carried  round  the  shattered  remnant  of  his  fleet  to  the  roadstead 
of  Aphet©,  opposite  to  Artemisium.  The  Greeks,  on  hearing  of 
the  disaster,  plucked  up  courage,  returned  to  their  old  station,  and 
captured  fifteen  stray  ships  of  the  enemy. 

Xerxes  meanwhile  lay  encamped  at  Trachis,  awaiting  the  appea^ 
ance  of  his  fleet.  Any  serious  resistance  from  the  handfiil  of 
Greeks  who  occupied  the  pass  did  not  enter  into  his  calcidations. 
So  at  least  Herodotus  informs  us ;  but  while  we  are  bound  to 
repeat  the  story  the  great  historian  has  told,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  the  poetical  complexion  of  his  narrative.  "  Though  we  read 
thus  in  Herodotus,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  believe  that  we  are 
reading  historical  reality;  we  rather  find  laid  out  before  us  a 
picture  of  human  self-conceit  in  its  most  exaggerated  form,  ripe 
for  the  stroke  of  the  jealous  gods,  and  destined,  like  the  interview 
between  Croesus  and  Solon,  to  point  and  enforce  that  moral  which 
was  ever  present  to  the  mind  of  the  historian,  whose  religious  and 
poetical  imagination,  even  unconsciously  to  himself,  surrounds 
the  naked  facts  of  history  with  ac<3ompaniments  of  speech  and 
motive  which  neither  Homer  nor  JEschylus  would  have  deemed 
uasuitable."  *  And  yet  we  must  not  forget,  on  the  other  hand, 
how  much  of  the  inner  spirit  of  history  is  revealed  only  by  a 
writer  who  unites  the  genius  of  a  poet  to  the  research  of  a 
chronicler.  It  required  imaginative  power  to  bring  out  the 
oriental  element  of  exaggeration  in  the  facts  themselves. 

Four  days  of  expectation  exhausted  the  king's  patience,  the 
more  that  his  curiosity  was  vehemently  excited.  A  horseman 
whom  he  had  sent  to  espy  the  pass,  reported  that  he  had  seen  the 
Spartans  of  the  advanced  guard,  in  front  of  the  wall,  practising 
their  gymnastic  exercises  as  if  no  enemy  were  near;  and  once 
more  the  king  heard  with  incredulity  from  Demaratus,  what  sort 
of  a  foe  he  had  to  deal  with.  On  the  fifth  day  he  sent  the  Median 
and  Cissian  divisions  with  the  simple  order  to  bring  the  rebels  into 
his  presence.  The  Medes  advanced,  eager  to  blot  out  the  disgrace 
of  which  they  had  borne  the  chief  share  at  Marathon;  but  again 
they  encountered  the  serried  phalanx  of  long  spears  in  the  grasp 

Persiaa  fleet,  lies  further  west,  after  rounding  the  heftdland,  and  just  at  the  entraooe 
of  the  Pagassean  bay.  •  Grote,  Hitiary  of  Greece^  vol  v.  pp.  116-7. 
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of  warriors  whose  broad  shields  and  full  panoply  were  less  inyul- 
nerable  than  the  courage  that  armed  their  hearts,  and  whose  steady 
ranks  and  narrow  front  made  numbers  of  no  avail.  The  wicker 
shields  and  tunics  of  the  Modes  were  as  useless  for  defence  as  their 
short  spears  for  attack,  and  the  storm  of  arrows  from  the  rear 
rattled  vainly  on  the  surrounding  rocks.  Their  repidse,  with 
murderous  slaughter,  was  shared  by  the  guard  of  Immortals  on 
the  following  day.  Xerxes,  who  sat  in  state  at  the  mouth  of  the 
pass,  to  receive  the  expected  prisoners,  thrice  gave  vent  to  his 
terror  for  his  army  by  starting  from  his  throne. 

It  was  at  this  crisis  that  the  secret  of  the  pass  over  Mount 
(Eta  was  revealed  to  Xerxes  by  a  Malian  named  Ephialtes.* 
Hydames,  despatched  about  nightfall  with  a  body  of  Persian 
troops,  easily  dispersed  the  Phocians,  and  descended  into  the  rear 
of  ThermopylfiB  shortly  after  noon.  The  news  of  their  betrayal 
had  reached  the  Greeks  in  time  for  them  to  retreat,  and  we  might 
suppose  that  a  position  now  untenable  might  have  been  abandon- 
ed even  with  glory  after  such  a  defence.  But  the  Spartans  had 
another  code  of  honour.  J^'either  general  nor  soldier  might  yield 
his  post  to  the  most  overwhelming  numbers,  and  what  we  call  'the 
useless  sacrifice  of  life  was  to  them  a  simple  act  of  duty.  The 
glory  of  Leonidas  and  his  three  hundred  Spartan  citizens  consist- 
ed, not  in  a  deed  of  extraordinary  self-sacrifice,  but  in  standing 
faithful,  in  the  hour  of  extreme  trial,  to  the  ordinary  discipline  of 
Sparta.  As  Demaratus  told  Xerxes  over  their  dead  bodies,  there 
were  8000  citizens  left,  each  ready  to  do  the  same.  No  such 
stringent  law  was  binding  on  the  other  Greeks,  and  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  in  particular  might  live  to  do  good  service  behind  the 
ramparts  of  the  isthmus.  Well  knowing  how  the  great  example 
of  heroism,  which  Greece  sorely  needed,  would  be  tarnished  by  the 
presence  of  a  craven  spirit,  Leonidas,  like  another  leader  of  Three 
Htmdred  against  a  host,t  ordered  the  allies  to  retire.  His  com- 
mand was  seconded  by  the  prophet  Megistias,  who  sent  away  his 
only  son,  but  persisted  in  staying  to  share  the  sacrifice  he  had 
predicted.  There  stiU  remained  the  700  Thespians,  who  would  not 
Bnrvive  their  city,  now  laid  open  to  the  invader ;  and,  strange  to 
say,  the  400  Thebans,  who  may  have  deemed  surrender  on  the 
battle-field  tiieir  best  policy.^  The  300  Spartans  were,  of  course, 
attended  by  their  Helots. 

*  The  AmphictyonB  set  a  price  upon  bis  head  after  the  repulse  of  the  inTasion,  and 
he  was  slain  bj  a  private  enemy.  f  Gideon :  Judges  yii. 

(  See  Mr.  Grote^s  criticism  of  the  statement  of  Herodotus,  that  they  were  detuned 
by  Leonidas  as  hostages.    (Hutory  of  Greece,  vol.  v.,  pp.  122-8.)    We  are  not,  how- 
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The  main  attack  of  the  Persians  was  delayed  till  noon,  to 
give  time  for  Hydamee  to  complete  the  circuit  of  the  mountain- 
path.  Leonidas  and  his  Thousand  left  their  rampart,  and  came 
forward  into  the  wider  plain,  resolved  to  crown  their  own  sacrifice 
by  the  immolation  of  as  many  barbarians  as  possible.  Their 
resistless  charge  on  the  crowd  of  Asiatics,  hemmed  in  by  the 
second  pass  behind  them,  forced  numbers  into  the  sea  and  the 
morass,  while  numbers  more  were  trampled  down  by  the  fresh 
hosts  who  were  driven  forward  by  the  whips  of  the  Parian  officere. 
At  length  the  Grecian  spears  were  broken,  and  Leonidas  himself 
was  killed.  Sword  in  hand  they  fought  over  his  body,  like  the 
heroes  on  the  plain  of  Ilium  for  tiie  corpse  of  Sarpedon  or 
Patroclus.  Four  times  did  the  Greeks  repulse  the  utmost  efforts 
of  the  enemy,  killing  two  brothers  of  Xerxes,  with  many  Persian 
nobles.  The  Spartans  at  length  carried  off  tiie  body  of  tiieir  king. 
The  force  led  by  Ephialtes  over  the  mountain  path  was  now  seen 
approaching,  and  the  Greeks  retired  behind  the  shelter  of  the  wall. 
And  now  the  Thebans,  seeing  that  all  was  lost,  advanced  in  the 
attitude  of  suppliants,  exclaiming  that  they  had  been  among  the 
first  to  give  earth  and  water  to  the  king.  They  were  admitted  to 
surrender,  but  their  bodies  were  branded  to  mark  them  as  royal 
slaves.  The  exhausted  remnant  posted  themselves  in  a  dose 
body  upon  a  hillock  in  the  entrance  of  tiie  narrow  pass.  Few  had 
swords  or  daggers  left ;  the  rest  stiU  fought  with  hands  and  teeth. 
The  barbarians  at  length  pulled  down  a  large  portion  of  the  wall, 
and,  pouring  round  them  on  all  sides,  overwhelmed  them  beneath 
a  shower  of  missiles.  They  were  slain  to  the  last  man,  Thespians 
as  well  as  Spartans.  When  Xerxes  came  to  view  the  slain,  his 
first  transport  of  rage  at  tiie  enormous  slaughter  vented  itself, 
contrary  to  the  Persian  custom,  in  insults  on  the  body  of  Leonidas, 
whose  head  he  ordered  to  be  cut  off,  and  his  body  to  be  hung  upon 
a  cross.  The  other  Greeks  were  buried  where  they  fell,  and 
monuments  were  afterwards  erected  to  them  on  the  battle-field  by 
the  Amphictyons.  One,  in  honour  of  all  who  lell  during  the 
whole  defence,  bore  the  inscription : — 

"  Here  did  four  th^otusand  men  from  Felope'  land 
Against  three  hundred  myriadB  bravely  stand.'* 

A  second  commemorated  the  Three  Hundred  Spartans — 

"  Go,  stranger,  and  to  Laoedfemon  tell 
That  here,  obeying  her  behests,  we  fell" 

eirer,  precluded  from  the  more  generous  hypothesis,  that  the  Thebans  were  the  fiutiifol 
representatives  of  the  AnU-Medianff  mmority  m  their  dty. 
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The  seer  Megistias  was  liononred  by  his  warm  friend,  Simonides, 
with  a  separate  pillar  and  epitaph — 

"  The  great  Megistias*  tomb  you  here  may  view, 

Whom  slew  the  Medes,  fresh  from  Sperchdns'  fords; 
Well  the  wise  seer  the  ooming  death  foreknew, 
Tet  Boomed  he  to  forsake  his  Spartan  lords." 

On  tiie  hillock  where  the  last  stand  was  made,  a  marble  lion  was 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Leonidas ;  and  the  allusion  to  his  name, 
in  the  emblem  cho^n  for  his  monument,  is  pointed  by  an  epigram 
doubtfully  ascribed  to  Simonides.  We  still  possess  the  following 
£ragment  of  a  lyric  ode,  composed  by  the  same  great  poet  to  the 
glory  of  the  heroes  of  ThermopylflB : — 

"  Of  those  who  at  ThermopylsD  were  slain 

Glorious  the  doom,  and  beautiM  the  lot; 
Thdr  tomb  an  altar :  men  from  tears  refrdn, 

To  honour  them,  and  praise  but  mourn  them  not 
Such  sepulchre  nor  drear  decay 
Nor  all-destroying  time  shall  waste — ^thls  right  have  they. 
Within  their  grave  the  home-bred  glory 

Of  Greece  wa^  hud ;  this  witness  gives 
Leonidas,  the  Spartan,  in  whose  story 

A  wreath  of  famous  virtue  ever  lives."  * 

The  individual  names  of  the  Three  Hundred  became  familiar  to  the 
Greeks;  Herodotus  knew  them  all,  and  the  traveller  Pausanias 
saw  them  six  hundred  years  later  inscribed  on  a  pillar  at  Sparta. 

Well  did  they  deserve  the  highest  honours  from  the  gratitude 
of  their  country,  and  the  admiration  of  freemen  in  every  age.  At 
a  crisis  when  the  few  states  that  had  not  bowed  to  the  despot 
were  trembling  for  their  fate,  their  example  was  a  pledge  of  the 
issue  of  the  conflict — 

**  For  Freedom's  battle  once  b^pm, 
Bequeathed  from  bleedmg  sire  to  son,f 
Though  bafBed  oft,  is  ever  won." 

Many  a  wavering  resolution  must  have  been  fixed  by  the  sense  of 
shame,  forbidding  to  desert  the  cause  baptized  with  the  blood  of 

*  Translated  by  Steriing.    The  three  former  translations  are  from  Rawlinson's  Serod- 
oiuij  book  vU.,  chap.  228. 

f  The  literal  application  of  this  to  the  Three  Hundred  Spartans  is  a  very  interesting 
iaot  Herodotus  teUs  us  that  Leonidas  chose  for  the  Three  Hundred,  men  of  mature 
age,  and  who  had  sons.  **In  selecting  men  for  a  dangerous  service,  the  ^[wrtans  took 
by  preference  those  who  already  had  families.  If  such  a  man  was  shiin,  he  left  behind 
him  a  son  to  discharge  his  duties  to  the  state,  and  to  maintun  the  continuity  of  the 
family  sacred  rites,  the  extinction  of  which  was  considered  as  a  great  misfortune.  In 
our  ideas,  the  life  of  the  father  of  a  family  in  mature  age  would  be  considered  as  of 
more  value,  and  his  death  a  greater  loss,  than  that  of  a  younger  and  unmarried  man." 
Grote,  Btttory  of  Oreeoe^  voL  v.,  p.  400. 
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Leonidas,  or  to  leave  him  and  his  comrades  xmayenged.  The 
slaughter  of  the  Persians  was  an  offering  due  to  their  Manes ;  the 
freedom  of  Greece  a  reward  owing  to  their  devotion.  In  that 
freedom  were  involved  the  liberties  of  the  whole  world ;  and  the 
Locrian  pass  deserved,  in  the  most  literal  sense,  the  description 
which  has  been  used  as  a  figure,  "  The  Theemopyi-js  of  the 
Univeese." 

Their  glory  was  contrasted  by  the  disgrace  of  one  solitaiy 
survivor.  Two  Spartans,  Eurytus  and  Aristodemus,  were  detained 
at  the  village  of  Alpeni  by  severe  ophthalmia  during  the  first 
days  of  the  contest.  When  news  was  brought  that  the  fatal  hour 
was  at  hand,  the  former  called  for  his  armour,  and,  supplying  the 
loss  of  sight  by  the  guidance  of  his  Helot,  stood  and  fell  in  his 
place.  The  latter,  too  weak  in  body  or  resolution  to  follow  the 
example,  was  carried  back  to  Sparta  by  the  Greeks  who  left  the 
field,  and  only  wiped  away  the  infamy  which  was  heaped  upon 
him  as  "  the  coward  Aristodemus,"  by  a  glorious  death  at  Platea 
in  the  following  year. 

Meanwhile  the  sacrifice  of  Leonidas  might  seem  to  have  been 
made  in  vain.  During  the  contest  at  Thermopyl®,  the  fleet  which 
had  returned  to  Artemisium  had  been  kept  there  only  by  the  use 
of  unsparing  bribery  among  the  Peloponnesian  conmumders  by 
Themistocles,  with  money  supplied  by  the  Euboeans.  The  two 
indecisive  battles  which  ensued  at  Artemisium  taught  the  Greeks 
that  they  could  fight  on  at  least  equal  terms  with  the  Phoenician, 
Egyptian,  and  Carian  mariners,  who  formed  the  chief  strength  of 
the  Persian  fleet ;  and  a  second  great  storm  dashed  to  pieces,  on 
the  rocks  of  Euboea,  a  detachment  of  200  ships  which  had  been 
sent  around  the  island  to  take  the  Greek  navy  in  the  rear.  The 
loss  of  ThermopylsB  of  course  rendered  the  continuance  of  the 
Grecian  fleet  at  Euboea  useless'  as  well  as  doubly  dangerous,  and 
they  retired  through  the  Euboic  channel  to  the  bay  of  Salamis. 
On  every  conspicuous  headland  Themistocles  set  up  inscriptions, 
entreating  the  lonians  not  to  fight  against  their  countrymen,  not 
so  much  in  the  hope  of  gaining  them  over,  as  of  weakening  the 
Persian  navy  by  the  working  of  suspicion. 

The  whole  of  Northern  Greece  now  lay  defenceless  before  the 
invader ;  and,  had  Xerxes  followed  the  advice  of  Demaratus,  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth  would  have  proved  a  vain  defence  for  Pelopon- 
nesus. It  was  directly  after  the  slaughter  of  the  Three  Hundred  at 
ThermopylflB,  that  Xerxes  consulted  the  exiled  king  as  to  what  he 
might  expect  from  the  compatriots  of  such  men,  and  what  would  be 
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the  least  difficult  way  of  subdning  their  resistance.  Demaratns 
advised  him  to  send  part  of  his  fleet  to  seize  the  island  of.Cythera, 
as  a  station  from  which  to  assault  the  coasts  of  Laconia,  and  so  to 
recall  the  Spartans  from  the  defence  of  the  Isthmus.  But  Xerxes 
was  strongly  urged  by  his  brother  Achfiemenes  not  to  divide  his 
fleet,  abeady  weakened  by  the  two  great  storms,  but  to  keep  the 
whole  campaign  imder  his  own  eye.  No  prompt  effort  was  even 
made  to  pursue  the  Grecian  fleet. 

The  Greeks  had  waited  the  event  at  the  stand  at  Thermopylse 
and  Artemiflium.  No  advance  had  been  made  even  when  the  fes- 
tivals were  over,  nor  had  the  succours  been  despatched  which  the 
Spartans  had  promised  to  send  into  Boeotia  to  cover  Athens ;  and 
now  their  alarm  was  in  proportion  to  their  previous  supineness. 
All  the  wavering  states  of  the  north,  and  those  which  had  already 
sent  in  their  submission  secretly,  sided  openly  with  Xerxes. 
Thebes  opened  her  arms  to  a  detachment  under  Demaratns,  and 
the  other  Boeotian  cities  received  garrisons,  still  with  the  exception 
of  the  two  faithftil  states.  The  Thespians  fled  to  the  Peloponne- 
sians  behind  the  Isthmus ;  the  Plateeans  landed  from  the  Athenian 
ships  in  the  Euripus,  only  to  remove  their  families  and  reembark 
in  the  bay  of  Salamis.  The  Peloponnesians  abandoned  the  hope 
of  naval  resistance,  and  set  to  work  with  all  their  might  to  fortify 
the  Isthmus.  The  Athenia^is  lay  naked  to  the  vengeance  which 
had  been  aimed  first  of  all  at  them.  Though  they  had  accepted 
the  extreme  measures  proposed  by  Themistodes,  they  seem  to  have 
trusted  that  the  necessity  would  not  arise,  until  their  fleet  cast 
anchor  at  Phalerum,  then  the  port  of  Athens.  Xerxes  might  be 
expected  at  Athens  in  six  days.  As  soon  as  an  assembly  could 
be  convened,  the  edict  was  published  throughout  Attica,  iJiat 
homesteads  must  be  dismantled,  property  abandoned,  and  every 
family  must  embark  as  speedily  as  possible.  We  should  attempt 
in  vain  to  depict  the  agony  of  the  sacrifice ;  the  misery  suffered 
by  the  aged  «nd  infirm,  the  women  and  the  children ;  the  despaur 
of  ever  revisiting  their  homes ;  the  desolation  to  which  they  re- 
turned at  last.^  No  wonder  that  some  of  tiie  poorest  class  still 
sought  a  despairing  refuge  behind  the  ^^  wooden  waU"  of  the 
AeropoHs,  and  made  their  interpretation  of  the  oracle  more  literal 
by  a  timber  barricade  at  the  western  entrance.  But  the  guardian 
goddess  of  the  city  f  gave  an  omen  that  she,  too,  had  flitted  from 

*  Three  times  in  modem  history  the  scene  has  been  repeated  in  Attica. 

t  Athena  Polias.    In  her  ancient  sanctoary  on  the  Acropolis  a  serpent  was  supposed 
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her  temple ;  and  Themistocles  ceased  not  to  remind  the  people 
that  the  oracle  had  promised  safety  behind  tiieir  wooden  walk 
That  all  might  be  miited  at  such  a  crisis,  he  himself  proposed  the 
recall  of  Aristides.  Cimon,  the  son  of  Miltiades,  acted  in  fall  con- 
cert with  Xanthippus,  his  accuser;  and  the  liberalitj  of  the 
wealthy  vied  with  the  wise  measures  of  the  state  in  proTiding  for 
the  support  of  the  fleet  and  the  maintenance  of  the  poorer  citizens. 
The  voluntary  exiles  found  reAige,  some  at  ^gina,  most  at  Troezen, 
on  the  opposite  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  while  many  refused  to  go 
further  than  Salamis,  and  watched  from  its  rocky  shores  the  crisis 
of  their  country's  fate.  Troezen  had  been  first  appointed  as  the 
rendezYOus  of  the  allied  fleet ;  but  the  Athenians  had  entreated 
Eurybiades  to  stay  at  Salamis  and  assist  in  the  removal  of  their 
families.  The  Athenians  had  now  a  new  motive  for  remaining 
near  the  island  and  almost  in  sight  of  Athens ;  and  we  cannot 
doubt  that  Themistocles  had  marked  its  bay  as  the  flttest  scene  of 
the  naval  battle  on  which  he  knew  that  the  fate  of  Greece  de- 
pended.^ Before  describing  that  position,  we  must  trace  the  march 
of  Xerxes  to  the  heights  from  which  he  saw  the  destruction  of  his 
hopes. 

The  astonishment  of  the  Persian  at  seeing  no  army  appear  to 
support  or  avenge  Leonidas  became  extreme,  when  he  learnt  that 
the  Greeks  had  been  wholly  occupied  with  games,  in  which  a 
wreath  of  wild  olive  was  the  prize.  His  whole  armament  was  now 
directed  upon  Athens,  the  contumacious  city  that  had  heaped  bo 
many  insults  on  his  father  and  himseli*.  His  troops  plundered 
and  destroyed  the  towns  of  the  Phocians,  his  only  remaining  ene- 
mies outside  of  Attica  and  the  Isthmus ;  and  the  same  fate  befell 
Thespiae  and  Platcea.  But  the  Delphic  god  knew  how  to  protect 
his  shrine  against  the  Persians,  just  as,  long  afterwards,  against 
Brennus  and  the  Gauls.  The  Delphians,  while  seeking  safety 
for  themselves  among  the  cliffs  of  Parnassus,  were  forbidden  by 
the  oracle  to  remove  the  sacred  treasures;  and  the  consecrated 
arms,  which  hung  in  the  inmost  shrine,  were  foimd  transferred  to 
the  vestibule  of  the  temple.  Only  sixty  of  the  Delphians  took 
courage  to  remain;  but  their  defence  was  needless.  The  force 
detached  by  Xerxes  from  his  line  of  march  to  plunder  the  temple 
had  advanced  up  the  defile  between  the  cli£b  of  Parnassus  as  &r 
as  the  temple  of  Athena,  when  the  war-cry  of  the  goddess  was 

to  live  concealed,  and  to  feed  upon  the  honey-cake  which  was  placed  for  it  every  month* 
At  this  juncture  the  cake  was  for  the  first  time  untouched. 
*  See  the  remark  above,  p.  408,  note. 
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heard ;  a  crash  of  thunder  burst  above  their  heads,  and  two  huge 
crags  fell  across  the  path,  killing  many  of  the  assailants.  The 
rest- fled  in  panic  terror,  pursued  by  the  small  Delphian  garrison ; 
and,  as  they  themselves  averred,  by  two  unearthly  champions,  in 
whom  the  Greeks  recognised  tutelary  heroes  of  the  place.  Such, 
at  least,  was  the  story  told  to  Herodotus  by  the  Delphians,  wit- 
nesses as  interested  as  the  historian  was  credulous.*  The  sight 
of  the  fallen  crags  was  all  the  confirmation  he  needed.  We  might 
easily  make  guesses  about  an  opportune  storm,  and  so  forth ;  but 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  we  have  no  sufficient  historic  evidence 
of  a  miracle  which,  if  real,  would  prove  the  deity  of  Apollo  and 
Athena. 

From  the  deserted  territory  of  Attica,  Xerxes  could  only  glean 
five  hundred  prisoners,  to  represent  the  host  of  captives  he  had 
expected  to  carry  back  to  Asia.  The  feeble  remnant  made  a 
desperate  defence  of  the  Acropolis,  which  was  at  last  taken,  like 
Sardisj  by  a  sudden  escaladcf  The  garrison  were  put  to  the 
Bword,  and  the  temples  and  other  buildings  of  the  Acropolis  were 
plundered  and  burnt.  But  fi*om  the  very  midst  of  the  ruins  the 
goddess  vouchsafed  an  omen  of  the  life  which  would  yet  flourish 
on  the  sacred  spot.  The  wild  olive  which  had  won  for  her  the 
city  had  been  burnt  in  the  conflagration.  Two  days  later,  the 
Pisistratids  who  had  followed  Xerxes,  having  obtained  permission 
to  perform  expiatory  rites  for  the  desecration  of  the  Acropolis, 
found  that  the  charred  stump  had  thrown  out  a  firesh  shoot  of  a 
cubit  in  length.  Kor  was  this  the  only  portent.  The  day  chanced 
to  be  that  on  which,  in  happier  times,  the  Initiated  marched  in 
procession  from  Athens  to  Elusis j  and  the  fancy  of  one  of  the 
Pisistratid  party,  that  he  heard  the  solemn  chaunt  and  saw  the 
cloud  of  dust  in  tiie  Thriasian  plain,  was  accepted  as  an  omen  that 
the  Elusinian  deities  were  passing  over  to  aid  the  Athenians  at 
Salamis.  Such  were  the  indications  that  faith  in  the  cause  of 
liberty  was  not  confined  to  the  fleet  which  seemed  to  be  the  ark 
of  its  refuge ;  nor  can  we  deny  to  such  a  faith  a  purer  source  than 
the  worship  of  Athena  or  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis. 

Just  at  the  time  when  the  Acropolis  was  burnt,  the  Persian 
fleet  arrived  at  Phalerum,  the  port  of  Athens ;  and  Xerxes  was 
able,  just  four  months  after  he  had  left  Asia,  to  delight  his 

*  Huge  fallea  blocks  are  atUl  to  be  seen  in  the  pass;  and  the  region  bears  many 
marks  of  Tolcanic  action. 

f  See  chap,  z.,  p.  278.    The  captare  of  Edinbnigh  Castle,  by  Randolph,  was  a  similai 
feat 
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courtiers  at  Susa  with  the  news  that  he  held  the  rebellions  city 
in  his  grasp  by  sea  and  land — a  city  indeed  no  longer,  for  nothing 
remained  of  it  but  its  ashes.  But  the  doom  of  overweening  arro- 
gance trod  close  upon  his  footsteps. 

The  promontory  of  ^galeos  now  alone  divided  his  immense 
navy  from  the  Grecian  fleet  in  the  bay  of  Salamis,  and  all  his 
thoughts  were  bent  upon  a  great  victory  at  sea.  In  a  council  of 
the  naval  commanders,  Artemisia,  the  Carian  queen  of  Halicar- 
nassus,  alone  had  the  courage  to  advise  that  the  army  should  at 
once  be  pushed  on  to  the  Isthmus,  when  the  Peloponnesian  ships 
would  return  to  guard  their  own  shores,  and  an  easy  victory  might 
be  gained  over  the  Athenians.  But  Xerxes  was  not  conducting 
the  campaign  on  strategic  principles.  His  was  to  be  a  triumphant 
progress,  crushing  all  resistance  where  it  met  him ;  and  his  pride 
was  above  all  concerned  in  carrying  away  the  whole  Athenian 
people  as  captives.  This  must  have  been  well  known  to  the  kings 
of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  the  other  chiefe  of  the  fleet,  when,  with  the 
one  dissentient  voice  of  Artemisia,  they  advised  an  attack,  which 
Xerxes  flxed  for  the  following  day. 

Meanwhile  the  object  at  which  Artemisia  had  pointed  was 
almost  gained  by  the  folly  of  the  Peloponnesians.  The  fleet  in 
the  bay  of  Salamis  numbered  366  ships,  of  which  200  were 
Athenian,  40  Corinthian,  80  -^ginetan,  20  Megarfan,  and  16 
Lacedsemonian ;  the  remaining  50  belonging  to  other  states.  All 
Italy  sent  but  one  trireme,  equipped  and  led  by  a  volunteer, 
Phayllus.  This  is  the  statement  of  Herodotus;  but  we  have 
another  authority  of  the  highest  order  in  the  tragedy  of  jiEschylus, 
entitled  "  The  Persians,"  acted  just  seven  years  after  the  battle,  at 
which  the  poet  himself  was  present.  jEschylus  makes  the  number 
of  the  Greek  ships  engaged  at  Salamis  300,  besides  ten  chosen 
ships.  He  reckons  the  Persidn  navy  at  1207  ships,  the  very 
number  named  by  Herodotus  as  present  at  the  review  of  Doriscus, 
though  the  reinforcements  received  meanwhile  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  equal  to  the  numbers  lost. 

The  hope  of  success  in  a  conflict  so  unequal  depended  not  only 
on  the  valour  of  the  Greeks  but  on  the  peculiar  naval  tactics  of  that 
time.  The  great  step  had  as  yet  been  but  partly  taken,  of  making 
the  ship  heiiself  the  chief  weapon  of  attack,  and  disabling  an  antag* 
onist  by  rapid  evolutions  and  repeated  charges  ;*  now  sweeping 
away  a  whole  bank  of  oars,  and  now  urging  the  sharp  stem  upon  the 

*  From  Teij  eariy  tunes  the  Greek  ships  were  fiinushed  with  some  sort  of  a  beak,  to 
run  down  an  enemy;  but  this  plan  was  not  yet  exclu^vely  relied  on. 
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enemy's  broadside.  Such  evolutions,  by  which  the  Athenians 
gained  their  great  battles  in  the  Peloponnesian  "War,  required  both 
an  open  sea  and  daring  seamanship.  But  while  a  naval  battle 
was  conducted  by  grappling  ship  to  ship,  so  that  the  hoplites 
fought  hand  to  hand  upon  the  decks,  an  open  sea  gave  the 
superior  force  the  best  chance  of  surrounding  the  inferior,  and 
crushing  them  by  the  weight  of  numbers.  In  a  strait,  or  other 
narrow  space,  not  only  was  the  advantage  of  numbers  neutralised  in 
a  great  degree,  as  in  a  narrow  pass  on  land,  but  the  crowded  ships 
caused  far  more  mutual  danger  than  a  crowded  army,  especially  when 
manned  by  various  nations.  The  Greeks  had  chosen  Artemisium 
for  the  sake  of  fighting  in  a  narrow  space,  and  the  position  they 
now  held  at  Salamis  was  singularly  adapted  to  the  same  tactics. 
That  position  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  map  (on  p.  425). 

Between  Megara  and  Athens,  the  coast  makes  a  great  bend  to 
the  north,  forming  the  bay  of  Eleusis,  on  the  east  of  which  the 
headland  of  jEgaleos  divides  Eleusis  and  the  Thriasian  plain  from 
the  plain  of  Athens.  The  island  of  Salamis  lies  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Eleusinian  bay,  its  rocky  heights  forming  a  connecting  link 
between  ^Egaleos  on  the  east  and  the  hills  of  Megara  on  the 
west,  u^galeos  is  divided  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  island  by 
a  strait  widening  at  the  middle  into  the  bay  on  which  stood 
the  town  of  Salamis.  Here  lay  the  Grecian  fleet,  covering  the 
town  of  Salamis  in  front,  with  fdl  that  it  held  dear  to  them,  while 
a  rampart  was  thrown  up  round  the  heights  in  the  rear,  and  pre- 
pared to  sally  forth  and  meet  the  enemy  at  either  end  of  the  strait. 
Beyond  the  eastern  opening  of  the  strait  lies  the  headland  on  the 
shores  of  which  the  Athenians  afterwards  formed  their  celebrated 
harbours,  Peireeus  on  the  west,  Phalerum  on  the  east,  and 
Munychia  at  the  centre.  At  present  Phalerum  was  the  port  of 
Athens,  and  the  head-quartern  of  the  Persian  fleet,  which  would 
naturally  occupy  all  the  neighbouring  ports ;  its  western  wing  was 
probably  at  Peirseus.  Such  being  the  position,  the  Greeks  had 
Btill  the  choice  to  fight  or  fly ;  and,  in  a  council  called  by  Eury- 
biades,  the  general  voice  of  the  Peloponnesians  was  in  favour  of 
retiring  to  the  Isthmus,  where  they  would  be  in  communication 
with  the  land  army.  In  vain  did  Themistocles  represent  that  such 
a  step  would  not  only  surrender  the  best  possible  position,  but 
would  break  up  the  navy  into  separate  contingents,  each  hastening 
to  defend  its  own  state.  The  news  of  the  burning  of  Athens 
anived  in  the  midst  of  the  debate,  and  struck  such  terror  that 
some  at  once  left  the  council,  to  make  preparation^  for  flight,  and 
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the  rest  decided  on  a  retreat  next  day.  Themistodes  seems  for 
the  moment  to  have  lost  heart,  oppressed  as  he  was  not  only  with 
the  ruin  of  the  common  cause,  but  with  the  care  of  onoe  more 
removing  the  families  that  had  taken  refuge  in  Salamis.  But  a 
faithful  friend  induced  him  to  make  one  more  effort.  He'  weit ' 
the  same  night  to  Eurybiades,  and  {)ersuaded  him  to  convene 
another  council.  In  the  angry  debate  that  ensued,  Themistodes 
was  openly  insulted  by  Adimantus,  the  admiral  of  the  Corinthians, 
who  were  naturally  the  most  eager  advocates  of  a  retreat  to  the 
Isthmus.  At  length  Themistodes  made  a  vehement  appeal  to 
Eurybiades,  throwing  upon  him  the  responsibility  of  the  issue,  and 
threatening  that  the  Athenians  would  embark  their  famihes  and 
sail  away  to  Siris.  Thus  pressed,  Eurybiades  took  the  decision 
upon  himself,  and  issued  orders  to  stay  and  prepare  for  battle. 

The  next  day  was  that  upon  which  Xerxes  held  his  naval 
council,  and  towards  evening  movements  of  preparation  were 
observed  among  the  Persian  fleet.  At  the  same  time  news  was 
brought  to  the  Peloponnesians  that  their  brethren  at  the  Isthmns 
were  complaining  that  they  stiQ  clung  to  Attica,  which  was 
already  lost,  instead  of  hastening  to  the  real  point  of  defence.  An 
open  mutiny  broke  out,  and  Eurybiades  convened  a  third  council, 
which  became  a  wrangling  altercation  between  the  Athenians, 
Megarians,  and  .^ginetans  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Pelopon- 
nesians on  the  other.  It  was  then  that  Themistodes  resolved  on 
the  most  astute  and  daring  stratagem  recorded  in  military  diplo- 
macy. Making  a  pretext  for  leaving  the  council,  he  despatched 
across  the  narrow  strait  a  trusty  slave — ^an  Asiatic  Greek  who 
could  speak  Persian — with  a  ^message  to  the  Persian  admirak— 
that  Themistodes,  as  a  wdl-wisher  to  the  king's  cause,  had  sent 
to  tell  them  that  the  Greeks  were  seized  with  fear,  and  were  medi- 
tating a  hasty  flight ;  it  would  be  the  best  work  they  had  ever 
done  to  hinder  them  from  escaping ;  in  fine,  so  much  were  the 
Greeks  at  variance,  that,  instead  of  resisting,  they  would  probably 
fight  among  themselves.  The  audacity  of  this  act  is  the  more 
remarkable,  that  we  find  Themistodes  pleading  it  as  a  claim  on 
the  favour  of  Xerxes,  when  he  sought  a  refiige  in  his  exile ;  nor 
does  the  suggestion  seem  improbable,  that  the  wily  Greek  foresaw 
the  possibility  that  such  an  occasion  might  arise,  and  framed  tlie 
terms  of  his  message  accordingly. 

The  Persian  admirals  fell  at  once  into  the  trap.  They  landed  a 
detachment  on  the  little  island  of  Psyttaleia,  off  the  north-east 
point  of  Salamis,  the  direction  in  which  the  wrecks  might  be 
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expeeted  to  drift,  with  the  view  of  rescuing  their  own  men  and 
destroying  those  of  the  enemy.  Meanwhile,  the  western  division 
of  the  fleet  sailed  through  the  strait  of  Salamis,  bs  far  as  the 
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A.  A.  A.  Persian  fleet 

B.  B.  B.  Grecian  fleet 

C.  C,  C.  Persian  army. 

D.  Throne  of  Xerxes. 

E.  New  Salamis. 

F.  Old  Salamis. 

G.  The  island  Psyttaleia. 
H.  Peireus. 

I.  Phalerum. 

1.  Athenian  ships. 

2.  Laoedsemonian  and  other  Pe- 

loponnesian  ships. 


3.  JSginetan  and  Euboean  ships. 

4.  Phoenician  ships. 
6.  Cyprian  ships. 

6.  Qlician  and  Pamphylian  ships. 
1,  Ionian  ships. 

8.  Persian  ships. 

9.  Egyptian  ships. 

a.  Prom.  Silenia  or  Tropaea.    (Ocyte  of 

/^Barbara,) 

b.  Prom.  Sdradium. 
e.  Prom.  Budoms. 


headland  which  terminates  the  bay  on  the  north-west,  followed  by 
the  main  body,  which  ranged  itself  along  the  shore  of  -^galeos 
across  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  closing  the  eastern  strait,  and  still 
extending  far  beyond  it  along  the  Attic  coast.*    The  manoeuvre 

*  See  the  map,  in  which  the  Egyptian  ships  are  represented  in  the  position 
described  by  Diodorus,  having  sailed  roond  Salamis  to  blockade  the  western  exit  from 
the  bay  of  Eleosis.  But  the  movement  seems  a  superflaous  precaution,  and  Hero- 
dotus not  only  says  nothing  of  it,  but  seems  to  imply*  that  the  Egyptians  took  part 
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was  completed  while  the  Greek  chiefs  were  still  in  fierce  debate, 
which  Themistocles  took  care  to  prolong.  At  length  AristideB, 
who  had  not  before  returned  since*  the  revocation  of  his  sentence 
of  banishment,  arrived  at  Salamis  from  uiEgina,  and  was  the  first 
to  announce  that  the  Greek  fleet  was  completely  blockaded 
Calling  Themistocles  out  of  the  council  he  communicated  to  him 
the  welcome  intelligence  which  made  an  engagement  certain,  and 
undertook  to  inform  the  commanders.  Even  his  word  wa%received 
with  incredulity,  till  the  news  was  confirmed  by  a  Tenian  galley, 
which  had  just  arrived  from  ^gina,  having  passed  through  the 
Persian  fleet  under  cover  of  the  night.  Dissension  was  at  once 
hushed,  and  all  repaired  to  their  posts.  At  dawn  of  day  the  men- 
at-arms  were  mustered  on  the  beach,  and  after  speeches  from  their 
commanders,  among  which  that  of  Themistocles  was  conspicuous 
for  its  noble  eloquence,  they  went  on  board  their  ships,  and  put 
out  to  meet  the  enemy. 

The  position  of  the  two  fleets  now  bore  some  resemblance  to  tiie 
lines  of  battle  on  the  field  of  Marathon.  They  were  drawn  up 
face  to  face,  the  Greeks  having  their  wings  covered  by  the  head- 
lands of  the  bay.  Owing  to  the  confined  space,  their  smaller 
numbers  were  confronted  only  by  an  equal  line  of  the  enemy, 
whose  left  wing  lay  useless  far  beyond  the  strait.  The  Persian 
army  was  drawn  up  along  the  shore ;  and  Xerxes  was  seated  on  a 
lofty  throne  upon  one  of  the  promontories  at  the  foot  of -^galeos, 
overlooking  the  whole  scene,  with  the  royal  scribes  beside  him  to 
record  the  behaviour  of  the  combatants.* 

«<  A  king  sat  on  the  rocky  brow, 

Wliich  looks  o*er  sea-bom  Salamis ; 
And  ships  bj.thousands  lay  below, 
And  men  in  nations — all  were  his. 
He  counted  them  at  break  of  day, 
And  when  the  sun  set,  where  were  they  ?  " 

His  discontent  with  their  conduct  at  Artemisium  was  well  known, 

in  the  action.  There  is  great  difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  positions  of  the 
two  fleets.  Our  map  represents  the  view  of  Ck)lonel  Leake,  founded  on  the  descrip- 
tion of  Herodotus,  and  followed  by  Hr.  Grrote  and  the  majority  of  critics.  But  Oanon 
Blakesley  deriyes  an  entirely  different  view  from  the  Ferssd  of  JBschylus,  and  makes 
the  open  sea  outside  of  the  southern  entrance  of  the  Btndt  the  scene  of  the  battle. 
See  Leake,  Dend  of  AUtea^  pp.  166,  foil,  and  appendix  li.,  on  the  BMe  of  Solanm; 
Blakesley's  SerodotuSy  Excursus  on  book  yiil,  chap.  76;  Grote,  SRt/tory  of  Oreeat, 
vol  v.,  note  on  pp.  172,  178 ;  and  Rawlinson^s  Herodotut^  toL  It.,  p.  841. 

*  See  the  yety  interesting  note  of  ^r  Qardner  Wilkinson  on  the  podUon  of  tiie 
throne  of  Xerxes,  with  a  panoramic  view  taken  from  the  spot,  in  Bawlinson'a  Herodih 
ciM,  vol  iy  ,  pp.  886-7. 
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and  bis  presence  seemed  to  inspire  them  with  a  zeal  fit  to  cope 
with  the  free  conrage  of  their  antagonists.  Among  them  were  the 
best  sailors  of  the  world — ^Phoenicians,  Egyptians,  Cilicians,  and 
Greeks  of  Asia  Mioor,  and  the  chosen  Persian  soldiers  served  on 
board  the  fleet.  The  lonians  seem  to  have  been  little  affected  by  the 
solicitations  of  Themistocles.  Some  indeed  were  backward  in  the 
fight,  but  most  showed  a  zeal  fit  to  disarm  suspicion ;  and  some 
earned  Uie  special  notice  of  the  king  by  their  gallant  captures  of 
ships  firom  the  enemy.  They  were  opposed  to  the  Lacedemonians, 
Corinthians,  and  other  Peloponnesians,  who  held  the  post  of 
honour  on  the  right  of  the  Greek  line,  while  on  the  left  the 
Athenians  confronted  the  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians.  In  the 
centre,  the  u^ginetans  and  Euboeans  faced  the  Cyprians,  Cilicians, 
and  Famphylians.  The  Corinthians  and  JSginetans  were  the 
only  Greeks  whose  maritime  e^tperience  could  compare  with  that 
of  the  enemy.  The  Athenians  had  only  recently  created  their 
navy ;  but  they  fought  with  the  view  of  their  native  shores  before 
them,  with  the  eyes  of  their  wives  and  children  upon  them,  with 
the  memory  of  Marathon  in  their  hearts.  How  weak  was  the 
courage,  bom  of  fear,  which  the  presence  of  Xerxes  exacted  from 
his  slaves,  compared  with  the  noble  thoughts  which  ^schylus 
heard  uttered  by  man  to  man  along  the  line ! — 

*'  Sods  of  the  Greeka,  advance ! 
Tour  country  free,  your  children  and  your  wires, 
The  temples  of  your  fathers^  gods, 
Your  fathers'  sepulchres — 
All — all  are  now  at  stake."  * 

As  the  rising  sun  of  a  September  morning  cast  the  shadows  of 
JEgaleos  across  the  bay,  the  Greek  fleet  put  out  jfrom  the  shore  with 
the  accustomed  notes  of  the  war-hymn  to  Apollo.  The  Persians  ad- 
vanced to  meet  them  with  equal  ardour.  For  a  moment  their  steady 
front  struck  awe  into  the  Greeks.  They  began  to  back  their  oars, . 
and  were  already  near  the  beach,  when  a  single  ship  darted  from  the 
ranks  and  became  locked  in  close  combat  with  a  Phoenician  galley  .f 
At  the  same  moment  the  phantom  of  a  woman  appeared  to  hover 
over  their  line,  exclaiming,  "  Wretches  1  how  far  are  you  going  to 

*  .fischylus,  Bsna^  402. 

f  Herodotus  ascribes  this  deed  to  Am^nias  of  Pallene,  an  Athenian;  but  he  tells 
Qfl  thhi  the  .£ginetans  claimed  it  for  the  galley  which  had  arrived  from  iEgina  the  day 
before,  bringing  the  sacred  family  of  the  ^Eacida.  .£achylus  says  that  '*ofM  Oreek 
tJup  b^gan  the  action,**  a  simplicity  of  phrase  whidi  gives  some  countenance  to  the 
statement  of  Diodoras,  that  Ameinias  was  the  brother  of  the  poet,  whose  other 
brother,  Cyn»girus,  had  gained  immortal  glory  at  Marathon  (Bee  p.  894). 
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back  water?"    The  whole  fleet  advanced  to  the  support  of  the 
adventurous  ship,  and  the  action  became  general  along  the  line. 

The  simple  narrative  of  Herodotus  at  once  sets  before  us  the 
nature  of  the  brief  but  decisive  combat.  In  courage  the  Persians 
surpassed  themselves,  each  man  feeling  that  the  eye  of  the  king 
was  upon  him.  But  ^^  as  the  Greeks  fought  in  order  and  kept 
their  line,  while  the  barbarians  were  in  confusion  and  had  no  plan 
in  anything  they  did,  the  issue  of  the  battle  could  scarcabe  other 
than  it  was."  Crowded  into  a  narrow  space, — ^the  front  rank 
retiring  while  the  rear  rank  attempted  to  advance, — ^the  Persian 
ships  ran  aboard  of  one  another,  oars  and  helms*  were  broken, — 
and  the  vessels  lay  helpless  on  the  water.  The  confusion  soon 
became  a  panic,  aggravated  by  the  want  of  concert  and  confidence 
between  the  various  nations  that  composed  the  fleet.  Some  ran 
down  friendly  ships  in  their  eagerness  to  escape.  Artemisia,  the 
queen  of  Halicamassus,  whose  good  advice  before  the  battle  had 
been  rejected  by  Xerxes,  having  fought  her  ship  with  distin- 
guished gallantry,  was  escaping  from  the  rout,  hotly  pursued  by 
the  Athenian  Ameinias.  The  ship  of  another  Carian  prince  lay 
full  in  her  course ;  she  charged  it  and  sank  it  with  its  whole  crew. 
Ameinias,  not  knowing  that  the  ship  before  him  was  that  of  the 
obnoxious  woman  who  had  dared  tb  fight  with  men,  and  for  whose 
capture  the  Athenians  had  offered  a  high  reward,t  took  this  act 
as  a  sign  of  desertion  to  the  Greeks,  and  gave  up  the  pursuit. 
Xerxes  noticed  the  deed,  and  his  courtiers,  knowing  Artemisia's 
vessel  by  her  flag,  exclaimed,  "Seest  thou.  Master,  how  well 
Artemisia  fights,  and  how  she  has  just  sunk  a  ship  of  the 
enemy?"  "Tesl"  replied  the  king,  "my  men  have  behaved 
like  women ;  my  women  like  men  1 "  In  his  extreme  vexation, 
he  was  ready,  says  Herodotus,  to  find  fault  with  every  one.  Some 
Phoenioians,  whose  ship  had  been  destroyed,  escaped  to  the  shore, 
'  and  came  before  the  king,  accusing  the  lonians  of  being  to  blame 
for  aU.  At  that  very  moment  Xerxes  saw  a  Samothracian  vessel 
which  had  just  sunk  an  Athenian  galley,  herself  run  down  by  an 
-^ginetan.  The  crew  of  the  foundering  ship  plied  their  javeKns 
so  well  as  to  clear  the  deck  of  the  vessel  that  had  disabled  theirs, 


*  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  ancient  ships  were  not  steered  by  a  rodder, 
but  by  a  pair  of  oars  with  broad  blades. 

f  Mr.  Grote  points  out  the  sinular  feeling  of  indignaUon  agamst  Artemisia  H, 
expressed  by  Demosthenes,  De  JRhodhrum  JAberlaie,  chap,  z.,  p.  19Y.  Herodotus,  as 
himself  a  Halicamassian,  would  hare  special  information  respecting  the  exploits  of 

Arfayniaiiy 
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which  they  then  took  by  boarding.  Turning  fiercely  on  the  Phoe- 
nicians, Xerxes  ordered  their  heads  to  be  struck  off,  that  they 
might  not  again  cast  the  blame  of  their  own  misconduct  on  braver 
men.  No  scene  could  more  truly  exhibit  the  Asiatic  despot, — 
displaying  a  generous  admiration  of  noble  deeds  and  a  wild  sense 
of  justice  amidst  the  imgoyemable  fury  of  his  defeated  hopes,  and 
finding  time  for  an  execution  while  carnage  was  raging  among  his 
men. 

On  the  side  of  the  Greeks,  the  Athenians  and  u^ginetans  were 
the  most  active  in  completing  the  victory.  The  former,  wheeling 
round  from  their  station  on  the  left,  charging,  sinking,  and  cap- 
turing as  they  pressed  on,  drove  the  routed  squadrons  down  the 
strait  into  the  arms  of  the  latter,  who  cut  them  off  as  they 
attempted  to  escape  to  Phalerum.  Nor  did  the  Persian  garrison 
on  the  island  of  Psyttaleia  avail  them  aught ;  for  Aristides  carried 
across  the  hoplites  who  had  been  left  as  a  guard  on  Salamis,  and 
put  all  on  the  island  to  the  sword.  The  loss  in  the  battle  is  not 
stated  by  Herodotus  or  jEschylus :  later  writers  estimate  it  at 
forty  Greek  ships  and  two  hundred  Persian,  besides  those  captured 
with  all  their  crews.  The  loss  of  life  was  still  greater  in  propor- 
tion among  the  Persians,  as  few  of  them  could  swim,  while  the 
Greeks  easily  swam  ashore.  Among  the  noble  Persians  slain  was 
another  brother  of  Xerxes,  in  addition  to  the  two  already  killed 
at  Thermopylae.  Thu^  ended  the  first  of  the  three  great  sea- 
fights  which  have  secured  the  liberties  of  the  world :  the  second 
,was  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada:  the  third  the  victory  of 
Trafalgar. 

The  remains  of  the  fleet,  which  had  escaped  to  Phalerum,  still 
far  outnumbered  the  navy  of  the  Greeks.  The  latter  returned  to 
their  camp  at  Salamis,  collected  the  dead  bodies  and  the  wrecks 
that  were  washed  ashore,  and  prepared  to  receive  a  second  attack. 
But  once  more  all  arguments  of  strategy  yielded  in  the  mind  of 
Xerxes  to  personal  considerations.  As  overweening  confidence 
had  hampered  his  advance,  so  now  cowardice  determined  his 
retreat.  He  persuaded  himself  that  his  fleet  was  worthless  and 
distrusted  its  fidelity.  On  the  Phoenicians  especially  he  vented 
his  rage  in  such  reproaches  that  they  consulted  their  safety  by 
a  flight  which  deprived  him  of  the  best  portion  of  his  navy. 
Remembering  the  fate  which  had  nearly  befallen  his  father  at 
.the  Danube,  he  frightened  himself  with  the  suspicion  that  the 
lonians  might  lead  the  fleet  to  the  Hellespont  and  destroy  the 
bridge  of  boats.    Nevertheless,  he  affected  to  make  preparations 
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for  a  fresh  engagement,  and  even  b^an  both  a  monnd  and  a 
chain  of  Bhips  acroes  the  mouth  of  the  strait  of  Salamis.  Mardo- 
niuB,  however,  was  not  deceived.  How  folly  he  would  be  hdd 
responsible,  as  the  chief  adviser  of  the  expedition,  he  knew  as  well 
as  if  he  had  heard  the  curses  heaped  upon  his  name  when  the 
second  messenger  of  Xerxes  surprised  the  people  of  Susa  amidst 
their  rejoicings  for  the  fall  of  Athens.  Once  was  enough  to  have 
return^  to  Persia  in  disgrace ;  nor  would  he  yet  despair  of  con- 
quest. So  he  framed  his  advice  to  suit  the  king's  inclination  and 
his  own  ambition.  ^^  Grieve  not.  Master,"  said  he  ^^  over  thy  loss. 
Our  hopes  do  not  rest  on  a  few  planks,  but  on  our  brave  steeds 
and  horsemen,  l^ot  one  of  these  men  will  dare  to  land  and  meet 
our  army.  ~  The  shame  of  defeat  affects  only  the  Phoenicians  and 
Egyptians,  the  Cyprians  and  Cilicians.  Thy  own  faithful  Peraians 
are  unbroken  and  undisgraced.  Make  them  not  a  laughingstock 
to  the  Greeks."  He  advised  Xerxes  to  advance  upon  Pelopoo- 
nesus,  either  immediately  or  at  his  leisure,  for  it  was  completely 
in  his  power;  or,  if  the  king  were  minded  to  return  home, 
Mardonius  asked  to  be  left  behind  with  300,000  chosen  troopSy 
and  he  would  bring  Greece  beneath  his  sway.  This  advice  was 
seconded  by  Artemisia,  who  represented  that  the  whole  danger  would 
fall  upon  Mardonius  and  his  troops,  whom  at  the  worst  Xerxes 
,  could  afford  to  lose ;  while,  so  long  as  his  own  person  and  throne 
w€i*e  safe,  he  might  yet  cause  the  Greeks  to  fight  many  a  batde 
for  their  freedom.  ISTor  did  she  omit  to  flatter  the  king  with  the 
idea  that  he  would  now  return  in  triumph,  since  the  chief  purpose 
of  his  expedition  was  fulfilled  by  the  destruction  of  Athens.  This 
advice  was  the  more  acceptable  to  Xerxes  as  it  exactly  reflected 
his  own  thoughts.  "  I  for  my  part,"  says  Herodotus,  "  do  not 
believe  that  he  would  have  remained,  had  all  his  counsellors^  both 
men  and  women,  united  to  urge  his  stay,  so  great  was  the  alarm 
he  felt."  The  fleet  were  despatched  towards  the  Hellespont,  to 
guard  the  bridges  against  the  king's  return.  Mardonius  was 
ordered  to  choose  his  troops  and  make  his  promise  good ;  and 
Xerxes  prepared  to  return  at  leisure  with  the  bulk  of  the  immense 
army,  which  had  achieved  nothing  save  the  dear-bought  victory  of 
Thermopylae. 

The  Greeks  pursued  the  retiring  fleet  as  far  as  the  island  of 
Andros.  Here  a  council  was  held,  at  which  Themistocles,  like 
Miltiades  at  the  Danube,  advised  that  they  should  press  forward  to 
the  Hellespont  and  break  down  the  bridges.  Eurybiades  pointed 
out  the  difference  between  shutting  an  enemy  out,  to  be  destroyed 
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l^  the  barbarians,  and  shutting  in  an  army  powerful  enough  to 
conquer  Europe,  when  driven  to  action  by  necessity.*  Themis- 
todes  yielded,  and  urged  the  same  advice  upon  the  Athenians,  who 
were  eager  for  the  pursuit,  promising  that  they  should  sail  in  the 
spring  to  the  Hellespont  and  Ionia.  Then  he  sent  his  trusty 
messenger  for  the  second  time  to  Xerxes,  who  was  still  in  Attica, 
to  inform  him  that  he  had  dissuaded  the  Greeks  from  destroying 
the  bridges  over  the  Hellespont.  The  fleet  did  not  return  to 
Salamis  till  Themistocles  had  raised  contributions  on  some  of  the 
islands  without  the  knowledge  of  the  other  commanders. 

Meanwhile  Xerxes  retired  with  his  land  forces  into  Thessaly, 
where  Mardonius  remained  to  winter,  having  selected  his  300,000 
men  from  the  best  troops  of  the  empire,  Persians,  Modes,  Sacse, 
Bactrians,  and  Indians.  The  rest  retraced  their  steps  through 
Macedonia  and  Thrace,  suffering  severely  from  famine  and  disease. 
The  magazines  had  been  used  up  during  their  advance ;  the  harvest 
lately  gathered  in  was  soon  exhausted,  and  the  winter  was  rapidly 
approaching.f  The  march  to  the  Hellespont  occupied  five-and- 
forty  days.  The  bridges  which  had  caused  the  king  so  much 
anxiety,  had  been  swept  away  by  a  storm,  and  the  army  was  carried 
over  the  Hellespont  in  ships.  That  Xerxes  himself  crossed  in  a 
fishing  boat,  as  later  writers  state,  is  a  circumstance  not  needed  to 
point  the  contrast  between  the  pomp  of  his  advance  and  the  humi- 
liation of  his  return.  He  reached  Sardis  just  eight  months  after 
the  premature  triumph  of  his  departure.  He  had  marched  forth 
in  the  prime  of  youth  and  manly  beauty,  buoyant  in  hope,  and  not 
devoid  of  generous  impulses,  to  achieve  a  conquest  and  exact  a 
vengeance  demanded  by  filial  piety  as  well  as .  ambition ;  he 
returned  disgusted  with  all  active  enterprise,  to  bury  himself 
amidst  those^ntrigues  of  the  court  and  seraglio  at  Susa,  of  which 
we  have  so  vivid  a  picture  in  the  Book  of  Esther.  X  He  perished 
fifteen  years  afterwards  by  a  conspiracy  of  his  chief  officers  (b.o. 
465).  His  retreat  may  be  regarded  as  the  virtual  decision  of  that 
great  conflict  between  eastern  despotism  and  European  liberty, 
which  forms  one  of  the  most  important  chapters  in  the  history  of 
the  world. 

*  The  obvious  force  of  this  argoment  suggests  that  Themistocles  only  raised  the 
question  in  order  to  take  credit  with  the  king  for  the  ultimate  dedMon. 

f  Respectmg  the  exaggerated  accounts,  which  Herodotus  felt  bound  to  r^ect,  sde 
the  criticismB  of  Mr.  Grote,  History  of  Oreeee,  voL  ▼.,  pp.  190, 191. 

%  Respecting  the  identity  of  Xerxes  with  the  Ahasuerus  of  the  book  of  Esther,  and 
the  distinction  between  Esther  and  Amestris  the  cruel  queen  of  Xerxes,  see  the 
articles  JAcuuena  and  ^st^er^  in  Sixuth*s  DicUonary  of  the  MNe, 
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Meanwhile  a  contest  hardly  less  momentous  had  been  decided  on 
the  plains  of  Sicily.  While  the  hosts  of  Xerxes  were  poured  into 
Hellas  on  the  north-east,  she  was  assailed  on  the  south-west  by  a 
more  active  and  perhaps  more  dangerous  enemy.  We  cannot  now 
stay  to  discuss  the  great  question — which  would  have  been  more 
fatal  to  the  liberties  of  Europe,  and  the  world,  the  despotism  of 
Persia,  or  the  tyranny  of  the  commercial  oligarchy  of  Carthi^. 
The  rise  of  that  republic  will  be  more  conveniently  related  when 
we  come  to  speak  of  her  wars  with  Home.  She  now  appears  in 
her  full  strength,  contending  with  the  Greek  colonies  for  the  pos- 
session of  Sicily.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  government  of 
tyrants  was  set  up  in  those  colonies  about  the  epoch  of  the  Persian 
Wars.  Syracuse,  one  of  the  last  to  admit  such  a  government,  was 
raised  by  her  new  rulers  to  f^  place  among  the  most  powerful  states 
in  Greece.  It  was  in  the  interval  between  the  battles  of  Marathon 
and  Salamis  (b.o.  485),  that  Gelo,  the  tyrant  of  Gela,  then  by  tsi 
the  most  powerful  of  the  Sicilian  cities,  was  applied  to  by  the 
exiles  of  the  aristocratic  party  at  Syracuse,  to  restore  them.  He 
took  the  city  without  a  blow,  and  at  once  assumed  despotic  power, 
resigmng  Gela  to  his  brother  Hiero.  But  he  altogether  changed 
the  relative  importance  of  the  two  cities,  by  removing  half  the 
inhabitants  of  Gela,  and  all  those  of  Camarina,  to  people  the  new 
quarter,  Achradina,  which  he  added  to  Syracuse.*  He  soon 
^obtained  what  may  be  truly  described  as  an  imperial  power  over 
the  Greek  cities  of  Sicily ;  and  the  account  of  his  resources  at  the 
time  of  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  even  if  exaggerated,  confirms  the 
statement  of  Herodotus,  that  no  other  Hellenic  power  could  bear 
comparison  with  that  of  Gelo.  He  felt  himself  strong  enough  to 
attempt  the  reduction  of  th^  whole  island  beneath  his  rule. 
Thereupon  commenced  "that  series  of  contests  between  the 
Phoenicians  and  Greeks  in  Sicily,  which,  like  the  stru^les 
between  the  Saracens  and  Normans  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries  after  the  Christian  era,  were  destined  to  determine 
whether  the  island  should  be  a  part  of  Africa  or  a  part  of  Europe, 
and  which  were  only  terminated,  after  the  lapse  of  three  centuries, 
by  the  absorption  of  both  into  the  vast  bosom  of  Eome."  t  ^^® 
first  collision  had  taken  place  about  b.c.  509,  when  the  attempt  of 
the  Spartan  prince,  Dorieus,  to  settle  a  colony  in  the  parts  already 
occupied  by  the  non-Hellenic  inhabitants  of  Eryx  and  Egesta,  was 

*  We  BhaU  have  to  notice  the  topography  of  Syracuse  more  pardcularly  in  the  fol- 
lowing chapter,  in  connection  with  the  siege  by  the  Athenians. 
t  Grote,  BUUny  of  Greece,  vol,  t.,  p.  277. 
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defeated  by  the  aid  of  the  Carthaginians.  Gelo  now  undertook 
to  avenge  the  death  of  Doriens,  and  to  expel  the  Carthaginians 
and  their  allies  from  the  north-west  comer  of  the  island.  The  war 
had  lasted  for  some  time,  when  the  Carthaginians  resolved  to  take 
advantage  of  the  intended  invasion  of  Greece ;  so  that  jnst  when 
Oelo  was  invited  by  the  Athenian  and  Spartan  envoys  to  aid  in 
their  defence,  he  was  threatened  with  an  attack  in  Sicily. 

We  can  scarcely  doubt  that*  this  attack  was  arranged  between 
Xerxes  and  the  Carthaginians,  like  the  alliance  of  Carthage  with 
Antiochus  the  Great  against  Borne ;  only  on  this  occasion  the  allies 
timed  their  movements  with  far  better  concert.*  In  the  same 
spring  that  witnessed  the  advance  of  Xerxes  from  Sardis,  a  great 
armament  sailed  from  Carthage  for  Sicily,  under  Hamilcar,  the 
Snffes  or  general,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  restoring  Terillus, 
the  exiled  tyrant  of  Himera ;  for  there  was  a  Punic  faction  among 
the  Sicilian  Greeks,  just  as  there  was  a  Medizing  party  in  the 
mother  country.  Hamilcar's  navy  was  even  more  numerous  than 
that  of  Xerxes,  consisting  of  3000  ships  of  war,  besides  transports. 
The  land  force  consisted  of  800,000  infantry,  the  ships  that  carried 
the  cavalry  and  war-chariots  having  been  dispersed  by  a  storm. 
The  list  of  nations  enumerated  by  Herodotus  as  composing  this 
army  shows  that  the  Punic  republic  had  already  begun  the  sys- 
tem of  dependence  on  mercenary  forces.  There  were  Phoenicians, 
Libyans,  Iberians  (from  Spain),  Ligurians  (from  the  Gulfs  of 
Lyon  and  Genoa),  Helisyci  (perhaps  Yolscians),  Sardinians,  and 
Corsicans.  They  disembarked  at  Panormus  {Palermo\  and 
marched  forward  to  besiege  Himera,  which  prepared  for  an  obsti- 
nate defence.  Gelo  gathered  his  whole  army  for  its  relief,  con- 
sisting only  of  50,000  foot  and  500  horse.  But  an  opportune 
accident  enabled  him  to  throw  conftision  into  the  camp  of  the 
enemy.  Having  intercepted  a  letter  from  Selinus,  promising  to 
send  a  body  of  cavalry  to  liie  aid  of  Hamilcar,  Gelo  instructed  a 
party  of  his  own  horse  to  personate  this  reinforcement.  They  were 
received  into  the  Carthaginian  camp,  where  they  at  once  caused 
a  disorder,  which  was  doubtless  aggravated  by  mutual  distrust 
among  the  mingled  nations.  G«lo  chose  this  moment  for  his  main 
attack.  A  fierce  and  bloody  battle  raged  from  sun-rise  till  late  in 
the  afternoon,  ending  in  the  total  rout  of  the  Carthaginians,  who 
are  said  to  have  left  150,000  men  upon  the  field.    Hamilcar  him- 

*  Sach  an  understanding,  probable  in  itself^  is  said  by  the  historian  Ephorus  to 
have  existed.  The  negotiations  may  hare  been  conducted  by  the  Fhoenidans  on 
behalf  of  Xerxes. 
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self  was  among  the  slain,  and  romantic  stories  were  related  oon- 
ceming  the  manner  of  his  death.*  The  search  of  Grdo  for  his 
body  was  in  Tain.  The  Greeks  erected  a  monmnent  to  him  on 
the  field  of  battle ;  and  on  that  very  monument  his  grandson, 
Hannibal,  offered  3000  prisoners  from  Himera  (b.c.  409).  The 
rest  of  the  Carthaginian  army,  for  the  most  part,  fled  into  the 
mountains,  and  were  made  prisoners  by  the  Agrigentines,  who 
employed  them  on  the  great  works  of  art  which  adorned  their 
city.  The  other  cities  subject  to  Qelo,  and  especially  Syracnse, 
had  their  share  of  these  public  slayes,  who  worked  in  chains,  either 
for  the  state,  or  for  masters  to  whom  they  were  let  out.  The 
battle  of  Himera  was  fought,  according  to  Herodotus,  on  the  same 
day  as  that  of  Salamis. 

The  easy  terms  of  peace  which  the  GarthaginiAus  obtained  from 
Gelo,  and  the  alarm  caused  by  their  aggressions  on  the  coasts  of 
Italy  a  few  years  later,  raise  doubts  whether  their  losses  at  Himera 
atre  not  greatly  exaggerated.  At  aU  events,  their  defeat  waa 
followed  by  a  period  of  high  prosperity  among  the  Greek  states 
of  Sicily.  Grelo  died  two  years  after  his  great  victory  (b.c.  478), 
and  was  honoured  with  obsequies  and  monuments  on  tiie  most 
magnificent  scale.  His  brother  Hiero,  the  patron  of  ^schylus, 
Simonides,  and  Pindar,  reigned  with  still  greater  splendour ;  and 
while  gaining  sea-fights  against  the  Tyrrhenians  and  Carthaginians, 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  victors  at  Olympia  (b.c.  478— 
467) ;  but  his  noble  qualities  were  sullied  by  the  innate  vices  of 
despotism ;  and  these  vices,  displayed  without  restraint  by  his 
brother  and  successor  Thrasybulus,  provoked  a  rebellion,  in  which 
Syracuse  was  aided  by  the  other  cities.  Thrasybulus  was  expelled ; 
the  dynasty  of  Gelo  was  overthrown ;  and  the  epoch  which  marb 
the  issue  of  the  Persian  "Wars  is  also  that  of  the  establishment  of 
popular  governments  in  all  the  Sicilian  cities  (b.o.  465).  This 
revolution  was  not  effected  without  angry  dissensions,  of  which  we 
shall  see  the  bitter  finiits  in  the  following  chapter. 

Meanwhile  the  Greeks  of  the  mother  country  had  still  to  expel 
the  Persians  from  their  soil.  It  is  said  that,  before  Xerxes  left 
Thessaly,  the  Lacedsemonians  sent  a  herald  to  demand  of  him 
satisfaction  for  the  death  of  their  king  and  fellow-citizens  slam 
by  him  at  Thermopylae.  Xerxes  laughed,  and  for  some  time 
gave  no  reply.  At  length,  pointing  to  Mardonius,  he  said,  "  Mar- 
donius  here  shall  give  them  the  satisfaction  they  deserve  to 

^  One  was  that,  when  he  saw  that  aU  was  lost,  he  cast  himself  as  a  burnt  oflfering 
into  the  fire  in  which  he  had  been  sacrificing  whole  yictims. 
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get."  And  well  did  they  take  it  on  the  field  of  Platsea.  But  first 
their  glorious  victory  claimed  rejoicings  and  rewards.  Sophocles, 
selected  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  for  his  beauty,  to  lead  the  chorus  of 
youths  around  the  trophy  erected  by  the  Athenians  on  Salamis  to 
celebrate  the  victory  which  .^schylus  soon  after  represented  on 
the  stage,  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  outburst  of  intellectual 
life  which  was  among  the  most  precious  fruits  of  the  freedom  won 
that  day.  The  highest  rank  in  honour,  and  the  greatest  share  of 
the  booty,  were  awarded  to  the  .£ginetans;  the  second  to  the 
Athenians.  Three  Phoenician  triremes  were  dedicated,  as  the  first 
fruits  of  the  spoil,  to  Ajax  at  Salamis,  to  Athena  at  Sunium,  and 
to  Poseidon  at  the  Isthmus,  and  splendid  presents  were  sent  to 
Delphi.  For  personal  valour  the  first  place  was  awarded  to  the 
^ginetan  Polycritus  and  the  Athenians  Eumenes  and  Ameinias. 
The  contest  for  the  first  and  second  prizes  of  skill  and  wisdom 
among  the  commanders  had  sAx  issue  which  has  become  proverbial 
as  a  test  of  merit.  When  the  votes  were  collected,  each  of  the 
chiefi  was  found  to  have  claimed  the  first  prize  for  himself,  but 
all  had  awarded  the  second  to  Themistocles — ^a  certain  proof  that 
he  really  merited  the  firsL  Nevertheless,  as  no  first  prize  was 
awarded,  the  second  could  not  be  bestowed.  But,  on  a  visit  to 
Sparta  soon  afterwards,  he  received  honours  such  as  had  never 
before  been  paid  by  that  jealous  republic  to  a  foreigner.  While 
Eurybiades  was  rewarded  by  his  fellow-citizens  with  a  crown  of 
olive,  a  crown  precisely  similar  was  voted  to  Themistocles,  together 
with  a  splendid  chariot,  as  a  special^ prize  for  sagacity;  and, 
on  his  departure,  he  was  escorted  as  far  as  the  frontier  of  Tegea  by 
three  hundred  chosen  youths.  We  shall  soon  see  the  important 
results  of  the  relations  thus  established  between  Themistocles  and 
LacedfiBmon. 

Meanwhile  Mardonius  was  wintering  in  Thessaly  with  his  whole 
forces,  except  60,000  men  who  had  been  detached  imder  Artabazus 
to  escort  Xerxes  on  his  march  through  Thrace.  All  Northern 
Greece  remained  faithftd  to  the  Persian  king,  except  the  Pho<cians, 
who  were  too  weak  to  make  any  movement.  The  only  open  revolt 
was  at  a  spot  which  has  a  most  interesting  relation  to  the  subse- 
quent history  of  Greece — ^the  Chalcidic  peninsular  in  the  north-west 
comer  of  the  ^gsean.  The  Corinthian  colony  of  Potidaea,  on  the 
isthmus  of  Pallene,  threw  off  the  Persian  yoke,  and  solicited  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Olynthus  to  join  in  the  rebellion.  Artabazus, 
on  his  return  from  the  Hellespont,  easily  reduced  Olynthus,  exter- 
minated its  mixed  population,  and  colonized  it  with  Greeks  from 
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Chalcis.  "We  shall  ere  long  see  how  Olynthus  filled  its  new  place 
as  an  Hellenic  state.  But  the  position  of  Potidsea  proved  impr^- 
nable,  defended  as  it  was  on  both  sides  by  walls  built  across  the 
narrow  isthmus ;  and  after  wasting  three  months  before  it,  Arta- 
bazus  rejoined  Mardonius. 

The  Persian  commander  opened  the  campaign  of  b.c.  479  by 
advancing  into  Boeotia ;  but,  before  commencing  active  operations 
he  made  an  attempt  to  detach  the  Athenians  fix)m  the  cammon 
cause  through  the  mediation  of  Alexander,  king  of  Macedonia. 
He  offered  them  the  active  friendship  of  the  great  king,  reparation 
for  the  damage  done  in  Attica,  and  a  large  accession  of  territory. 
The  Macedonian  prince  found  the  Athenians  amidst  the  mins  of 
their  city,  suffering  from  the  loss  of  their  last  harvest  and  destitute 
of  seed  for  the  new  year.  The  Lacedaemonians  sent  envoys^ 
entreating  them  to  resist  the  tempting  offers,  and  promiang 
relief  for  their  present  distress.  The  Athenians  dismissed  Alex- 
ander with  the  message  that  never,  till  the  sun  should  change  hfe 
course,  would  they  become  the  friends  of  Xerxes ;  and  th^y  assured 
the  Lacedfiemonians  that  so  long  as  a  single  Athenian  survived, 
no  alliance  should  be  made  with  Persia,  Declining  their  ofifere  of 
present  aid,  they  pressed  them  to  send  an  army  into  Boeotia  fOTthe 
common  defence  against  Mardonius.  This  the  Spartan  envoys 
promised ;  but  they  had  no  sooner  returned  home,  than  the  Pdo- 
ponnesians  concentrated  all  their  force  on  completing  the  drfences 
of  the  Isthmus ;  and  the  Athenians  recrossed  the  strait  to  Salamis, 
leaving  their  country  a  second  time  to  the  mercy  of  the  Pereiana 
(May-June,  b.o.  479).  Even  then,  though  indignant  at  the  selfish 
policy  of  their  allies,  they  spumed  the  renewed  offers  made  by 
Mardonius  from  Athens,  which  he  had  reoecupied  without  injuring 
the  country  or  the  new  buildings  of  the  city.  A  single  senator 
who  dared  to  counsel  submission  was  stoned  to  death  by  the 
common  impulse  of  his  colleagues  and  the  people,  while  the 
Athenian  women  stoned  his  wife  and  children.  But  the  con- 
sciousness of  wrong  infiised  a  wholesome  dread  into  the  minds  of 
the  Spartans,  lest  Athens  should  after  all  consult  her  own  safety; 
and  then  her  fleet  would  have  rendered  useless  the  defences  of  the 
[sthmus.  They  at  length  posted  a  powerfdl  army  at  the  Isthmus, 
under  their  king  Pausanias,  ready  to  advance  into  Boeotia,  to  which 
country  Mardonius  had  retired,  after  once  more  ravaging  Attica. 
The  Persian  chose  his  position  in  the  plain  of  the  Asopus,  as  fitted 
for  his  cavalry,  in  a  friendly  country,  and  near  his  magazines  at 
Thebes ;  and  he  fortified  an  immense  camp  between  Plataea  and 
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Erythrae.  His  forces  appeared  equal  to  the  task  ho  had  under- 
taken ;  but  they  were  demoralized  by  the  king's  retreat,  and 
Artabazus  was  jealous  of  Mardonius.  The  feeling  of  the  Persians 
is  attested  by  a  very  interesting  anecdote,  which  Herodotus  heard 
from  a  person  who  was  present  at  a  banquet  given  by  the  Theban 
commander  to  Mardonius.  A  Persian,  who  was  placed  with  him  on 
the  same  couch,  began  to  lament  that  of  all  his  countiymen  feasting 
there  or  lying  in  the  neighbouring  camp,  but  few  would  soon  survive. 
And,  on  being  asked  why  he  did  not  utter  this-  conviction  to  Mar- 
donius, the  Persian  replied,  that  men  could  not  avert  what  God 
had  decreed,  nor  would  those  doomed  to  destruction  believe  the 
warning  of  their  fate ;  adding  the  memorable  words,  so  often 
repeated  by  those  who  would  benefit  men  in  spite  of  themselves : 
*^  The  worst  of  human  pains  is  this,  to  have  a  mind  full  of  counsel, 
and  yet  the  power  to  eflfect  nothing."  *  Among  the  Medizing 
Greeks,  only  the  Thessalians  and  Boeotians  were  staunch;  the 
Phocians  were  held  in  such  suspicion,  that,  if  we  may  trust  the 
story  so  picturesquely  related  by  Herodotus,  they  were  actually 
surrounded  by  the  Persian  cavalry,  with  the  intention  of  mas- 
sacring them,  when  their  firm  attitude  induced  Mardonius  to 
change  his  mind. 

At  length  the  Spartans  and  their  allies  advanced  from  the 
Isthmus  to  the  plain  of  Eleusis,  where  they  were  joined  by  the 
Athenians  and  Platseans,  who  crossed  over  from  Salamis  under 
Aristides.  They  numbered  5000  Spartans,  5000  Corinthians, 
3000  Sicyonians,  3000  Megarians,  8000  Athenians,  and  600 
Plat»ans.  The  contingents  of  other  states  made  up  a  total  of 
38,700  heavy-armed  soldiers.  There  were  no  cavalry,  and  few 
archers.  Herodotus  reckons  the  Helots  in  attendance  on  the 
Spartans  at  35,000,.  and  the  other  light-armed  troops  at  34,500, 
besides  1800  Thespians  so  badly  armed  as  to  be  reckoned  only  in 
this  class.     The  entire  Greek  army  amounted  to  110,000  men. 

Pausanias  led  them  from  Eleusis  over  the  ridge  of  CithsBron, 
and  hung  upon  its  northern  declivity  near  Erythrse,  overlooking 
the  camp  of  Mardonius,  without  venturing  into  the  plain.  An 
attack  of  the  Persian  cavalry,  under  Masistius,  a  chief  whose 
oonrage  equalled  his  splendid  appearance,  was  repulsed  by  the 

•  Htrod,  ix.  16.    kx^Umj  Si  oShvrf  iarl  rCfv  kv  hvdpimoiffi  avnj^  jroAAa  ^povkovra 
foidevbc  Kparieiv.    Those  familiar  with  Dr.  Arnold's  Letters  will  recognise  the  quo- 
tation.   Mr.  Grote  remarks  oin  the  strong  impression  we  receive  of  the  sources  of  ' 
information  possessed  by  Herodotus,  when  we  find  him  in  direct  oonmiunicatlon  with 
«  person  who  had  feasted  with  Mardonius. 
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The  two  armies  now  faced  each  other  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
Asopus.  The  right  of  the  Greeks  was  held  by  the  Lacedaemonians, 
the  left  by  the  Athenians,  the  centre  by  the  trooi)s  of  the  other 
states.  Mardonins  deviated  from  the  nsnal  Persian  array,  which 
made  the  centre  the  post  of  honour,  and  himself  took  the  left, 
with  the  chosen  Persians  and  Medes,  opposite  to  the  Laoedsemo- 
nians.  On  the  right  he  set  his  Macedonians  and  Greeks  against 
the  Athenians ;  the  rest  of  the  Asiatic  soldiers  filled  the  centre. 
Both  sides  hesitated  to  begin  the  encounter ;  and  Mardonius  used 
the  paiise  for  intrigues  with  some  of  the  wealthier  Athenians, 
which  were  firmly  repressed  by  Aristides,  while  the  Persian  cav- 
alry harassed  the  rear  of  the  Greeks  and  cut  off  their  supplies. 
But  after  two  days  Mardonius  became  impatient,  and,  against 
the  advice  of  Artabazus  and  the  Thebans,  he  prepared  for  a  deci- 
sive battle. .  During  the  night  his  intention  was  communicated  to 
Aristides  by  Alexander  the  Macedonian,  who  doubtless  felt  it  high 
time  to  make  his  peace  with  the  Greeks.  On  hearing  the  news, 
Pausanias  took  the  step,  most  extraordinary  for  a  Spartan  general, 
of  exchanging  places  between  the  Lacedfiemonians  and  the  Athe- 
nians, on  the  ground  that  the  latter  had  already  met  and  van- 
quished the  formidable  Persians,  whom  the  Spartans  had  not  yet 
encountered.  The  sign  of  alarm  was  not  lost  upon  Mardonius, 
who  forthwith  attempted  to  shake  the  Greek  array  by  repeated 
charges  of  cavalry,  and  not  without  success.'*^  Thus  harassed, 
Pausanias  decided  on  withdrawing,  during  the  night,  into  the 
so-called  "Island,"  between  two  branches  of  the  river  Oeroe, 
which  flow  down  from  Citheeron.  The  conftLsion  attendant  upon 
a  night  march  over  unknown  ground,  and  especially  the  obstinacy 
of  one  of  the  Spartan  captains,  who  long  refused  to  retreat  when 
in  presence  of  an  enemy,  caused  such  disorder  and  delay,  that, 
while  the  Greek  centre  overshot  their  mark  and  retreated  quite  to 
Plat»a,  the  Lacedsemonians  and  Tegeans  were  overtaken  by  the 
Persians  before  they  had  come  up  with  the  Athenians.  The 
Persian  archers,  forming  a  breastwork  of  their  wicker  shields, 
poured  in  a  galling  flight  of  arrows,  which  Pausanias  was  obliged 
to  bear  till  the  victims,  which  even  at  this  crisis  he  would  not 
omit  to  offer,  should  become  favourable.  At  length  his  prayer  to 
Hera,  whose  temple  stood  in  full  view  on  the  citadel  of  Platsea, 
was  answered  by  a  favourable  omen,  which  was  anticipated  by  the 

*  We  can  hardlj  decide  whether  the  story  of  hU  dtaUenge  to  a  aiii^e  combat  with 
champioiis  of  equal  nmnbers — ^Lacedsemoniaiis  against  Persians — \b  anything  more  than 
a  Homeric  embeUiahment.    See  fferod,  ix.  71. 


onset  of  the  Tegeans.  The  Laoedeemomans  roBhed  to  their  sap- 
port  ;  the  frail  breastwork  went  down  before  the  charge,  and  the 
Persians  again  found  themselves,  as  at  Marathon  and  Thermopylae, 
engaged  in  close  conflict  with  the  serried  phalanx,  long  spears, 
and  full  armour  of  the  Greeks.  They  fought  with  even  more  than 
their  wonted  bravery,  grasping  the  spears  and  breaking  th^n  with 
their  hands.  Mardonius,  who  doubtless  felt  that  there  was  no 
return  for  him  to  Persia  if  he  lost  this  field,  was  eonspicoous  in 
front  on  a  white  charger,  till  he  was  slain  by  a  Spartan,  whose 
name  was  curiously  fitted  to  his  exploit.*  Nearly  all  his  body- 
guard, of  a  thousand  chosen  men,  died  around  him  ;  the  wearied 
Persians  gave  way  when  they  saw  their  leader  &11 ;  the  other 
Asiatics  turned  their  backs  without  a  blow ;  and  the  routed  army 
fled  for  shelter  to  their  palisaded  camp  behind  the  Asopus.  One 
division  of  40,000  Persians,  under  Artabazus,  had  been  left 
behind  in  the  rapid  advance  of  Mardonius,  and  took  no  part 
in  the  battle.  Artabazus,  after  trying  in  vain  to  moderate  the 
rashness  of  his  commander,  had  formed  his  division  as  a  re- 
serve, and  was  advancing  to  the  scene  of  action,  when  he  saw 
the  total  rout  of  the  main  army.  He  immediately  retreated,  and, 
passing  by  the  camp  and  Thebes  itself,  b^an  his  march  back 
to  Asia. 

Meanwhile  the  Athenians  and  Plataeans,  summoned  by  a  hasty 
message  from  Pausanias,  came  up  on  the  Spartan  left;,  and  encoun- 
tered the  Thebans  and  Boeotians.  Those  of  the  Greeks  who  had 
made  the  greatest  sacrifices  for  their  country  stood  frt>nt  to  front 
with  those  who  had  most  completely  sold  themselves  to  the  invader ; 
and,  besides,  their  animosity  was  inflamed  by  old  domestic  feuds. 
Afl;er  a  fierce  contest,  the  Boeotians  were  forced  back  to  Thebes, 
their  retreat  being  covered  by  their  cavalry.  The  other  Medizing 
Greeks  kept  aloof  from  the  %ht,  and  fled  as  soon  as  they  saw  the 
defeat  of  the  Thebans.  Indeed  it  is  remarkable  how  small  a 
portion  of  the  two  armies  was  engaged  on  the  field  of  Plataea. 
The  battle  was  really  decided  by  "  the  Dorian  spear  "  f  in  the 
conflict  of  the  Spartans  and  Tegeans  with  the  Modes  and  Persians ; 
on  the  left  it  was  confined  to  the  Athenians  and  Boeotians.  The 
other  contingents  of  the  Greek  army  were  far  in  the  rear ;  the  rest 
of  the  Asiatics  fled  without  a  stroke.  The  victory  was  followed 
up  by  the  storming  of  the  fortified  camp  with  a  slaughter  which 
must  have  been  truly  fearftd,  to  give  even  a  colour  of  truth  to  the 

*  Aeimnestus,  Bignifjing  ever  to  he  remembered, 
f  .^scbyluB,  1^9(8^  817. 
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Btatement  that  out  of  the  800,000  soldiers  of  Mardonius  only  8000 
survived,  besides  those  who  had  left  the  field  with  Artabazus.* 
Herodotus  calculates  the  Greek  loss  (doubtless  of  hoplites  only) 
with  the  precision  of  a  muster-roll : — ^91  Spartans,  16  T^eans,  and 
52  Athenians  I  f  Ten  days  were  occupied  in  burying  the  dead  and 
dividing  the  s^il,  which  contained  riches  such  as  the  Greeks  had 
never  seen  before.  The  body  of  Mardonius  was  stolen  away  and 
buried, — ^it  was  never  certainly  known  by  whom, — after  Pausanias 
had  indignantly  repelled  a  suggestion  to  retaliate  upon  it  the 
insults  of  Xerxes  to  the  corpse  of  Leonidas.  The  Greek  army 
then  marched  against  Thebes,  to  punish  the  Medizing  leaders,  who 
were  given  up  after  a  siege  of  twenty  days,  and  were  put  to  death 
by  Pausanias.  Plataea,  close  to  which  the  battle  had  been  fought, 
and  whose  citizens  had  deserved  so  well  of  their  country,  was 
invested  with  a  sacred  character.  She  was  finally  released  from 
the  political  ascendancy  which  Thebes  had  so  long  claimed  over 
her,  and  the  inviolability  of  her  territory  was  guaranteed  by  an 
oath,  on  the  condition  of  her  celebrating  the  Feast  of  Liberty  (the 
Elefutherici)  with  games  every  four  years.  To  maintain  the  liberty 
thus  commemorated,  the  allies  ratified  by  another  oath  a  perma- 
nent league  for  the  common  defence  against  Persia.  They  agreed 
to  contribute  fixed  contingents  towards  a  force  of  10,000  hoplites, 
1000  cavalry,  and  100  triremes ;  and  an  annual  meeting  of  depu- 
ties from  each  state  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Plateea.  T\nA 
measure,  as  much  required  in  the  preeent  state  of  things  as  it  was 
patriotic  in  its  principle,  is  ascribed  to  Aristides.  We^hall  soon 
see  how  both  this  sdieme  and  the  inviolability  of  Platsea  were 
destroyed  in  the  fatal  rivalry  of  Athens  and  Lacedaemon. 

The  soil  of  Greece  itself  was  now  free  from  the  invader;  and 
another  triumph  had  been  gained  at  the  same  time  on  the  coast  of 
Asia.  The  Persian  fleet,  after  conveying  Xerxes  and  his  army 
across  the  Hellespont,  wintered  at  Cyme  and  Samos,  and  assembled 
at  the  latter  station,  400  triremes  strong,  in  the  spring  of  b.c.  479. 
The  Greek  squadron  of  110  ships  mustered  at  ^gina,  and  seemed 
bent  on  an  active  campaign.  Envoys  from  Chios,  Samos,  and 
other  Ionian  states,  promised  that  the  colonies  would  revolt  as 
soon  as  the  Grecian  sails  were  seen  upon  their  shores.  But  a  voy- 
age across  the  jEgaean,  where  the  flag  of  Persia  had  so  long  flouted 

•  Herod,  ix.  70. 

f  Plutarch  mokes  the  Greek  loes  1860.  We  have  already  had  oocasioa  to  remark 
npon  the  small  nombers  dain  on  the  Tictorioiis  side  hi  other  battles  of  the  like 
nature. 
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the  akj  unchaUenged,  was  too  much  for  Spartan  caution,  and  the 
Spartan  king  LeotychideB,  who  commanded  the  fleet,  refoaed  to 
advance  beyond  Delos.  At  length  the  hesitation,  which  all  the 
eloqnence  of  the  Samian  envoy  Hegisistratus^  had  failed  to  over- 
come, gave  way  before  the  omen  Buggested  by  his  name,  and  the 
fleet  sailed  for  Samos.  The  Persian  navy  retired,  on  their  approach, 
to  the  promontory  of  Mycal^,  near  Miletus,  to  co-operate  with  the 
army  of  60,000  men  under  Tigranes,  on  which  the  safety  of  Ionia 
depended.  By  dismiflsing  the  Phoenicians,  and  drawing  iheir  other 
stiips  on  shore,  and  joining  their  forces  to  those  of  Tigranes,  they 
virtually  abandoned  the  sea  to  the  Greeks : — such  was  the  terror 
inspired  by  Salamis.  The  Spartan  king,  who  had  needed  firesh 
persuasion  from  the  Ionian  envoys  to  advance  beyond  Samos,  must 
have  been  rejoiced  to  And  that  his  enemies  had  taken  to  the  more 
congenial  element.  As  he  sailed  past  their  army,  which  lined 
the  beach,  he  caused  a  loud-voiced  herald  to  invite  the  lonians 
to  revolt,  hoping  at  least  to  bring  them  into  suspicion  with  the 
Persians.  The  late  events  made  the  manoeuvre  more  successfiil 
than  when  it  had  been  practised  by  Themistocles  at  Euboea.  The 
Samians  in  the  Persian  force  were  disarmed,  and  the  Miledans 
were  sent  to  guard  the  mountain  roads  over  Mount  Mycal6  in  the 
rear.  The  Greeks  disembarked,  and  prepared  for  an  attack  in  the 
afternoon. 

Then  happened  one  of  those  marvellous  coinddenoes,  at  the 
explanation  of  which  we  can  only  guess,  while  their  truth  is  chiefly 
discredited  by  the  haste  with  which  theories  are  built  upon  them. 
The  day  was  the  fourth  of  Boedromion  (nearly  corresponding  to 
ou^  September),  the  same  month  in  which  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
and  probably  that  of  Salamis,  had  been  gained.  The  remembrance 
of  those  victories,  in  itself  of  such  cheering  omen,  was  saddened 
by  the  thought  of  the  peril  of  their  countrymen  from  the  army  of 
Mardonius.  It  may  have  been  that  confidence  in  their  brethren 
at  home  raised  hopes  which  their  own  excitement  ripened  into 
certainty;  but,  at  the  moment  when  they  were  advancing  to 
the  battle,  a  rumour  flew  through  the  host  from  one  end  to  the 
other  that  the  Greeks  had  fought  and  conquered  the  army  of 
Mardonius  in  Boeotia ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  herald's  wand  wss 
seen  lying  on  the  beach — ^the  sign  that  the  message  had  been 
miraculously  waflied  across  the  western  wavcf    It  was  afterwards 

*  That  is,  LndtT  of  Hu  Army, 

f  Herod,  ix.  100.     Mr.  Grote  caEs  the  mesBnge  '*a  divine  Fhem^"— whai  the  «»• 
dents  beliered  to  be  "  a  divfaie  Toioe,  or  vocal  goddess,  generallj  considered  as  infons^ 
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found  that  both  battles  were  fought  near  a  temple  of  Demeter,  a 
goddess  whose  mystic  relation  to  her  votaries  was  specially  con- 
grnons  with  such  an  inspiration.  Let  the  source  of  the  impulse 
have  been  what  it  might,  its  effect  was  instantaneous  and 
decisive.  All  fear  vanished;  they  rushed  into  the  fight  at  a 
quickened  pace,  and  with  the  feeling  that,  as  their  brethren  had 
freed  Greece,  they  had  to  win  the  prize  of  the  Hellespont  and  the 
islands.* 

The  battle  that  ensued  bore  some  resemblance  to  that  of  Platsea, 
but  the  parts  of  the  Athenians  and  Lacedsemonians  were  inter- 
changed. The  former,  mardiing  along  the  beach,  came  into  the 
presence  of  the  enemy  long  before  the  latter,  who  had  to  pass  over 
hills  and  along  a  difficult  ravine.  The  Persian  archers,  ensconced, 
as  at  Platsea,  behind  a  breastwork  formed  of  their  wicker  shields, 
long  maintained  an  equal  combat ;  till  the  Athenians,  eager  to  win 
the  field  before  the  Lacedaemonians  came  up,  cheered  each  other 
on  with  shouts,  and  burst  through  the  fence  of  bucklers.  It  was 
only  after  a  further  long  and  brave  resistance  that  the  Persians 
fell  back  into  their  entrenched  camp,  the  Athenians  entering  it 
with  them,  supported  by  the  Corinthians,  Sicyonians,  and  Trseze- 
nians.  Even  then,  though  abandoned  by  the  other  Asiatics,  the 
native  Persians  made  a  last  stand  against  the  superior  arms  and 
discipline  which  had  now  so  often  prevailed  in  fighting  hand  to 
hand.  Collecting  in  small  groups  behind  their  trench,  they  met 
each  body  of  the  Greeks  as  they  came  up  to  storm  it.  Both  the 
commanders  of  the  land  forces  fell  in  this  combat ;  but  we  may 
probably  infer  the  demoralization  of  the  fleet  from  the  statement 
that  both  the  admirals  fled.  Among  the  Greeks,  the  chief  loss 
was  suffered  by  the  Sicyonians,  whose  general  Perilaus  was  slain. 

log  a  crowd  of  persons  at  once,  or  moTing  them  all  by  one  and  the  same  unanimous 
feding,  the  Vox  Dti  passhig  into  the  Vox  PopuH.  There  was  an  altar  to  Fhem^  at 
Athena.  ....  The  descriptions  of  Fama  by  Ylrgil  and  Ovid  are  more  diflhse  and  over- 
ohaiged,  dqMuihig  from  the  sunpUcity  of  the  Greek  oonception.*'  He  iUustratea  this 
phenomenon — "the  common  Bnaoeptlbilities,  common  inspiration,  and  common  spon- 
taneons  impulse  of  a  multitude,  effacing  for  the  time  each  man^s  separate  individuality  "— 
by  Michelet^s  description  of  the  Impulse  which  led  to  the  capture  of  the  Bastile  on  the 
Hth  of  July,  1789.  (Qtote,  mttcry  of  Oreeeey  vol  v.,  pp.  260,  262.)  The  rationalidng 
giplanation  of  IHodoraSi  that  the  regoti  was  droolated  by  the  generals,  assumes  a  posi- 
tive fjACt^  of  which  we  have  no  evidenoe.  Herodotus,  by-the4)ye,  does  not  make  the 
rumour  so  specific  as  writers  who  repeat  it  on  his  authority : — nothing  is  said  of  the  vic- 
tory haiong  been  gained  at  FlatflBa  or  on  that  veiy  day.  He  adds  that  this  exact  cohici- 
dence  became  known  by  subsequent  enquiry. 

*  Herod,  iz.  101.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  he  does  not  name  Ionia.  Whatever  the 
Greeks  may  have  hoped  at  the  time,  he  knew — ^writing  after  the  event— that  the  Persian 
hold  upon  Ionia  was  not  to  be  so  easily  unloosed. 
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It  was  not  till  the  arrival  of  the  LacedflBmoniaiis  that  the  victory 
was  decided.  The  rout  was  rendered  irremediable  by  the  defection 
of  the  lonians.  The  disarmed  Samians  in  the  Persian  camp  did 
all  they  could  to  help  the  Greeks;  and  the  Milesians  used  their 
knowledge  of  the  mountain  paths  to  guide  whole  bands  of  fugi- 
tives into  the  way  of  their  pursuers,  and  set  upon  them  themselves. 
The  Greeks  completed  their  victory  by  burning  the  Persian  fleet, 
which  had  been  drawn  up  on  shore  at  Mycal6 ;  and  the  remnants 
of  the  Persian  army  retired  to  Sardis,  to  complete  the  mortification 
of  Xerxes,  who  had  remained  there  since  his  retreat  from  Europe. 
His  military  resources  were  for  the  time  exhausted ;  and  the  battle 
of  Mycal6  liberated  the  islands,  and  placed  Ionia  a  second  time  in 
the  attitude  of  revolt. 

And  now  arose  the  question — ^How  were  the  lonians  to  be 
defended }  or,  Were  they  to  be  defended  at  all  ? — ^for  the  selfish 
caution  of  the  Peloponnesians  did  not  scruple  to  hesitate  at  the 
latter  alternative.  The  great  islands  of  Lesbos,  Chios,  and  Samos, 
which  were  well  able  to  protect  themselves,  now  that  the  Persian 
fleet  was  destroyed,  were  received  at  once  into  the  confederacy; 
but  the  Lacedsemonians  could  see  no  better  course  for  the  lonians 
of  the  continent  than  a  wholesale  deportation.  They  proposed  to 
give  them  the  sea-port  towns  of  those  Greeks  who  had  sided  with 
the  Persians.  The  Athenians  refused  to  listen  to  a  plan  so  dero- 
gatory to  the  importance  of  their  city  as  the  metropolis  of  the 
Ionian  colonies.  The  argument  was  admitted  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians ;  but  they  left  all  the  responsibility  with  the  Athenians, 
who  thus  gained  an  important  step  towards  maritvne  ascendancy 
and  the  leadership  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks.  These  debates  took 
place  while  the  fleet  were  at  the  rendezvous  of  Samos.  Thence 
the  allies  sailed  to  the  Hellespont,  not  being  yet  aware  that  the 
bridges  were  destroyed.  On  finding  that  Xerxes  had  recrossed 
the  strait  ten  months  before,  the  Pelopoimesians  returned  home, 
while  the  Athenians  under  Xanthippus  remained  to  expel  the 
Persians  from  the  Chersonese ;  an  operation  which  was  completed 
by  the  capture  of  Sestos,  the  chief  Persian  garrison ;  and  then  the 
fleet  returned  to  Athens.  •  This  victory  rendered  certain  the  liber- 
ation of  Thrace  and  Macedonia.  The  History  of  Herodotus  con- 
cludes with  the  taking  of  Sestos  (b.c.  478). 

The  last  events  of  this  campaign  could  not  fail  to  cast  the  doud 
of  mutual  jealousy  over  the  glories  won  by  the  united  arms  of 
Greece.  Athens  now  stood  forth  as  the  leader  of  the  Ionian  race 
and  the  guardian  of  Hellenic  interests  on  the  sea.    During  the 
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very  time  when  the  Athenians  had  been  without  a  country,  their 
military  organization  had  been  perfected ;  and  their  character  had 
been  established  as  the  first  of  the  Greeks,  both  in  patriotic  reso- 
lution and  effective  counsels.  This  position  was  sure  to  rouse  that 
Spartan  jealousy,  which  the  extremest  peril  of  the  common  cause 
had  scarcely  checked.  Athens  had  many  other  jealous  rivals, 
and  especially  the  ^ginetans  and  Corinthians.  "No  sooner  did  the 
people  begin  to  rebuild  their  ruined  city,  than  all  these  feelings 
burst  forth ;  and  the  notable  project  was  started  by  Sparta,  that 
Athens,  in  common  with  all  the  cities  of  Northern  Oreece,  should 
be  left  unfortified,  and  that  the  common  defence  should  hencrforth 
be  concentrated  at  the  Isthmus.  It  is  by  no  means  our  intention 
to  treat  the  internal  politics  of  the  Greek  states  on  the  scale 
which  we  have  thought  suitable  to  those  wars  of  fireedom  which 
formed  the  chief  crisis  of  ancient  history.  It  is  for  the  historian 
of  Greece  to  recount  the  oft-told  story  of  the  firmness  of  Themis- 
todes,  and  his  daring  craft  in  amusing  the  Spartans  with  excuses 
for  delay,  while  men,  women,  and  children  laboured  at  the  for- 
tifications ;  so  that  the  work  was  done,  and  an  open  rupture  with 
Sparta  avoided.  Nor  can  we  stay  to  describe  his  vast  plans,  which 
it  was  reserved  for  Pericles  to  complete,  for  the  fortification  of 
the  ports  of  Peirsdus  and  Munychia,  in  addition  to  Phalerum,  to 
which  was  afterwards  added  their  connection  with  Athens  by 
means  of  the  "  Long  Walls."  The  object  of  these  works  was  to 
combine  Athens  and  her  ports  into  one  vast  fortified  enclosure, 
within  which  the  population  of  Attica  might  find  reftige  firom  an 
invader,  while  the  sea  remained  open  to  their  fleets.  This  plan 
was  the  key  to  all  the  future  policy  of  Athens  as  a  maritime  state. 
We  shall  soon  see  how  it  was  carried  out  by  PWicles  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War ;  and  how  a  more  ambitions  policy  led  to  the 
downfall  of  the  state. 

At  present,  however,  we  have  to  follow  the  war  with  Persia  to 
its  final  issue.  An  expedition  was  fitted  out  under  the  Spartan 
king  Pausanias  to  prosecute  the  war  on  the  shores  of  Asia.  It 
was  composed  of  twenty  Peloponnesian  ships,  and  thirty  Athenian, 
under  Aristides  and  Cimon,  besides  others  from  Ionia  and  the 
islands  (b.o.  478).  After  liberating  most  of  the  cities  of  Cyprus, 
they  took  Byzantium  from  the  Persians,  and  so  cleared  the 
passage  to  the  Euxine,  the  quarter  from  which  Greece  obtained 
her  chief  supplies  of  foreign  com.  It  was  here  that  Pausanias 
began  the  treasonable  correspondence  with  Xerxes,  which  is  so 
graphically  related  by  Thucydides.    His  proposals  to  marry  the 
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daughter  of  the  king,  and  to  bring  all  Oreeoe  under  his  sway,, 
were  eagerly  responded  to ;  and  the  promise  of  support  from 
Xerxes  converted  an  arrogance  already  scarcely  tolerable  into  the 
open  and  outrageous  license  of  an  oriental  ruler.  Pausanias  even 
adopted  the  Persian. dress,  and  surrounded  himself  with  Median 
and  Egyptian  body-guards.  He  was  recalled  to  Sparta,  and 
placed  on  his  trial.  .  Though  he  was  acquitted  on  the  chai^ges  of 
wrongs  committed  against  individuals,  and  though  his  correspond 
ence  with  Xerxes  was  as  yet  undiscovered,  the  prestmoLptive  prooft 
of  "  Medism  "  were  so  strong,  that  he  was  not  permitted  to  re- 
sume his  command.  How  he  carried  on  his  intrigues  in  his 
private  capacity ;  how,  when  his  treason  was  at  last  detected,  he 
attempted  to  raise  the  Helots  in  rebellion ;  and  how  he  perished 
by  famine,  blockaded  in  the  temple  of  "  Athena  of  the  Brazen 
House,"  in  which  he  had  taken  sanctuary,  his  own  mother  laying 
the  first  stone  against  the  gate, — ^all  this  we  must  leave  to  the 
historians  of  Greece.*  Our  present  concern  is  with  the  moment- 
ous result  of  his  treason  upon  the  Hellenic  confederacy. 

We  have  seen  how  folly  the  leadership  of  Sparta  was  recog- 
nised in  the  late  combined  efforts  of  the  Greeks,  and  with  what 
patriotic  forbearance  Athens  herself  had  submitted  to  it.  But  a 
feeling  seems  long  to  have  been  growing  among  the  allies,  that  the 
power  of  the  Athenian  navy  and  the  maritime  character  of  her  peo- 
ple gave  her  a  right  to  the  leadership  at  sea.  Her  unparalleled 
services  during  the  late  conflict  might  well  cast  the  traditional 
claims  of  Sparta  into  the  shade,  especially  with  the  lonians  and 
islanders  who  formed  a  large  proportion  of  the  fleet  on  the  coast 
of  Asia.  In  that  fleet  Athens  was  represented  by  leaders  as  wise 
and  conciliating  as  Pausanias  was  rash  and  overbearing ;  and,  on 
his  departure  with  the  Spartan  squadron,  the  allies  placed  the 
command  in  the  hands  of  Cimon  and  Aristides.  When  Dorcis 
came  out  as  the  successor  of  Pausanias,  he  found  that,  in  the 
fleet  which  was  the  only  force  that  the  Greeks  had  now  on  foot 
in  common,  the  supremacy  had  been  transferred  to  the  Athenians ; 
and  he  could  only  return  to  inform  the  Spartans  of  the  loss  th^ 
had  sustained. 

This  great  change  had  been  rendered  inevitable  by  the  &tal 
incapacity  of  Sparta  to  follow  out  a  comprehensive  policy,  which 

*  Another  memorable  example  of  the  prevuling  tendency  of  Greek  leaders  to  be  e(l^ 
rupted  by  prosperity  was  fumiflhed  about  the  same  time  by  the  other  Spartan  king,  Lec^ 
tychides,  the  victor  at  Mycal^  Bent  against  the  Medizers  of  Thessaly,  he  was  detected 
in  taking  bribes,  condemned  to  exile,  and  his  house  razed  to  the  grovnd. 
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Bhould  have  embraced  the  whole  Hellenic  race.  It  put  an  end  to 
all  hopes  of  PanheUenic  nnion.  For,  though  Athens  was  distin- 
gniahed  by  the  qualities  which  Sparta  wanted,  the  latter,  and  the 
Peloponnesian  states  in  general,  were  sure  not  to  submit  to  the 
leadership  of  the  former.  Henceforth,  Hellas  was  divided  into 
two  great  parties,  distinguished  both  by  race  and  military  habits — 
the  Dorians,  and  the  land  states  in  general,  adhering  to  Sparta ; 
the  lonians  and  the  maritime  states  transferring  their  sympathies 
to  Athens.  The  immediate  result  was  to  place  in  the  hands  of 
the  latter  the  whole  direction  of  the  allied  fleet,  from  which  the 
Peloponnesians  had  in  fact  seceded,  and  the  prosecution  of  the 
"^ar  with  Persia ;  and  it  was  fortunate  that  the  command  lay  in 
the  hands  of  Aristides.  His  inflexible  fairness  organized  the 
maritime  states  into  the  famous  Confederacy  of  Delos.  This 
island,  lying  conveniently  in  the  midst  of  the  JSgsean,  and  of  old 
the  chief  political,  and  religious  centre  of  the  Ionian  race,*  was 
chosen  for  the  common  treasury  and  place  of  meeting.  Each 
state  was  bound  to.  contribute  its  quota  in  ships  or  money  or  both, 
for  the  general  defence,  and  especially  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
with  Persia.  To  Athens  was  committed  the  work  of  assessment, 
subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the  synod ;  and  it  was  in  this  task 
that  the  probity  of  Aristides  was  as  invaluable  as  the  shifty  policy 
of  Themistocles  would  have  been  ruinous.  It  was  the  singular 
good  fortune  of  Athens  that  each  of  these  statesmen  was  called,  at 
this  crisis,  to  do  the  work  suited  to  his  genius.  The  assessment  of 
Aristides  was  not  only  cheerfully  accepted  at  the  time,  but  was 
appealed  to  as  just  and  moderate  after  the  leadership  of  Athens  had 
passed  into  a  tyrannical  supremacy.  Of  its  details  we  only  know 
that  the  aggr^ate  amount  in  money,  besides  ships,  was  460  talents 
(about  106,000/.).  The  magnitude  of  the  amount  proves  the  wide 
extent  of  the  confederacy.  The  common  treasury  at  Delos  was 
managed  by  a  board  appointed  by  the  Athenians,  and  called  the 
SeUenotamicBy  that  is,  stewards  for  the  Greeks. 

It  is  of  the  first  importance  to  distinguish  between  the  voluntary 
confederacy  of  Delos,  with  Athens  as  its  responsible  head,  and  the 
maritime  empire  afterwards  built  upon  its  ruins.  "  Thucydides," 
says  Mr.  Grote,  ^' makes  us  clearly  understand  the  difference 
between  presiding  Athens,  with  her  autonomous  and  regularly 
assembled  allies  in  b.o.  476,  and  imperial  Athens  with  her  subject 
allies  in  b.c.  432 :  the  Greek  word  equivalent  to  aUy  left  either  of 
these  epithets  to  be  understood  by  an  ambiguity  exceedingly  con- 

*  TUs  is  the  positiofii  which  Delos  holds  hi  Homer. 
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yenient  to  the  powerful  states."  *  In  its  original  form,  the  league 
was  a  spontaneous  movement  for  mutual  help  and  strength,  bb 
well  as  for  defence  against  the  danger  which  was  still  by  no  means 
to  be  despised.  For  Persia  not  only  threatened  the  islands  from 
her  Asiatic  coast,  and  still  held  several  important  positions  in 
Thrace,  but  the  Medizing  party  was  strong  in  the  heart  of  Greece : 
and  how  suddenly  it  might  become  formidable  was  proved  by  the 
cases  of  Fausanias  and  Themistocles. 

While  the  confederates  of  Delos  were  energetically  prosecuting 
the  maritime  war  with  Persia,  events  of  the  deepest  interest  were 
taking  place  at  Athens.  It  belongs  to  more  special  histories  to 
trace  in  detail  the  rapid  development  of  democracy  which  resulted 
from  the  ascendancy  of  "  the  maritime  multitude,  authors  of  the 
victory  of  Salamis."  f  We  have  to  glance  at  the  fortunes  of  the 
men  who  had  led  them  on  to  the  victory,  and  at  the  rise  of  a 
new  generation  of  statesmen  to  fill  their  places.  The  positions  of 
Aristides  and  •  Themistocles  were  entirely  changed.  We  hear  of 
no  renewal  of  their  rivalry.  Aristides  may  be  said  almost  to  have 
been  placed  above  rivalry  by  his  public  services  and  his  tried 
integrity.  His  simple  patriotism  received  a  fresh  illustration  frt>m 
his  acceptance  of  the  new  order  of  things  in  the  state ;  and  in  the 
administrator  of  the  confederacy  of  Delos  we  scarcely  recognise 
the  opponent  of  the  naval  policy  of  Themistocles.  But  Themis- 
tocles found  a  more  violent  opponent  in  Gmon,  the  son  of 
Miltiades,  who  now  appeared  as  the  head  of  the  party  of  the  old 
nobles.:|:  But  it  was  his  own  conduct  that  most  shook  his  influence 
in  the  state.  Like  Pausanias,  his  head  was  turned  by  success, 
and  he  disgusted  Lis  fellow-citizens  by  personal  ostentation,  and 
perpetual  boasts  of  his  services.  But  this  was  not  all.  As  the 
commander  of  a  squadron  sent  to  arrange  the  affairs  of  the  islands^ 
he  was  accused  of  the  grossest  corruption  and  partiality  in  expel- 
ling or  restoring  citizens  charged  with  Medism,  and  even  with 
putting  some  to  death  at  his  arbitrary  pleasure.  While  his 
conduct  tended  to  bring  the  leadership  of  Athens  into  odium  with 
the  allies,  it  raised  up  for  himself  a  host  of  enemies;  and  the 

»  Grote,  Bisloiy  of  Oreeoe^  toL  v^  p.  855. 

f  Ari8totiWi(.T.  8,g5. 

X  This  is  commonly  called  the  aristocratic  party ;  bat  the  term  is  calculated  to 
mislead.  Democratic  institutions  were  now  too  firmly  established  at  Athens  to  allov 
of  any  qaeetion,  for  the  present  at  least,  about  the  restoration  of  aristocratic  gOTetn- 
ment'  In  fact,  the  relations  of  parties  at  Athens  are  not  to  be  miderstood  by  i^^ying 
to  them  general  political  names — much  less  by  viewing  them,  as  some  do,  in  the  light 
of  our  own  party  dlTisions— but  by  studying  tiie  actual  course  of  their  policy. 
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hatred  he  had  incurred  with  the  Lacedflemoniana  by  outwitting 
them  in  the  fortification  of  Athens  was  inflamed  by  a  suspicion 
that  he  was  implicated  in  the  treason  of  Pausanias.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  at  the  instigation  of  Sparta  that  his  rivals  brought 
against  him  the  charge  of  Medism,  on  which  he  was  acquitted; 
but  not  long  afterwards  a  vote  of  ostracism  banished  him  from 
Athens,  and  he  retired  to  Argos  (B.a  471).  The  known  leaning 
of  this  city  towards  Persia  would  make  it  a  favourable  spot  for  any 
Medizing  intrigues  that  Themistocles  might  be  disposed  to  carry 
on ;  and  he  was  not  the  man  to  shrink  from  such  a  mode  of  pro- 
viding for  his  own  safety,  and  recovering  elsewhere  the  importance 
he  had  lost  at  home.  The  extent  of  his  guilt  is  a  point  still 
involved  in  obscurity;  but  the  proceedings  against  Pausanias 
brought  out  evidence  so  strongly  affecting  Themistocles,  that  the 
Lacedsemonians  proposed  to  the  Athenians  that  he  should  be  put 
on  his  trial  before  tiie  congress  of  the  allies  at  Sparta.  Envoys 
from  the  two  states  were  sent  to  apprehend  him;  but,  before  they 
reached  Argos,  he  fled  to  Corcyra,  and  thence  to  the  opposite 
mainland  of  Epirus.  All  know  the  romantic  stories  of  his  sitting 
as  a  suppliant  on  the  hearth  of  his  old  enemy,  T^iTig  Admetus,  who 
reftised  to  give  him  up  to  the  envoys,  and  sped  him  on  his  way  to 
Persia ;  and  of  his  safe  passage  by  the  Athenian  fleet  besieging 
Naxos,  through  his  presence  of  mind  in  dealing  with  the  captain 
of  the  vessel  that  carried  him.  Landing  at  Ephesus,  he  was  con- 
ducted to  Susa,  where  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  now  reigned. 
To  that  king  he  addressed  a  letter,  rather  in  the  tone  of  a  high 
ambassador,  or  a  royal  visitor,  than  of  a  suppliant : — "  I,  Themis- 
tocles, am  come  to  thee,  having  done  to  thy  house  more  mischief 
than  any  other  Greek,  as  long  as  I  was  compelled  in  my  own 
defence  to  resist  the  attack  of  thy  father ;  but  having  also  done 
him  yet  greater  good,  when  I  could  do  so  with  safety  to  myself, 
and  when  his  retreat  was  endangered.*  Beward  is  yet  owing  to 
me  for  my  past  service ;  moreover,  I  am  now  here,  chased  away 
by  the  Greeks  in  consequence  of  my  attachment  to  thee,  but  able 
still  to  serve  thee  with  great  effect.  I  wish  to  wait  a  year,  and 
then  to  come  before  thee  in  person,  to  explain  my  views. "  The 
delay  was  granted,  and  Themistocles  used  the  interval  so  well  as 
to  be  able  to  play  the  courtier  after  the  Persian  fashion,  and  to 
converse  with  the  king  in  the  Persian  tongue,  amusing  him  with 
fresh  schemes  for  the  subjugation  of , Greece.  He  was  rewarded 
with  a  Persian  wife  and  a  princely  residence  at  Magnesia  in  Ionia, 

•See  pp.  424, 481. 
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where  his  wants  were  provided  for  after  the  Ashion  of  the  Persiaii 
kings.  Magnesia  with  its  territory,  the  revenues  of  which  amount- 
ed to  fifty  talents  (about  12,0002.),  was  assigned  to  him  for  bread ; 
Mjns  for  condiments ;  and  Lampsacns  on  the  Hellespont  for  wine. 
His  family  came  out  to  join  him;  and  he  was  content  to  enjoy 
these  splendid  rewards  of  his  treason,  without  an  attempt  to 
perform  his  promises  to  the  king.  That  he  died  by  his  own  hand 
when  he  found  himselt*  unable  to  *  fulfil  those  promises,  is  the 
addition  of  later  writers  to  a  story  which  needs  no  such  embel- 
lishment to  point  its  moral.  A  philosopher  like  Plutarch  could 
hardly  dismiss  such  a  man  without  some  signal  retribution.  £nt 
there  are  characters  too  selfish  to  feel,  or  at  least  too  self-con- 
tained to  display  remorse;  and  the  worldly  success  of  such  men  is 
a  problem  not  to  be  solved  by  altering  the  facts  of  history  and  of 
human  nature.  "  Verily  they  have  their  reward."  The  unimpeach- 
able testimony  of  Thucydides  assures  us  that  Themistocles  died 
of  natural  illness  in  his  sixty-fifth  year.  A  splendid  tomb  was 
erected  to  him  at  Magnesia;  but  a  report  prevailed  in  later  timed, 
that  his  family  had,  at  his  express  desire,  transported  his  bones  to 
Attica,  and  buried  them  privately  in  the  ground  where  no  traitor 
was  allowed  to  rest.  Aristides  had  already  died  a  few  years  after 
the  ostracism  of  Themistocles,  and  was  honoured  with  a  public 
ftineral  and  a  tomb  at  Phalerum.  The  stories  of  his  poverty  may 
be  exaggerated;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  man  who  made  the 
assessment  of  Delos  added  nothing  to  his  own  fortune,  while  his 
rival,  who  is  said  to  have  begun  Ufe  with  only  three  talents,  left 
behind  him  at  Athens  100  talents,  besides  what  he  carried  with 
him  in  his  flight.  This  contrast  is  almost  sufficient  of  itself  to 
stamp  the  characters  of  the  men. 

The  party  leaders  who  succeeded  them  were  Cimon,  the  son  of 
Miltiades,  and  Pericles,  the  son  of  Xanthippus.  The  political 
rivalry  of  these  statesmen  was  inflamed  by  hereditary  personal 
opposition ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  Xanthippus  had  been  the  accuser 
of  Miltiades ;  and,  besides,  Pericles  belonged,  on  his  mother's  side, 
to  the  family  of  the  AlcmseonidsB.  The  remarkable  contrast 
between  their  personal  characters  cannot  be  better  drawn  than  in 
the  words  of  Mr.  Grote: — "  In  taste,  in  talent,  and  in  character, 
Cimon  was  the  very  opposite  of  Pericles — a  brave  and  eflBcient 
commander,  a  lavish  distributor,  a  man  of  convivial  and  amorous 
habits,  but  incapable  of  sustained  attention  to  business,  untaught 
in  music  and  letters,  and  endued  with  Laconian  aversion  to  rhetoric 
and  philosophy;  while  the  ascendancy  of  Pericles  was  founded  on 
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his  admirable  combination  of  civil  qualities — ^probity,  firmneBS, 
diligence,  judgment,  eloquence,  and  power  of  guiding  partisans. 
As  a  military  commander,  though  no  way  deficient  in  personal 
courage,  he  rarely  courted  distinction,  and  was  principally  famous 
for  his  care  of  the  lives  of  the  citizens,  discountenancing  all  rash 
or  distant  enterprises :  his  private  habits  were  sober  and  recluse 
— ^his  chief  conversation  was  with  Anaxagoras,  Protagoras,  Zeno, 
the  musician  Damon,  and  other  philosophers — ^while  the  tenderest 
domestic  attachment  bound  him  to  the  engaging  and  cultivated 
Aspasia."  *  Such  were  the  two  men  who  now  headed  what — ^for 
want  of  a  more  exact  definition— are  called  the  oligarchical  and 
democratic  parties  in  the  Athenian  state.  In  foreign  politics, 
Cimon  was  a  staunch  advocate  of  the  alliance  with  Sparta,  with 
which  city  he  had  intimate  personal  relations ;  and  the  extent 
to  which  he  sometimes  permitted  his  "Laconism"  to  infiuence 
his  Athenian  policy, — ^not  corruptly,  but  from  a  coiacidence  of 
personal  bias  with  political  conviction, — ^was  as  marked  as  the 
similar  leanings  of  some  of  our  own' statesmen  to  continental 
powers.  Gmon  was  considerably  older  than  Pericles.  We  have 
seen  the  former  acting  in  opposition  to  Themistocles  soon  after  the 
second  Persian  war :  it  was  not  till  after  the  ostracism  of  that 
statesman  that  Pericles  began  his  long  public  life  of  forty  years 
(b.  c.  469—429). 

The  brilliant  administration  of  Pericles  belongs  to  the  following 
period  of  Grecian  history :  at  present  we  have  to  trace  the  sequel 
of  the  liberation  of  Greece  by  Athens  and  the  Delian  confederates, 
under  the  leadership  of  Cimon.  The  ten  years  from  b.c.  476  to 
B.a  466  must  have  been  a  period  of  constant  warfare ;  but  we 
have  very  few  details  of  the  operations  by  which  the  Persians  were 
dislodged  from  the  posts  they  still  occupied  in  Thrace  and  else- 
where. Among  these  was  the  capture  of  Eion,  on  the  Strymon 
(just  above  the  site  afterwards  occupied  by  the  celebrated  city  of 
Amphipolis),  where  the  Persian  governor  destroyed  himself,  with 
his  family  and  property,  rather  than  surrender.  At  length  a  great 
expedition  was  sent  to  the  south-western  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  con- 
sisting of  200  Athenian  triremes,  and  100  from  the  other  allies, 
under  the  command  of  Cimon  (b.c.  466).  While  he  was  occupied 
in  expelling  the  Persian  garrisons  from  the  chief  cities  of  Caria 
and  Lycia,  the  satraps  collected  a  fleet  and  army  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Eurymedon  in  Pamphylia.  On  one  and  the  same  day, 
Cimon  attacked  and  dispersed  their  fleet  of  200  ships,  and  then, 
•  Grote,  Hidwy  of  Greece,  toI.  v.,  pp.  488-9. 
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landing  his  hoplites,  ronted  the  Persian  army  on  the  shore.  Then, 
sailing  to  C jpros,  he  destroyed  a  squadron  of  eighty  Phoenidan 
ships,  which  were  on  their  way  to  reinforce  the  fleet  at  the  Eury- 
medon.  This  double  victory,  which  rewarded  the  allies  with  an 
immense  spoil^  was  justly  regarded  as  crowning  the  work  h^nn 
at  Salamis  and  Platsea.  The  Persian  no  longer  veptured  west- 
ward beyond  the  bay  of  Pamphylia,  and  the  freedom  of  Greece  and 
the  islands  was  confirmed.  But  those  dissensions  had  alreadj 
begun  among  the  allies,  which  were  soon  to  convert  the  confed- 
eracy into  the  maritime  dominion  of  Athens,  and  which  occupied 
the  energies  that  might  have  been  devoted  to  the  liberation  of 
the  Asiatic  colonies.  The  Athenians,  however,  did  not  renounce 
the  idea  of  an  a^ressive  war,  to  exact  vengeance  from  their  great 
enemy ;  and  six  years  later  they  seized  the  opportunity  offered  by 
the  revolt  of  Inarus  in  Egypt*  (b.c.  460).  The  first  success  of  their 
expedition  sent  to  his  aid  was  overshadowed  by  a  terrible  reverse 
after  a  war  of  six  years,  involving  the  utter  destruction  not  only 
of  the  original  armament,  but  of  a  reinforcement  of  fifty  ships, 
which  entered  the  Nile  not  knowing  that  the  Persians  were 
masters  of  the  cotmtry  (b.c.  455).  But  not  even  then  did  the 
Athenians  give  up  a  hope  of  at  once  obtaining  a  footing  in 
Egypt,  and  damaging  the  empire  at  its  most  vulnerable  point 
After  another  six  years,  a  great  expedition  of  200  ships  was  sent 
out  under  Oimon,  with  the  double  object  of  attacking  Cyprus  and 
of  assiflting  Amyrtseus,  who  still  hel^  out  in  the  marshes  of  the 
Delta  (b.o.  449).  Detaching  sixty  ships  to  Egypt,  the  rest  of  the 
armament  laid  si^e  to  Citium,  in  Cyprus ;  and  before  this  place 
Cimon  died*  His  successor,  Anaxicrates,  encountered  the  Phoe- 
nician and  Cilician  fleet  near  the  Cyprian  town  of  Salamis,  and 
repeated  the  exploit  of  the  Eurymedon  in  a  double  victory  by  sea 
and  land.  This  was  the  last  action  in  the  series  of  wars  which 
had  occupied  full  fifty  years  from  the  outbreak  of  the  Ionian 
revolt.  Though  the  transaction  is  involved  in  some  obscurity, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  a  formal  convention  was  concluded 
at  Susa  by  the  Athenian  envoy  Callias,  under  which  a  boundary 
line  was  drawn  between  Persia  on  the  one  side,  and  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  and  the  maritime  empire  of  the 
allies  ofi  the  other.  Artaxerxes  bound  himself  to  leave  the  mari- 
time colonies  of  Western  Asia  fi*ee,  untaxed,  and  immolested, 
and  not  to  send  troops  within  a  certain  prescribed  distance  of 
their  coast ;  nor  to  send  ships  of  war  to  the  west  of  the  Cheli- 

*  Compare  chap,  m,  p.  189. 
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donian  islands  on  the  sonthenx  coast,  or  of  the  Cyanean  rocks  at 
the  month  of  the  Thracian  Bosporus.  The  Athenians,  on  their 
part,  agreed  to  abstain  from  all  further  attacks  on  Egypt  and 
Cyprus.  In  its  most  important  article,  the  convention  proved 
before  long  to  be  a  dead  letter.  The  states  of  Greece,  which  had 
already  begun  to  turn  their  arms  against  each  other,  were  so  far 
from  maintiftining  the  independence  of  Ionia,  that  they  sought 
Persian  aid  and  submitted  to  Persian  arbitration  in  their  own  in- 
ternal conflicts.  The  brilliant  campaigns  of  Agesilaiis  (b.o.  396 — 
394),  which  promised  to  carry  the  Greek  arms  into  the  heart  of 
Persia,  were  frustrated  by  a  league  which  the  great  king  formed 
against  Sparta  in  Greece  itself;  and  the  shameM  peace  of  Antal- 
cidas  definitively  gave  up  all  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia,  as  well  as 
Cyprus  (b.0.  887).  But  just  twenty  years  later,  and  a  hundred 
years  after  the  battles  of  the  Eurymedon  (b.c.  366),  the  conqueror 
was  bom,  whose  vast  ambition  renewed  the  aggressive  war,  and 
avenged  the  invasion  begun  by  the  first  Darius  in  the  overthrow 
of  the  last 
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FROM  THE  CONFEDERACY  OF  DEL08  TO  THE  END  OF  THE 
THEBAN  SUPREMACY.  B.C.  477  TO  B.C.  860. 


'*  *T  were  long  to  tell,  and  sad  to  trace, 
Each  step  from  splendour  to  disgrace ; 
Enough — ^no  fordgn  foe  oonld  quell 
Thy  soul,  till  from  itself  it  fell ; 
Yes  I  self-abasement  paved  the  way 
To  villain-bondB  and  despot  sway.** — Btbok. 


WtATE  OF  GRiaCI  ArTKB  THS  PBRSIAIT  WAB8 — BISB  OF  THB  MARITIVE  EMPIRX  OF  ATEWSS 
— ^BBYOLTS  OF  NAXOS  AND  THA808 — AFFAIB8  OF  TUB  COKTUIBNT— DBCUKB  OF  BFARTAJI 
A8CBNDAKCT— BBVOLT  OF  THB  HELOTS*.  THIRD  MBS8BNIAK  WAB— ATHBXIAK  POLITICS— 
OSTRAQSM  OF  CIMOK — ADYAKCB  OF  DBMOCRACT — WARS  WITH  THB  DORIAH  STATU— 
THB  FIVB  TBARS'  TBUCB — ^RBW  WARS — ^BATTLB  OF  COROVBA— MBGARA  AXD  EUBCBA— 
LACEDJmONIAN  IMTASIOX  OF  ATTICA — THIRTT  TBARS'  TRUCB — ^ASCBNDANCT  OF  PBRI- 
CLBS— BBILLIANT  EPOCH  OF  ATHBN8— ^PLBKDOUR  OF  ART  AND  LITBRATURB — CAC8» 
AND  OUTBREAK  OF  THB  PBLOPONNBSIAN  WAR— ITS  FIRST  'PERIOD,  TO  THB  FIITT 
tears'  TRUCB  OF  NICIAS — ^nrVASIOKS  OF  ATTICA — PLAGUE  AT  ATHENS — ^NATAL  8CC- 
CBS8E9 — ^REVOLTS  OF  ALLIES — ATHENIAN  STATESMEN  AND  DEMAGOGUES — NICIAS,  DEMOS- 
THENES, AND  CLEON — ARISTOPHANRS — WAR  OF  AMPHIPOLIS — BRASIDAS  AND  THUCTDIDIS 
— SECOND  PERIOD  OF  THB  WAR,  TO  THB  FAILURE  OF  THB  SICILIAN  BZPBDITIOK— 
ALCIBIADES— ^HIBD  PBBIOD  OF  THB  WAB— FORTIFICATION  OF  DBCELEA — ^DBCLINB  OF 
ATHENS — NATAL  CAMPAIGNS  ON  THB  8H0BBS  OF  ASIA — ^BATTLES  OF  ARQINUS^  AS9 
^OOSPOTAMI — CAPTURE  OF  ATHENS — THB  THIRTT  TYRANTS — COUNTER  RETOLUTlOSr— 
PEACE  WITH  SPABTA— DEATH  OF  SOCRATES— SPARTAN  SUPREMACT— EXPEDITION  OF  THE 
TOUNGBR  CTRUS  AND  THB  TEN  THOUSAND  GREEKS— LACEDEMONIAN  WAR  IN  ASIA—' 
AGESILAU8— LEAGUE  AGAINST  SPARTA — CORINTHIAN  WAR — ^BATTLES  OF  €X>ROXEA  AND 
CNIDUS — PEACE  OF  ANTALCIDAS — OLTNTHIAN  WAR — WAR  BETWEEN  THEBES  AND  SPARTA 
— ^BPAMINONDAS  AND  PEL0PIDA8 — ^PEACB  OF  CALLIA8 — BATTLE  OF  LEUCTRA — BUPREMACT 
OF  THEBES— INVASION  OF  PELOPONNESUS— LEAGUE  AGAINST  SPARTA— BATTLE  OF  MAS- 
TINEA  AND  DEATH  OF  BPAM1N0NDA8 — GENERAL  PACIFICATION— AGESILAU8  IN  BGTFT: 
HIS  DEATH— DECLINE  OF  THEBES— STATE  OF  GREECE  AT  THIS  EPOCH— ORATORS  AT 
ATHENS — ^AFBAIBS  OF  SIOILT — THE  DI0NT8U,  DION  AND  TIMOLBON — ^ART,  LITKRATCBE» 
AND  PHILOSOPHT. 

The  interval  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  from  the  final 
repulse  of  the  Persians  to  the  accession  of  the  Macedonian  Philip 
(b.c.  479 — 459),  presents  a  very  different  aspect  in  the  annals  of 
Greece  and  in  the  history  of  the  world.  To  the  classical  student 
it  offers  a  field  for  the  most  minute  research,  on  a  scale  which 
would  be  alike  impossible  within  the  limits  of  our  work  and 
inconsistent  with  our  plan.  All  we  can  attempt  is  to  trace,  in 
broad  outline,  the  part  which  was  played  in  general  history  by  the 
restless  activity  and  mutual  rivalries  of  the  Greek  republics,  when 
freed  from  the  danger  of  despotic  rule ; — ^the  immense  ^pulse 
which  they  gave  to  the  intellectual  progress  of  our  race ; — ^tiieir 
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experiments  in  free  government ; — ^the  proof  they  fiimished,  how 
much  easier  it  is  to  gain  liberty  by  a  tremendous  eflfbrt  of  patriotic ' 
courage,  than  to  preserve  and  use  it  wisely  by  a  course  of  modera- 
tion and  self-sacrifice. 

We  have  seen,  in  the  earliest  condition  of  Greece,  the  local 
barriers  by  which  her  inhabitants  were  severed  from  each  other, 
and  grouped  into  small  states  which  were  driven  into  mutual 
hostility,  at  first  by  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  and  after- 
wards by  a  real  or  supposed  diversity  of  interests.  Minor  varieties 
of  race  proved  more  powerful  to  dissever,  than  common  blood, 
language,  and  religion  to  unite  the  sections  of  the  Hellenic  race ; 
nor  had  those  grand  institutions,  in  which  their  unity  was  cherished 
by  themselves  and  displayed  before  the  world,  power  to  still  the 
passions  roused  by  the  great  conflict,  which  human  nature  is  ever 
waging,  between  the  Poor  and  the  Kich,  the  Nobles  and  the 
Commons,  the  Many  and  the  Few.  Intercourse  with  other  nations 
at  once  tested  and  developed  the  differences  of  national  character ; 
and  the  new  interests  created  by  foreign  commerce  widened  the 
separation  between  the  maritime  and  non-maritime  states ;  while 
the  former  were  driven,  as  in  the  cases  of  Corinth  and  Corcyra, 
Athens  and  -^gina,  to  fight  among  themselves  for  that  empire 
of  the  sea,  which  seems,  in  its  very  nature,  to  admit  of  no  par- 
tition.* 

The  collision  with  Persia  suspended  for  a  moment,  and  even 
then  far  fromleompletely,  the  action  of  these  disorganizing  influ- 
ences ;  and  the  patriotic  submission  of  Athens  to  the  leadership 
of  Sparta  held  out  the  hope  of  an  Hellenic  union  which  should 
solve  the  great  problem  of  the  harmony  of  liberty  with  order. 
We  have  seen  how  the  current  of  events,  the  conduct  of  the 
different  states,  and  the  characters  of  their  statesmen-,  worked 
together  to  frustrate  such  a  hope.  The  intrigues  of  Themistocles 
and  the  insolence  of  Pausanias  completed  the  severance  of  the 
Greeks  into  two  great  parties,  with  Athens  and  Sparta  for  their 
acknowledged  leaders ;  the  one  Ionian,  maritime,  and  democratic, 
the  other  Dorian,  continental,  and  oligarchical ; — ^the  one  organ- 
ized in  the  league  of  Delos,  the  other  in  the  Peloponnesian  con- 
federacy.f    In  the  form  which  the  two  divisions  ultimately  as- 

*  The  wars  of  Corinth  and  Corcyra  are  a  pecnliariy  strong  illustration,  as  the  two 
states  were  of  the  same  race,  and  were  united  by  the  sacred  relation  of  metropolis  and 
oolony. 

f  These  general  characters  of  the  two  parties  are  subject  to  parjticniar  exceptions. 
For  instance,  maritime  Corinth  was  drawn  to  Sparta  as  a  Dorian  and  Peloponnesian  state. 


snmed,  that  of  Sparta  embraced  the  PeloponneBus  (except  Aigoe, 
'which  maintained  a  trimming  policy),  and  the  greater  part  of 
Northern  Greece ;  that  of  Athens  the  islands  of  the  ^gsean  and 
the  Ionian  seas,  and  the  colonies  of  Asia  Minor.* 

The  position  of  Athens  at  the  head  of  the  Delian  confederacy, 
as  the  leader  of  free  and  Yolnntary  allies,  could  only  have  been 
maintained  by  an  extraordinary  exercise  of  self-denial  on  her 
part,  and  of  vigilance  by  each  member  of  the  confederacy.    The 
power  placed  in  her  hands,  at  first  in  conjunction  with  the  synod, 
of  enforcing  on  the  states  the  obligations  they  had  yolnntarily 
incurred,  was  sure  to  prove  a  temptation  to  herself  and  a  cause 
of  offence  to  her  allies.    The  constant  burden  of  personal  service 
b^an  to  be  irksome  as  soon  as  its  immediate  necessity  ceased, 
and  many  of  the  lesser  states  welcomed  the  compromise  of  a 
money  payment  in  place  of  their  appointed  contingent  of  ships 
and  men.    This  measure,  which  was  clearly  based  on  the  wishes 
of  the  allies  themselves,  strengthened  Athens  donbly  at  their 
expense.    For  while  they  were  deprived  at  once  of  their  resources 
and  their  military  organization,  those  very  resources  went  to 
increase  the  force  which  Athens  was  bound  by  the  treaty,  and 
eag^  by  her  own  enterprising  spirit,  to  keep  on  foot.     The  result 
was  inevitable,  that  Athens  came  to  regard  herself  as  the  imperial 
head  of  a  body  of  tributary  allies,  owing  to  her  the  all^iance 
which  they  had  at  first  sworn  to  the  common  cause.     Her  ambi- 
tion made  her  more  than  ready  to  accept  the  position  thus  forced 
upon  her ;  and  its  maintenance  soon  came  to  be  a  matter  of  self- 
preservation.    Her  empire,  as  her  great  statesman  declared,  be- 
came a  tyranny,  which  it  might  have  been  unjust  to  acquire,  but 
was  ruinous  to  let  go.    The  more  her  resolution  to  enforce  the 
conditions  of  the  pact  made  her  unpopular  with  her  own  allies, — 
the  more  her  determination  to  hold  them  fast  exposed  her  to  gen- 
eral odium  as  the  oppressor  of  a  large  part  of  Hellas, — ^the  less  was 
she  likely  to  permit  the  subject  states  to  be  added  to  the  force  of 
her  enemies.    Such  were  the  tendencies  which  assumed  a  practical 
form  when  some  of  the  allies  began  to  discover  their  mistake  and 
to  try  the  experiment  of  armed  resistance. 

The  epoch  at  which  Athens  appears  most  conspicuous  as  the 
head  of  the  voluntary  maritime  confederacy  is  marked  by  a  strik- 

fts  well  as  by  maritime  Jealousy  of  Athena ;  while  the  Dorian  ialands  of  the  JE^gean  wero 
sooner  or  later  drawn  perforce  into  the  Athenian  confederacy. 

*  See  the  enumeration  of  the  two  alliances,  at  the  epoch  of  the  Pdoponnesian  War,  in 
Thucydides,  ii.  9. 
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lug  incident.  Shortly  after  the  allies  had  retaken  Eion  on  the 
Strymon  from  the  Persians  *  they  turned  .their  arms  against  * 
certain  of  the  old  semi-barbarons  peoples,  who  formed  piratical 
conmmnities  in  the  JBgsaan,  such  as  the  Dryopes  of  Carystus  in 
Eubcea,  and  the  Dolopes  and  Pelasgians  of  Scyros.  The  latter  is 
one  of  those  rocky  islands,  possessed  of  excellent  harbours,  which 
seem  made  for  the  home  of  the  corsair.  Its  position  near  the 
centre  of  the  jEgsean  gave  it  importance,  and  an  old  tradition 
marked  it  as  the  burial-place  of  Theseus.  An  oracle  had  directed 
the  Athenians  to  bring  back  the  bones  of  their  hero  (b.o.  4T6) ; 
but  it  was  not  till  the  piratical  inhabitants  were  expelled  by 
Cimon,  that  the  search  could  be  made.  It  was,  of  course,  suc- 
cessful. The  remains  were  brought  to  Athens,  and  carried  in 
solenm  procession  to  the  Theseum,  the  earliest  and  still  the  most 
perfect  of  the  splendid  Doric  monuments  which  adorn  the  ruins 
of  Athens  (b.o.  469).  In  that  procession,  the  Athenians  must  have 
felt  that  they  were  celebrating  their  own  triumph,  as  the  leaders 
of  maritime  Greece. 

But  about  two  years  later  the  sore  first  broke  out  in  the  revolt 
of  If  axos,  the  largest  of  the  Cyclades.  The  Athenians  made  no 
hesitation  about  subduing  a  rebellious  confederate  by  force  of 
arms.  The  conquered  state  was  stripped  of  its  navy,  and  its  for- 
tifications were  razed  to  the  ground ; — an  example  to  all  the  allies 
who  should  henceforth  attempt  to  recover  their  independence  (b.o. 
467—466). 

The  strength  added  to  Athens  by  this  conquest  may  have  had 
an  important  influence  on  the  success  of  Cimon  in  the  battles  of 
the  Eurymedon  (b.o.  466).t  Next  year  the  large  ipland  of  Thasos, 
close  to  the  coast  of  Thrace,  revolted  from  the  alliance,  on  ac- 
count of  a  quarrel  with  the  Athenian  settlers  at  Eion  on  the 
Strymon  about  the  Thracian  gold-mines j:  (b.o.  465).  Thasos  was 
only  conquered  after  a  prolonged  blockade  (b.c.  468),  in  the  course 
of  which  the  Athenians  made  their  first  unsuccessfttl  q^mpt  to 
form  the  settlement  of  Ennea-Hodoi  (the  JVme  Ways)  on  the 
Strymon,  which  became  afterwards  so  famous  under  the  name  of 
Amphipolis.  The  siege  of  Thasos  had  all  but  precipitated  the 
inevitable  collision  between  Athens  and  Sparta.  The  Thasians 
had  secretly  appUed  for  aid  to  the  Lacedsemonians,  who  were  only 


•  See  olutp.^zm.,  p.  451.  f  Ibid. 

X  The  most  productive  were  tiioee  at  Scapt^  HyU  (the  Wood  of  (he  I>tgging^\  in  which 
the  historian  Thncydidee  poesesBed  property. 


kept  back  from  a  treacherouB  inyasion  of  Attica  by  a  terrible 
calamity  at  home. 

Sparta  bad  natnrally  taken  the  lead  in  the  settlement  of  con- 
tinental Greece  after  the  Persian  War.  Her  zeal  against  the 
Medizing  states  in  general  was  mitigated  by  the  prudent  mode- 
ration of  Themistocles.  Bnt  in  the  case  of  Thebes,  the  policy  of 
strengthening  the  rival  of  Athens  led  Sparta  to  restore  her  supre- 
macy over  the  cities  of  Boeotia,  always  excepting  Thespise  and 
Plat8Ba.  In  the  Peloponnesns,  Sparta  was  engaged  in  wars  with 
the  Arcadians  and  Eleians,  and  the  latter  people  formed  a  con- 
federacy, with  its  capital  at  Elis.  The  rapid  growth  of  Athens, 
and  the  effect  produced  on  the  Greek  mind  by  the  misconduct  of 
Pausanias  and  Leotychides,  had  already  detracted  much  from  the 
Spartan  ascendancy,  when  the  city  was  almost  destroyed  by  a 
terrible  earthquake,  in  which  many  of  the  citizens  perished  (b.c. 
464).  The  Helots,  already  excited  by  the  instigations  of  Pau- 
sanias, seized  the  opportunity  to  revolt,  and  the  earthquake  was 
represented  as  the  judgment  of  Poseidon  for  the  sacrilege  com- 
mitted in  dragging  certain  Helots  from  his  sanctuary  at  Tsenams. 
Sparta  waa  only  saved  from  surprise  by  the  young  king  Archi- 
damus ;  and  the  insurgents  held  the  field  for  some  time  before 
they  were  shut  up  in  the  fortress  of  Ithome  in  Messenia.  In  tUfi 
stronghold,  the  same  which  had  been  held  by  Aristodemus,^  they 
maintained  themselves  for  the  ten  years  of  the  Third  Messenian 
War  (b.c.  464 — 454).  The  Lacedaemonians,  who  were  proverbial 
for  their  want  of  skill  in  sieges,  called  in  the  aid  of  their  allies, 
and  among  the  rest,  4000  Athenians  marched  to  their  help  under 
Oimon,  who  had  some  diflSculty  in  prevailing  on  the  Athenians  to 
send  the  required  aid.  "  Do  not,"  said  he,  "  suffer  Hellas  to  be 
lamed  of  one  leg,  or  our  city  to  draw  without  her  yoke-fellow." 
Soon,  however,  there  sprung  up  a  distrust — due  to  continued  ill- 
success,  and  perhaps  to  the  Lacedaemonians'  conciousness  of  their 
meditated  treachery  in  the  affair  of  Thasos, — and  the  Athenian 
auxiliaries  were  imceremoniously  dismissed  (b.o.  461). 

The  effect  was  as  marked  on  the  internal  poUtics  of  Athens,  as 
on  her  foreign  relations.  Up  to  this  period  Cimon  had  maintain- 
ed his  political  ascendancy  against  Pericles  and  the  still  more 
advanced  democratic  leader,  Ephialtes;  but  the  failure  of  his 
Laconizing  policy  brought  himself  and  his  party  into  utter  dis- 
credit, and  he  was  banished  by  a  vote  of  ostracism.  Pericles  and 
Ephialtes  now  proceeded  to  complete  the  democratic  constitution 

*  See  chap  zil,  p.  836. 
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of  Cleisthenes  by  tranfiferring  judicial  functions  to  the  people,  in 
addition  to  the  political  power  which  they  already  possessed.  The 
Senate  of  the  Areopagus  was  stripped  both  of  its  censorial  and 
judicial  attributes,  except  in  cases  of  homicide ;  and  the  senate  of 
the  five  hundred,  as  well  as  the  Archons,  were  restricted  almost 
entirely  to  administrative  duties.  The  decision  of  judicial  ques- 
tions was  transferred  to  the  Dicasteriea.  From  the  whole  body  of 
full  citizens,  6000  were  chosen  every  year  by  lot  to  serve  the  oflBice 
of  DioastSy  or  jurymen,  and  they  received  pay  during  their  attend- 
ance at  the  courts.  They  were  subdivided  by  lots  into  ten  sections 
of  500  each,*  among  which  the  several  courts  and  causes  were 
distributed.  Beferring  to  special  works  on  Athenian  antiquities 
for  the  details  of  the  institution,  we  need  only  say  that  it  popu- 
larized the  administration  of  justice  in  perfect  accordance  witii  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  Athenian  polity.  Mr.  Grote  has  well  summed 
up  the  character  of  the  Dicasteries  as  ^^  nothing  but  jury-trial 
applied  on  a  scale  broad,  systematic,  imaided,  and  uncontrolled 
beyond  all  other  historical  experience,  and  therefore  exhibiting, 
in  exaggerated  proportions,  both  the  excellences  and  the  defects 
characteristic  of  the  jury  system,  as  compared  with  decision  by 
trained  and  professional  judges.  All  the  encomiums  which  it  is 
customary  to  pronounce  Upon  jury-trial  will  be  found  predicable  of 
the  Athenian  dicasteries  in  a  still  greater  degree :  all  the  reproaches, 
which  can  be  addressed  on  good  ground  to  the  dicasteries,  will 
apply  to  modern  juries  also,  though  in  a  less  degree,  "f  Their 
large  numbers  secured  them  against  intimidation,  and  against 
corruption,  the  prevailing  vice  of  individual  Greek  judges,  and 
secured  the  application  to  the  question  in  hand  of  the  average 
intelligence  of  the  whole  body  of  citizens.  On  the  other  hand 
they  were  liable  to  err  from  the  absence  of  professional  knowledge 
directed  by  the  calmness  of  a  judicial  mind,  and  they  were  subject 
to  be  misled  both  by  prevailing  prejudices  and  passions,  and  by 
the  rhetoric  of  advocates.  Modem  experience,  however,  proves 
that  twelve  men,  even,  under  the  presidence  and  direction  of  a 
judge  not  inclined  to  favour  a  popular  sentiment,  are  quite  as 
capable  as  five  hundred  of  strokes  of  wild  justice  or  passionate 
injustice;  and  the  artifices  of  rival  advocates  would  make  the  less 

*  The  Bupenrameraiy  1000  were  reseryed  to  fill  up  acddental  yacancies. 

f  Grote:  History  of  Oreect,  toL  t.,  pp.  517,  518.  The  whole  account  in  that 
46th  chapter,  of  the  changes  at  Athens  under  Pericles,  deserves  the  most  attentiye 
perused,  not  only  of  the  olassioal  student,  but  of  every  politician — ^nay  of  every 
educated  dtisen  of  a  free  state. 
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impression  on  dicasts  whose  naturally  keen  intellect  was  sharpened 
by  constant  attendance  in  the  courts.  Mr.  Grote  has  trium- 
phantly reAited  the  calumny  which  depicts  the  dicasts  as  delight- 
ing, with  a  sort  of  wanton  levity,  in  hunting  down  an  unhappy 
defendant;  and  has  shown  that  they  are  most  truly  represented, 
even  by  their  satirist,  Aristophanes,  as  ^^  obeying  the  appeals  to 
their  pity  as  well  as  those  to  their  anger — as  being  yielding  and 
impressionable  when  their  feelings  are  approached  on  either  side, 
and  unable,  when  they  hear  the  exculpatory  appeal  of  the  accused, 
to  maintain  the  anger  whidi  had  been  raised  by  the  speech  of  the 
accuser."  One  effect  of  the  new  judicial  system  is  undeniable ;  it 
gave  a  most  powerM  stimulus  to  thought  and  speech,  and  aided 
that  intellectual  development  which  is  the  most  striking  character 
of  the  age  of  Pericles.  So  violent  was  the  resistance  of  the  aris- 
tocratic party  to  these  changes,  that  they  procured  the  assassina- 
tion of  Ephialtes,  thereby  probably  only  strengthening  the  hands 
of  Pericles,  who  now  began  to  exercise  the  vast  power  which  went 
on  increasing  till  his  death. 

Th6  insult  put  by  Sparta  upon  Athens  broke  the  last  link  of 
the  alliance  between  the  two  states.  Kot  only  was  that  alliance 
renounced  by  a  formal  vote  of  the  Athenian  people,  but  they 
formed  a  new  league  with  her  constant  rival,  Argos,  a  state  which 
had  regained  much  of  its  old  power  while  the  Spartans  were 
occupied  with  the  Messenian  War.  Another  alliance  with  M^ara, 
then  at  war  with  Comith,  gave  Athens  a  footing  upon  the 
Isthmus.  To  protect  this  new  ally  against  the  land  forces  of  the 
Peloponnesians,  and  to  place  her  in  direct  communication  with 
their  own  maritime  power,  the  Athenians  devised  that  new  and 
ingenious  species  of  fortification  called  "  Long  Walls."  They  con- 
nected Megara  with  her  port,  Nissea,  by  a  pair  of  parallel  walls 
extending  ibr  the  whole  distimce  of  about  a  mile.  It  was  about 
two  years  later  that  the  Athenians  b^an  their  own  celebrated 
"Long  Walls,"  which  completed  the  scheme  begun  by  Themis- 
iocles  in  the  fortification  of  the  Pirseus.  A  wall  about  four  miles 
and  a  half  long  united  the  Pirseus  with  Athens,  and  with 
another,  about  four  miles  long,  to  Phalerum,  enclosed  the  whole 
space  between  Athens  and  her  two  ports  in  one  vast  fortified 
enceinte  (b.o.  457 — 6).  These  steps  were  not  taken  without  oppo- 
sition. The  Spartans  were  occupied  with  the  si^e  of  Ithome; 
but  Comith  and  Epidaurus  leagued  with  other  Peloponnesian 
states  to  avenge  the  intrusion  of  Athens  into  Megara,  and  the 
jEginetans  made  a  last  effort  to  dispute  her  dominion  of  the  i 
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A  great  searfight  off  ^gina,  between  the  Athenians  and  the 
allies,  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the  navy  of  the  JBginetans, 
and  the  siege  of  their  city  by  land  and  sea ;  while  an  attack  of  the 
Corinthians  upon  Megara  was  repulsed,  and  the  whole  detachment 
were  cut  to  pieces  in  their  retreat  (b.c.  45Y).  Athens  now  only 
needed  to  become  the  protectress  of  the  Boeotian  towns,  as  she  was 
already  of  Platsea,  in  order  to  stand  at  the  head  of  a  great  con- 
tinental league.  To  guard,  it  would  seem,  against  this  danger, 
the  Spartans  marched  an  army  into  Boeotia  on  another  pretext. 
They  were  in  secret  communication  with  the  oligarchical  party  in 
Athens,  who  vehemently  opposed  the  building  of  the  Long  Walls, 
and  by  whose  aid  they  hoped  both  to  jBrustrate  that  work,  and 
even  to  overthrow  the  democracy.  The  Athenians  promptly  met 
the  danger  by  a  march  to  Tanagra,  on  the  Boeotian  frontier,  with 
the  whole  force  that  they  could  muster  (their  main  army  being  oc- 
cupied in  the  siege  of  JEgina),  aided  by  some  Argive  infantry  and 
Thessalian  cavalry.  A  hard-won  victory  gained  for  the  Lacedae- 
monians no  other  advantage  than  a  safe  retreat ;  while  the  defeat 
of  the  Athenians  was  compensated  by  the  reconciliation  of  her  two 
great  statesmen.  The  exiled  Cimon  presented  himself  on  the  field 
of  battle ;  and,  when  not  permitted  to  take  his  place  in  the  ranks, 
urged  his  friends  to  fight  with  desperate  courage.  Struck  with 
this  generous  devotion,  Pericles  himself  proposed  his  rival's  recall ; 
and  the  two  chie&  entered  into  a  compact  which  secured  to  the 
state  the  military  services  of  Cimon,  while  the  internal  adminis- 
tration was  left  to  Pericles.  The  first  effect  of  this  reconciliation 
was  seen  in  an  ample  revenge  for  the  defeat  of  Tanagra.  Only 
two  months  after  that  battle,  the  Athenians  marched  into  Boeotia, 
and  defeated  the  whole  body  of  the  allies  of  Thebes  at  CEnophyta. 
The  Boeotian  towns  were  not  only  released  from  the  supremacy  of 
Thebes,  but  their  governments  were  made  democratic  under  the 
protection  of  Athens.  The  Phoecians  and  Locrians  joined  her 
alliance,  and  she  found  herself  at  the  head  of  a  confederacy 
extending  from  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  to  Thermopylse.  About 
the  same  time  the  Long  Walls  were  completed,  and  the  surrender 
of  -^gina  reduced  this  ancient  enemy  to  the  condition  of  a  tribu- 
tary ally  of  Athens,  her  fortifications  being  razed,  and  her  ships 
surrendered.  To  the  mastery  of  the  jrEg|sean  Sea  was  now  added 
that  of  the  coasts  of  Greece.  The  Athenian  admiral,  Tolmides, 
sailed  round  Peloponnesus,  burned  the  Lacedaemonian  harbours  of 
Methone  and  Gythium,  and  took  from  the  OzoUan  Locrians  the 
important  port  of  Naupactus,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth. 
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A  jfriendly  garrison  was  secured  for  this  post,  which  commanded 
both  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  and  the  passage  across  its  month 
into  Peloponnesns,  by  the  establishment  there  of  the  Messenian 
Helots  who  had  surrendered  Ithom^  under  a  capitulation,  after 
holdin^ut  ten  years  (b.c.  465).  This  brilliant  career  of  victory 
received  a  check  in  the  failure  of  expeditions  against  Thessaly  and 
Sicyon ;  and  in  the  following  year  Pericles  himself  was  equally 
unsuccessful  in  a  renewed  attack  on  Sicyon,  and  an  expedition  to 
Acamania  (b.o.  454).  The  severe  loss  inflicted  on  Athens  by  the 
destruction  of  the  force  sent  to  Egypt,  and  the  depression  of 
Sparta  in  consequence  of  the  Messenian  War  and  the  Athenian 
successes  among  her  allies,  disposed  both  parties  to  peace,  and  a 
Five  Tears'  Truce  between  Athens  and  the  Peloponnesians  was 
negotiated  by  Cimon  (b.c.  450).  This  singular  form  of  compact 
was  quite  in  accordance  with  Greek  ideas.  A  treaty  of  peace 
between  two  European  states  begins  with  the  mutual  promise  of 
perpetual  amity  and  good-wiU ;  but  the  Greek  states  came  to  re- 
gard war  for  their  own  interests  as  their  normal  condition,  only  to 
be  interrupted  by  truces  for  fixed  periods,  and  even  these  seldom 
lasted  their  full  term.  These  truces  were  armistices  solemnly 
sworn  to  with  libations  to  the  gods,  from  which  libations  the  truce 
received  its  name  in  Greek.*  It  was  soon  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  Five  Years'  Truce  that  CSmon  undertook  the  successful  naval 
expedition  to  Cyprus,  during  which  he  died  (b.c.  449).  He  was 
succeeded  in  the  leadership  of  the  aristocratic  party  by  Thucydides, 
the  son  of  Melesias,  who  proved  no  match  for  Pericles,  and  was 
ostracized  after  five  or  six  years  (b.c.  444-3).f 

Some  time — ^but  we  do  not  know  how  long — ^before  the  death 
of  Cimon,  the  final  step  was  taken  in  the  establishment  of  the 
maritime  empire  of  Athens  by  the  transference  of  the  common 
treasury  of  the  confederacy  from  Delos  to  Athens  itself.  This 
measure  was  proposed  by  the  Samians  even  during  the  lifetime  of 
Aristides,  who  is  said  to  have  characterized  it  as  unjust  but  useftil ; 
and  when  most  of  the  allies  ceased  to  take  any  personal  share  in 
the  affairs  of  the  confederacy,  and  the  synod  of  Delos  became  a 
mere  form,  it  would  have  been  mere  affectation  to  leave  the  treasure 
exposed  to  a  bold  maritime  raid,  or  indeed  to  carry  the  contribu- 

*  Hence  the  humour  of  Aristpphanes  makes  his  rostic  lover  of  peace  tatie  the  traces, 
which  he  has  had  privately  fetched  for  him  from  Sparta  in  jars.  He  finds  a  Five  Yean' 
Trace  to  smeU  of  pitch  and  naval  pr^iarations,  and  discusses  a  Ten  Years*  and  Thirtj 
Years'  Trace  afler  a  like  fashion  (AchamianSy  w.  186—202). 

f  He  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  great  historian  Thucydides,  the  son  of 
Oloras. 
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tionB  anywhere  but  direct  to  Athens.  Thus  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century  b.c.  saw  the  Athenians  at  the  head  of  a  real  empire,  ex- 
tending over  the  ^gsean  Sea  and  the  coaBts  of  Asia  Minor,  from 
which  the  Persians  withdrew  about  this  time  under  the  convention 
of  CalUas,  and  embracing  the  most  important  part  of  Northern 
Greece.  Besides  maintaining  her  position  as  the  natural  head  of 
the  Ionian  race,  she  numbered  many  Dorian  states  among  her 
subject  allies,  (^ne  of  them,  JSgina,  ati  island  which  had  been  a 
great  seat  of  commerce,  civilization,  and  maritime  empire,  while 
Athens  was  in  her  infancy.  It  is  no  wonder  that  she  was  hated 
throughout  Dorian  Greece.  Sparta  herself  had  suffered  the  humi- 
liation of  seeing  her  coasts  ravaged  and  her  ports  burnt ;  and  even 
when  she  attempted  to  restore  the  sanctuary  of  Apollo  to  the 
Delphians,  who  had  been  displaced  by  the  Phocians,  her  army 
had  no  sooner  retired  than  the  Athenians  reversed  the  proceeding, 
and  replaced  the  Phocians  in  possession  of  the  temple  and  oracle 
(b.c.  448).  These  proceedings  did  not,  however,  involve  a  breach 
of  the  Five  Tears'  Truce. 

But  it  was  not  the  destiny  of  Athens  to  maintain  an  empire  on 
the  continent,  and  her  reverses  began  from  the  very  moment  of 
her  highest  power.  The  plains  of  Boeotia  were  to  the  states  of 
Greece  what  the  Netherlands  have  been  to  Europe — ^a  common  • 
battle-field.  The  battles  of  Tanagra  and  (Enophyta  were  speedily 
followed  by  that  of  Coronea,*  in  which  the  revolted  aristocratic 
party  in  Boeotia  totally  defeated  an  ill-prepared  Athenian  force 
under  Tolmides  (b.o.  447).  One  consequence  of  this  battle  is  im- 
portant for  the  light  it  throws  upon  Grecian  sentiment:  Many 
members  of  the  best  families  of  Athens  were  taken  prisoners  at 
Coronea.  Had  they  fallen,  fresh  efforts  would  have  been  made  to 
avenge  their  death ;  but  their  lives  were  held  worth  redeeming  at 
the  price  of  the  total  evacuation  of  Bceotia.  The  oligarchical 
governments  were  restored  in  all  the  cities  except  Platsea ;  and  the 
country  once  more  placed  under  the  supremacy  of  Thebes,  became 
again  the  bitter  enemy  of  Athens. 

The  loss  of  Boeotia  involved  the  defection  of  the  Phocians  and 
Locrians.  At  the  same  time  Euboea  revolted,  and  Megara  was 
seized  by  a  force  of  Corinthians  and  others,  admitted  into  the  city 
by  a  conspiracy  (b.o.  445).  This  last  achievement  opened  the 
passes  which  led  through  Mount  Geranea  from  the  Isthmus  into 
Attica;  and,  now  that  the  Five  Years'  Truce  had  expired,  the 

*  JoBt  half  a  century  later,  Coronea  was  the  scene  of  the  yictory  of  AgesUaus  over  the 
states  allied  against  Sparta  (B.a  394). 
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Lacedsemonianfl  invaded  Attica  under  their  young  king  Pleistoanax. 
Pericles  returned  in  all  haste  from  Euboea ;  and,  according  to  the 
common  belief,  bribed  Pleistoanax  to  retreat.*  He  then  returned 
to  Euboea,  and  reconquered  the  island.  But  the  continental  power 
of  Athens  was  completely  broken.  The  revolt  of  M^ara  severed 
her  hold  upon  Peloponnesus,  and  laid  her  open  to  invasion.  She 
consented  to  a  truce  for  thirty  years  with  the  Spartans  and  their 
allies,  surrendering  her  oAquests  in  the  Megarid,  Trcezen,  and 
Achsea,  and  submitting  to  see  Megara  return  to  the  Peloponnesian 
confederacy  (b.c.  446). 

The  interval  of  sixteen  years  between  the  concluaon  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  Truce,  and  its  rupture  by  the  outbreak  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesjan  War,  forms  the  most  brilliant  period  of  Athenian  history. 
The  loss  of  her  continental  empire  was  indeed  a  severe  blow  to  her 
power ;  but  there  remained  to  her  what  might  now  be  considered 
her  natural  dominion  over  the  islands  and  the  Asiatic  colonies. 
The  process  was  now  almost  complete,  by  which  these  states  were 
converted  from  voluntary  allies  to  tributary  subjects.  Only  the 
three  great  islands  of  Lesbos,  Chios,  and  Samos  retained  their  inde- 
pendence. As  for  the  rest,  even  the  aflfectation  of  consulting  their 
common  interests  was  abandoned.    They  were  avowedly  treated 

-  as  owing  obedience  to  Athens,  to  be  enforced  if  it  were  withheld, 
but  as  having  upon  her  no  other  claim  than  that  of  protection  from 
Persia.    A  force  of  sixty  triremes  maintained  order  in  the  JEgSBSXt, 

'  and  exercised  her  mariners.  Her  tributary  cities  are  said  to  have 
amounted  to  a  thousand,  probably  an  exaggerated  number ;  the 
tribute  derived  from  them  to  600  talents,  and  her  total  revenue 
to  1000  talents  (somewhat  less  than  £250,000) ;  while  the  ac- 
cumulated treasure  in  the  Acropolis  reached  almost  ten  times  that 
sum.  Her  commercial  activity  corresponded  to  her  wealth,  and 
she  engaged  in  fresh  enterprises  of  colonization.  Of  these  tiie 
most  important  were  the  foundation  of  Thurii  in  the  territory  of 
the  destroyed  city  of  Sybaris,  in  the  south  of  Italy  (b.c.  44S),  and 
of  Amphipolis  on  the  Strymon  (b.c.  437).  It  is  curious  that  the 
two  great  historians  of  the  age  were  closely  connected  with  these 
two  colonies.  Thurii  is  chiefly  interesting  from  the  fact  that 
Herodotus  was  one  of  the  settlers :  Amphipolis,  extremely  valuable 
for  the  gold  mines  in  its  neighbourhood,  soon  became  of  great 
historical  importance ;  and  Thucydides,  who  had  property  in  the 

*  One  form  of  the  story  is  that  when  Pericles,  according  to  the  oonstittttional  form, 
rendered  his  annual  account,  it  contained  an  item  of  ten  talents  tpeni  for  a  i 
purpote. 
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mines,  was  banished  from  Athens  on  account  of  his  failure  to 
relieye  Amphipolis,  in  b.o.  424.  This  place  became  again  very 
famous  in  the  wars  with  Philip.  Besides  the  new  colonies,  many 
Athenian  citizens  were  settled  as  deruchi  in  the  ports  and  islands 
of  the  jEgeean. 

The  political  administration  of  Athens  was  now  in  the  hands  of 
Pericles,  who  had  for  a  few  years  a  powerful  antagonist  in  Thucy- 
dides,  the  son  of  Melesias.  This  statesman  was  better  qualified 
than  CSmon  had  been  to  cope  with  Pericles  on  his  own  ground 
in  the  popular  assembly,  and  the  aristocratic  party  were  better 
organized.  But  the  vast  superiority  of  Pericles  in  debate  was 
confessed,  if  we  may  believe  the  anecdote  of  Plutarch,  by  his  rivaL 
Being  asked  by  Archidamus,  long  of  Sparta,  whether  Perides  or 
he  were  the  better  wrestler,  Thucydides  replied — "  Even  when  I 
throw  him  he  denies  that  he  has  fiillen,  gains  his  point,  and  talks 
over  those  who  have  actually  seen  him  fall."  *  The  time  was  past 
for  discussing  the  foundations  of  the  democratic  constitution ;  and 
the  attifcks  of  Thucydides  and  his  party  were  chiefly  directed  at  the 
pacific  policy  of  Pericles  towards  Persia,  and  the  employment  of 
the  money  levied  from  the  allies,  originally  for  the  Persian  war,  in 
the  decoration  of  the  city.  To  the  first  objection  it  was  enough 
for  Pericles  to  reply,  that  all  danger  of  attack  from  Pca^a  had 
ceased,  and  that  an  aggressive  war  against  her  would  be  a  waste 
of 'resources,  demanded  neither  by  the  common  voice  nor  the 
common  interest  of  Greece.  The  other  point  was  one  which  had 
long  passed  out  of  the  sphere  of  justice  into  that  of  policy,  and 
Pericles  only  gave  by  his  genius  f6rm  and  consistency  to  the 
ambition  of  the  people,  that  their  city  should  be  invested  with  an 
miperial  grandeur  answering  to  the  imperial  state  she  had  ui^urped. 
After  a  fierce  contest,  the  public  will  was  clearly  expressed  by  the 
ostracism  of  Thucydides  (b.c.  444  or  443),  leaving  to  Pericles  the 
ascendancy  which  was  undisputed  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

The  only  external  event  of  great  importance,  till  the  outbreak 
of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  was  the  revolt  and  reduction  of  Samos, 
the  most  powerful  of  the  three  islands  which  were  the  sole  remain- 
ing independent  allies  of  Athens.  It  would  seem  that  the  olig- 
archical party,  which  had  gained  the  upper  hand  in  this  wealthy 
state,  was  inclined  to  try  the  experiment  of  real  independence. 
Having  wrested  from  ]^etus  the  small  town  of  Priene  on  the 
Ionian  coast,  they  refused  to  appear  at  Athens  to  answer  the  com* 
plaint  of  the  Milesians.    Forty  ships  were  sent  out  to  punish  this 

•  Plutarch,  Peridefl,  8  ;Grote,J3ttto?yo/  Cfreece^  yol  yl,  p.  21 
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act  of  contumacy ;  aa  Athenian  garrison  was  placed  in  Samos, 
the  government  was  changed  into  a  democracy^  and  hostages  of 
the  noblest  £Eunilies  were  carried  off  to  Lemnos.  But  the  oligar- 
chical party  succeeded,  by  the  aid  of  the  Persian  satrap  of  Sardis, 
in  surprising  the  island  and  the  Athenian  troops,  whom  they  sent 
as  prisoners  to  Sardis,  at  the  same  time  recovering  their  hostages 
from  Lemnos.  They  then  openly  revolted  (b.o.  440).  A  fleet 
was  sent  against  them  under  the  ten  generals  for  the  year,  of 
whom  Pericles  was  the  chief,  and  anotheir  |(vas  the  poet  Sophocles 
After  an  obstinate  resistance  for  nine  months,  ^amos  capitulated, 
and  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  the  subject  allies.  Byzan- 
tium, the  only  other  state  that  had  joined  in  the  revolt,  submitted 
at  the  same  time.  The  suppression  of  the  revolt  of  a  state  which 
had  ranked  second  to  Athens  in  the  confederacy,  must  have  con- 
vinced the  subject  allies  of  the  hopelessness  of  any  attempt  at 
emancipation,  nor  does  there  seem  aa  yet  to  have  been  any  strcNig 
desire  for  a  change.  ^^  The  feeling  common  among  them  towards 
Athens  seems  to  have  been  neither  attachment  nor  hatied,  but 
simple  indifference  and  acquiescence  in  her  supremacy."  *  Her 
dominion  was  more  firmly  established  than  ever. 

But  Athens  shines  at  this  period  with  a  lustre  far  surpassing 
that  of  empire.  We  naturally  feel  a  hesitation  in  applying  a 
word,  associated  both  in  earlier  and  later  times  with  power  over 
vast  r^ons,  to  so  small  a  space  as  the  subjects  of  Athens  occu- 
pied on  the  surfSace  of  the  earth.  But  there  are  other  realms, 
depicted  on  no  map,  which  own  her  supremacy  to  this  very  day, 
and  this  supremacy  was  chiefly  earned  in  the  age  of  Pmdes. 
That  statesman,  whose  own  mind  had  been  trained  by  the  acutest 
thinkers  of  Greece,  and  whose  daily  life  was  spent  in  converse 
with  her  master-spirits,  conceived  the  grand  idea  of  investing 
Athens  with  an  intellectual  glory  which  no  change  of  empire 
should  blot  out.  Once,  indeed,  he  had  formed  the  project  of 
making  her,  by  the  willing  consent  of  the  Hellenic  states,  the 
capital  of  a  united  Greece,  and  he  sent  out  envoys  to  invite  the 
assembly  of  a  congress.  Such  a  scheme  was  not  only  premature, 
but  incompatible  with  the  temper  of  the  Gredc  mind,  and  Uie 
organization  of  the  Greek  states.  There  remained  to  him  the 
power  of  making  Athens,  by  the  resources  which  she  possessed 
in  herself,  the  centre  of  the  intellectual  life  of  Greece, — of 

'^  Grote»  History  of  Greece,  toL  tI,  p.  48.  The  remark  quoted  oocan  in  the 
midet  of  a  most  uuportant  discussion  on  the  position  of  tiie  allies  in  referanoe  to 
Athens  at  this  time. 
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exhibiting  her  to  the  Hellenic  world  as  the  home  of  art  and 
letters,  of  philosophy  and  eloquence, — of  clothing  her  with  a 
beauty  woi'thy  of  the  queen  of  Hellas.  Nor  was  this  the  unprac- 
tical idea  of  a  statesman  in  advance  of  his  age.  The  people, 
excited  by  the  still  recent  glories  of  the  Persian  War,  elated . 
with  the  possession  of  the  empire  they  had  so  rapidly  acquired, 
stimulated  by  the  activity  of  their  commerce  and  maritime 
expeditions,  and  still  more  by  the  sense  of  personal  freedom  and 
the  restless  energy  of  their  public  life, — ^trained  to  the  highest 
efforts  of  intellect  in  not  only  listening  to,  but  judging  of,  the 
poetxy  of  .^Eschylus  and  Sophocles,  and  eloquence  such  as  that  of 
Perides  himself, — endowed  by  nature  with  the  nicest  sense  of 
harmony  and  beauty,  and  passing  their  lives  together  in  the 
public  places  of  their  beloved  city — such  a  people  were  more  than 
ready  to  carry  out  the  most  magnificent  schemes  of  improvement 
that  a  statesman  could  devise.  When  such  a  spirit  moves  at  once 
the  rulers  and  the  people,  there  is  sure  to  be  no  want  of  the  best 
instruments  that  genius  can  supply,  and  the  age  of  Pericles  was 
the  epoch  of  the  highest  creative  genius  ever  known  in  the  annals 
of  the  world.  It  is  this  that  gives  Athens  her  unique  position  in 
human  history,  the  intellectual  supremacy  which  was  the  fruit  of 
her  political  freedom.  The  faults,  and  ev^i  the  crimes,  which  the 
Athenians  committed  in  the  immoderate  use  of  that  liberty  of 
which  they  were  the  foremost  champions,  wrought  out  their  own 
punishment,  and  passed  away  like  the  ruins  of  their  city  and  their 
empire,  but  the  products  of  their  intellectual  eneigy  rise,  like  the 
remains  of  the  Parthenon,  above  those  ruins,  a  landmark  and  a 
pattern  to  intellectual  effort  in  every  age. 

It  were  a  task  far  beyond  our  limits  to  describe  the  works 
with  which  the  artists  who  flourished  under  Pericles  beautified 
the  city,  or  the  nobler  products  with  which  poets  and  historians 
glorified  the  literature  of  Athens.  The  city  itself  had  been  rebuilt 
in  haste  after  the  departure  of  Xerxes,  like  London  after  the  fire 
of  1666;  and  its  streets,  in  common  with  those  of  most  Greek 
towns,  had  &r  more  than  all  the  irregularity  and  narrowness 
which  deform  our  own  city.  But  the  Wren  of  that  age,  Hippo- 
damus  of  Miletus,  found  ample  exercise  for  his  skill  in  laying  out 
the  regular  streets  and  noble  Agora  of  Peirseus,  which  gained  for 
gi^eat  works  of  city  architecture  the  proverbial  title  of  "  Hippoda- 
meian."  This  chief  port  of  Athens  was  also  ftimished  with  a 
splendid  arsenal  and  docks.  The  system  of  defence  connecting 
Athens  with  hei  ports  was  completed  by  the  building  of  the  inner 
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wall  to  the  PeirsBus,  to  prevent  the  communication  being  cnt  off  in 
case  an  enemy  should  gain  a  footing  in  the  wide  space  between 
the  Perisean  and  Phaleric  walls.  While  the  safety  of  the  city  wte 
consulted  in  these  works  of  utility,  the  nobler  sentiments  of 
religious  and  intellectual  life  were  ministered  to  by  works  of 
surpassing  beauty.  The  theatre  called  Odeon  was  erected  for 
the  musical  ana  poetical  contests  at  the  Panathenaic  festival ;  * 
the  temples  of  the  Acropolis  were  rebuilt ;  and  a  worthy  approach 
to  them  was  constructed  in  the  splendid  Doric  Propylaea-f  The 
crowning  triumph  of  Athenian  art  was  in  the  Parthenon  ,or 
*^ House  of  the  Virgin" — ^the  great  temple  of  Athena  on  the 
Acropolis,  constructed  of  white  marble,  after  the  purest  Doric 
mould — ^adomed  with  the  most  perfect  sculptures  in  the  pedi- 
ments of  its  eastern  and  western  porticoes,  in  the  metopes  :|:  of  its 
frieze,  and  on  the  frieze  in  low  relief  round  the  wall  of  the  "  cella  " 
within  the  colonnade — ^and  enshrining  the  colossal  statue  of  the 
goddess  in  ivory  with  ornaments  of  pure  gold.  How  zealously 
the  Athenians  lighted  up  "the  lamp  of  sacrifice,"  and  how  strong 

*  The  Great  Theatre,  for  the  exhibition  of  dramas  at  the  Dionysiac  feetivals,  was 
hollowed  oiit  in  the  south-eastem  slope  of  the  Acropolis.  Its  constraetion  was  com- 
menced about  B.C.  600,  in  consequence  of  the  breaking  down  of  the  temporary 
wooden  erection  which  used  to  be  put  up  at  each  festiyaL  The  final  completion 
of  its  architectural  features  seems  not  to  have  been  effected  till  B.a  340. 

f  A  copy  of  the  Propylssa,  furnishing  a  striking  example  of  the  modem  misap- 
pBcaAion  of  classical  forms,  may  be  seen  at  Euston  Square,  leading  into  the  courtyard 
and  offices  of  a  railway  station.  Equally  correct  and  equally  misplaced  copies  of 
other  Athenian  monuments  are  combined  into  an  extraordinary  medley  in  the  neighbour- 
ing church  of  St  Pancras. 

i  This  technical  term  needs  explanation.  The  chief  features  of  a  Doric  portico 
are  supposed  to  represent  the  essential  parts  which  were  present  and  viable  (as  con- 
struction always  ought  to  be  in  works  of  art)  in  the  primitive  wooden  edifices.  The 
portico  formed  the  gable  end.  Across  the  pillars  ran  the  archUrmfe  (chief-beam). 
On  this  rested  the  ends  of  the  longitudinal  beams,  the  plainness  of  which  was  re* 
Bered  by  a  land  of  channelling,  called  a  iriffl^fph  (from  its  triple  stiles  add  groovesji 
The  opening  between  these  beam-ends,  called  metopes  (/lerdiriu,  because  they  were 
between  the  beds  of  the  beams,  imcu)^  were  at  first  Left  yacant :  afterwards  they  were 
filled  m  with  plain  slabs,  and  lastly  these  slabs  were  sculptured  in  high-relief;  affording 
a  splendid  example  of  the  true  prindple  of  basing  deooratiye  art  upon  construction. 
This  whole  surface  ornamented  by  the  triglyphs  and  metopes  formed  the  frieze  (hi 
Greek  i,Q^poCf  the  sculpture-bearer),  and  its  richness  was  balanced  by  the  pkdn 
architraye  below.  The  projecting  ewrdce  {xopuvicj  crown)  aboye  sheltered  it  from  the 
weather,  and  cast  over  it  a  rich  shadow ;  and  aboye  this  rose  the  triangular  pediment^ 
representing  the  gable  of  the  roofl  The  opening  enclosed  by  its  sides,  and  filled  in 
with  plain  slabs,  formed  the  tympanum  (i.e. ,  drum\  and  afforded  a  space  for  groups 
of  ooloesal  sculpture.  In  the  Parthenon,  the  sculptures  of  the  eastern  or  principal 
front  r^resented  the  birth  of  Athena ;  those  of  the  western  firont,  her  contest  with 
Poseidon  for  Attica.  The  back  parts  of  all  the  figures  are  as  ebOxntitely  finished  as  the 
parts  which  were  seen. 
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a  sentiment  of  pride  was  mingled  with  their  zeal,  is  seen  in  the 
anecdote  that  they  chose  ivory  and  gold  rather  than  marble  for 
this  statue  because  they  were  the  most  expensive.  A  curious 
contrast  is  presented  by  the  prudence  of  the  statesman,  who  con- 
trived that  the  golden  omaments^hould  be  removable,  and  ven- 
tured to  enumerate  them  among  the  resources  available  for  the 
support  of  the  Peloponnesiai^  war.  These  costly  materials  were  of 
themselves  enough  to  ensure  the  destruction  of  the  statue ;  but  the 
temple  itself  and  its  sculptured  ornaments  have  survived,  though 
sorely  mutilated  by  war  and  barbarian  hands.  The  extensive 
fragments  brought  over  by  Lord  Elgin,  and  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  where  the  sight  of  them  moved  the  envy -of 
Canova,  enable  us  to  study  for  ourselves  the  most  perfect  works 
ever  framed  by  the  sculptor's  chisel.  The  majestic  forms  of  deities 
'  that  filled  the  pediments,  and  the  groups  of  Athenians  and 
Centaurs  in  the  varied  attitudes  of  close  combat  on  the  metopes  of 
the  frieze^  are  mutilated  into  the  mere  relics  of  their  pristine 
beauty ;  but  the  exquisite  frieze  of  the  CflBa,  better  preserved  by 
Its  sheltered  position  and  low  relief,  still  exhibits  the  joyous  pro- 
cession which  carried  up  the  "peplus,"  or  sacred  robe,  to  the 
goddess  at  the  Panathenaic  festival,  Nor  should  we  forget,  as  we 
view  them,,  that  what  are  to  us  the  dead  forms  of  decayed  beauty, 
were  to  the  Greeks  of  the  age  of  Pericles  the  fresh  images  of 
living  realities,  grouped  round  the  goddess  whose  might  had 
saved,  restored,  and  magnifi^  their  city.  * 

The  Odeon  and  Parthenon  were  finished  during  the  first  seven 
years  of  the  sole  administration  of  Pericles  (b.c.  444 — 487),  the 
Propylaea  not  till  the  eve  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  (b.c.  431). 
Other  temples  and  statues  were  erected  at  Athens  and  throughout 
Attica,  among  which  a  special  notice  is  due  to  the  colossal  bronze 
statue  of  Athena  Promachus  (the  Fighter  in  the  Yan),  cast  from 
the  spoils  of  Marathon,  representing  the  goddess  in  full  panoply 
and  warrior  attitude  as  the  guardian  of  the  city,  towering  above 
the  wall  of  the  Acropolis,  and  visible  to  the  mariner  far  out  at  sea. 
The  marveUons  rapidity  with  which  these  works  were  completed 

*  The  models  of  the  Parthenon,  both  as  rahied  and  restored,  in  the  Elgin  room  of 
the  British  Museum,  not  only  give  a  good  general  idea  of  the  edifice,  bat  aid  us  in 
referring  the  flmgments  of  sculpture  to  thdr  proper  places.  It  is  impoemble  to  enume> 
rate  the  many  Important  irorks  written  upon  the  temple  and  its  scul^ares.  An 
admirable  popular  account  is  given  in  the  little  work  entitled  *'The  Elgin  Marbles^" 
first  published  as  apart  of  the  ^'Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge.**  See  also  the 
articles  *^ Athens"  and  **Phddiafl"  in  Br.  Smith's  Dictionaries  of  Geography  and 
Biognq^y. 
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enhanced  the  admiring  astonishment  which  they  excited  through- 
out Greece.  They  were  designed  and  executed  by  numerous  art 
ists — ^Ictinus  (the  chief  architect  of  the  Parthenon),  Callicrates 
Coroebus,  Mnesicles,  and  others;  but  the  presiding  genius  was 
that  of  the  sculptor  Phidias,  the  greatest  of  those  great  names 
which  mark  distinct  epochs  in  the  history  of  art. 

This  position  is  not  only  assigned  to  Phidias  by  the  concurrent 
voice  of  antiquity  and  the  judgment  of  modem  critics,  but  his 
place  in  the  history  of  art  is  legibly  inscribed  on  the  eidsting 
fragments  of  his  works.  We  have  said  that  the  end  of  the  pre- 
ceding century  was  an  epoch  of  transition  from  the  archaic  stiff- 
ness of  old  conventional  forms  to  the  freer  graces  of  Phidias.  The 
last  stage  of  this  transition  is  actually  visible  in  the  sculptures 
of  the  Parthenon.  "We  know  not  which  of  those  worics  were  from 
the  hand  of  Phidias  himself;  but  we  do  know  that  among  the 
artists  who  wrought  with  him  were  some  who  belonged  to  the 
older  schools,  and  in  the  metopes  especially  there  is  a  marked 
difference  of 'style,  some  of  them  being  strikin^y  archaic.  In 
others  of  the  metopes,  in  the  Panathenaic  frieze,  and  especially  in 
the  colossal  statues  of  the  pediment,  the  archaic  stiffness  has  dis- 
appeared, replaced  by  the  perfection  of  beauty. 

But  that  beauty  is  still  harmonized  by  the  reverential  dignity 
and  repose  which  mark  the  highest  worka  of  Gredan  genius, 
both  in  art  and  poetry.  The  imitation  of  nature  has  not  yet  de- 
generated into  those  forms  which  may  seem  even  more  beautiful 
to  the  iminstructed  eye,  but  in  which  soul  is  wanting :  gods  and 
goddesses  are  not  yet  d^raded  into  the  likeness  of  sculptors' 
models.  This  downward  step  was  prepared,  though  not  yet 
taken,  by  the  successors  of  PhidiaSy  whose  highly  elaborated 
forms,  whether  of  graceful  beauty  or  animated  action,  exhibit  the 
art  in  that  last  stage  of  ripeness  which  precedes  decay.  Of  the 
chryselephantine  statues  of  Phidias  we  can  only  judge  -from  the 
descriptions  of  ancient  writers,  such  as  Pausanias,  who  saw  them 
in  all  their  glory,  aided  by  works  which  are  no  doubt  imitated 
from  them.  Phidias'  masterpiece  in  this<  style  was  the  colossal 
statue  of  the  Olympian  Jove  at  Elis^  representing  the  supreme 
deity  of  the  Hellenic  nation  at  the  centre  of  Hellenic  union,  as 
having  laid  aside  the  thunderbolts  which  had  smitten  down 
the  Titans  and  the  Giants,  enthroned  as  a  conqueror  in  perfect 
majesty  and  repose,  and  ruling  with  a  nod  both  Olympus  and 
the  subject  world.  This  idea  is  said  to  have  been  expressed 
by  Phidias  himself  in  words.     When  asked  by  his  nephew 
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Pansenus^  wliat  model  he  meant  to  follow  in  the  statue,  he  re- 
plied by  quothig  thfe  lines  of  Homer  which  describe  Jove  thus 
mling  among  the  gods,  and  which  evidently  suggested  those  mag- 
nificent verses  of  Milton : — 

**  Thufl  while  God  spake,  ambrosial  fragrance  filled 
All  heaven,  and  in  the  blessed  spirits  dect 
Sense  of  new  joy  inefflible  diflhsed."  * 

We  possess  various  copies  of  the  bust  of  this  grand  statue,  in 
which  the  high  and  expansive  forehead,  the  enlarged  facial  angle, 
the  arch  of  the  eyebrows,  the  majesty  of  the  large  calm  eye,  the 
features  full  of  expression,  though  in  perfect  repose,  the  slight 
indication  of  the  nod,  and  the  masses  of  hair  gently  falling  for- 
ward, combine  to  make  up  the  ideal  of  supreme  majesty  and 
divine  complacency,  embodied  in  a  human  form.  This  statue 
was  probably  executed  about  b.o.  437,  immediately  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Parthenon.t 

The  nearest  rival  to  this  great  work,  showing  how  the  influ- 
ence of  Phidias  affected  the  Dorian  schools  of  art,  was  the  chrys- 
elephantine statue  of  Hera  in  her  temple  between  Argos  and 
MycensB,  the  work  of  the  Argive  Polycletus,  who  was  as  famed  for 
his  statues  of  men  as  Phidias  for  those  of  gods,  a  statement  which 
implies  the  less  ideal  character  of  his  art.  Myron  of  Eleutherse, 
a  younger  contemporary  and  fellow-pupil  of  Phidias,  excelled  in 
the  more  impassioned  representation  of  athletes  in  the  various 
attitudes  of  the  games.  These  statues  were  for  the  most  part  in 
bronze :  one  of  the  best  was  the  Discobolus,  or  Quoit-player,  of 
which  we  possess  a  marble  copy  in  the  British  Museum,  unfortu- 
nately deformed  J)y  modem  restorations.  Myron  was  one  of  the 
first  great  artists  who  moulded  the  figures  of  animals,  other  than 
horses.  His  bronze  cow,  represented  in  the  act  of  lowing,  stood 
in  the  centre  of  an  open  place  in  Athens. 

The  sister  art  of  painting  was  approaching  to  the  perfection 
which  architecture  and  sculpture  had  reached;  but  its  develop- 
ment was  slower.  The  laws  of  perspective,  the  combinations  of 
colour,  and  the  mechanical  processes  of  the  art,  were  longer  in 
attaining  perfection  than  the  simpler  modes  of  working  in  bronze 
and  marble.     The  great  painters,  who  aided  in  the  decoration  of 

*  Homer,  U.  L  628—580 ;  MDton,  ParadUe  Lost,  ifi.  185—187.  The  head  of  the 
statue  is  seen  on  the  oohis  of  the  Eldans,  and  in  seyeral  busts,  the  finest  of  whidi  are  hi 
the  Mnseo  Fio-Clementino  and  in  the  Florentine  dallery. 

t  See  the  author's  article  "Fheldiaa'*  in  Sndth^s  DMcmary  of  Or§A  trndBamM 
Biography, 
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Athon?,  •xrcre  Polygnotus  of  ThasoB,  and  Pansemis,  the  nephew  of 
Phidias ;  and  their  works,  though  far  inferior  in  exeqution  to  those 
of  their  successor,  ApoUodorus  of  Athens,  and  of  their  later 
contemporaries,  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  Zeuxis  and  Parrhasius, 
marked  the  same  transition  from  the  old  archaic  style  that  was 
made  in  sculpture.  Their  paintings  were  still  essentially  statu- 
esque and  deficient  in  perspective,  and  they  adhered  to  the  old 
plan,  which  we  see  on  the  early  vases,  of  aifixing  names  to  their 
figures.  The  most  important  of  their  works  were  the  paintings 
in  the  temple  of  Theseus,  representing  the  hero's  exploits,  an^  the 
great  picture  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  in  the  Painted  Porch, 
which  has  been  already  described.  The  masterpiece  of  Polygno- 
tus was  the  series  of  paintings  from  the  epic  cycle,  with  which 
he  decorated  the  Lesche,  or  Conversation-Hall  of  the  Cnidians  at 
Delphi. 

It  was  imder  the  administration  of  Pericles  too  that  Greek  Lit- 
erature reached  its  culminating  height  in  the  Attic  Drama,  a  form 
of  poetry  which  Aristotle  justly  considers  as  the  most  perfect ;  and 
it  shone  with  undiminished  splendour  almost  to  the  end  of  the 
century.  We  have  already  indicated  briefly  how  the  Greek 
dramatic  poetry,  in  both  its  forms,  sprung  up  in  connection  with 
the  worship  of  Dionysus.  The  distinction,  now  so  marked, 
between  Tragedy  and  Comedy,  was  at  first  almost  accidental. 
Bands  of  Dionysiac  revellers  celebrated  the  praises  of  the  god, 
chiefly  at  the  season  of  the  vintage,  with  songs  and  dances,  both 
in  the  cities  and  the  villages.  But  the  polished  inhabitants  of 
the  cities  demanded  a  more  intellectual  entertainment  than  the 
simple  rustics.  The  songs  of  the  revellers  were  gradually  moulded 
into  the  regular  choral  dithyramb,  while  the  performers  still  pre- 
served the  wild  dress  and  gestures  of  the  Satyrs,  beings  half  goat 
and  half  man,  who  accompanied  Dionysus,  whence  their  per- 
formance received  the  name  of  Tragedy^  the  Ooat  Sang.*  The 
prevalence  of  tales  of  crime  and  fate  and  suffering,  like  those  of 
the  houses  of  Labdacus  and  Pelops,  among  the  mythical  subjects 
chosen  for  the  tragic  chorus,  naturally  impressed  on  tragedy  a 
mournful  and  fatal  character;  while  the  rude  merriment  and 
unrestrained  license  of  the  village  festival,  venting  itself  in  coarse 

*  This  form  of  the  Ohonis  was  preserved  in  the  Satyric  Drama,  or  burlesque,  which 
was  exhibited  in  assooiation  with  Tragedy.  In  a  fragment  of  a  Satyric  drama  by 
uEschylus,  on  the  story  of  ''Prometheus  the  Fire-Kindler,^  a  Satyr  who  wants  to 
embrace  the  fire  is  warned  by  Prometheus : — '*  Take  care,  you  goat  I  you^U  bum  your 
beard  oft" 
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jokes  and  peiBonal  jibes,  in  ^^  quips,  and  cranks,  and  wanton 
wiles,"  as  naturally  made  Comedy^  the  ViUo/ge-Song^  the  vehicle 
of  fun  and  satire.  Both  forms  received  their  earliest  develop- 
ment among  the  Dorian  states,  so  far  as  their  choral  poetry  was 
concerned,  and  comedv  found  its  chief  home  among  the  demo- 
cratic Megarians,  both  of  the  mother  city  and  the  Sicilian  colonies. 
The  first  r^ular  comedies  were  composed  by  Epicharmus,  who 
was  bom  at  Cos  about  b.o.  540,  and  exhibited  at  Syracuse  before 
the  Persian  Wars.  Long  before  his  time,  the  Megarian  Susarion 
introduced  comedy  into  Attica,  at  the  village  of  Icaria,  a  spedal 
seat  of  the  worship  of  Dionysus  (b.c.  678),  nearly  a  century  before 
the  art  reappeared  during  tiie  Persian  VTars. 

The  same  village  of  Icaria  was  the  native  place  of  Thespis,  who 
first  gave  to  Tragedy  its  dramatic  character,  in  the  time  of  Pisis* 
tratus  (b.o.  535).  He  laid  the  foundation  of  the  dialogue,  which 
afterwards  became  the  most  ess^itial  part  of  a  drama,  the  very 
name  of  which  signifies  action,  introducing  a  single  actor,  who 
not  only  relieved  the  choral  performances  by  the  recitation  of 
mythological  stories  and  heroic  adventures,  but  by  carrying  on  a 
conversation  with  the  leader  of  the  Chorus.  This  actor,  who  in 
the  earliest  times  was  often  the  poet  himself,  personated  different 
characters  by  means  of  linen  masks.  Thespis  is  said  to  have 
travelled  about  Attica  in  a  waggon,  which  served  him  for  a  stage; 
but  the  art  soon  found  a  home  at  Athens,  where  dramatic  contests 
for  prizes  were  established  in  connection  with  the  festivals  of 
Dionysus.  These  exhibitions  became  institutions  of  the  state. 
The  provision  of  choruses  was  one  of  the  "  Liturgies,'*  or  public 
services,  which  the  wealthy  citizens  had  to  discharge.  The  citizen 
at  whose  expense  each  particular  chorus  was  provided  was  called 
its  Choragus  (Bringer-on  of  the  Chorus),  and  it  was  to  him  that 
a  prize  won  by  the  drama  was  awarded.  The  poet  was  recognised 
solely  as  the  "  Teacher  of  the  Chorus,*'  which  he  must  obtain  by 
application  to  the  Archon  Basileus.  Each  competitor  had  to  pro- 
duce three  tragedies  (called  a  TrUogy  ),  to  which  a  Satyric  drama 
was  generally  but  not  always  added  (forming  a  Tetralogy)^  aftar 
th&t  form  of  composition  had  been  separated  from  the  regular 
drama  by  Pratinas,  a  Dorian  of  Phlius,  who  exhibited  at  Ath^is 
in  competition  with  JEschylus.  The  immediate  successors  of 
Thespis  were  the  Athenians,  Choerilus  (b.c.  628 — 488),  and 
Phrynichus,  who  first  exhibited  in  b.c.  511,  when  his  choragus 
was  Themistocles.  He  first  ventured  down  from  the  regions  of 
mythology  to  a  subject  of  contemporary  history,  the  capture  of 
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Miletus  by  the  PereianB ;  and  it  is  a  cmrioiiB  example  of  Athenian 
sentiment,  that,  after  being  melted  to  tears  by  the  poet's  pathos, 
they  fined  him  1000  drachms  for  making  an  exhibition  of  the 
sufferings  of  their  Ionian  brethren.  It  was  at  the  epoch  of  b.c. 
500,  that  JBscHTLus,  the  son  of  Euphorion,  exhibited  his  fii^t 
tragedy.  Kot  only  by  his  transcendent  genius,  but  by  the 
improvements  he  introduced  into  dramatic  performances,  did  he 
earn  the  fame  of  being  the  real  founder  of  Tragedy.  His  addition 
of  a  second  actor  provided  for  a  real  dialogue  on  the  stage,  and 
enabled  him  to  make  the  choral  odes  subordinate  to  the  action. 
The  personatioix  of  characters  was  aided  by  elaborate  masks,  and 
the  actors  were  raised  to  the  heroic  stature  and  dignity  by  high- 
heeled  buskins,*  lofty  head-dresses,  and  magnificent  rob€».  He 
first  used  scenes  painted  according  to  the  rules  of  perspective,  a 
new  invention  of  the  artist  Agatharcus.  The  extent  to  which  he 
made  use  of  theatrical  mechanism  may  be  judged  of  from  the 
scenes  in  the  PrometheuSy  where  the  ocean  nymphs  enter  in  a 
flying  chariot,  and  their  father,  Oceanus,  comes  in  bestriding  a 
winged  monster,  or,  as.  the  poet  himself  calls  it,  a  four-legged 
bird,  half  horse  and  half  griffin.t  He  also  invented  new  figures 
for  the  dances  of  the  chorus.  Nothing  remained,  in  order  to  give 
the  drama  its  final  form,  but  the  third  actor,  who  was  added  by 
Sophocles.  Such  were  the  strides  which  tragedy  made  in  the 
course  of  a  single  generation  from  the  first  performance  of 
Thespis. 

The  improvements  in  the  mechanism  of  the  art  prepared  it  to 
receive  the  mighty  impulse  of  intellectual  life,  which  was  given 
to  the  whole  nation  by  the  Persian  Wars.  We  have  seen  that 
JSschylus  was  one  of  the  combatants  both  at  Marathon  and  at 
Salamis.  He  was  no  doubt  among  the  throng  who  gazed  with 
delight  on  the  youthful  beauty  of  Sophocles,  the  son  of  Sophilus, 
leading  the  chorus,  lyre  in  hand,  round  the  trophy  of  the  latter 
fight  That  youth,  twelve  years  later,  snatched  from  him  the 
tragic  prize,  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  interest  (b.o.  468). 
The  approaching  contest  had  excited  such  expectation  and  party 

*  From  the  contrast  between  the  tragic  buskin  {eoihiwrnm)  and  the  low-heeled  shoe 
{toeem)  of  eomedyy  we  hare  boixowed  the  figuratiTe  terms  fmkm,  and  9oek  for  the  two 
species  of  the  drama. 

f  Aristophanes  makes  Ion  of  this  creature  more  than  once,  and  gives  us  some 
insight  into  its  mechanism.  He  makes  the  patron  god  of  tragedy  lie  awake  half  the 
night  '*  wondering  what  sort  of  a  bird  that  yellow  horsoK)ock  mi^t  be ; "  and  in 
another  play,  an  old  man,  who  undertakes  to  fly  up  to  heaven  on  a  beetle,  shouts  oat 
to  the  attendants  to  mhid  the  ropes  aloft 
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feeling,  that  the  Archon  had  postponed  drawing  lots  for  the 
judges  till  the  last  moment,  when  Cimon  and  the  nine  generals, 
his  colleagues,  entered  the  theatre,  having  just  returned  firom 
Scyros  with  the  bones  of  Theseus,  The  Archon  administered  the 
oath  to  them  as  judges,  and  their  decision  awarded  the  first  place 
to  Sophocles,  and  the  second  JBschylus,  who  retired  in  disgust 
to  the  court  of  Hiero  at  Syracuse.*  ^schylus  was  again  at 
Athens  ten  years  later,  exhibiting  his  magnificent  trilogy  on  the 
fates  of  Agamemnon,  Clytemnestra,  and  Orestes  (b.c.  458),  and 
he  died  in  Sicily  two  years  later.  With  this  one  exception, 
Sophocles  held  the  supremacy  of  the  Attic  stage  till  the  epoch 
at  which  we  have  now  arrived.  The  very  year  he£ore  that  in 
which  we  have  seen  him  associated  with  Pericles  in  the  command 
against  Samos,  he  had  been  compelled  to  yield  the  first  prize  to 
Euripides  (b.c.  441),  who,  bom  at  Salamis  on  the  very  day  of  the 
battle,  had  b^un  to  exhibit  in  the  year  after  the  death  of  jEschylus 
(b.c.  455).  The  two  great  dramatists  continued  to  work  with  un- 
abated fertility,  against  the  competition  of  many  other  poets,  who 
would  have  made  the  period  illustrious  had  the  great  masters  never 
written,  till  just  before  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  when 
they  both  died  in  the  same  year  (b.o.  406).  It  is  not  within  pur 
province  to  enumerate  the  works  or  to  compare  the  merits  of  these 
three  masters  of  the  tragic  art.t 

The  memorable  year  which  forms  about  the  central  point  of  the 
sole  administration  of  Pericles,  the  same  year  in  which  the  Par- 
thenon was  finished,  is  a  marked  epoch  in  the  history  of  Comedy. 
The  "Old  Ck)medy,'^  that  form  of  the  art  which  consisted  in 
personal  and  political  satire,  launched  in  humour  of  the  broadest 
license,  had,  like  Tragedy,  its  three  great  masters,  who  are  enu- 
merated by  Horace  in  the  well-known  lines : — 

**Eiq>oU8,  akqiie  Cratiiras,  Aristophaneflqae  poetn 
Atque  alii  quorum  Com<B^  Prisca  Tironim  est, 
S  quis  erat  dignus  describi,  quod  malus  ac  fur, 
Quod  mcBchus  foret  ant  sicarius  aat  aUoqui 
FamoflUA,  multa  cum  libertate  notabanf*  X 

But  Aristophanes  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  to  whom  the 
common  voice  of  antiquity  has  assigned  a  pre-eminence  over  the 

*  It  ifl  uDoertaln  what  piece  Sqphodes  produoed  on  this  oooaaion.    It  was  not  one 
of  his  extant  plays. 

f  See  the  artlde  *<Sophocles"  in  Smith's  Didumafyof  Oreek  and  Somtm  JBUh 

X  Horat)  SaL'LU.  1-4. 
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multitude  of  his  rivals.  It  was  just  after  the  battle  of  Marathoxi 
that  Comedy  was  revived  at  Athens  by  Chionides  (b.c.  488 — 7), 
but  Cratinns,  the  fbrst  distinguished  poet  of  the  Old  Comedy, 
did  not  begin  to  exhibit  till  a  generation  later  (b.c.  454) ;  and 
ten  years  later  still,  in  the  year  that  marks  the  great  ascendancy 
of  Pericles,  Aristophanes  was  bom  (B.a  444).  Meanwhile  the 
license  of  the  comedians  reached  such  a  pitch,  that  a  decree  was 
passed  to  prohibit  their  performances,  in  the  year  of  the  revolt  of 
8amoB  (b.c.  440).  The  repeal  of  that  decree,  three  years  later, 
forms  a  new  starting  point  in  the  history  of  Comedy  (b.o.  437). 
Cratinus  gained  the  first  prize  in  the  following  year  (b.c.  436) ; 
and  a  new  generation  of  poets  directed  their  attacks  against  the 
administration  of  Pericles.  It  is  not,  however,  till  two  years  after 
the  great  statesman's  death,  that  the  most  interesting  period  of 
the  art  begins  with  the  first  exhibition  of  Aristophanes  at  the  age 
of  seventeen  (b.o.  42Y). 

The  dramatic  poetry  of  the  Athenians  must  not  be  considered 
simply  as  the  fruit  of-  the  people's  intellectual  life  and  liberty :  it 
was  one  of  the  chief  means  by  which  that  life  and  liberty  were 
sustained  in  vigour.  The  stage  answered  truly  to  its  Latin  name, 
ihejimlpU;  and  it  discharged  also,  to  no  small  extent,  the  func< 
tions  of  the  press.  Quick  of  thought  and  utterance,  of  hearing 
and  apprehension,  living  together  in  open  public  intercourse, — 
reading  would  have  been  to  the  Athenians  a  slow  process  for  the 
interchange  of  ideas.  But  the  many  thousands  of  auditors  in 
the  great  theatre  caught,  as  with  an  dectric  flash  of  intelligence, 
the  noble  thought,  the  pointed  sentiment,  the  wail  of  agony,  the 
piteous  appeal,  the  withering  sarcasm,  the  flash  of  wit,  the  covert 
innuendo.  All  that  the  poet  exhibited  before  them  was  invested 
with  the  interest  of  reality,  though  dad  in  the  halo  of  imagination. 
The  gods  and  heroes  who  swept  majestically  over  the  tragic  stage 
were  the  objects  of  their  religious  and  national  faith,  real  beings^ 
whose  actions  and  sufferings  claimed  their  deepest  sym|)athy,  and 
whose  heroic  fortitude  served  for  an  example,  or  their  terrible  fate 
for  a  warning.  At  times,  as  in  the  PerwB  of  ^schylus,  the 
events  of  their  own  history  were  so  pourtrayed  as  to  keep  alive 
the  flame  of  patriotic  enthusiasm ;  or,  as  is  doubtless  the  case  in 
the  Eumenides  of  the  same  poet,  and  in  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles, 
their  own  political  institutions  and  principles  were  illustrated 
from  scenes  laid  in  the  heroic  ages.  It  was  the  privilege  of  the 
poet,  as  it  now  is  of  the  orator  and  preacher,  to  teach  many  a 
lesson  and  throw  out  many  a  hint  which  would  either  have  fiiUen 
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dead  or  hare  been  at  once  rejected  if  proposed  in  conyersatioii 
or  in  conncU.  So  too  in  the  Old  Comedy,  the  persons,  habits, 
manners,  principles,  held  up  to  ridicole,  the  measures  attacked 
with  the  keen  weapons  of  satire,  were  all  familiar  to  the  andienoe 
in  their  daily  lives;  and  the  poet  might  exhibit  in  a  humorous 
light  objects  which  to  attack  seriously  would  have  been  treason  or 
sacrilege,  and  might  recommend,  from  behind  the  shelter  of  the 
comic  mask,  measures  which  he  could  only  have  proposed  in  the 
popular  assembly  with  the  halter  round  his  neck.  Of  the  examples 
which  abound  in  the  plays  of  Aristophanes,  it  will  be  enough  to 
mention  the  display  of  Cleon  and  the  impersonation  of  the  Athe- 
nian People,  in  the  Knights.  All  the  complaints  that  may  be 
urged  against  the  abuse  of  these  great  powers  can  be  answered 
by  the  arguments  which,  in  modem  times,  have  triumphantly 
defended  the."  Liberty  of  unlicensed  Printing." 

The  age  of  Pericles  was  likewise  adorned  with  the  more  solid 
fixdts  of  intellect  and  research.  First  among  its  prose  writers 
stand  the  two  historians  of  the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian  War& 
The  year  in  which  j£schylus  gained  his  first  tragic  prize,  in  the 
midst  of  the  interval  between  Marathon  and  Salamis,  was  that  of 
the  birth  of  Herodotus  at  Halicamassus  (b.c.  484) ;  and  the.year 
of  the  death  of  ^schylus  is  that  in  which  Herodotus  is  supposed 
to  have  read  his  great  work  at  the  Olympic  festival,  when  the 
assembled  Greeks  bestowed  the  names  of  the  Muses  upon  his  nine 
books,  and  the  youthM  Thuc^dides  was  moved  to  tears  by  the 
awakened  spirit  of  emulation.*  The  Btory  is  worth  mentioning  as 
showing  the  relation  of  the  two  historians  to  each  other  in  respect 
of  age ;  but  it  has  scarcely  a  claim  to  be  believed.  It  rests  on  the 
sole  authority  of  Lucian ;  and,  besides  Hiat  it  has  all  the  air  of  a 
rhetorical  invention,  it  is  altogether  incredible  that  Herodotus,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-eight,  should  have  completed  his  extensive  travels 
and  finished  the  nine  books  of  his  history.  It  is  far  more  probable 
that  Herodotus  was  still  engaged  at  this  time  in  collecting  the  mate- 
rials for  his  history,  and  in  so  doing  it  seems  certain  that  he  visited 
Athens  and  conversed  with'  the  men  who  had  fought  at  Marathop, 


B.C.  466.  In  this  year  Herodotus  was  twenty-eight)  tnd  Thucydldes  fifteen.  It 
may  be  wordi  while  to  refer  to  the  comnMm  error,  into  which  we  an  apt  to  be  led  by 
the  Tenerable  character  of  Herodotus  as  the  '<  Esther  of  History,"  of  forgettmg  that  ba 
was  younger  than  Sophocles,  much  younger  than  .^schylus,  only  four  years  older  than 
Euripides,  and  thirteen  older  than  Thucydides,  and  that  he  liyed  nearly,  and  perfai^ 
quite,  to  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  He  alludes  inddentaUy  to  the  death  oC 
AmyrtSBUs  in  ]i.a  406. 
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Salamis,  and  Flatsea ;  for  he  ghows  as  perfect  a  familiarity  with 
the  scenes  as  with  the  incidents  of  those  battles^  and  some  of  his  in- 
formation could  scarcely  have  been  obtained  except  upon  the  spot. 
Other  indications  of  his  familiarity  with  the  leading  men  of  Athens 
are  found  in  his  work ;  and  it  contains,  in  particular,  passages 
bearing  such  a  resemblance  to  Sophocles,  both  in  political  senti- 
ment and  expression,  as  to  hare  suggested  the  theory,  which  is 
supported  by  the  express  statement  of  Plutarch,  of  a  personal 
intimacy  between  the  poet  and  the  historian.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  Herodotus  was  residing  at  Samoa  when  Sophocles  was 
sent  to  the  island,  as  one  of  the  ten  generals,  in  b.c.  440.*  Certain 
allusions  in  his  work  have  led  to  the  supposition  that  he  was 
again  at  Athens  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  (b.c, 
431).  He  joined  the  Athenian  colony  of  Thurii,  probably  a  con- 
siderable time  after  its  first  foundation  in  b.o,  443  ;  and  to  the 
later  years  of  his  life  there  we  ought  doubtless  to  refer  the  final 
composition  of  his  history.  But,  let  his  personal  connection  with 
Athens  have  been  what  it  might,  his  latter  books  form  a  monu- 
ment of  her  glory  more  imperishable  than  the  works  of  Phidias. 

The  literary  activity  of  Thucydides  falls  later  than  the  age  of 
Pericles ;  but,  as  he  was  thirty  years  old  at  the  epoch  of  the  war,; 
the  history  of  which  he  undertook  to  write,  we  cannot  doubt  that 
he  was  now  abready  bearing  his  part  in  the  active  duties  of  an  Athe- 
nian citizen,  and  collecting  by  watchM  observation  and  enquiry 
those  profound  observations  on  the  previous  history  of  Greece,  the 
character  of  the  Athenian  empire,  and  the  spirit  of  her  institu- 
tions, which  form  some  of  the  most  valuable  portions  of  his  work. 
Especially  does  his  accurate  delineation  of  the  character  of  Pericles, 
his  exposition  of  that  statesman's  policy,  and  his  faithful  report  of 
some  of  his  greatest  speeches,  justify  our  referring  to  the  age  of 
Pericles  the  beginning  of  the  literary  career  of  Thucydides. 

There  is  another  dass,  not  so  much  of  writers  as  of  teachers, 
who  had  far  too  great  an  influence  on  the  intellectual  character  of 
the  age,  to  be  omitted  in  this  survey  of  its  greatness.  We  have 
tracedthebegiimingsof  philosophy  in  Greece:  we  have  seen  how 
its  professors  formed  distinct  schools,  and  how  powerftd — as,  for 
example,  in  the  case  of  Pythagoras — ^was  their  influence  on  the 
social  and  political  life  of  the  states  in  which  they  took  up  their 
abode.t    The  condition  of  Athens  at  the  present  epoch  opened 

*  See  BoiuldfloiiB  AnUffme,  Ihtrodoction ;   and  TymuaeHam  of  the  FMMogieal 
Bodtfy,  ToL  L  No.  15. 

t  Chap,  xil,  pp.  872,  foil 


a  wide  and  inyiting  field  for  the  exercise  of  such  influence. 
While  her  wealth  and  imperial  power  made  her  the  centre  to 
which  all  forms  of  talent  would  naturally  tend,  and  while  her  free 
spirit  pointed  her  out  as  the  natural  home  of  freedom  in  specula- 
tion, the  practical  requirements  of  her  political  institutions  de- 
manded of  her  citizens  a  special  intellectual  training.  The  man 
who  desired  to  take  an  actiye  part  in  public  life  must  be  able  to 
hold  his  ground  in  the  debates  of  the  ecclesia,  and  to  defend  him- 
self in  the  courts  of  justice;  and,  in  the  latter  arena  espedaHj, 
the  great  satirist  of  the  age  declares  that  it  was  often  needful 
to  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason, — a  necessity  not 
unknown  to  courts  of  law  in  other  times.  The  old-fashioned 
course  of  Greek  education,  lauded  by  Aristophanes  as  that  which 
trained  ^^  the  men  who  fought  at  Marathon,''  made  no  proyision — 
and  it  was  the  boast  of  its  admirers  that  it  made  none — ^for  these 
new  wants.  The  plan  of  education  conunon  to  all  the  Greek 
states,  except  those  which  had  adopted  a  special  public  course  of 
training — such  as  Sparta  and  Crete — may  be  described,  in  one 
word,  as  that  of  making  a  good  man  and  an  accomplished 
gentleman.  Boys  were  placed  under  the  care  of  the  ^^pied- 
agogue,"*  often  a  trusty  slave,  whose  office  it  was  to  keep  a  con- 
stant watch  over  their  safety  and  their  behayiour ;  his  only  part  in 
their  school  education  was  to  conduct  them  to  and  from  the  school. 
There  they  were  first  taught  to  read  Homer  and  then  to  commit  to 
memory  passages  from  the  old  poets,  chosen  fcff  the  sake  of  their 
moral  precepts.  Music,  singing,  and  dancing,  were  taught  not 
only  as  essential  accomplishments,  fitting  a  man  to  take  part  in 
tiie  public  choruses  as  well  as  to  amuse  himself  and  his  friends 
in  private  life,  but  as  tending  to  bring  his  whole  nature  into  an 
harmonious  balance.  Gymnastic  exercises  were  practised  with 
the  utmost  care  and  regularity,  under  the  eye  of  the  pedagogue, 
as  the  means  of  keeping  up  that  perfect  physical  condition  which 
the  Greeks  rightly  r^arded  as  essential  to  usefuhiess  as  well  as 
happiness,  the  ^^  mens  sana  in  oarpare  wmoJ*^  These  exerdses  were* 
moreover  a  training  for  the  military  duties  which  every  dtixea 
had  to  discharge,  and  for  those  contests  in  the  public  games,  suo- 
cess  in  which  was  the  highest  honour  he  could  achieve.  This 
may  in  fact  be  called  their  only  professional  education.  All  but 
the  poorest  classes — ^the  labourers  and  sailors — ^lived  either  upon 
the  produce  of  their  estates  or  the  gains  earned  by  the  labour  of 


*  The  word  signifieB  "boy-leader:"  its  modem  lue  in  tbe  hdm  of  a 
quite  miarepresents  its  projper  Greek  sense; 
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their  dayes,  and  in  the  latter  way  extensive  mannfaetures.were 
carried  on.  Mercantile  enterpriseB  were  engaged  in  according  to 
each  man's  pleasure  or  opportunities,  and  there  was  no  separate 
class  always  clamouring  for  a  commercial  education. 

But  the  democratic  institutions  of  Athens  provided  a  profession, 
in  which  most  Athenians  were  ready  to  embark — ^the  profession  of 
politics,  a  profession  pursued  to  occupy  a  man's  energies  and  to 
gratify  his  ambition,  not  to  earn  a  livelihood.  This  profession 
demanded,  in  addition  to  the  highest  culture  of  intellectual  energy 
and  keenness,  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of 
moral  and  political  science  and  of  the  facts  of  history  as  illustra- 
tions of  them,  and  the  most  perfect  and  ready  skill  in  the  arts  of 
rhetoric  and  dialectics.  For  such  knowledge  the  youth  of  Athens 
resorted  to  the  lectures  which  the  teachers  of  philosophy  gave  in 
the  public  Gymnasia,  of  which  the  principal  bore  names  that  have 
ever  since  been  connected  with  education, — the  Aoademia^  in  the 
grove  of  the  Attic  hero  Academus, — ^the  Lyceum^  near  the  temple 
of  ApoUo  Lyceus, — ^the  former  afterwards  the  school  of  Plato,  the 
latter  of  Aristotle.''^  The  opening  of  these  lectures  was  in  fact  the 
institution  of  the  University  of  Athens — ^an  university  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word — such  as  the  universities  of  modem  Europe  were 
before  they  became  surrounded  with  the  accidents  of  royal  and 
noble  patronage,  elaborate  systems  of  government,  extensive  build- 
ings, honours  and  emoluments,  and  special  privileges — mere  volun- 
tary associations  of  teachers  and  scholars.  These  classes  appear  to 
have  been  opened  at  first  with  a  far  wider  object  than  that  for  which 
they  came  to  be  most  valued.  They  embraced  all  the  philosophical 
knowledge  and  speculation  of  the  age,  mathematics,  astronomy, 
and  natural  science — such  as  natural  science  then  was,— literary 
criticism,  and  enquiries  concerning  the  foundations  of  morality, 
harmony,  and  beauty,  as  well  as  the  practical  roles  of  oratory  and 
dialectics.  Among  the  intellectual  people  of  Athens  there  were 
always  a  certain  number  who  pursued  the  study  of  philosophy  for 
its  own  sake,  but  the  majority  of  the  wealthy  and  ambitious  youths 
frequented  the  schools  of  the  philosophers  for  the  practical  purpose 
of  acquiring  dialectic  skill  and.  the  art  of  public  speaking.  The 
teachers  naturally  adapted. their  instruction  to  the  wants  of  their 
pupils ;  and  thus  from  being  philosophers  in  the  widest  sense, 
they  became  Rhetors — ^professors  of  oratory — ^and  Sophists^  a  term 

*  Respectmg  the  arrangements  of  the  pubUo  Gymnaala,  see  Smith's  Die&onary  of 
JMiqumm.    The  fidrd  of  the  three  great  Attio  Gymnaria,  that  of  G3mo6aigeB,  had 
not  the  fortime  to  attahi  cdebrity  as  a  philoeophio  school 
TOL.  L — 81 
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which  properly  denotes  one  who  himself  possesses,  and  who  makes 
it  his  business  to  eonmianieate  to  others,  skill  and  clevemesB  in 
any  department  of  knowledge  or  in  any  special  art.* 

So  far  from  the  name  of  Sophist  involving  any  reproach,  it  was 
adopted  by  the  first  man  who  became  celebrated  nnder  the  title 
(Protagoras  of  Abdera),  as  his  own  professional  description.  Its 
exact  force  may  be  perhaps  defined  by  saying  that  the  philosopher 
was  the  enquirer,  the  sophist  the  teacher.  There  was  nothing 
essentially  immoral  or  dishonest  in  the  profession  or  in  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Sophists.  One  of  the  most  popular  fables  handed  down 
to  us  from  antiquity  in  praise  of  a  virtuous  life — the  choice  of  the 
youthful  Hercules  between  the  invitations  of  Virtue  and  the 
allurements  of  Vice — ^was  the  production  of  a  distimniished  Sophist 
of  this  agCj  Prodicus  of  Ceos.  The  fact  is,  however,  unquestioa- 
able  thatj  during  the  ]>eriod  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  the  name 
of  Sophist,  and  the  class  of  teachers  it  denoted,  fell  into  that 
reproach  which  we  see  reflected  in  tlie  opposition  of  Socrates  and 
the  satire  of  AristophaneBp  We  saj  rejleded^  for  it  is  incredible 
that  the  philosopher  and  the  comedian  should  have  been  able  to 
eredts  so  strong  a  prejudice,  had  it  not  begun  to  work  already  in 
the  popular  sentiment ;  but  neither  can  it  be  denied  that  both 
were  leaders,  and  not  merely  followers,  of  this  sentiment*  Four 
cau^s  chiefly  tended  to  bring  the  Sophists  into  disrepute*  One 
was  their  receiving  pay  tor  their  lesaons^f  According  to  our  modem 
ideas,  this  would  only  place  them  in  the  po&ition  of  professional 
men,  earning  an  honourable  livelihood  from  their  profefiaion. 
But  such  a  view  of  the  position  of  a  public  teacher  was  ag  yet 
foreign  to  the  Greek  mind.  Men  of  letters  might  take,  without 
disgrace,  the  honorary  rewards  which  princes  and  states  heaped 
upon  them :  and  might  calculate  upon  them  with  the  certainty 
of  Simonides,  who,  when  shipwrecked,  cared  not  to  save  his 
goods :  ^'  For,'*  said  he,  **  I  carry  my  property  with  meJ'  But 
when  direct  payment  was  not  only  received,  but  demanded, 
for  lessons  in  truth  and  virtue^  as  well  as  in  learning,  it  seemed 
as  if  priceless  things  were  reduced  to  venal  commodities,  and 
their  teacher  to  a  mere  trafficker*     Xext^  though  the  instruction 

•  One  mipcdiraeot  to  the  clear  undenatanditig  of  the  if  hole  subject  is  our  as^ociAticvD 
of  the  Greek  worda  ffo^c  and  co^ic  with  our  modem  Btrtise  of  the  word  wi^Jom.  They 
Bfe  more  ftJda  to  Ihe  word  wU  in  Its  old  eenae,  pradkal  sHU  and  devtmta^ 

f  FrotAgOroiS^  who  first  adopted  th^^  profceflional  name  of  Bophbt,  U  Bud  ako  to 
hare  been  tbe  first  wbo  r^^vcd  proft'ssional  payment,  Ilia  feo  wa^  e^otnotimes  ad 
high  u  100  mhmv  (atxrat  40(V,),  and  FLato  aap  Ihat  he  made  more  money  than 
Phidias  and  tea  othei-  sculptor^  put  together. 
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offered  by  the  Sophists  was  various,  and  much  of  it  respected  the 
highest  objects  of  human  thought,  it  was  soon  found  that  the 
ambitious  youth  of  Athens  cared  little  for  aught  but  what  had  a 
direct  bearing  upon  their  success  in  public  life ;  and,  as  they  paid 
for  the  lessons  they  took,  the  teacher  had  no  choice  but  to  suit  his 
instruction  to  the  demand.  In  the  case  of  Socrates,  who  took  no 
pay,  and  resolutely  followed  his  own  method  of  instruction,  we 
have  the  express  testimony  of  Xenophon,  that  Critias  and  Alcibi- 
ades  consorted  with  the  master  so  long  only  as  they  supposed  they 
could  gain  such  practical  skill  from  his  lessons,  and  then  they 
immediately  deserted  him ;  but  their  connection  with  him  was 
still  made  an  important  element  in  his  accusation.  Those,  again, 
who  may  have  cared  but  little  for  the  intellectual  or  moral  ten- 
d^icy  of  the  Sophists'  teaching,  felt  themselves  quite  competent 
to  detect  the  absurdity  of  many  of  their  physical  speculations. 
These  philosophers  had  scarcely  an  idea  of  the  inductive  method 
of  enquiry.  Instead  of  regarding  themselves  as  "  the  servants 
and  interpreters  of  Nature,"  they  attempted  to  decide  by  an 
d  priori  method  what  was  the  best  course  for  her  to  follow  in 
each  particular  case,  and  they  brought  all  phenomena  to  the  test 
of  these  foregone  conclusions.  The  consequence  was  that  science 
made  no  progress  in  their  hands,  and  gained  for  them  no  respect. 
Socrates  perceived  so  clearly  the  failure  of  these  speculations,  as 
not  only  to  renounce  them  himself,  but  to  regard  them  as  unwortjiy 
the  attention  of  the  philosopher.  Is  it,  he  asked,  because  these 
men  think  themselves  well  enough  versed  in  human  affairs,  that 
they  busy  themselves  about  those  which  belong  to  the  gods  \ — 
those  concerning  which  man  can  attain  to  no  certainty,  as  is  proved 
by  the  different  opinions  held  about  them  ? — those,  in  fine,  which 
gjve  no  practical  results,  for  none  of  those  who  are  learned  in 
them  profess  to  be  able  to  maJce  the  things  they  study,  the  winds, 
the  seasons,  and  the  like  ?  It  is  easy  for  us  to  expose  these  falla- 
cies— ^which,  however,  have  not  yet  ceased  to  be  repeated — and  to 
point  to  the  lightning  itself  pursuing  the  path  marked  out  for  it 
by  man,  and  recording  his  thoughts  instead  of  destroying  his 
works ;  but  what  wonder  was  it,  when  a  Socrates  reasoned  thus, 
that  the  common  people  should  despise  the  professors  of  natural 
science  f  This  is  one  of  the  most  telling  points  in  the  Clovde  of 
Aristophanes,  where  Socrates  himself  is  ridiculed  as  the  represent* 
ative  of  the  Sophists,  as  experimenting  on  how  many  of  its  own 
foot-lengths  a  flea  leapt  over,  and  the  like  trivial  iuYestigations.  The 
same  play  affords  one  of  many  proo&  of  a  far  more  serious  feeling 
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than  contempt.  The  speculations  of  the  Sophists  about  the  na- 
ture of  the  nniverse  extended  beyond  natural  objects  to  the  super- 
natural ;  and  their  opinions  respecting  the  gods,  and  their  relationB 
to  the  world  and  man,  soon  alarmed  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
popular  religious  feeling.  Anaxagoras,  whose  abode  at  Athens 
and  intercourse  with  Pericles  may  be  regarded  as  the  banning  of 
the  great  influence  of  the  philosophers  in  that  city,  was  prosecuted 
for  atheism  (about  b.g.  460).  The  immediate  motive  of  the  attack 
was  doubtless  to  aim  a  political  blow  at  the  firiend  of  Peiides,  then 
in  the  heat  of  his  conflict  with  Thucydides ;  but  its  success  proves 
the  strength  of  the  popular  feeling.  All  the  influence  of  PerideB 
is  said  to  have  hardly  saved  the  life  of  Anaxagoras,  who  was  con- 
demned in  a  fine  of  five  talents  (more  than  10002.),  and  baniahed 
from  Athens.  A  like  charge  was  brought  against  Protagoras  for 
his  book  on  the  gods,  which  began  with  the  sentence,  ^^  Concern- 
ing the  gods,  I. am  unable  to  discover  whether  they  exist  or  do  not 
exist ; "  and  he  too  is  said  to  have  been  banished  from  Athens 
(b.o.  411).*  The  fate  of  other  Sophists  is  doubtful ;  but  the  climax 
of  the  feeling  against  the  whole  body  of  plulosophers  is  seen  iu 
the  condemnation  of  Socrates  on  the  twofold  chaige,  of  not  believ- 
ing in  the  gods  believed  in  by  the  city,  and  of  corrupting  the  young 
men.  The  chief  part  of  the  history  of  the  Sophists^  and  of  the 
contests  held  with  them  by  Socrates  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the 
comic  poets  on  the  other,  belongs  to  the  period  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  War,  the  age  when  Protagoras,  Prodicus,  Hippias^  and 
Gorgias  chiefly  flourished  at  Athens.  But  the  influence  of  the 
philosophers  who  preceded  the  Sophists  properly  so  called  is  seen 
in  the  intimacy  of  Anaxagoras  with*  Pericles ;  and  Protagoras, 
the  flrst  of  the  latter  class,  was  abeady  at  Athens  before  b.c*  445, 
as  he  drew  up  a  code  of  laws  for  the  new  colony  of  Thurii,  whiq}i 
was  sent  out  in  that  year. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Athens  in  the  age  of  Pericles ;  and 
the  whole  history  of  the  world  does  not  ofier  a  more  striking 
example  of  the  intellectual  perfection  to  which  it  is  given  to  man 
to  attain  by  the  powers  of  a  high  natural  organization,  acting 
with  the  unfettered  energies  secured  by  political  freedom,  and 
impelled,  flrst  by  the  efforts  needfal  to  secure  that  freedom,  and 
further,  by  the  conscious  pride  of  empire.  But  there  is  a  terrible 
reverse  to  the  picture  in  the  moral  condition  of  the  i>eople ;  for 
they  also  hold  forth  an  example  of  the  general  truth,  ihst  the 

*  The  date  of  this  proeecation,  Jost  after  the  aristocratic  terolutaon,  mdicates  that, 
like  those  of  Anaxagotas  and  Sooratea,  it  was  not  miooDnected  with  partj  politioB. 
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Betfiah  cultiyatioii  of  intellectual  and  ffiethetic  enjoyment  is  a 
Bonrce  of  moral  weakness,  and  not  of  strength.  All  tiie  outward 
glories  of  Athens  must  not  blind  us  to  the  personal  and  political 
proJSigacy  which  are  attested  both  by  her  history  and  her  litera- 
ture. We  may  be  excused  from  dwelling  upon  the  details,  not 
only  from  their  repulsive  nature,  but  because  they  can  only  be 
properly  understood  through  a  study  of  the  contemporary  authors. 
Meanwhile  we  have  to  r^ard  the  feelings  which  the  empire  of 
Athens  produced  among  her  jealous  rivals,  and  to  trace  the 
progress  of  the  destructive  war  which  was  waged  for  her 
humiliation. 

The  state  of  things  in  Greece,  recognised  by  the  Thirty  Years' 
Truce,  in  b.g.  445,  was  that  of  the  two  great  confederacies  we 
have  described,  each  invested  with  the  power  of  chastising  its 
rebellious  members.  Thedistinct  acknowledgment  of  this  power,  in 
the  refusal  of  the  Peloponnesian  allies  to  aid  Samos  in  her  revolt 
against  Athens  (B.a  440),  was  brought  about  mainly  through  the 
influence  of  Corinth.*  This  state,  though  after  the  conquest  of 
^gina  the  chief  rival  of  Athens  on  the  sea,  had  for  that  vety 
reason  the  strongest  motive  to  uphold  a  principle  essential  for  the 
maintenance  of  her  own  maritime  empire,  as  the  case  of  Corcyra 
soon  proved.  But* all  this  was  changed  by  an  infraction  of  the 
principle  on  the  part  of  Athens  herself,  and  that  at  the  expense 
of  CorintL 

We  have  already  noticed  the  ancient  rivalry  between  Corinth 
and  her  powerfril  colony  Corcyra,  the  modem  Oarfu.  In  the  year 
B.O.  485,  a  fresh  quarrel  broke  out  concerning  the  city  of  £pi- 
damnus  (the  later  Dyrrachium),  on  the  mainland  of  Epirus.t 
The  contest  between  tiie  Few  and  the  Many,  almost  universal  in 
the  Grecian  states,  had  ended  at  Epidamnus  in  the  expulsion  of 
the  oligarchical  party.  The  exiles  joined  with  the  barbarian 
niyriansr  in  harassing  the  city  by  sea  and  land ;  and  the  Epidam- 
nians,  having  in  vain  applied  to  Corcyra  for  aid  in  their  distress, 
complained  to  Corinth,  their  original  metropolis,  offering  to  place 
the  city  in  her  hands.  The  acceptance  of  this  offer,  accompanied 
by  the  sending  out  of  a  new  body  of  colonists  to  Epidamnus,  led 
to  open  war  between  the  Corinthians  and  Corcyrseans.  The  latter 
were  victorious  in  a  great  searfight,  and  they  laid  si^e  to  Epi- 
damnus. Besolved  to  retrieve  the  disaster,  and  to  subdue  her 
ancient  enemy,  Corinth  employed  the  two  following  years  in 
immense  preparations  (B.a  434 — 433).  The  danger  of  the 
•  ThiMTdldeSy  L  4a  |  Comp.  Am^  m,  p.  S6». 


GorcyrsBans  was  increased  by  tlieir  iflolated  poaition,  for  they  had 
not  yet  joined  the  confederacy  either  of  Sparta  or  of  Athena. 
In  the  former^  Corinth  had  an  influence  only  second  to  that  of 
Sparta  herself,  and  the  only  course  that  remained  was  to  seek  the 
Athenian  alliance.  Both  parties  sent  envoys  to  Athens;  the 
Corcyreeans  to  sue  for  the  alliance,  the  Corinthians  to  deprecate 
it  as  alike  impolitic  and  unjust.  Thucydides  expends  all  his 
power  on  the  report,  or  rather  composition,  of  the  speeches 
delivered  on  this  occasion  before  the  ecclesia ;  *  and  it  is  inters 
esting  to  find  the  subsequent  policy  of  Athens  shadowed  forth  in 
a  main  argument  used  by  the  Corcyreeans,  that  their  island  would 
form  the  starting-point  for  an  expedition  against  the  Dorians  of 
Sicily.  The  Corinthians  urged  the  arguments  of  their  own  recent 
services  to  Athens,  of  good  faith  to  the  existing  truce,  and  of  the 
danger  of  a  war  with  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy ;  but  all  thia 
availed  Httle  against  the  tempting  offer  of  the  Corcyrsean  navy. 
The  decision  which  was  taken  under  the  advice  of  Pericles  is  an 
indication  of  the  course  to  which  Athens  was  now  committed,  of 
extending  her  empire  by  all  possible  means.  At  first,  indeed,  she 
only  formed  a  defensive  alliance  with  the  Corcyrs&ans,  and  sent  a 
smftll  squadron  of  ten  ships  to  their  aid.  These  were  followed  by 
a  reinforcement  of  twenty  more,  which  arrived  so  opportunely  as 
to  save  the  Corcyraeana  from  utter  defeat  in  a  great  naval  battle 
with  the  CorinthianB  (b.c-  43i2), 

For  the  aid  thus  furnished  to  her  enemies  in  the  Ionian  Sea, 
Corinth  sought  revenge  in  another  quarter.  The  colonies  on  tlie 
Chalcidian  peninsula,  in  the  north-west  comer  of  the  ^gsean, 
belonged  to  the  Athenian  empire,  and  PerdiceaSj  the  king  of  the 
adjacent  land  of  Macedonia,  had  till  lately  been  her  firm  ally. 
But  the  aid  given  by  Athens  to  his  brotlierBj  Philip  and  Berdas, 
in  maintaining  the  position  of  independent  princes,  alienated 
Perdiocas.  He  joined  with  Corinth  in  exciting  disaffection  among 
the  Chalcidian  cities,  and  formed  the  schema  of  collecting  the 

*  The  epeediest  m  tbii  atiii  atbor  cftses,  irbkli  form  eo  !jiip«rt4mi  a  portioti  of  xha 
work  of  ThucydideS|  must  genial j  be  reganled  ia,  in  /onti^  the  campoaitioo  of  the 
historian;  though  in  Bftmo,  those  of  Ferides  in  particular^  there  are  peculiaritiefi  of 
fltjlc,  Tfhich  enggcst  a  pretty  do«e  adhereuec  to  the  epeecb  actually  delircfn^L  Wo 
bare  the  hbtorian^s  own  testimoti^r  that  he  auued  at  a  faithful  report  of  thoeo  apoecbce, 
BODQO  of  which  he  had  heard  bimielT;  but  that,  vben  this  was  Impmcticabkj  be  put 
into  the  speakei^'  tnouLhs  what  he  thought  suitable  to  the  occasion.  (Thac.  L  2S«) 
The  ftpeethes  oompoaed  on  tlio  latter  principle  ar<v  therefore,  the  vehideB  of  hia  own 
profound  views  oonceming  the  moving  prindplcfl  of  Gredan  politics  at  the  gr«l 
criaia  njoorded  in  hia  hhitoij. 
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people  of  the  coast  into  the  strong  inland  city  of  Oljnthns,   i 
dates  its  importance  from  this  epoch.     To  counteract  these   i 
ments,  the  Athenians  sent  an  armament  to  the  Thermai(   i 
and  took  measures  to  secure  Potidsea,  which,  as  being  a 
of  Corinth,  was  justly  suspected  of  disloyalty.    The  Pot 
openly  revolted,  and  applied  for  help  both  to  Corinth,  a 
metropolis,  and  to  Sparta,  as  the  head  of  the  Peloponnesie 
federacy.    A  direct  collision  ensued  between  the  Athenia  i 
the  Corinthians,  who  had  sent  a  force  to  aid  the  Chalddian 
gents,  in  which  the  former  gained  the  victory ;  and  the  bl(  ! 
of  Potidsea  was  formed  (b.c.  482).    Thus  had  the  great  ma  i 
powers  of  Corinth  and  Athens  come  into  collision  on  boti 
of  the  peninsula,  to  the  decided  disadvantage  of  the  former, 
pacific  policy  was  now  transformed  into  th6  most  bitter  1  i 
and  she  set  herself  to  draw  the  whole  Peloponnesian  confe<  ! 
into  war  with  Athens. 

All  matters  which  affected  the  common  interests  of  th 
federacy,  and  questions  of  peace  and  war  in  particular,  wei  i 
debated  by  the  Spartans  in  their  own  assembly.  If  their  d(  : 
involved  a  common  course  of  action,  a  congress  of  the  alli< 
convened  to  determine  whether  it  should  be  pursued ;  and  ii 
a  congress  each  state  had  an  equal  vote.  We  are  again  inc 
to  Thucydides  for  a  fuU  report  of  these  proceedings  in  the  p 
case,  the  interest  of  which  is  greatly  increased  by  the  introdi 
of  certain  Athenian  envoys,  who  happened  to  be  present  at  1^ 
on  other  business,  when  the  first  assembly  was  held.  Besid 
Corinthians,  there  were  envoys  from  the  Megarians,  who  had 
reduced  to  deep  distress  by  a  decree  excluding  them  from  a 
ports  and  markets  of  the  Athenian  empire :  the  ^ginetans,  tl 
not  openly  represented,  through  fear  of  Athens,  found  mea 
preferring  the  complaint,  that  they  were  deprived  of  the 
government  stipulMed  for  them  in  the  truce :  and  others  c 
allies  made  other  accusations  against  Athens,  as  the  coi 
tyrant  of  Greece.  When  all  these  had  been  suffered  to  sh 
the  indignation  of  the  Lacedemonians,  the  Corinthians 
forward  last  with  their  elaborate  indictment,  to  which  the 
nian  envoys  made  a  characteristic  reply.  The  speech  ( 
Corinthians  dwells  mainly  on  the  aggressive  policy  and  r 
activity  of  Athens,  with  which  they  contrast  the  habitual  slu 
ness  of  Sparta ;  *and,  while  upbraiding  her  for  suffering  the  ( 
grow  to  such  a  height,  they  hint  at  the  necessity  of  seeking  a^ 
alliance.    The  Athenians  plead  their  services  in  the  Persian 
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they  urge  that  the  imperial  power^  which  has  excited  each  envj^ 
was  at  first  gamed  without  their  own  seeking,  and  that  its  reten- 
tion had  become  a  matter  of  self-preservation ;  instead  of  blame, 
thej  claim  praise  for  having  abnsed  their  power  so  little;  as  for 
the  odinm  they  had  incnrred,  it  was  the  inseparable  resnlt  of  a 
sovereign  power  which  had  to  be  maintained  by  force,  and  it  wonld 
have  been  equally  earned  by  the  Lacedsemonians  or  any  other  state 
in  the  like  position ;  and  they  end  by  advising  that  the  matters  in 
dispute  should  be  settled  by  n^otiation.  The  historian  then  ex- 
hibits, with  consummate  art-— or  else  with  a  close  adherence  to 
what  was  actually  said — ^the  two  sentiments  which  divided  the 
Spartan  mind  in  the  speeches  of  the  king  Archidamus  and  the 
ephor  Sthenelaidas.  The  former  urges  every  motive  of  prudence 
against  encountering  the  power  of  Athens  without  adequate  pre- 
paration and  new  maritime  allies ;  he  prays  his  countrymen  not  to 
be  goaded  into  war  by  the  taunts  of  the  Corinthians  against  their 
national  character  and  policy,  a  steady  adherence  to  which  had 
gained  for  them  a  long  possession  of  glory  and  independence ;  in 
fine,  he  advises  that  negotiation  should  be  tried,  but  that  war  should 
be  prepared  for.  Lastly,  the  ephor  Sthendaidas  put  the  question,  in 
a  speech  of  Laconic  brevity,  which  evidently  expressed  the  popular 
feeling  of  the  Spartans : — ^the  many  words  used  by  the  Athenians 
in  their  praise  were  no  answer  to  the  charge  of  wronging  the  allies 
of  Sparta ; — ^if  they  had  done  well  formerly  against  the  Medes, 
but  now  iU  against  the  Greeks,  they  deserved  double  punishment, 
because  they  had  become  bad  instead  of  good ;  but  the  Spartans 
were  the  same  as  ever,  the  protectors  of  their  faithM  aUiea : — in 
the  courage  of  those  allies  lay  their  strength  against  the  wealth, 
and  ships,  and  horses  of  the  Athenians : — ^nor  did  it  beseem  them 
to  settle  by  wards  injuries  done  by  deeds. 

The  Lacedsemonian  ecclesia  voted,  like  our  own  parliament,  by 
voice,  followed  if  necessary  by  a  division.  By  professing  his 
inability  to  decide  between  the  Ayes  and  Noesj  the  Ephor  brought 
out,  in  the  division,  the  decisive  majority  for  war.  The  treatment 
of  the  whole  discussion  by  Thuc^dides  forms  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  development,  in  all  history,  of  the  feelings  which 
prompt  nations  ^Ho  go  to  war  for  an  idea.''  The  Peloponnesian 
War  stands,  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  at  the  head  of  what  we 
now  call  wars  of  principle.  Its  immediate  occasion  arose,  doubt- 
less, out  of  the  interests  of  the  complaining  stated ;  and  Corinth, 
in  particular,  precipitated  the  conflict  in  the  hope  of  saving 
Fotidsea.    The  allies  were  moved,  too,  by  a  deep  conviction  ef 
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danger  from  the  power  of  Athens^  and  by  the  special  peril  which 
threatened  the  Sicilian  colonies,  now  that  her  na^y  was  reinforced 
by  the  Oorcyrsdan.  But  mere  policy  would  have  suggested  the 
course  proposed  by  Archidamus,  to  prepare  to  meet  this  danger  by 
a  firm  alliance  with  the  Dorians  of  Sicily.  Policy,  howeyer,  can- 
not fix  the  moment  at  which  fires  long  smouldering  shall  burst 
into  a  conflagration.  The  real  question  at  issue  was  whether  the 
dominant  power  of  Hellas  should  be  Ionian,  maritime,  and  demo-  * 
cratio, — or  Dorian,*  military,  and  aristocratic ;  and  whether  that 
power  should  be  wielded  by  Athens,  as  a  supreme  state,  avowedly 
dictating  the  policy  and  commanding  the  resources  of  her  subject 
allies,  or  by  Sparta,  as  the  head  of  a  confederacy  nominally  volun- 
tary, but  really  bound  to  her  by  means  of  the  aristocratic  govern- 
ments which  she  was  always  ready  to  uphold  by  force  in  the 
several  states.  The  short-lived  victory  of  the  Peloponnesians  was 
purchased  by  the  loss  of  Hellenic  independence,  after  two  genera- 
UooB  of  constant  war. 

It  was  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  Thirty  Tears'  Truce,  that 
this  decision  was  taken  by  Sparta,  encouraged  by  a  response  of 
the  Delphic  oracle,  and  ratified  by  a  general  congress  of  the  allies, 
in  which  the  Corinthians,  whUe  again  foremost  in  advising  war, 
took  pains  to  point  out  the  measures  needed  to  ensure  success. 
There  was  still  needed  both  time  for  preparation  and  a  definite 
pretext  for  the  war ;  and  a  demand  was  made  upon  the  Athenians, 
that  they  should  expeSL  '^  the  accursed"  from  among  them.  The 
"accursed"  were  the  family  of  the  Alcmfleonidae,  who  had 
treacherously  slain  the  adherents  of  Cylon,  after  enticing  them 
from  the  sanctuary.f  Pericles  was  descended  from  that  race 
through  his  mother ;  and  the  requisition  was  aimed  at  hhn,  not  in 
the  hope  of  obtaining  his  bam'shment,  but  in  order  to  bring  him 
into  odium  at  Athens,  as  if  the  state  were  plunged  in  war  for  his 
sake.  Pericles  was  fortunately  in  a  position  to  retort  the  blow 
twofold  upon  the  most  eminent  men  among  the  Spartans, — ^re- 
quiring the  expulsion  of  those  who  had  committed  sacrilege,  by 
killing  PauBanias  in  the  temple  of  Athena,  and  by  dragging  the 
revolted  Helots  from  the  sanctuary  of  Poseidon  at  Tsenarus.:^  The 
negotiations  were  prolonged  by  demands  for  the  raising  of  the 
siege  of  Potidsea,  for  the  independence  of  JBgina,  for  the  reversal 
of  the  decnree  against  Megara ;  and  at  last  the  Lacedsemonians 

*  In  a  wdl-known  oracle^  preserved  by  Thucydidea,  the  war  ii  called  **a  Dorian 
War."    This,  howerer,  is  from  the  Athenian  point  of  Tiew. 

f  See  diap. sit,  p.  84S.  %  Bee diap.  ziii.,  p.  446;  sir.,  p.  458. 
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summed  up  all  by  offering  peace,  on  the  condition  that  the  Athe- 
nians should  restoie  every  Grecian  state  to  independence, — ^in 
other  words,  that  the  city  should  abdicate  her  empire  and  become 
again  the  weak  and  isolated  Athens  of  the  time  before  the  Persiaii 
Wars,  while  the  Lacedeemonian  supremacy  over  her  allies  would 
remain  untouched,  because  they  wtare  nominally  self-governed. 

Inadmissible  as  this  demand  was  in  itself,  it  brought  to  a  head 
the  whole  question  of  war  or  peace.  In  the  assembly  held  for  the 
purpose  of  coming  to  a  final  decision,  many  voices  had  been  raised 
in  favour  of  purchasing  peace  by  the  repeal  of  the  decree  against 
Megara,  when  Ferides  came  forward  to  exhort  the  people  to  a 
determined  resistance.  Thucydides  defines  the  position  of  the 
great  statesman  as  ^^  at  that  time  the  first  of  the  Athenians,  and 
^e  most  able  both  in  speech  and  action."  His  ascendancy  over 
his  fellow-dtizens  had  lately  been  subjected  to  severe  trials.  All 
the  splendours  of  his  administration  had  not  silenced  his  enemies, 
who  had  made  a  series  of  fierce  attacks  upon  him  in  the  persons 
of  his  most  cherished  fiiends.  Three  distinguished  persons,  of 
the  most  different  pursuits,  all  endeared  to  Pericles,  not  only 
as  personal  Mends  but  for  their  intellectual  eminence,  were  the 
objects  of  prosecution  for  his  sake, — the  philosopher  Anaxagoras, 
the  sculptor  Phidias,  and  the  courtezan  Aspasia.  It  is  time  to 
say  a  word  respecting  the  last  of  these  personages,  and  the  dass 
she  represents.  The  position  of  the  firee  women  was  a  weak  point 
in  Greek  society ;  and  in  the  Ionian  states,  especially,  they  led 
nearly  the  life  of  Asiatics.*  Secluded  in  the.  gynuBoewm^  both 
before  and  after  marriage,  from  all  objects  of  interest  beyond  the 
narrow  range  of  their  domestic  affairs,  indifferently  educated,  and 
allowed  no  voice  in  determining  their  own  lot  in  life,  they  were 
little  fitted  to  become  the  companions  of  the  lively  and  intellectual 
husbands,  to  whom  they  were  given  in  marriage  from  motives  of 
family  policy.  Such  a  state  of  domestic  life  of  course  favoured 
the  irregular  connections  to  which  the  Greeks  were  prone  from 
their  sensual  temperament,  and  which  the  state  generally  encour- 
aged. The  courtezans  were  exceedingly  numerous  in  every  Greek 
city  except  Sparta,  and  most  of  all  at  Corinth,  where  they  bore  a 
name  wMch  marks  the  same  connection  with  a  debased  religion 
that  still  subsists  in  the  East,  the  ^^  sacred  slaves  "  of  Aphrodite. 
This  name,  too,  denotes  the  class  by  which  most  of  them  were 

*  These  remarkB  do  not,  of  course,  apply  to  Sparta,  where  the  women  lived  fai  pabBo^ 
and  were  subjected  to  the  training  which  was  deemed  fit  for  the  mothers  of  flpartan  cit- 
iiens,  and  which  can  hare  left  little  room  for  feminine  graces. 
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supplied ;  being  either  slaveB,  fi*om  whom  their  owners  made  a 
gain,  or  nnhappy  persons  whom  poverty  had  rednced  to  this  worst 
of  slavery.  But  there  was  a  distinct  class,  generally  called  in' 
Greek,  by  a  euphemism,  "  Hetaersa  "  {Oo7wpa/iiionB\ — ^foreigners, 
whose  love  of  fireedom  and  distinction  led  them  to  enter  on  this 
sort  of  life  as  an  adventure,  and  whose  intellectual  powers  and 
accomplishments  enabled  them  to  form  private  connections  with 
the  most  distinguished  men.  Such  were  Aspasia,  Lais,  and 
Phryne,  who  are  celebrated  by  the  Greek  poets  and  antiquaries ; 
and  among  these  Aspasia  is  especiaDy  distinguished  by  her  intel- 
lect and  wit,  and  by  her  constancy  to  Pericles.  That  statesman 
had  been  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  his  marriage,  which  had  ended 
in  a  divorce  by  mutual  consent.  He  took  Aspasia  into  his  house, 
where  she  formed  the  ornament  of  the  intellectual  society  in 
which  he  spent  his  leisure  hours ;  and  he  lavished  upon  her  son, 
whom  he  named  Pericles,  the  affection  of  which  his  legitimate 
children  proved  unworthy.*  It  is  said  to  have  been  by  the  jeal- 
ousy of  his  son  Xanthippus  that  the  comic  poets  were  in  a  great 
measure  prompted  to  their  scandalous  attacks  on  the  private  life 
of  Pericles.  One  of  these  poets,  after  the  banishment  of  Anax- 
agoras,  preferred  a  formal  indictment  against  Aspasia  for  her  part 
in  the  anti-religious  speculations  of  that  philosopher.  She  was 
defended  by  Pericles  himself,  with  a  passion  which  overcame  hi$ 
usual  self-conmiand,  and  his  eloquence  and  tears  gained  an  ac- 
quittal He  was  less  fortunate  in  the  case  of  Phidias,  who  was 
accused  of  having  purloined  some  of  the  gold  entrusted  to  him  for 
the  statue  of  Athena ;  and  Pericles  himself,  seems  to  have  been 
implicated  in  the  charge.  The  statesman's  well-known  probity 
was  doubtless  a  sufficient  answer,  in  his  own  case,  even  without 
his  challenge  to  have  the  gold  taken  off  and  weighed ;  f  but  the 
dicasts  did  not  choose  to  accept  the  proof  on  behalf  of  Phidias. 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  temper  of  the  Athenians,  that  they  may 
have  been  equally  ready  to  show  their  true  respect  for  Pericles, 

*  These  two  sons  of  Peridee  were  named  Xanthippos  end  Pandas.  Both,  though 
carefoUy  educated,  were  of  faiferior  capacity;  but  Paralus  was  less  undutifbl  than 
his  brother.  Both  fell  Tictims  to  the  great  plague  of  B.C.  429 ;  and  one  of  the  few 
occaoons  on  which  Pericles  is  said  to  have  yidded  to  his  fedings  in  public  was  when 
be  placed  the  funeral  garland  on  the  head  of  Paralus.  After  their  death,  Perides  was 
permitted  to  enrol  bis  surrifing  son,  by  Aspada,  in  his  own  tribe.  The  young 
Perides  was  one  of  the  generals  put  to  death  by  the  Athenians  after  the  battle  of 
Axginusn  (b.c.  406). 

t  AUndoahM  already  been  made  to  the  precaution,  which  Perides  took,  of  having 
the  gold  tonovable. 
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and  at  the  same  time  to  humiliate  him  in  the  person  of  his  firiends.* 
At  all  events,  Phidias  was  fomid  gxdltj,  and  he  seems  to  have 
died  soon  afterwards  in  prison  (about  B.a  432).  It  was  even  sug- 
gested that  Pericles  obtained  the  decree  against  M^ara  expressly 
in  order  to  "  blow  up  the  flame  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,**  and 
thus  to  divert  the  attacks  of  his  political  antagonists ;  but  the  very 
way  in  which  the  comic  i)oet  mentions  this  charge  proves  that  he 
did  not  himself  believe  itf 

It  was,  therefore,  amidst  personal  difficulty  and  danger  that 
Pericles  stood  forwutl  to  pilot  the  state  through  the  passage  from 
peace  to  war.  His  enemies  had. not  dared  to  suggest  compliance 
with  the  demand  for  his  banishment ;  but  they  raised  a  vehement 
opposition  to  his  policy.  But  there  was  in  him  that  element  of 
personal  ascendancy  with  which  the  greatest  statesmen  have  been 
gifted  at  rare  intervals  in  the  history  of  the  world ;  and  his  very 
aspect,  voice,  and  gestures  were  in  harmony  with  his  character 
and  his  policy.  With  that  respect  which  often  breathes  through 
the  mask  of  caricature,  the  comic  poets  found  in  his  dignified 
bearing  and  even  in  the  form  of  his  head  a  resemblance  to  the 
Olympian  Jove,  like  whom  they  represented  him  as  ruling  with  a 
nod  the  subject  world — of  Athens.  When  those,  whoni  Demo»> 
thenes  calls  "  the  multitude  of  the  usual  speakers  "  in  the  ecclesia, 
had  had  their  say,  then 

**withgraTe 
Aspect  he  rose,  and  in  hia  rising  seemed 
A  pillar  of  state:  deep  on  his  front  engraven 
Deliberation  sat,  and  public  care ; 

his  look 

Drew  audience  and  attention  still  as  night) 
Or  summer's  noontide  air.'' 

Above  all,  he  possessed  that  highest  power,  of  stenmiing  the 
current  of  popular  feeling,  as  Thucydides  testifies  in  these  strik- 
ing words,  ^^  When  Pericles  saw  the  people  in  a  state  of  imseason* 
able  and  insolent  confidence,  he  spoke  so  as  to  cow  them  into 
alarm ;  when  again  they  were  in  groundless  terror,  he  combated 
it,  and  brought  them  back  to  confidence."  j:  The  historian  reports 
at  length,  having  himself  very  probably  heard  it,  the  speedi  by 
which  Pericles  persuaded  the  people  to  give  a  final  negative  to  all 

*  The  AtheniHiifi  are  Dot  the  oalj  tree  people  who  Imre  b«en  prone  to  unusc  Lhcnv 
ielyes  'with  badgering  a  atatflfiniaTi,  whose  stem  probity  has  won  more  respect  than  \oy^ 
at  the  very  time  vhen  they  were  admiring  him  in  thcdr  heerts^  and  rei^in^  the  fniits  of 
hia  policy, 

f  AriBtophaneSf  Tha  JVkkVj  BvC  SSV^-^OS,  with  the  critieLsm  of  Mr.  Grok^  Mshr$ 
if  Greece^  ToL  vi.,  p.  189,  %  Thucyi  ii,  66. 
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the  demands  of  Sparta,  and  in  which  he  laid  down  the  policy  that 
would  ensure  success  in  the  coming  war.  That  policy  was,  in 
one  word,  that  Attica  should  be  abandoned  to  the  invasions  of  the 
enemy,  while  the  people,  collected  within  the  shelter  of  Athens, 
the  Pirs&us,  and  the  Long  Walls,  should  send  out  naval  expedi- 
tions to  ravage  the  coasts  of  Peloponnesus.  Well  knowing  the 
impatient  temper  of  his  countrymen,  he  warned  them  against  two 
great  dangers,  with  a  foresight  which  subsequent  events  proved 
but  too  well  founded.  The  one  was  that,  indignant  at  the  devas- 
tation of  their  land,  they  might  risk  an  unequal  battle  against 
the  superior  forces  of  the  enemy ;  the  other,  that  they  might  be 
tempted  to  acquire  new  dominions  during  the  war.  ^^  I  have  more 
fear,"  said  he,  "  of  our  own  errors  than  of  our  enemies'  designs." 
In  fine,  he  advised  them  to  reply,  that  they  would  admit  the 
Megarians  to  their  markets  and  harbours,  provided  that  the 
Lacedsemonians  would  abandon  their  periodical  expulsions  of 
foreigners ; — that  they  would  grant  independence  to  all  states 
that  were  independent  at  the  time  of  the  truce,  if  the  Lace- 
dsemonians would  allow  their  own  allies  to  govern  themselves  as 
they  pleased ; — ^that  they  would  give  satisfaction  for  all  wrongs 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty ; — ^in  short,  that  they  would 
not  begin  the  war,  but  would  resist  those  who  should  begin  it. 
But,  do  what  they  would,  the  war  must  come,  and  the  more 
willingly  they  met  it,  the  less  dangerous  would  it  prove.  Let 
them  remember  how  their  fathers  repelled  the  Medesj  beginning 
the  contest  with  no  such  advantages  as  they  now  possessed,  but 
firom  the  abandonment  of  all  they  had,  and  how  they  advanced 
the  city  to  its  present  state,  and  let  them  resolve  to  hand  down 
what  they  had  received,  unimpaired  to  their  posterity.  The 
assembly  adopted  his  advice,  and  the  answer  sent  to  Sparta  put 
an  end  to  n^otiation.  All  this  time,  both  parties  had  carried  on 
ordinary  intercourse,  not  indeed  without  mutual  suspicion,  but 
without  the  intervention  of  heralds,  as  in  a  state  of  war.  The 
first  b^inning  of  hostilities  was  due  to  the  eagerness  of  the 
Thebans  to  seize  a  long-coveted  prize. 

In  the  early  spring  of  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
Truce  (b.o.  431),  a  body  of  Thebans  surprised  Platsea  in  the  night ; 
but,  after  being  admitted  by  traitors  of  the  aristocratic  party,  they 
were  overpowered  by  the  citizens.  Some  were  put  to  death ;  others 
were  detained  as  prisoners.  A  tbrce  sent  firom  Thebes  to  demand 
the  captives  retired  on  receiving  a  promise  of  their  liberation ;  and 
the  Plateeans  forthwith  massacred  the  prisoners.    They  then  sent 
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news  of  what  had  been  done  to  the  Athenians,  who  put  a  garrison 
of  their  own  citizens  into  Platsea,  and  removed  to  Athens  all  the 
men  who  were  nseless  for  its  defence,  with  the  women  and  diildrea. 
This  open  violation  of  the  truce  at  once  committed  both  parties  to 
the  war,  and  gave  a  foretaste  of  the  spirit  in  which  it  would  be 
waged.  K^othing,  indeed,  is  more  striking  in  the  conflict  which 
ensued,  than  the  deadly  animosity  and  mutual  treacheiy  of  m&i  of 
the  same  race,  language, -and  religion,  who  had  so  lately  fought 
side  by  side  against  the  Persian. 

Both  parties  now  completed  their  preparations  for  the  war,  and 
sought  to  extend  their  alliances  in  ev«y  quarter.  Scarcely  could 
a  single  city  remain  neutral,  amidst  the  excitement  of  all  Greece 
at  the  colUsion  of  her  leading  states.  Thucydides  lays  stress 
upon  the  fstct,  which  has  so  often  since  contributed  to  the  outbreak 
of  a  war,  that  a  new  generation  had  risen  up,  both  at  Athens  and 
at  Sparta,  who  had  never  seen  the  calamities  of  warfare,  and  who 
were  eager  for  its  excitement  and  glory.  The  dealers  in  oracles 
chaunted  their  prophecies  in  every  Grecian  city.  Prodigies, 
eagerly  sought  for,  were  found  in  abundance ;  and,  above  all,  the 
island  of  Delos,  the  old  religious  centre  of  the  Hellenic  world,  was 
shaken  by  an  earthquake,  an  event  which  had  never  occurred 
before  in  the  memory  of  man.  The  general  feeling  inclined  to  the 
Lacedeemonians  as  the  liberators  of  Greece. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose,  even  were  it  possible  within 
our  limits,  to  recount  the  details  of  the  war,  as  they  are  related  by 
Thucydides  and  Xenophon.*  It  lasted,  with  slight  intermissions, 
for  twenty-seven  years  (b.o.  431 — 404),  which  may  be  divided  into 
three  great  periods.  (I.)  A  Ten  Yearf  Wa/r^  from  the  attack  on 
Plateea  to  the  Fifty  Years'  Truce,  negotiated  by  Nicias  (b.o.  431 — 
421).  During  this  first  period,  the  balance  of  success  was  on  the 
side  of  the  Athenians.  This  truce  lasted  nominally  seven  years, 
but  it  was  really  broken  in  the  third  year,  and  was  followed  by 

*  The  great  work  of  Thucydides  is  in  eight  books.  The  first  is  introductory,  on 
the  importance  and  causes  of  the  war.  The  narrative  of  the  war  itself  begins  with 
the  second  book,  and  is  brought  down  to  the  destruction  of  the  Athenian  expedition 
to  Sidly,  at  the  end  of  the  seyenth  book  (b.c.  418).  The  eighth  book,  which  is  most 
probably  genume,  though  not  revised  with  the  same  care  as  the  other  seven,  breaks 
off  in  the  middle  of  the  twenty-first  year  of  the  war  (b.c.  411).  From  this  point  our 
chief  authority  is  Xenophon,  or  whoever  wrote  the  first  two  books  of  the  '*  Greek 
History  "  (HeUmica)  ascribed  to  him.  These  two  books  o(mtinue  the  story  a  littte 
beyond  the  end  of  the  war  (in  &c  404),  to  the  restoraticMi  of  the  donocraey  by 
Thrasybulus,  the  amnesty,  and  the  peace  with  Sparta  (B.a  402).  The  remuning 
five  books  of  the  **  Hellenics "  bring  down  the  history  of  Greece  to  the  battle  of 
Hantinea  (B.a  S62),  the  epoch  we  have  taken  for  the  dose  of  this  du^iter. 
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(n.)  A  Mve  Temi  Wa^^  ending  with  the  disastronB  expedition  of 
the  Athenians  to  Sicily  (b.o.  418 — 413).  (III.)  The  remaining 
Nine  Yea/rs  were  occupied  by  the  gallant  resistance  of  Athens  to 
the  &te  which  had  become  inevitable  since  the  loss  of  her  Sicilian 
armament.  It  was  waged  chiefly  on  the  coast  of  Asia,  for  the 
maritime  command  of  the  ^gsBan,  and  ended  with  the  taking  of 
Athens  by  Lysander  (b.o,  412^-404). 

Immediately  after  the  abortiye  attempt  upon  Platesa,  the  Lace- 
dsemonians  smnmoned  the  allies  to  send  their  c6ntingents  to  the 
Isthmus,  for  the  invasion  of  Attica.  It  was  in  this  way  alone  that 
Athens  seemed  really  vulnerable.  Though  the  confederacy  com- 
prised Corinth,  Megara,  Sicyon,  and  other  maritime  states,  their 
united  fleets  were  quite  unable  to  cope  with  the  navy  of  Athens. 
Active  measures  were  at  once  adopted  to  remedy  this  disparity, 
especially  by  the  aid  of  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  Greeks.  Mean- 
while, the  one  hope  of  the  Peloponnesians  lay  in  provoking  the 
Athenians,  by  the  devastation  of  their  lands  and  villages,  to  risk 
an  unequal  contest  with  their  own  far  superior  army.  It  needed 
all  the  firmness  of  Pericles  to  disappoint  this  hope;  and  the 
Spartan  king  Archidamus  was  all  but  justified  in  the  expectation 
that  the  mere  threat  of  invasion  would  be  enough.  Before  he 
entered  Attica,  he  sent  the  herald  Melesippus  to  announce  his 
approach  and  to  offer  terms  for  the  last  time.  But  the  Athenians 
had  resolved  not  to  receive  another  envoy,  and  Melesippus  was 
conducted  back  to  the  frontier,  where  he  took  leave  of  his  escort 
with  the  exclamation, — ^afterwards  so  terribly  verified, — ^^^This 
day  will  be  the  beginning  of  many  evils  to  the  Greeks."  While 
Archidamus  stOl  lingered  on  the  road,  to  give  the  experiment 
time  to  work,  Pericles  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  persuading  the 
Athenians  to  abandon  their  beautifiil  villages  and  homesteads, 
their  smiling  corn-fields,  their  luxuriant  vineyards  and  orchards. 
Their  distress  when  cooped  up  within  the  walls  was  of  course  far 
greater  than  had  been  foreseen.  All  the  open  places,  even  those 
left  vacant  from  religious  scurples,  as  well  as  the  space  between 
the  Long  Walls,  were  crowded  with  huts,  tents,  and  even  tubs ; 
and  the  enforced  idleness  of  the  dense  throng,  many  of  whom  were 
unused  to  obey  the  ascendancy  of  Pericles,  must  have  disposed 
them  to  listen  to  his  enemies,  and  to  ascribe  all  their  sufferings  to 
his  policy.  At  length  the  army  of  Archidamus,  numbering  not 
less  than  60,000  hoplites,  was  seen  descending  the  slopes  of  Mount 
JEgaleos,  on  to  the  village  of  Achamee,  just  seven  miles  nortt  of 
Aliens,  and  in  sight  of  its  walls.     This  was  the  largest  of  'he 
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demes  of  Attica,  and  its  military  force  numbered  3000  fhll-armed 
men.  Their  rage  at  beholding  all  their  roral  wealth  destroyed 
before  their  very  eyes  gave  an  impulse  to  the  general  indignation. 
Groups  of  citizens,  gathered  in  every  quarter,  inflamed  each  other's 
discontent,  and  the  eager  youth  demanded  to  be  led  out  against 
the  enemy.  In  such  a  state  of  popular  feeling,  Pericles  would  not 
trust  even  his  own  vast  influence  to  avert  some  fatal  resolution ; 
and  he  used  his  power,  as  the  first  of  the  Ten  Generals,  to  prevent 
the  ecclesia  from  meeting  till  the  ferment  had  subsided.  Mean* 
while  he  gave  some  vent  to  the  impatience  for  action  by  sending 
out  the  Athenian  and  Thessalian  cavalry  to  check  the  too  near 
approach  of  the  ravagers ;  and,  in  pursuance  of  his  own  policy,  he 
fitted  out  a  squadron  of  100  triremes  to  make  incursions  on  the 
enemy's  coasts.  This  armament,  united  with  fifty  Corcyraean 
ships,  besides  attacking  various  points  on  the  shores  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, took  some  of  the  Corinthian  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Acar- 
nania,  and  reduced  the  island  of  Cephallenia. 

The  endurance  which  Pericles  required  of  the  Athenians  had  a 
natural  limit.  Like  the  levies  of  the  middle  ages,  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  allies  gave  their  military  service  only  for  a  limited  period ; 
and  when  nearly  forty  days  had  passed  without  drawing  the 
Athenians  out  to  battle,  Archidamus  led  off  his  army  into  Boeotia 
about  the  middle  of  July.  The  Athenians  avenged  themselves  for 
their  sufferings  by  ravaging  the  territory  of  Megara  with  their 
whole  army,  united  with  the  sea  force  which  had  now  returned  to 
^gina, — an  operation  which  they  repeated  annually  while  the  war 
lasted;  and  they  took  a  further  precaution  for  their  maritime 
security  by  removing  the  whole  population  of  JEgina  to  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  coast,  and  parcelling  out  their  lands  among  Athenian 
cleruchi.  The  Spartans  granted  the  expelled  ^ginetans  a  home 
at  Thyrea.  The  summer  campaign  closed  about  the  end  of 
September,  b.o.  431.* 

During  this  summer  the  Athenians  had  adopted  two  important 
measures  of  preparation  for  the  friture.  They  deposited  a  treasure 
of  1000  talents  in  the  Acropolis,  as  a  sacred  reserve,  only  to  be 
used  if  the  city  should  be  attacked  by  a  hostile  fleet.  Till  then, 
any  proposal  to  touch  it  subjected  the  mover  to  the  penalty  of 
death.  This  resolution  was  never  violated  till  after  the  disaster  in 
Sicily  and  the  revolt  of  Chios,  the  firmest  of  all  the  allies,  and 
even  then  the  constitutional  form  was  observed,  of  passing  a  vote 

*  ThucydideB  relates  the  erentB  of  each  year  of  the  war  fcituildy,  diMingiiiabfam^ 
thooe  of  the  sommer  and  the  winter. 
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of  indenmity  to  the  mover  of  the  decree  to  use  the  money.  For 
the  more  effectual  protection  of  the  Athenian  possessions  in  the 
Chalcidian  peniuBula,  alliances  were  made  with  Sitacles,  who  had 
founded  a  powerM  kingdom  over  the  Odiysians  of  Thrace,  and 
with  Perdiccas,  king  of  Macedonia.  The  latter  received  back  the 
port  of  Therma  (afterwards  Thessalonica)  from  the  Athenians,  and 
united  his  army  with  that  of  the  Athenian  Phormio,  in  operating 
against  Potidsea ;  and  the  aid  of  the  Thracians  was  promised  for 
the  same  object. 

According  to  the  annual  custom  of  Athens,  the  soldiers  who 
had  fallen  in  the  campaigns  of  this  summer  were  honoured  with  a 
splendid  public  Ameral  and  a  monument  in  the  suburb  called  the 
Ceramicufl  (the  Potter's  Quarter).  Their  children  were  educated  at 
the  public  expense,  and  when  the  sons  came  to  the  military  age, 
they  received  a  suit  of  armour,  and  were  presented  to  the  people 
on  the  stage  at  the  Dionysia.  The  Greek  religion  requjired  a  strict 
performance  of  fimeral  rites,  till  which  the  shades  of  the  dead  were 
supposed  to  wander  around  the  abode  of  Hades,  forbidden  to  pass 
the  water  of  the  Styx.  For  this  reason,  as' well  as  not  to  leave  such 
trophies  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  the  utmost  importance  was 
attached  to  the  recovery  of  the  bodies  of  those  who  fell  in  battle. 
They  were  burnt  upon  the  field,  and  their  bones  were  carried  home 
for  the  public  funeral.  Two  days  before  the  ceremony,  the  remains 
were  laid  in  state  under  a  tent,  whither  the  relatives  brought  their 
•  offerings.  At  the  time  of  the  funeral,  the  bones  were  placed  in 
coffers  of  cypress  wood,  one  for  every  tribe,  and  borne  forth  on  cars, 
followed  by  an  empty  bier,  covered  with  a  pall,  representing  those 
who  were  not  found  at  the  taking  up  of  the  dead.  Every  resident 
in  Athens  who  pleased,  whether  citizen  or  foreigner,  joined  in  the 
profession,  and  the  tomb  was  surroimded  by  wailing  women,  the 
relatives  of  the  deceased*  When  at  last  they  were  deposited  in 
the  groimd,  a  man  appointed  to  the  office  for  his  intelligence  and 
worth  mounted  a  lofty  platform  and  pronounced  their  eulogy,  and 
so  the  people  were  dismissed.  On  this  occasion  the  funeral  oration 
was  delivered  by  Pericles ;  and  the  report  of  it  in  the  pages  of 
Thucydides  forms  one  of  the  most  remarkable  remains  of  the 
literature  of  any  people.*  The  peculiarity  of  its  style  is  a  sufli- 
cient  proof  that  here,  above  every  other  instance,  Thucydides  acted 
on  his  avowed  plan  of  reporting  the  speeches  he  himself  heard  as 
fiadthfiflUy  as  he  could.  It  is,  as  Mr.  Grote  observes,  "  every  way 
worthy  of  Pericles— HX^mprehenfiive,  rational,  and  full  not  less  of 

*  Thucydides,  iL  86—46. 
TOL.I.^-82 
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sense  and  substance  than  of  earnest  patriotism.  It  thus  forms  a 
strong  contrast  with  the  jejune  though  el^ant  rhetoric  of  other 
harangues,  mostly  not  composed  for  actual  deliyery ;  and  deserves^ 
in  comparison  with  the  Ameral  discourses  remaining  to  us  from 
Plato  and  the  pseudo-Demosthenes,  and  even  Lysias,  the  honour- 
able distinction  which  Thucydides  claims  for  his  own  history — an 
ever-living  possession  and  not  a  mere  show-piece  for  the  moment."  * 
The  general  tenor  of  the  speech  is  to  show  that  the  free  polity  and 
free  social  life  of  the  Athenians  not  only  secured  them  an  amount 
of  enjoyment  of  which  the  Spartans  were  deprived  by  their  severe 
discipline ;  but  even  that  this  discipline  was  a  less  effective  prepa- 
ration for  war  than  the  confidence,  the  patriotism,  and  the  unimT 
paired  resources  with  which  Athens  could  meet  each  danger  as  it 
arose.  But  the  speech  can  only  be  judged  of  by  reiterated  perusaL 
In  the  second  year  of  the  war  (B.a  4S0),  the  frill  force  of 
the  Peloponnesians  again  invaded  Attica  in  the  spring.  They 
remained  in  the  land  forty  days,  ravaging  it  more  extensively 
and  thoroughly  than  before.  Before  they  had  been  long  in  the 
country,  Athens  was  visited  by  that  memorable  pestilence,  which 
is  the  earliest  of  what  have  been  called,  from  their  intensity  and 
their  wide  diffusion,  "  (Ecumenical  Plagues,"  Of  the  others  which 
have  been  included  under  that  name,  the  most  celebrated  are 
those  of  Constantinople,  in  a.d.  532 ;  of  Florence,  in  a.d.  1348 ;  of 
Milan,  in  a.d.  1630 ;  and  in  London,  a.d.  1665.t  It  so  happens 
that  nearly  all  these  great  pestilences  have  been  described  7>y 
writers  of  the  highest  power,  that  of  Athens  by  Thucydides,  that 
of  Constantinople  by  Procopius,  that  of  Florence  by  Boccaccio,  and 
that  of  London  by  De  Foe.  In  all  cases  the  horror  of  the  suffer- 
ings endured,  and  the  frightfril  picture  of  desolation,  is  intensified 
by  the  recklessness,  the  licentious  levity  and  cruel  selfishness,  the 
disregard  of  all  moral  ties,  which  formed  the  real  though  most 
unseasonable  fruit  of  the  presence  of  impending  death.  Thucy- 
dides, himself  a  sufferer  from  the  Plague  of  Athens,  has  left  us  an 
account  of  it  as  remarkable  for  the  accuracy  of  detail,  as  for  the 
vivid  picture  of  its  devastation  and  its  social  consequences.  It 
appears  to  have  been  an  eruptive  typhoid  fever.  Like  the  other 
epidemics  just  mentioned,  it  was  spread  far  and  wide  over  the 

•  Giote,  JBidory  of  Oreeee^  toL  vL,  pp.  191-2. 

f  We  might  fairly  add  the  great  visitations  of  cholera  in  our  own  times,  eepedaU/ 
those  of  1882  and  1849 ;  but  thej  have  not  yet  found  an  historian.  The  original  %o- 
counts  of  the  Great  Plagues  mentioned  in  the  text  are  collected  into  one  view  in  Halkin^s 
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world,  though  asBOciated  with  the  name  of  the  city  where  its 
rarages  were  most  remarkable.  It  was  said  to  have  broken  out 
first  in  Ethiopia,  whence  it  descended  to  Egypt,  and  spread  to 
libya  on  one  hand,  and  to  Asia  on  the  other.  Passing  over  to 
Europe,  it  had  been  felt  at  Borne  and  in  other  parts  of  Italy  about 
sixteen  years  before,  and  more  recently  it  had  visited  some  islands 
of  the  ^gsean.  Beaching  Attica,  it  first  appeared,  according  to 
the  general  law  of  such  epidemics,  in  the  port  of  Piraeus.  The 
people,  collected  from  all  Attica,  crowded  together  in  their 
wretched  temporary  abodes  within  the  fortifications  of  Athens 
and  the  Long  Walls,  and  depressed  by  the  devastation  of  their 
lands,  were  in  the  fittest  state  to  receive  the  full  force  of  the 
disease.  It  was  as  sudden  as  it  was  fataL  Attacking  first  the 
head  and  throat,  it  soon  spread  over  the  whole  system,  and  was 
generally  fatal  in  the  course  of  seven  or  nine  days.  Many  who 
recovered  from  the  first  seizure  died  from  subsequent  exhaustion, 
and  many  lost  the  use  of  their  limbs,  their  sight,  and  their 
memory.  "So  specific  was  found  for  the  complaint,  and  the  phy- 
sicians, and  others  who  had  the  rare  courage  to  visit  the  sick, 
were  among  the  surest  victims.  Quacks  and  impostors  tried  their 
nostrums  and  incantations ;  professors  of  prophecy  recited,  among 
many  others,  a  famous  oracle  which  had  declared, 

<"  A  Doric  war  shaU  fall, 
And  a  great  plague  withal:  ** 

and  while  the  superstitious  saw  in  the  infliction  the  fulfilment 
of  the  promise  of  Apollo  to  help  the  Lacedaemonians,  whether 
invoked  or  uninvoked,  vulgar  suspicion  charged  the  enemy  with 
poisoning  the  wells.  As  mental  depression  was  a  constant 
attendant  of  the  disease,  the  universal  terror  aggravated'  its 
violence.  The  sick  were  soon  left  to  die  untended,  except  by  the 
few  who,  having  recovered,  were  not  liable  to  a  second  attack ; 
and  the  rites  of  burial,  so  sacred  among  the  Greeks,  were  either 
quite  neglected,  or  performed  with  indecent  confasion.  This 
selfish  disregard  of  the  sufferers  was  accompanied  by  a  selfish 
desire  to  make  the  most  of  a  span  of  life  which  any  moment 
might  cut  short,  and  the  disorder  which  prevailed  in  the  state 
made  punishment  for  the  grossest  crimes  uncertain.  The  one 
point  of  favourable  contrast  with  plague-stricken  cities  at  other 
times,  is  that  there  were  no  cruel  persecutions  directed  against 
imaginary  authors  of  the  calamity.  Commencing  in  the  spring 
of  B.O.  430,  the  pestilence  raged  till  the  close  of  the  following 
year,  and,  after  the  intermission  of  a  year  and  a  hal^  it  broke  out 
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again  for  another  year,  with  the  same  violence  as  at  first.  The 
loss  from  the  whole  i)e6tilence  inflicted  a  frightful  blow  on  the 
power  of  Athens.  Three  hundred  out  of  the  1200  knights,  and 
4400  hoplites,  represent  the  deaths  among  the  better  classes, 
besides  a  vast  number  of  the  poorer  citizens.  The  epidemic  was 
almost  confined  to  Athens  and  the  more  populous  islands,  and  it 
scarcely  touched  the  more  scattered  population  of  the  Pdopon- 
nesus.  Amidst  all  these  sufferings,  Pericles  maintained  his 
policy,  and  himself  sailed  out  with  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  ships  to 
ravage  the  Peloponnesus.  The  dispirited  Athenians  showed  no 
such  eagerness  as  in  the  former  year  to  march  out  to  battle.  But 
when  the  enemy  had  retired,  and  the  people  began  to  examine 
their  losses,  they  were  seized  with  an  uncontrollable  desire  for 
peace,  and  sent  envoys  to  Lacedsemon.  The  rejection  of  their 
overtures  incensed  them  against  Pericles  more  than  ever,  but  the 
universal  outciy  failed  to  shake  his  firmness.  He  convened  an 
assembly,  and  delivered  the  last  of  those  great  speeches  which  are 
reported  by  Thucydides,  accepting  all  the  responsibility  of  his 
policy ;  pleading  his  claims  to  their  confidence ;  urging  them  not 
to  suffer  the  resolutions  they  had  deliberately  adopted  to  become 
the  sport  of  a  sudden  calamity ;  and  encouraging  them  by  enu- 
merating all  the  advantages  they  still  possessed,  especially  in  the 
unimpaired  dominion  of  the  sea.  Victory  would  soon  moke  good 
all  their  losses;  defeat  would  deliver  them,  disgraced  and  helpless, 
to  their  bitter  enemies ;  nor,  indeed,  had  they  now  the  power 
to  recede  from  a  position  in  the  maintenance  of  which  lay  their 
safety  and  their  glory.  Though  convinced  by  his  eloquence,  and 
renewing  their  resolution  to  carry  on  the  war  with  vigour,  their 
irritation  vented  itself  in  the  sentence  of  the  dicastery,  which  con- 
demned Pericles  to  a  fine,  on  a  charge  the  exact  nature  of  which 
is  uncertain ;  but  they  soon  afterwards  re-elected  him  to  the  ofllce 
of  strategus.  He  held  this  post  about  twelve  months  longer,  till 
his  death  in  tlio  aiitmnn  of  the  third  year  of  the  war  (e,c-  429), 
At  the  beginning  of  that  year  Potid^ea  capitulated,  and  the  cam- 
paign of  the  sumnier  was  marked  by  the  great  naval  Bueeesees  of 
Phormio  in  the  Corinthian  GiJf. 

There  was  no  invasion  of  Attica  tliis  year^  probably  through 
fear  of  the  plague,  but  the  Feloponnesian  forces  were  led  by 
Ai'chidamim  against  Platsea,  to  gratify  tlie  revenge  of  the 
Thebaiifij  and  to  punish  the  gallant  little  city  for  its  fidelity 
to  Athens.  Tlie  Platoeans  might  even  yet  have  escaped  their 
fate  by  renouncing  the  alliance  of  Athena,  and  consenting  to 
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remain  neutral;  but  the  Athenians  appealed  to  their  oath  of 
fidelity,  and  promised  never  to  desert  them  ;  and  the  Pla- 
tfieans,  after  in  vain  recalling  to  the  memory  of  their  enemies 
the  immunities  secured  to  them  by  the  common  voice  of  Greece, 
prepared  for  an  obstinate  resistance.  The  siege  of  Platsea  forms 
one  of  the  most  interesting  episodes  of  Grecian  history.  The 
town  was  manned  by  a  garrison  q{  only  400  citizens  and  eighty 
Athenians,  with  110  female  slaves  for  cooking;  all  the  other 
inhabitants  having  been  removed  to  Athens  after  the  former 
attempt  of  the  Thebans.  Such,  however,  was  their  resolution, 
and  such  the  want  of  skill  on  the  part' of  the  besiegers,  that  this 
little  force  baffled  all  the  attacks  of  the  Peloponnesian  con- 
federates. While  the  assailants  occupied  seventy  days  and  nights 
of  unintermpted  labour  in  heaping  up  a  mound  of  earth  and 
'timber  against  the  wall,  the  defenders  heightened  the  part  threat- 
ened by  a  wooden  wall  covered  with  hides.  As  the  embank- 
ment rose,  they  broke  a  hole  through  the  city  wall  and  drew 
away  the  earth,  so  that  the  top  kept  foundering ;  and  when  the 
besiegers  stopped  the  chasm  with  masses  of  clay  bound  up  in 
reeds,  they  undermined  the  very  centre  of  the  mound.  As  a  last 
defence,  the  Platseans  built  a  second  wall,  in  the  shape  of  a 
crescent,  behind  the  part  of  the  wall  attacked  by  the  embank- 
ment. The  result  was,  that  the  si^e  was  converted  into  a 
blockade :  the  city  being  entirely  surrounded  with  a  double  wall 
and  ditch,  the  intermediate  space  was  occupied  by  a  garrison  of 
Peloponnesians  and  Boeotians.  The  circumvallation  was  com- 
pleted in  the  autumn  of  b.o.  429.  At  the  end  of  the  following 
year,  when  thePlatseans  began  to  suffer  the  extremities  of  famine, 
they  resolved  to  break  through  the  lines.  Half  of  them  recoiled 
at  the  last  moment  from  the  dangers  of  the  attempt,  the  other 
half  escaped  to  Athens  (b.c.  428).  The  remaining  half,  200  Pla- 
tflsans  and  twenty-five  Athenians,  surrendered  at  discretion  in  the 
course  of  the  following  summer.  Aft;er  a  form  of  trial  before  a 
court  of  five  Spartans,  in  which  their  touching  appeal  to  their  past 
services  to  Greece  was  hardly  turned  aside  by  the  reply  of  the 
Theban  orators,  they  were  all  put  to  death  to  a  man  (b.c.  427).* 

This  atrocious  deed  was  not  without  a  parallel  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Athenians.  The  death  of  Pericles  had  deprived  the  city,  not 
only  of  the  leader  best  qualified  to  conduct  the  war,  but  of  the 
statesman  who  was  alone  able  to  control  the  excesses  of  opposite 

*  These  two  speeches  are  among  the  most  intecesting  of  those  reported  by  Thi^ 
cydides. 


parties,  and  who  had  gained  from  all,  except  his  bitter  personal 
foes,  the  praise  of  surpassing  wisdom  and  moderation.*  But,  as 
Thucydides  expressly  tells  ns,  "  Those  who  succeeded  aftrar  his 
death,  being  more  equal  one  with  another,  and  each  of  them 
desiring  pre-eminence  over  the  rest,  adopted  the  different  course 
of  courting  the  favour  of  the  people,  and  sacrificing  to  that  object 
even  important  state  interests."  .  His  controlling  mind  was  with- 
drawn at  the  very  time  when  mutual  exasperation  provoked  rash 
counsels.  Even  before  his  death,  in  the  second  year  of  the  war, 
the-Lacedaemonians  had  import^  a  systematic  cruelty  into  their 
naval  warfare.  Unable  to  cope  with  the  Athenian  navy,  they 
fitted  out  privateers  to  prey  upon  the  mercantile  and  fishing 
vessels  that  sailed  round  their  coasts,  and  massacred  the  crews 
not  only  of  Athenian  but  of  neutral  ships.  The  Athenians  retal- 
iated by  the  murder  of  some  envoys,  whom  the  Lacedsemoniana, 
in  pursuance  of  the  policy  adopted  from  the  very  banning  of  the 
war,  had  sent  to  solicit  aid  from  Persia,  and  who  were  delivered 
up  to  them  by  their  ally  the  Thracian  king.  Among  them  were 
the  Corinthian  Aristeus,  who  had  instigated  the  revolt  of  Potidea^ 
and  two  Spartan  heralds,  whose  fathers  had  gone  to  Susa  to  offer 
their  lives  in  atonement  for  the  murder  of  the  heralds  of  Darius^ 
but  had  been  dismissed  imhurt  by  Xerxes.  But  the  event  that 
roused  the  bitterest  passions  of  the  Athenians  was  the  revolt  of 
one  of  the  most  important  of  their  own  allies,  Lesbos,  one  of  the 
three  large  islands  on  the  coast  of  Asia  (reduced  to  two  since  the 
revolt  and  subjugation  of  Samos),  which  alone  of  aU.  the  Delian 
confederates  remained  on  an  equal  footing  with  Athens. 

It  was  early  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  war  (b.o.  428)  that  the 
news  reached  Athens  that  Mytilene  had  revolted,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  oligarchical  party,  drawing  after  it  the  three  towns  of 
Antissa,  Eresus,  and  Pyrrha,  whose  governments  it  absorbed  into 
its  own.  Methynma,  the  second  city  of  the  island,  and  the  jealous 
rival  of  Mytilene,  remained  faithful  to  the  Athenians.  The  revolt 
was  purely  political,  and  the  Mytileneeans  sent  a  solemn  embassy 
to  the  Peloponnesians  assembled  at  the  Olympic  festival,  propoa* 
ing  to  join  tiieir  alliance,  and  begging  for  their  aid.  But  before  the 
promised  succours  could  be  sent,  the  fate  of  the  revolt  was  dedded 
by  the  energy  of  the  Athenians.  Though  their  strength  had  been 
drained  by  the  plague,  and  their  accumulated  treasure  exhausted, 
they  raised  a  direct  contribution  of  two  hundred  talents  at  home, 

*  The  eulogy  of  Thucydides  (U.  66)  Ib  decifliye  of  the  esteem  in  wUch  TeAdm  waa 
lield  by  modente  and  impartial  men. 
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and  Bent  ships  to  collect  money  from  the  islands ;  they  demanded 
the  personal  seryice  of  all  citizens,  except  the  two  highest  Solonian 
classes,  and  of  the  resident  foreigners;  and,  disregarding  the 
Peloponnesian  army,  which  had  again  invaded  Attica,  they  sent 
out  a  fleet  of  100  triremes  to  blockade  Mytilene.  After  a  long  re- 
sistance, the  spirits  of  the  Mytilenffians  were  raised  by  the  presence 
of  a  Lacedsemonian,  Salsethns,  who  had  contrived  to  enter  the 
city,  bringing  the  news  that  a  Lacedsemonian  fleet  was  on  its  way 
to  ^eir  relief  (B.a  427).  But  the  tipae  passed  on  without  the 
appearance  of  the  promised  succours;  the  provisions  were  ex- 
hausted; and  SakB^us  resolved  to  try  one  united  sally.  But 
no  sooner  had  he  put  arms  into  the  hands  of  all  the  people,  than 
the  democratic  party  refused  to  act  under  the  former  leaders, 
who  were  obliged  to  capitulate,  as  the  only  means  of  preventing 
an  unconditional  surrender.  Paches,  the  Athenian  general,  agreed 
to  refer  the  fate  of  the  rebels  to  the  Athenian  people,  before  whom 
Mytilensean  envoys  were  to  plead  their  cause;  and  he  sent  to 
Athens  a  thousand  of  the  chief  citizens  as  prisoners,  together  with 
Salffithus.  The  debate  which  ensued  at  Athens  forms  one  of  the 
most  memorable  episodes  of  the  war.  Cleon  now  appears  for  the 
first  time,  as  the  representative  of  those  demagogues  for  whom 
the  removal  of  Pericles  had  made  way. 

The  reader  of  Thucydides  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
great  void  among  the  party  leaders  of  the  higher  class  from  the 
deadi  of  Pericles  to  the  rise  of  Alcibiades.  Almost  the  only  names 
of  any  eminence  in  the  ecclesia,  besides  the  demagogues,  are  those 
of  Nicias  and  Demosthenes.  The  latter,  who  does  not  appear 
prominently  till  B.a  426,  was  little  more  than  the  honest  straight- 
forward soldier.  The  former  had  already  been  associated  in  com- 
mand with  Pericles ;  and  his  wealth,  birth,  and  character  must 
have  secured  him  considerable  respect.  But  his  quiet  and  irre- 
solute disposition  by  no  means  fitted  him  to  seize  the  reins  as 
they  fell  from  the  hand  of  Pericles.  It  is  not  till  after  the  rise 
of  Cleon  that  we  find  him  impelled  by  his  sense  of  patriotism  and 
by  the  claims  of  his  party,  to  wage  an  unequal  contest  with  the 
demagogue ;  *  and  his  political  ascendancy  only  dates  from  Cleon^s 
death  in  b.o.  422. 

Free  as  the  arena  of  the  government  had  been  to  all  the  citizens 
since  the  reforms  of  Pericles  and  Ephialtes,  the  great  leaders  had 
till  now  been,  for  the  most  part,  men  of  llie  old  families.    It  is 

*  The  orator  who  opposes  Cleon  hi  the  aflair  of  the  MytUeneaiu,  is  not  Nidaa,  bat 
IHodotns,  a  politidan  oUierw ise  unknown. 
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but  slowly  l^at  the  power  passes  out  of  the  hands  of  that  dafis  id 
a  free  state;  and  their  influence  was  upheld  at  Athens  by  their 
social  and  political  associations.  Ko  such  help, — ^but  the  jealous 
opposition  of  a  body  anxious  to  preserve  by  their  union  privil^es 
no  longer  allowed  to  them  by  the  law, — ^met  the  men  of  the  ]>eople 
who,  enriched  by  the  growth  of  commerce,  or  possessed  of  po^er 
of  speech  and  of  the  assurance  needed  to  face  the  ecdesia  and  the 
dicasteries,  aspired  to  a  leading  part  in  politics.  ^^  A  person  of 
such  low  or  middling  station  obtained  no  favourable  presumptions 
or  indulgence  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  meet  him  half-way, 
nor  had  he  established  connections  to  encourage  first  suooeeses^  or 
help  him  out  of  early  scrapes.  He  found  others  already  in  po»» 
session  of  ascendancy,  and  well  disposed  to  keep  down  new  com- 
petitors ;  so  that  he  had  to  win  his  own  way  unaided,  from  the 
first  step  to  the  last,  by  qualities  personal  to  himself;  by  assiduity 
of  attendance — ^by  acquaintance  with  business — ^by  powers  of  strik- 
ing  speech — and  withal  by  unflinching  audacity,  indispensable  to 
enable  him  to  bear  up  against  that  opposition  and  enmity  which 
he  would  incur  from  the  high-bom  politicians  and  oiganized  party 
dubs,  as  soon  as  he  appeared  to  be  rising  up  into  ascendancy."  * 
Such  men  were  Eucrates,  the  ropenaeller;  Lysides,  the  sheep- 
seller  ;  Hyperbolus,  the  lamp-maker ;  and,  above  all,  Cleon,  the 
leather-seller. 

The  character  of  this  remarkable  man  is  delineated  by  Thucy- 
dides  in  a  few  of  his  masterly  touches,  and  roughly  drawn  by 
Aristophanes  with  the  broadest  strokes  of  caricature.  The  great 
comedian  began  his  public  career  in  this  very  year,  b.o.  427,  with 
a  play  called  "  The  Banqueters,"  which  is  now  lost.  His  second 
comedy,  "  The  Babylonians,"  which  is  also  lost  (b.c.  426),  first 
opened  the  attack  on  Cleon,  which  was  followed  up  two  years 
afterwards  in  his  celebrated  "  Knights  "  (b.c.  424).  This  play  fur- 
nishes a  leading  type  of  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Attic  Comedy,  as  per- 
fected by  its  greatest  master.  Demos  (the  people),  an  old  man 
who  has  reached  his  dotage,  without  bemg  the  less  cunning  and 
suspidous,  irascible  and  tyrannical,  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his 
steward,  Cleon,  a  leather-seller,  smdling  of  the  tan-yard,  brawling 
and  bullying,  cozening  and  fawning,  pilfering  and  lying,  bringing 
accusations  against  his  fellow  servants,  and  withdrawing  them 
for  bribes.  The  old  man's  faithful  servants,  Nicias  and  Demos- 
thenes, set  up  a  rival  to  Cleon  in  the  person  of  a  sausage-seller, 
who  surpasses  him  in  all  his  foul  arts,  dieating  ways,  and  over- 
•  toote,  Hutoiy  of  Oreeee^  vol  tL,  pp.  880-1. 
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bearing  tyranny,  till  he  has  entirely  supplanted  Oleon.  He 
throws  off  his  assomed  character ;  appears  as  the  model  < 
aristocratic  virtne;  restores  Demos  to  youth  by  the  magic  ^ 
of  a  canldron  like  Medea's,  and  exhibits  him  in  all  the  frei 
of  the  age  of  MarathoiL 

The  exact  influence  of  Aristophanes  on  the  mind  of  his  ag 
his  value  to  us  as  an  authority,  are  often  misunderstood  th 
forgetfolness  of  the  essential  spirit  of  caricature.  Once  let 
exactly  truthful,  moderate,  sober,  cautious,  and  it  ceases 
caricature  at  aU.  Truthful,  indeed,  it  must  be,  in  one  8en» 
be  not  dishonest  and  contemptible;  if  its  oliject  be  dm] 
amuse,  the  pleasure  must  not  be  purchased  by  falsehoo 
serious,  it  is  still  more  bound  to  refrain  from  any  positive  < 
tion.  The  comic  masks  of  the  Attic  stage,  like  the  pictures 
great  modem  caricaturists,  would  lose  all  merit  unless  the 
served  the  likeness  of  their  origuuJs,  however  laughably  dis 
or  exaggerated  in  the  several  features;  and  their  ^^coun 
presentment ''  of  character  was  governed  by  the  same  laws. 
as  we  should  scarcely  place  pictures  of  the  former  class  in 
trait  gallery,  so  we  should  beware  of  following  the  latter  c 
ations  of  diameter  too  literally.  Still  more  mistaken,  hoi 
is  the  view  which  sets  them  aside  as  mere  buffoonery.  The 
alence  of  that  element  on  the  comic  stage  of  Athen 
element  which  he  himself  claims  to  have  reduced  within 
more  moderate  compass  than  before— does  not  make  AriBtop 
a  mere  buffoon.  A  serious  purpose  is  manifested  througho 
works.  He  is  the  strenuous  advocate  of  the  old  views  in  p 
and  social  life,  in  poetical  criticism,  in  philosophy  and  relig 
indeed  we  ought  not  rather  to  say  that  he  condemned  all  the  ] 
ophy  of  his  age  as  irreligious  and  demoralizing.  The  viv 
of  his  fancy,  the  exquisite  beauty  of  his  more  poetical  pa° 
and  the  purity  of  his  language,  even  in  his  scenes  of  br< 
humour,  have  won  the  admiration  of  every  age,  whose  uni 
verdict  has  re-echoed  the  praise  of  Plato : — 

''The  Miues  seeking  for  a  slirine 
Whofle  gbiieB  ne'er  ahoold  oeaee^ 
Found,  as  thejr  strayed,  the  soul  divine 
Of  Aristophanes.* 

In  politics,  the  poet  came  forward  to  resist  the  demagogu 
time  when  they  scarcely  had  any  effective  opposition  in  the  ec 
The  seriousness  of  his  purpose,  in  this  field  at  all  eventfi 

•  Epigram  in  the  Oreek  Anthology,  translated  by  JCerivale. 
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proved  by  the  courage  with  which  he  attacked  Cleon  in  the  year 
after  his  popularity  had  reached  its  height  by  the  capture  of  the 
Spartans  in  Sphacteria  (b.o.  424).  Of  this  the  play  of  ^^  The 
Ejughts  "  is  itself  a  sufficient  proof,  even  if  there  be  no  sufficient 
foundation  for  the  story  that,  when  no  artist  had  the  courage  to  make 
the  mask  of  Cleon,  Aristophaiies  acted  the  part  himself,  with  his  face 
daubed  with  lees  of  wine,  after  the  fashion  of  the  early  comedians. 
Whatever  there  may  have  been  exaggerated  in  the  character  thus 
pourtray ed,  and  whether  or  no  the  personal  turpitude  of  Oleon  was 
as  deep  as  Aristophanes  depicts  it,  we  have  the  testimony  of 
Thucydides  to  his  political  profligacy,  his  dishonest  calumnies,  and 
his  reckless  invectives.  He  first  appears  as  an  instigator  of  the 
popular  discontent  against  Pericles  during  the  invasion  of  Attica 
in  the  first  year  of  the  war ;  and  now  again  as  the  vehement  advo- 
cate of  a  most  cruel  act  of  popular  vengeance,  which  has  brought 
indelible  disgrace  on  the  Athenian  democracy,  though  its  consum* 
mation  was  hindered  by  their  repentance. 

The  revolt  of  Lesbos  had  startled  the  Athenians  by  its  discov- 
ery of  the  insecurity  of  their  maritime  empire.  They  had  seen  a 
Lacedsemonian  fleet  invited  into  the  Asiatic  waters  by  their  faith- 
less ally,  at  the  moment  when  they  were  weakened  by  the  plague 
at  home.  The  very  defence  of  tiie  Mytilensean  advocates  wae 
calculated  to  increase  their  indignation ;  for  they  alleged  no  injury 
done  to  them  by  Athens,  and  the  only  plea  they  uiged  was  most 
offensive  by  its  distrust,  and  by  its  implied  censure  on  the  whole 
course  of  the  At}ienian  empire, — ^the  fear  that  she  might  oppress 
and  subdue  them  hereafter,  as  had  been  the  fate  of  the  other  allies. 
To  an  assembly  thus  excited,  Cleon  suddenly  proposed  that  all  the 
piale  population  of  military  age  should  be  put  to  death,  and  the 
women  and  children  sold  for  slaves ;  and  the  decree  was  passed 
after  a  vehement  opposition.  But  the  assembly  had  no  sooner 
broken  up  than  a  revulsion  of  feeling  followed,  the  more  readily, 
as  Mr.  Grote  has  suggested,  from  a  well-known  law.  of  human 
nature,  ^'  that  the  sentiment  of  wrath  against  the  Mytilensans 
had  been  really  in  part  discharged  by  the  mere  passing  of  the 
sentence,  quite  apart  from  its  execution.'^  The  Mytilencean  envoys 
induced  the  strategi  to  call  another  assembly  for  the  next  day,  in 
which  the  decree  was  reversed,  in  spite  of  the  furious  opposition  oi 
Cleon,  but  only  by  a  small  majority.*  A  swift  trireme  was  de- 
spatched to  overtake  the  ship  which  had  been  sent  off  immediatdy 

*  Thnoydides,  who  only  mentions  the  first  assembly  yery  briefly,  giTes  a  fuO  repott 
of  the  Bpee6h  of  CBeon  aad  the  r^y  of  BiodotoB,  ill  37— 48. 
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after  the  first  decision ;  aud  such  was  the  zeal  of  the  crew,  that 
they  reached  My  tilene  just  as  Paches  had  read  the  former  mandate, 
and  was  preparing  to  pnt  it  into  execution.  Thus  the  Mytile- 
n»ans  were  saved  &om  extermination ;  but  their  lands  became 
the  property  of  Athenian  deruchi,  and  the  rage  of  Gleon  was 
partly  gratified  by  the  execution  of  the  thousand  prisoners  who 
had  been  sent  to  Athens.  This  whole  transaction,  like  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  Platceans,  displays  in  a  strong  light  the  inhumanity 
of  the  Oreeks  to  their  political  enemies;  but  the  Athenians, 
besides  having  wrongs  to  avenge,  which  the  Spartans  could  not 
plead,  deserve  some  credit  for  their  effectual  repentance.  They 
soon  after  proved  their  sense  of  justice  by  the  arraignment  of 
Paches,  for  crimes  committed  in  the  course  of  his  command,  only 
paralleled  by  the  deeds  of  men  like  Carrier  in  the  French  Beign  of 
Terror.  He  anticipated  his  sentence  by  falling  on  his  sword  in 
open  court.  Before  this  year  closed,  a  still  more  terrible  example 
of  the  internecine  hostility  of  the  two  great  parties  was  afforded  by 
the  seven  days'  massacre  of  the  aristocratic  party  in  Corcyra,  in 
revenge  for  ^e  murder  of  a  popular  leader,  and  amidst  the  fear  of 
an  attack  from  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  just  as  the  September 
massacres  were  perpetrated  amidst  the  terror  caused  at  Paris  by 
the  advance  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick.  Thucydides  dwells  upon 
these  atrocities  as  showing  how  completely  all  the  bonds  of  relig- 
ion, morality,  and  common  humanity  had  been  overthrown  in  a 
few  years  by  a  civil  war  waged  for  an  idea. 

We  have  dwelt  the  more  fully  on  the  early  years  of  the  war,  on 
account  of  their  political  and  social  importance ;  the  more  stirring 
military  incidents  of  the  next  few  years  can  only  be  glanced  at. 
The  offensive  operations  of  the  Athenians  took  a  wider  range ;  and 
their  confidence  was  strengthened  by  the  successftd  campaigns  of 
Demosthenes  in  Acamania  and  its  vicinity  (b.o.  426).  The 
seventh  was  a  memorable  year  in  the  history  of  the  war.  Demos- 
thenes conceived  the  plan  of  fortifying  a  permanent  station  on  the 
coast  of  Peloponnesus.  For  this  purpose  he  chose  the  headland  of 
Pylos  {Old  jyavarino)^  on  the  norlli  side  of  the  bay  which  has 
again  become  memorable  in  our  time  for  the  battle  of  Kavarino. 
This  bay  lies  on  the  western  shore  of  Messenia,  about  forty-five 
miles  fi;<>m  Sparta.  Across  its  mouth  the  long,  wooded  island  of 
Sphaoteria  {Sphagid)  stretches  like  abreakwater,  leaving  two  narrow 
passages  on  the  north  and  south,  of  which  the  former  was  com- 
manded by  the  fort  built  by  Demosthenes.  The  news  of  this  bold 
step  recalled  the  Spartan  Mng,  Agis,  from  the  invasion  of  Attica 
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(the  fifth  during  the  war) ;  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  was  transfeired 
from  Corcyra  to  Pylos ;  and  its  commander,  Thrasymelidas,  at 
once  occupied  the  island  of  Sphacteria.  An  attack  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians on  the  little  garrison  was  repulsed  by  Demosthenes ;  and 
the  Athenian  fleet,  which  had  been  sent  to  his  relief,  entered  the 
bay  without  opposition,  and  gained  a  great  naval  victory  over  the 
Peloponnesians.  The  detached  force  in  the  island  of  Sphacteria 
was  thus  entirely  cut  off  from  relief;  and,  as  it  included  many 
members  of  the  first  Spartan  families,  their  lives  were  considered 
worth  redeeming  by  a  general  peace.  Envoys  were  sent  to  Athens, 
and  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Athenian  admiral,  Eurymedon,  as  a  security  for  the  armistice. 
The  elated  Athenians  were  persuaded  by  Cleon  to  accept  of  no 
terms  short  of  the  restoration  of  all  the  places  on  the  continent 
which  had  been  ceded  by  the  Thirty  Tears'  Truce.  The  negotiar 
tions  were  broken  off;  Euiymedon  found  a  pretext  for  keeping 
the  Peloponnesian  fleet ;  and  the  blockade  of  Sphacteria  was  con- 
tinued. Means  were,  however,  found  of  conveying  provisions  to 
the  island*  Demosthenes  resolved  to  carry  it  by  force  before  the 
winter  storms  broke  up  the  blockade.  "With  this  view,  he  sent  to 
Athens  for  reinforcements. 

The  impatience  of  the  Athenians  at  this  delay  vented  itself  upon 
Cleon,  who  had  persuaded  them  to  reject  an  advantageous  peace. 
With  his  ready  effi-ontery,  he  turned  the  attack  upon  the  leading 
statesmen.  Pointing  to  Nicias,  he  exclaimed,  '^  If  our  generals 
were  men,  it  would  be  easy  with  a  proper  force  to  sail  and  take  the 
soldiers  in  the  island.  That  is  what  /  at  least  would  -do,  if  I  were 
general"  Amidst  the  burst  of  merriment  which  followed  this 
sally,  a  voice  was  heard,  which  challenged  him  to  make  good  his 
boast  Nicias  caught  at  the  suggestion,  as  a  means  of  Oleon's 
certain  ruin,  and  offered  to  resign  to  him  his  right  to  conmiand 
the  expedition,  as  chief  strategus  for  the  year.  In  vaui  did  Cleon 
attempt  to  draw  back,  exclaiming,  "  It  is  your  place  to  sail :  you 
are  general,  not  I."  His  enemies  were  i^ady  to  risk  the  airma* 
ment,  so  that  Cleon  should  risk  his  life  and  reputation  ;  and  they 
gladly  embraced  the  alternative  either  of  getting  rid  of  him  or 
reaping  the  fruit  of  his  daring ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  a' 
large  party  in  the  ecclesia  felt  that  confidence  in  his  success  which 
the  event  justified.  Finding  evasion  useless,  he  not  only  resumed 
his  assurance,  declining  the  aid  of  the  r^nlar  troops,  and  only 
requiring  some  Lemnian  and  Lnbrian  infantry,  with  «  body  of 
light4u*med  Thracians,  and  400  archers;  but  he  had  the  prudences 
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to  require^  tliat  DemoBthenea  Bhonld  be  named  as  his  se< 
c(»ninaQd«  So  he  engaged,  within  twenty  days,  either  t 
the  Lacedsemonians  as  prisoners  to  Athens,  or  to  kill  then 
island.  That  fortune,  which  favonrs  the  bold,  enabled 
make  good  his  boast.  On  reaching  Pylos,  he  found  that 
thenes  had  completed  his  preparations.  The  Athenian  fore 
landed  in  the  island,  and,  after  a  long  and  obstinate  stru 
which  many  of  the  Lacedsemonians  fell,  the  survivors  w* 
rounded  and  forced  to  capitulate.  They  numbered  292, 01 
original  force  of  420 ;  and  120  were  native  Spartans,  belong 
the  most  part  to  the  first  families  in  the  city.  Such  p: 
were  invaluable  as  hostages ;  and  while  they  were  in  the  h: 
the  Athenians,  the  enemy  were  no  longer  at  liberty  to  cond 
war  as  they  pleased.  More  than  this,  the  prestige  of  the  in' 
Spartan  hoplites  was  broken  through,  and  her  force  s< 
weakened  by  the  loss  of  so  many  citizens.  Cleon's  share 
achievement  was  represented  by  his  enemies  as  a  mere  ": 
firom  Demosthenes  a  cake  already  baked ; "  *  but,  besides  th 
due  to  success,  he  had  the  merit  of  urging  prompt  actior 
Kicias  and  his  party  only  proposed  to  temporize.  One  se 
the  aflfair  of  Pylos  is  too  terribly  characteristic  of  the  spirit 
dered  by  the  war  to  be  passed  over.  Alarmed  at  the  imp 
which  the  Helots  had  acquired  by  their  services,  espec: 
conveying  supplies  to  Sphacteria,  the  Spartans  planner 
massacre.  Those  who  had  distinguished  themselves  were 
to  come  forward  and  receive  emancipation.  Two  thous 
them  were  crowned  with  garlands,  amidst  the  public  cen 
of  liberation ;  and  they  all  soon  afterwards  disappeared  by  i 
known  to  the  Ephors.  As  if  to  match  these  horrors  on  tl 
side,  the  massacres  at  Oorcyra  were  renewed  imder  the 
sanction  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  which  had  returned  to  th< 
after  the  reduction  of  Sphacteria.  The  fortified  position  0 
was  held  by  the  Athenians  almost  to  the  end  of  the  war. 

In  the  eighth  year  of  the  war  (b.c.  424),  the  Athenians  f 
up  their  recent  success,  rejecting  fresh  overtures  for  peace, 
captured  the  island  of  Cythera,  which  lies  off  the  southc 
montory  of  Laconia,  as  well  as  Nissea,  the  port  of  Megar^ 
the  same  year  was  marked  by  terrible  reverses.  An  ex] 
into  Boeotia  was  utterly  defeated  in  the  disastrous  battle  of  ] 
in  which  both  Socrates  and  Alcibiades  fought  with  dist 

*  Ariitoph.  JEgwL  64.    See  Mr.  Qrote*B  most  ingeoions  diflcusBion  of 
question;  ^dory  of  Orteee^  vol.  tL,  p.  468. 
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On  this  occasion  we  first  hear  of  the  heavy  Boeotian  phalanx  of 
twenty-five  deep,  and  of  the  Theban  Band  of  Three  Hundred  chosen 
warriors,  afterwards  known  as  the  Sacred  Band.  A  worse  disaster 
soon  after  befell  the  Athenians  in  Thrace.  A  Lacedfiemonian  army 
was  sent  into  that  quarter  at  the  joint  request  of  Ferdiccas,  king 
of  Macedonia,  and  the  Chalcidian  towns.  Its  commander  was 
Brasidas,  the  man  most  distinguished  for  personal  gallantry  in  the 
whole  annals  of  the  war.  In  its  first  year  he  had  saved  Methone 
from  surrendering  to  the  Athenian  fleet,  and  had  been  elected 
Ephor  (b.o.  431).  In  the  attack  on  Pylos  he  was  wounded  while 
leading  the  way  in  his  galley  (b.c.  425).  "While  engaged  in  oot 
lecting  forces  for  his  Thracian  expedition,  he  had  saved  Megara 
from  the  Athenians  (b.c.  424).  Now  again,  by  operations  of  sur- 
passing skill,  he  took  from  the  Athenians  their  recently  founded 
colony  of  Amphipolis  on  the  Strymon,  the  key  to  their  empire  in 
Thrace  and  to  the  secure  possession  of  their  valuable  gold-mines. 
Just  after  the  city  had  surrendered,  an  Athenian  squadron  arrived 
at  Eion,  and  preserved  that  town,  though  too  late  to  save  Amphi- 
poUs.  The  loss,  which  was  most  keenly  felt  at  Athens,  was 
ascribed,  it  would  seem  not  unjustly,  to  the  culpable  delay  of  the 
commanders,  one  of  whom  was  the  historian  Thucydides.  On  the 
motion  of  Cleon,  Thucydides  was  condemned  to  banishment,  and 
remained  in  exile  for  twenty  years  (b.c.  428).* 

While  Brasidas  made  his  conquest  of  Amphipolis  the  starting- 
point  for  an  attack  upon  the  Athenian  possessions  in  the  Chalci- 
dian peninsula,  the  Lacedaemonians  at  home  were  eager  for  peace 
for  the  sake  of  the  citizens  captured  at  Sphacteria.  K^otiations 
were  carried  on  during  the  winter,  and  a  truce  for  one  year,  with  a 
view  to  a  peace,  was  concluded  in  March,  b.c.  423.  The  truce 
was  virtually  inoperative  in  Thrace,  where  Brasidas  continued  to 
exhibit  his  skill  and  vigour  in  campaigns  which  we  cannot  stay  to 
follow.  The  end  of  the  year  found  the  n^otiations  little  advanced, 
and  Athens  divided  into  a  peace  and  war  party,  headed  by  Nicias 
and  Cleon.  The  poUcy  of  the  latter  prevailed,  and  he  himself  led 
an  expedition  for  the  recovery  of  Amphipolis  (b.c.  422).  After 
retaking  Torone,  on  the  Sithonian  peninsula,  he  sailed  to  iaon, 
and  there  waited  for  reinforcements  from  the  Macedonians  and 
Thracians,  while  Brasidas  remained  quiet  in  Amphipolis.    The 

*  The  whole  question  of  the  reasons  of  the  fiulnie  of  Thucydides  before  Amphi- 
polis, and  the  justice  or  injustioe  of  his  sentence,  is  fully  discussed  by  Bp.  ThiriwaU 
(Hiti&rjf  of  Greece^  vol.  ill,  p.  268)  and  Mr.  Grote  (Butwy  of  Greece,  toL  vi^ 
p.665> 
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diflcontent  of  tha  Atlienian  citizens  in  Cleon's  army,  and  their  tm- 
diflguised  contempt  for  his  military  qualities,  goaded  him  into  a 
moyement  up  the  Strymon,  to  reconnoitre  Amphipolis  from  an 
eminence  ontside  its  wall.  AU^seemed  quiet  within  the  city,  and 
no  defenders  appeared  upon  the  battlements ;  but  Brasidas  was 
preparing  for  a  sally  upon  the  enemy,  thus  lulled  into  a  false 
security.  Indications  of  his  movements  reached  Cleon,  who  b^an 
a  disorderly  retreat.  Brasidas  looked  over  the  city-wall  upon  the 
retiring  masses,  and,  exclaiming  that  men  who  carried  their  spears 
and  heads  with  that  wavering  gait  would  nev^  stand  the  shock  of 
steady  troops,  he  gave  orders  for  the  attack.  The  Athenians  were 
completely  surprised ;  Cleon  lost  all  presence  of  mind  and  was 
among  the  first  to  fly,  but  he  was  overtaken  and  slain  by  a  Thra- 
dan  peltast.  Brasidas  was  mortally  wounded  while  pressing  on 
the  attack ;  but  his  victory  was  complete,  and  not  more  than  half 
the  Athenian  force  returned  to  Eion. 

It  has  been  doubted  which  was  the  greater  gain  to  Athens,  the 
lofiB  of  her  enemy's  general,  or  of  her  own  leader.  Be  the  sarcasm 
upon  Cleon  just  or  unjust,  it  is  certain  that  he  and  Brasidas  were 
equally  opposed  to  peace,  and  their  removal  was  a  double  step 
towards  its  conclusion.  Negotiations,  re-opened  during  the  winter 
under  the  auspices  of  Nicias  and  of  the  Spartan  king  Pleistoanax, 
led  to  the  conclusion  of  a  Fifty  Tears'  Truce,  on  the  basis  of  a 
mutual  restitution  of  prisoners  and  places  captured  during  the 
war.  Thus  ended  all  the  high  pretensions  of  Sparta  to  redress  the 
wrongs  of  her  allies  and  to  free  Oreece  from  the  empire  of  Athens ; 
while  the  Athenian  statesmen,  in  their  eagerness  for  peace,  sacri- 
ficed the  most  faithful  of  her  allies,  permitting  the  Thebans  to 
retain  Platsea,  on  the  ground  that  it  had  been  surrendered  volun- 
tarily. Athens  kept  Nissea,  the  port  of  Megara,  and  Anactorium, 
on  the  same  ground  (b.o.  421). 

Lots  were  drawn  to  decide  the  order  in  which  the  restitutions 
should  be  made,  and  Athens  drew  the  favourable  lot.  But  when 
the  Spartans  b^^n  to  perform  the  terms,  their  envoy  to  Thrace 
met  with  such  opposition  from  the  Chalcidians  as  rendered  the 
restitution  of  Amphipolis  impracticable ;  and  the  Athenians,  on 
their  part,  retained  the  i>ost  of  Pylos. 

The  treaty  was  meanwhile  deprived  of  the  character  of  a  general 
peace,  by  the  discontent  of  the  most  powerful  allies  of  Sparta.  The 
Corinthians,  Eleans,  Megarians,  and  Boeotians  refrised  to  ratify 
the  truce.  Upon  this,  the  Athenian  envoys,  who  were  still  at 
Sparta,  formed  a  new  treaty  of  defensive  alliance  with  the  Lace- 
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dadmonians ;  but  this  hasty  measure  of  the  peace  party  failed  to 
remove  the  dissatisfactiou  of  their  oomitiymen  at  the  nou-ftOfil- 
ment  of  the  treatjrb j  the  allies  of  Sparta.  The  Corinthians,  dis- 
appointed of  those  maritime  objects  which  had  made  them  so  eager 
for  the  war,  formed  the  scheme  of  a  new  Peloponnesian  confederacy, 
headed,  as  in  ancient  tunes,  by  Aigos^  to  comiterbalance  the 
influence  alike  of  Athens  and  of  Sparta.  A  congress  was  held  at 
Oorinth ;  and  the  Eleans,  the  Arcadians  of  Mantinea,  and  the 
Ghalddkns  of  Thrace,  at  once  joined  the  new  leagae ;  bat  the 
Megarians  and  Bceetians  k^t  aloof,  and  T^ea,  the  rival  of  Itfan- 
tinea,  declared  its  determination  to  stand  by  Sparta.  We  have 
not  space  to  follow  all  the  complicated  intrigaes  that  ensued 
between  the  leading  states,  and  which  ended  in  the  Athenians 
being  drawn  into  the  Argive  aDiance  by  the  cunning  policy  of 
Alcibiades  (b.o.  420). 

This  man,  whose  extraordinary  combination  of  brilliant  qualities 
with  reckless  profligacy  has  made  him  one  of  the  most  prominent 
characters  in  history,  now  makes  his  appearance  f(x  the  first  time 
in  political  life,  having  already  astonished  and  fascinated  his  feir 
low-<siti2ens.  He  was  about  ilidrty  years  of  age,  having  been  bom 
about  B.O.  450.  His  father,  Glinias,  claimed  descent  from  the 
race  of  the  hero  JSacus,  and  on  his  mother's  side  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  Alcmseonidse,  and  so  with  Ferides,  who  was  his 
guardian.  Xenophon  records  an  amusing  instance  of  his  delight 
in  sophistical  arguments  with  the  great  statesman ;  and  this  intel- 
lectual wilfulness  was  united  with  ungovernable  petulance  and 
passion.  From  his  boyhood  he  took  pleasure  in  surprising  the 
citizens  of  Athens  by  his  capricious  fineaks;  while  his  extreme 
beauty  exposed  him  to  solicitations  of  the  kind  at  which  we  have 
previously  felt  compelled  to  allude  as  characteristic  of  the  age. 
His  natural  powers  of  mind,  and  his  skill  in  all  manly  exardaea^ 
encouraged  him  to  assert  a  superiority  over  his  comrades,  which  he 
abused  by  outrageous  exhibitions  of  vanity  and  insolenee,  so  that 
his  enemies  were  as  numerous  as  his  admirers,  and  many  scarcely 
knew  themselves  to  which  class  they  belonged.  His  great  wealtJi 
enabled  him  to  dazzle  the  people  by  a  splendid  extravagance ;  and 
there  was  a  fascination  about  his  whole  character,  which  shielded 
him  firom  punishment ;  for  it  is  remarkable  that  he  was  never  pros- 
ecuted by  any  of  the  numerous  persons  he  had  injured*  In  per- 
forming the  military  service  of  an  Athenian  citizen,  he  gained  tlie 
highest  reputation  for  courage.  When  only  twenty  years  of  age, 
he  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Fotidsa  (b.o.  482),  where 
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he  was  Beverely  wounded,  while  %htmg  in  the  front  of  the  battle, 
and  hie  life  wag  saved  by  Socratefi,  to  whom  he  repaid  the  service  at 
the  battle  of  Delinm  (b.o.  424).  The  warm  attachment  of  the 
wayward  youth  to  the  great  philosopher  is  a  redeeming  feature 
in  the  character  of  Alcibiades;  but  the  sentiment  was  neither 
strong  nor  lasting  enough  to  have  a  permanent  influence  on  his 
conduct  We  have  already  given  some  account  of  the  motives 
with  which  the  young  men  of  Athens  attended  the  lessons  of  the 
sophists.  Among  them,  Alcibiades  heard  Protagoras,  Prodicus, 
and  the  rest ;  but  he  had  the  quickness  to  recognise  the  dialectic 
meihod  of  Socrates  as  the  most  powerM  instrument  of  successfbl 
speaking  in  the  ecclesia  and  the  courts.  The  acute  philosophical 
discussions  and  the  still  nobler  moral  teaching  of  the  master  can- 
not but  have  exerted  a  good  effect  on  his  disciples,  creating  in  them 
some  taste  for  intellectual  pleasure,  and  setting  vividly  before  them 
the  claims  of  duty ;  and  Xenophon  assures  us  that  Alcibiades  was 
thus  the  better  for  his  intercourse  with  Socrates.  But  the  partial 
effort  of  self-restraint  soon  disgusted  a  temper  that  had  never 
known  control ;  and  Alcibiades  became  a  less  frequent  companion 
of  Socrates,  as  soon  as  he  had  acquired  the  needful  skill  in  dialec- 
tics. There  were  not  wanting  those  who  thought  they  could  trace 
in  the  wanton  eccentricities  and  splendid  provision  of  Alcibiades  a 
subtle  scheme  for  raising  himself  to  the  illegal  power  which  his 
pride  might  prompt  him  to  seize ;  and  thus  he  appeared  in  public 
life  already  a  mark  for  political  suspicion  as  well  as  private  hatred. 
But  the  predominant  feeling  towards  him  seems  to  have  been  that 
vague  admiration,  which  made  him  a  popular  favourite  without 
securing  him  este^ca  and  confidence.  The  higher  classes,  who 
petted  him  as  a  youtb,  and  the  people,  who  applauded  him  in  the 
ecclesi^  shared  with  him  the  responsibility  of  his  crimes  and 
follies ;  and  from  the  very  first,  his  position  justified  the  opinion 
expressed  near  the  close  of  his  career  by  Aristophanes : — ^^  It  is 
better  not  to  rear  a  lion  in  the  city ;  but  if  you  rear  him,  you  must 
submit  to  his  behaviour."  * 

Entering  upon  public  life  at  about  the  age  of  thirty,  he  soon 
proved  that  he  added  to  his  other  qualities  the  unprincipled 
astuteness  of  Themistocles.  His  grandfather,  who  bore  the  same 
name,  had  been  a  warm  opponent  of  the  Pisistratids,  and  had 
renounced  an  old  tie  \)f  hospitality  with  Sparta,  as  the  pledge  of 
his  devotion  to  the  democracy.  With  that  party  the  young  Alci- 
biades was  also  naturally  connected  by  his  relationship  to  Pericles. 

*  ikibtophanes,  J^^roff9,  vr.  1482-8.    Tbls  plaj  wm  exhibited  in  B.a  406. 
TOLL— 88 
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Choosing  his  own  course,  however,  he  came  forward  as  a  supporter 
of  the  policy  of  Kicias,  and  a  zealous  philo-Laconian.  By  the 
kindnesses  he  showed  to  the  Spartan  prisoners  from  Sphacteria,  he 
tried  to  establish  a  claim  for  the  renewal  of  the  ancient  relations 
of  his  family  with  Lacedsemon.  Bat  it  was  too  much  for  the 
temper  and  policy  of  the  Spartans  to  trust  their  intereM»  to 
a  dissolute  youth ;  and  the  prisoners,  on  returning  home,  were 
unable  or  unwilling  to  fulfil  the  hopes  of  Alcibiades,  whd  became 
forthwith  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  Argive  alliance.  A  joint 
embassy  from  Argos,  Elis,  and  Mantinea  appearcfd  at  Athens^  at 
his  suggestion ;  while  the  Spartans,  in  alarm,  hastened  to  s^d 
envoys  to  explain  their  alleged  breaches  of  the  truce,  and  to 
demand  the  restoration  of  Pylos.  The  Spartan  envoys  had  already 
been  introduced  by  Nicias  to  the  Senate,  and  had  made  a  &vour- 
able  impression  by  declaring  that  they  came  with  full  powers^ 
when  Alcibiades  obtained  a  private  interview  with  them,  and  per- 
suaded them  that  their  only  hope  of  meeting  the  hostile  temper 
of  the  ecclesia,  and  avoidhig  the  being  forced  into  disgraceful 
concessions^  was  by  disowning  the  character  of  plenipotentiaiies. 
If  they  followed  his  advice,  he  promised  to  advocate  the  restoration 
of  Pylos.  The  envoys  fell  into  the  trap,  and  declared,  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  Nicias  and  the  Senate,  that  their  powers  only  extended 
to  explanation  and  discussion.  Amidst  the  outburst  of  indigna- 
tion that  ensued,  Alcibiades  rose  up  to  denounce  the  perfidy  of 
LacedsBmon,  and  proposed  that  the  Argive  ambassadors  should  be 
called  in,  and  a  treaty  concluded  with  their  state.  The  interrup- 
tion of  tibe  meeting,  by  some  unfavourable  omen,  gave  Kicias  an 
opportunity  of  going  to  Sparta;  but  his  negotiation  failed,  and  a 
treaty  of  alliance  for  a  hundred  years  was  concluded  with  the 
Argive  confederacy  (b.c.  420). 

The  truce,  however,  was  still  in  force,  and  in  the  following 
sunmier  the  Athenians  appeared  at  the  Olympic  festival,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  on  the  invitation  of  their 
new  allies,  the  Eleans.  Their  enemies  looked  forward  with  mali- 
cious hope  to  the  sorry  figure  which  their  exhaustion  through  the 
war  would  compel  them  to  make.  But  Alcibiades  resolved,  not 
merely  to  save  the  credit  of  his  country,  but  to  ^calt  its  splendour 
to  a  pitch  unknown  before.  The  Theory^  or  sacred  embassy  to  the 
Olympian  Jove,  of  which  Alcibiades  was  a  member,  wafi  fdrmahed 
at  his  expense  with  golden  sacrificing  vessels  and  .other  magni- 
ficent appointments  for  the  great  procession.  He  himself  Altered 
seven  four-horsed  chariots  for  that  race,  in  which  the  princes  of 
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Thessaly,  Sicily,  and  Oyrene  had  often  been  competitors,  b 
with  80  many  chariots.  He  carried  off  both  the  first  an( 
prizes ;  and  having  been  twice  crowned  with  the  sacred  ( 
gave  a  public  banquet  in  a  tent  he  had  provided  for  the  ] 
It  is  said  that  the  Ionian  allies  of  Athens  lent  their  aid 
grand  display  in  honour  of  the  head  of  their  race  (B.a  419 

This  exhibition  of  wealth  and  splendour  seems  to  ha 
intended  in  part  as  a  preface  to  the  campaign  which  AL 
made  the  same  year  in  Peloponnesus,  but  without,  any  < 
results.  In  the  following  year,  the  Spartans  took  the  field 
under  their  king  Agis;  and,  after  a  campaign  of  varied  1 
the  steady  discipline  of  their  infantry  broke  the  power 
Argive  confederacy  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Mantinea  (b. 
An  aristocratic  revolution,  followed  by  a  democratic  count 
lution,  still  further  weakened  Argos,  and  put  an  esid  to  1 
tensions  to  supremacy  (b.c.  417).  In  all  th^se  movements 
took  part  with  Argos,  and  an  Athenian  force  was  present 
battle  of  Mantinea ;  but  the  truce  with  Sparta  remained  noi 
unbroken,  though  the  Athenians  in  Fylos  continued  tc 
incursions  into  Laconia,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  harass 
Athenian  commerce  by  their  privateers. 

The  Athenians  now  took  tiie  last  and  worst  step  in  theii 
of  maritime  empire  by  the  conquest  of  Melos,  one  of  the  oi 
islands  of  the  ^geean  which  had  submitted  to  them,  the 
being  Thera.  The  population  was  purely  Dorian ;  and  the 
no  pretext  for  the  conquest  except  the  power  of  effecting  it 
years  before,  an  attack  upon  the  place  had  been  repulsed, 
was  now  only  taken  after  a  si^e  of  several  months.  In  the 
at  this  resistance,  the  Athenians  condemned  the  Melians  to  t. 
previously  designed  for  the  people  of  Mytilene.  But  in  th 
the  sentence  was  ftilly  executed :  the  adult  males  were  put 
sword ;  the  women  and  children  were  sold  as  slaves ;  and  the 
repeopled  by  a  colony  from  Athens.  This  atrocious  act,  w1 
said  to  have  been  proposed,  or  at  least  strenuously  support 
Alcibiades,  proves  his  ascendancy  at  Athens  to  have  been  i 
chievonB  as  that  of  CleoUj  or  the  worst  of  the  demagogues, 
chief  motive  of  the  outrage— the  humiliation  of  Sparta 
achieved  bj  her  not  venturing  to  aid  bo  faithfiil  an  ally  i 
extremity  (b,c.  416), 

Tiiucydides  takes  great  pains  to  exhibit  the  destruction 
Heliana  as  the  crowning  act  of  tyranny  on  the  part  of  in 
Athens,  before   the  retribution   which  befell  her  by  mea 
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the  Sicilian  expedition.  To  trace  the  causes  of  this  event,  we 
must  glance  back  at  the  state  of  Sicily  during  the  preceding  fifty 
years.  We  have  seen  that  the  splendid  rule  of  the  tyrants  of  the 
Gelonian  dynasty,  after  the  battle  of  Himera,  was  ended  by 
popular  revolutions  in  all  the  cities  (about  b.c.  465).*  These 
revolutions  were  not  merely  political.  Property  changed  hands 
to  a  great  extent;  and  citizens,  who  had  been  exiled  or 'trans- 
planted by  the  tyrants,  returned  to  their  homes  eager  to  avenge 
their  wrongs.  One  fruitful  source  of  dissension  was  the  disposal 
of  the  adherents  of  the  exiled  dynasty,  who  were  at  length  settled 
partly  in  Messana,  and  partly  at  Camarina,  near  Syracuse.  A 
period  of  great  prosperity  and  intellectual  activity  ensued,  dis- 
turbed however  by  the  remains  of  the  former  dissensions,  by  the 
old  feud  of  race  between  the  Dorian  and  non-Dorian  cities^  and 
by  the  relations  of  the  Grecian  states  to  the  native  Siceli,  who 
rose  up  under  their  prince,  Ducetius,  and  were  with  diflSculty 
subdued  by  Syracuse  (about  b.c.  440).  There  was  an  eager 
rivalry  between  this  leading  state  and  Agrigentum,  the  position 
of  which  gave  it  the  command  of  an  extensive  trade  with  Carthage. 
Leontini,  the  native  city  of  the  sophist  Gorgias,  and  the  most 
ancient  colony  in  the  island,  after  Naxos,  would  have  disputed  the 
precedence ;  but  it  was  overshadowed  by  the  proximity  of  Syra- 
cuse. As  a  Chalcidian  colony,  it  was  the  more  impatient  of  sub- 
jection to  a  Dorian  state ;  and  this  enmity  between  Syracuse  and 
Leontini  became  the  indirect  cause  of  the  iU-fated  Athenian  expe- 
dition. At  the  outbreak  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  &e  Sicilian 
states  were  divided,  like  the  rest  of  Greece,  between  the  alliances 
of  Sparta  and  Athens.  We  have  seen  thiit  the  former  counted 
on  providing  an  effective  navy  by  the  aid  of  the  Dorian  states  of 
Sicily ;  and  that  the  latter  were  tempted  by  the  Corcyraeans  with 
the  dazzling  prospect  of  the  conquest  of  the  whole  island.  It  was 
doubtless  with  especial  reference  to  this  scheme,  that  Pericles 
uttered  his  emphatic  warnings  against  attempting  new  conquests 
during  the  war.  The  Sicilians,  on  their  part,  showed  no  disposi- 
tion to  join  in  the  general  conflict ;  but  the  Dorians,  led  by  Syra- 
cuse, preferred  the  more  immediate  advantage  of  subduing  the 
Ionian  cities  of  Naxos,  Catana,  and  Leontini ;  the  latter  were  aided 
by  Camarina,  whose  new  inhabitants  were  natm*ally  hostile  to  the 
Syracusans ;  and  the  neighbouring  Italian  cities  of  Ehegium  and 
Locri  sided  respectively  with  the  lonians  and  the  Dorians.  The 
Syracusan  league  proved  too  strong  for  the  other  states.  Leontini 

*  Chap,  xiii,  p.  484. 
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was  blockaded  bj  sea  and  land,  and  the  lonians  implored  the  aid 
^  of  Athens  by  an  embassy,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  celebrated 
Gorgias  (b.o.  427).  The  eloquence  of  the  rhetorician  proved  too 
strong  for  the  traditional  policy  of  Pericles,  who  had  been  suc- 
ceeded, as  we  hare  seen,  by  politicians  of  very  different  views ; 
and  an  expedition  was  sent  out  under  Laches.  This  armament 
effected  little  beyond  the  reduction  of  Messana  and  an  alliance 
with  the  non-Hellenic  city  of  Egesta ;  and  a  subsequent  expedi- 
tion under  Eurymedon  and  Sophocles  alarmed  the  states  of  Sicily 
into  a  pacification,  to  which  the  Athenian  ccnnmanders  assented 
(B.a  424).  An  aristocratic  revolution  at  Leontini,  aided  by  Syra- 
cuse, caused  a  new  application  to  Athens  by  the  expelled  demo- 
cratic party ;  but  the  peaceful  poUcy  of  Nicias  was  now  in  the 
ascendant;  the  armistice  preparatory  to  the  Fifty  Years'  Truce 
had  begun ;  and  the  negotiations  were  not  suffered  to  be  imperilled 
by  a  new  quarrel  in  Sicily  (b.c.  422). 

Six  years  later,  however,  when  tiie  truce  was  virtually  broken, 
and  Alcibiades  was  at  the  height  of  his  power,  a  fresh  opening 
occurred  in  Sicily  for  his  ambitious  policy.  The  city  of  Egesta, 
in  the  west  of  the  island,  being  hard  pressed  in  a  war  with  Selinus, 
sent  an  embassy  to  Athens,  to  represent  the  danger  that,  if  the 
Dorians  were  allowed  to  reduce  the  whole  island  beneath  their 
power,  they  would  at  length  bring  their  united  force  to  the  aid  of 
the  Feloponnesians.  The  prudence  of  Nicias  obtained  a  commis- 
sion to  be  sent  out,  to  see  whether  the  Egestans  had  the  ability  of 
performing  their  promise,  to  bear  the  expenses  of  the  war.  The 
bare-facM  imposture  practised  upon  the  envoys  could  hardly  have 
succeeded,  had  not  the  Athenians  been  willing  to  be  deceived ;  the 
Leontine  exiles  at  Athens  added  their  entreaties  to  those  of  the 
Egestans ;  and  the  eager  persuafiions  of  Alcibiades,  who  now  saw 
the  opportunity  of' gratifying  his  ambition  and  recovering  the 
wealth  wasted  by  his  profusion,  and  who  held  out  the  prospect  of 
conquering  Carthage  as  well  as  Sicily,  prevailed  over  the  opposi- 
tion of  iNicias  (b.o.  415).  When,  as  a  last  means  of  deterring  the 
people,  Nicias  urged  the  vapt  magnitude  that  the  armament  must 
have,  their  only  answer  was  to  take  him  at  his  word,  and  to  vote 
the  laigest  force  which  he  himself  would  say  to  be  necessary, 
namely,  100  triremes,  instead  of  sixty,  5000  hoplites,  and  a  pro- 
portionate number  of  light-armed  troops.  The  command  was 
given,  with  the  fullest  powers,  to  Nicias,  Lamachtis,  and  Alci- 
biades, a  choice  which  seemed  at  once  to  secure  a  prudent  balance 
of  power  in  the  military  operations,  and  to  unite  all  parties  in  a 
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common  respon&ibility.  The  efforts  made  to  equip  the  aitnament 
with  the  utmost  efficieney  were  equalled  by  the  eagemees  of  all 
the  citizens  to  bear  a  part  in  it ;  nor  was  the  excitem^it  coii&ied 
to  the  military  class.  Merchants  prepared  to  j<Hn  the  expedition,  in 
the  hope  of  large  profits  during  its  continuance,  and  a  vast  opening 
for  commerce  from  its  success.  The  city  and  its  ports  resounded 
with  the  din  of  preparation,  amidst  which  were  heard  the  voic^ 
of  the  professional  prophets  chanting  orades  which  chimed  in  with 
the  universal  confidence  of  success.  To  all  this  animation  the 
strangest  contrast  is  furnished  by  the  apathy  of  Sparta. 

In  the  midst  of  the  excitement,  all  Athens  was  startled  by  a 
strange  and  alarming  incident,  which  still  forms  one  of  the  iuboIih 
ble  problems  of  history, — the  mutilation  of  the  Hennas.  It  was 
an  ancient  religious  custom  to  mark  boundaries  by  stones  sacred 
to  the  deities,  and  especially  to  Hermes  (Mercury),  the  god  who 
was  supposed  to  preside  over  ordinary  intercourse  and  trafSc.  As 
art  advanced,  these  stones  were  shaped  into  quadrangular  piUarB, 
surmounted  by  a  bust  of  the  god,  and  sculptured  with  certain 
other  emblems.*  They  were  set  up,  not  only  to  mark  the  boun- 
daries of  fields,  but  as  milestones  along  the  roads,  at  the  inter- 
section of  cross  ways,  in  the  markets,  and  in  front  of  templea, 
porticoes,  and  private  houses.  They  were  especially  numerous  in 
Athens  and  throughout  the  roads  of  Attica,  where  the  tyrant  Hip- 
parchus  set  up  many  Hermse,  inscribed  with,  moral  sentiments^ 
such  as — 

**  HipparchuB*  monument : — Think  justly  as  you  walk.** 
"  Hipparohus'  monunent : — Bo  not  deceive  thy  liiaid.'' 

The  horror  of  the  Athenians^  when,  upon  rising  on  a  morning  in 
May,  they  found  the  Hermae  throughout  the  city  mutilated  into 
shapeless  blocks,  has  been  well  compared  by  Mr.  Orote  to  the 
excitement  of  a  Spanish  or  Italian  town  on  finding  that  all  the 
images  of  the  Yiigin  had  been  defaced  during  the  same  night ; 
but  the  historian  only  offers  this  as  ^^  a  very  inadequate  parallel 
to  what  was  now  felt  at  Athens,  where  religious  associations  and 
persons  were  far  more  intimately  allied  with  all  the  proceedings  of 
every-day  life.  It  would  seem  that  the  town  had  become  as  it 
were  godless;  that  the  streets,  the  market-place,  the  porticoes, 
were  robbed  of  their  divine  protectors ;  and,  what  was  worse  still, 
that  these  protectors,  having  been  grossly  insulted,  carried  away 
with  them  alienated  sentiments,  wrathful  and  vindictive  instead  of 

*  specimens  may  be  seen  in  the  Biitish  Museum. 
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tutelajy  and  eympatluzing."  *  The  elation  of  hope  was  suddenly 
struck  down  into  deep  despondency  concerning  the  fate  of  the 
expedition ;  and  the  natural  explanation  would  be  that  the  act 
was  contrived  by  the  opponents  with  this  very  view.  If  so,  their 
plot  was  most  skilfully  laid  to  turn  suspicion  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  to  effect  the  ruin  of  Alcibiades*  His  lawless 
dharacter  was  but  the  type  of  a  spirit  which  pervaded  the  clubs 
of  insolent  young  men,  who  alone  seemed  capable  of  such  a  deed. 
When  a  commission  of  enquiry  was  appointed,  and  evidence 
invited  from  every  quarter,  it  was  no  wonder  that  witnesses  came 
forward  to  depose  to  previous  acts  of  sacrilegious  outrage ;  espe- 
cially under  a  law  which  permitted  the  examination  of  slaves  by 
torture.  On  such  evidence,  Alcibiades  was  publicly  charged  in 
the  eoclesia  with  having  profaned  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries  in  a 
private  house ;  and  the  accuser  went  on,  though  without  a  shadow 
of  proof,  to  charge  him  with  the  mutilation  of  the  HermsB,  as  part 
of  a  plot  for  subverting  the  democracy.  Alcibiades  denied. the 
charge,  and  demanded  an  instant  trial ;  but  his  enemies  preferred 
to  keep  the  accusation  hanging  over  him  during  his  absence. 
Meanwhile,  in  spite  of  the  evil  omen,  all  the  preparations  had 
beeu  completed,  and  the  expedition  set  sail  from  Piraeus,  amidst 
religious  solemnities  so  imposing,  and  a  concourse  of  spectators  so 
vast,  as  had  never  before  attended  the  departure  of  a  Greek  arma- 
m^t.  The  animation  of  the  scene  was  increased,  and  the  enthu* 
siasm  of  the  sailors  found  vent,  in  a  race  of  all  the  triremes  as  far 
as  ^gina ;  but,  in  the  language  of  the  Greek  religion,  Jove  turned 
aside  all  their  prayers  into  thin  dr. 

The  island  of  Corcyra  was  the  appointed  rendezvous  for  the 
fleets  of  Athens  and  her  allies;  and  the  whole  armament  sailed 
thence  for  the  coast  of  Italy  in  July,  b.c.  415.  They  were  ill 
received  by  the  cities  of  Magna  Greecia ;  and  at  Bhegium,  which 
they  made  their  first  station,  they  received  news  of  the  inability  of 
Egesta  to  perform  its  promises.  The  objects  of  the  expedition  had 
been  to  protect  Egesta,  to  restore  the  Leontinian  exiles,  and  in 
general  to  make  a  war  oi  conquest  upon  the  Dorian  states  of 
Sicily ;  but  no  plan  of  operations  had  yet  been  formed.  The  evils 
of  a  divided  command  became  at  once  apparant.  The  straight- 
forward soldier  Lamachus  could  not  prevaU  on  his  colleagues  to 
make  an  immediate  attack  on  Syracuse,  where  the  patriotic  warn- 
ings of  Hermocrates  had  been  scorned  by  the  democratic  party, 
and  the  city  was  almost  destitute  of  defence.    Mcias  would  have 

*  Orote,  Butory  of  Oreeee^  toL  viL,  p.  231. 
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been  content  with  obtaining  terms  from  SelinnB  in  favonr  of 
Egesta;  and  Alcibiades  advised  negotiations  to  nnite  Mesaana* 
and  the  other  Chalcidian  cities  in  a  great  league  against  Syraoofle 
and  Selinus.  This  plan  was  followed  with  imperfect  snoceas, 
Kaxos  alone  joining  the  Athenians,  who  obtained  a  greater  advan- 
tage in  the  surprise  of  Gatana^f  which  became  their  head-quartefB. 
Here  they  received  bad  news  of  the  progress  of  affiurs  at  homd. 
The  orator  Andocides,  a  young  man  only  second  to  Alcibiades  in 
ikbility  and  evil  reputation^  had  made  a  disclosure  which^  true  or 
false,  satisfied  the  public  indignation  with  the  execution  of  the 
persons  he  had  denounced  for  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermce.  But 
the  other  charge  against  Alcibiades,  of  profaning  the  mysteries^ 
had  been  pressed  so  successfully  that  the  state  galley  called  the 
^^  Salaminian  "  now  came  out  to  conduct  him  home  to  stand  his 
trial,  but  with  permission  fox  him  to  sail  in  his  own  trireme^  On 
reaching  Thurii,  in  Italy,  he  made  his  escape,  doubtless  judgmg 
that  all  the  accumulated  charges  which  would  now  be  produced 
against  him  would  prove  his  ruin.  He  was  condenmed  to  deadi 
in  his  absence,  and  his  property  was  confiscated — a  sentence  which 
expressed  the  just  indignation  of  the  people,  but  which  waa  pro- 
cured by  his  enemies  through  the  basest  means.  On  receiving  the 
news,  ^e  exclaimed :  ^^  I  shall  show  them  that  I  am  alive."  He 
carried  to  Lacedeemon  a  knowledge  of  the  best  means  of  attaddng 
Athens,  and  an  ability  to  stimulate  the  natural  Spartan  slowness, 
which  were  worth  more  than  an  army  to  the  FeloponnesiaDS. 

His  departure  cast  a  damp  over  the  armament,  where  he  had 
many  friends,  especially  among  the  allies,  and  where  the  inspira- 
tion of  his  energy  must  have  been  sorely  missed.  Nidas  reverted 
to  his  own  plans,  and  while  he  wasted  time  on  the  north-western 
coast,  the  Syracusans  not  only  completed  their  preparations,  but 
gained  such  confidence  as  to  insult  the  Athenians  in  their  camp  at 
Catana.  Nicias  was  now  shamed  into  action;  and,  when  thus 
roused,  he  was  not  wanting  in  military  skill.  Having  enticed  the 
Syracusans  out  to  attack  Catana,  he  sailed  into  the  Great  Harbour, 
on  the  south  of  the  city,  and  fortified  his  camp  near  the  month  <tf 
the  river  Anapus,  which  runs  into  the  harbour.  Here  he  gained  a 
victory  over  the  army  of  Syracuse,  and  then  retired  into  winter 
quarters  at  Kaxos,  to  await  reinforcements  from  Athens  and  the 
allies  in  Sicily  (b.c.  416). 

*  The  capture  of  Messana  by  the  Atheniaius  has  been  mentioned  abore,  but  it  wm 
now  no  longer  in  their  hands. 

t  This  city  (now  OaUmia)  was  on  the  eaitem  ooast^  near  the  Ibot  of  Etn& 
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The  winter  was  spent  at  Syracuse  in  throwing  up  new    I 
while  enTojB  were  sent  to  Corinth,  the  motlier  city,  as  w 
Sparta,  to  solicit  aid.    And  now  the  revenge  of  Alcibiad< 
to  work.    He  prevailed  on  the  Spartans  to  send  an  army 
cnse  under  Gylippns;  while  he .  recommended  a  new  me 
carrying  on  the  war  at  home,  the  effect  of  which  we  shall  i    i 
Bi  t^e  spring  of  b.o.  414,  Nicias  and  Lamachns  invested  S 
The  si^e  that  followed  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  in 
for  the  efforts  of  the  defenders,  the  sufferings  and  final  fal 
assailants,  and  the  political  magnitude  of  the  result;  bn 
long  and  intricate  details  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the    i 
histories  of  Greece.    At  first  all  went  well  with  the  At   i 
who  completed  their  circumvallation,  except  at  one  point,  < 
the  Syracusans  in  contests  for  certain  posts,  and  establi^*   I 
fleet  in  the  Great  Harbour,  so  that  the  besi^ed  began  t< 
Nicias  respecting  terms.     Satisfied  with  so  much  succese 
was  content  to  wait  lor  the  surrender  of  the  city.    The 
counsels  of  Lamachns  had  been  lost  to  the  army  by  his  d  i 
one  of  the  early  attacks  on  the  Syracusan  outposts. 

Such  wag  the  position  of  affairs  when  Gylippns  arrived  at    I 
with  only  two  Corinthian  and  two  Lacedsembnian  ships.    ] 
raised  an  army  of  3000  men,  and  entered  Syracuse  unopp  \ 
Kicias,  announcing  himself  as  the  forerunner  of  a  larger  for  i 
Sparta.    His  insulting  message  to  the  Athenians,  offering 
five  days'  truce  to  evacuate  the  island,  indicated  the  spirit 
likely  to  infuse  into  the  besieged;  and  his  vigorous  ope 
soon  determined  the  neutral  cities  of  Sicily  to  espouse  the  c 
Syracuse.    His  attacks  on  the  Athenian  lines,  and  his  o 
works,  broke  up  their  blockade ;  and  the  arrival  of  thirty  ti 
from  Corinth  and  her  allies  enabled  him  to  dispute  the  mas 
the  sea.    In  the  end,  Nicias  retired  to  the  headland  of  PI 
rium,  on  the  southern 'side  of  the  Great  Harbotir,  where 
as  much  besieged  as  a  besieger.    He  sent  to  Athens  an 
demand  for  the  dispatch  of  reinforcements  under  a  new  gen 
his  health  and  spirits  were  utterly  broken  dowu.     A  new  > 
tion  was  prepared,  under  Demosthenes  and  Euryraedon,  1 
people  insisted  on  retaining  Nicias  in  his  command  (b.c,  4: 

trader  theae  circumstance  it  was  mere  affectation  to  reg 
Fifty  YeaiB'  Truce  as  any  longer  in  force ;  and  in  the  sp: 
B.C.  413  it  waa  formally  ended  bj  the  renewed  LacedcE 
invaelon  of  Attica,  under  the  king  Agis,  But,  unlike 
invaeionfi,  this  was  no  mere  incuTBion  for  raTSging  the  i 
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Bj  the  advice  of  Alcibiades,  a  permanent  fortified  station  was 
established  at  Decelea,  a  village  on  the  ridge  of  Monjit  Famesy 
about  fourteen  miles  north  of  Athens.  The  Lacedflemonian  gar- 
rison were  always  ready  to  sally  forth  to  ravage  the  plain  of 
Athens ;  and,  among  innumerable  other  annoyances,  a  constant 
refdge  was  provided  for  the  fugitive  slaves.  Supplier  were  cut  off 
from  the  city,  which  was  now  placed  in  a  permanent  state  of  siege 
on  the  land  side ;  and  scarcity  was  soon  felt  within  the  walls.  Of 
all  imaginable  plans,  this  was  the  best  fitted  to  wear  out  the 
Athenians  into  submission. 

But  all  this  could  not  turn  aside  the  Athenians  fi*om  their  great 
scheme  of  conquest.  They  not  only  sent  out  to  Sicily  a  fieet  of 
75  triremes,  with  5000  hopUtes  and  a  corresponding  light-armed 
force,  but  they  spared  80  triremes  more  to  ravage  the  coasts  of 
Laconia.  At  Syracuse,  meanwhile,  their  affairs  seemed  desperate. 
They  had  lost  their  fortified  station  at  Plemmyriimi,  with  most  ci 
their  stores  and  provisions ;  they  had  suffered  the  disgrace  of  a 
naval  defeat ;  and  now  they  were  reduced  to  a  fortified  camp  at 
the  innermost  part  of  the  Great  Harbour,  where  their  ships  were 
hauled  up  on  the  beach.  It  was  but  a  deceitful  hope  that  raised 
their  spirits,  when  the  splendid  armament  of  Demosthenes  sailed 
into  the  Great  Harbour.  The  new  general  was  foiled  in  his  attempts 
to  retake  the  suburb  of  Epipolffi,  on  the  heights  commanding  die 
city  on  the  land  side.  Seduced  again  to  inaction,  and  with  sick- 
ness breaking  out  among  the  troops,  he  saw  that  a  retreat  had 
become  inevitable ;  and  he  proposed  to  use  the  splendid  force  that 
still  remained  in  expelling  the  Lacedsemonians  firom  their  new 
position  in  Attica.  But  Kioias  did  not  dare  to  return  to  Athens 
unsuccessfuL  His  colleague  at  last  prevailed  upon  him  to  extricate 
the  armament  from  the  Great  Harbour,  and  take  up  a  new  pod* 
tion  at  Oatana.  The  fleet  was  ready  to  sail  on  the  following  mom- 
ing,  when  the  superstition  of  Nicias  was  alhrmed  by  an  edipse  of 
the  moon,  and  the  soothsayers  bade  him  postpone  the  departure 
for  a  month  (b.c.  418,  August  27).  Meanwhile  Gylippus  attacked 
the  Athenians  both  by  land  and  sea.  He  was  again  victorious  in 
the  naval  engagement,  and  the  general  Euiymedon  was  skua. 
The.  Syracusans  now  blockaded  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and 
Nicias  gathered  his  whole  fleet,  still  numbering  110  ships,  to  force 
the  3)as8aga  The  Syracusans  had  only  76  triremes ;  but  to  these 
w^  added  a  number  of  small  vessels,  manned  by  yoimg  men.  of 
the  best  families,  like  the  Danish  floating  batteries  at  the  battle 
of  Copenhagen.    The  Great  Harbour  of  Syracuse  is  about  five 
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miles  in  circuit ;  and  within  this  space  the  two  fleets  join< 
in  fnU  sight  of  the  people  of  Syracuse  and  the  land  fore 
Athenians.    The  conflict  was  snch  as  might  have  been  < 
fbom  those  who  fonght,  on  the  one  side  for  liberty,  on  t 
for  safety  and  the  last  hope  of  empire*    When  at  last  tl 
nians  began  to  retire  towards  the  shore,  no  deity  appc 
at  Salamis,  to  npbraid  their  retreat  and  reanimate  them 
efforts ;  but  a  despairing  cry  arose  from  the  soldiers  on  tb 
some  of  whom  mshed  into  the  water  to  aid  in  saving  th 
With  their  force  reduced  to  60  vessels,  the  generals  woi 
have  made  one  more  effort  to  break  out,  but  Ae  crews  i 
and  it  only  remained  to  abandon  tlie  ships  and  draw  off  t 
forces  to  some  friendly  city,  while  the  Syracusans  were  o 
with  rejoicings  for  their  victory,  and  with  a  feast  of  Hercu 
stratagem  of  Hermocrates  induced  Nicias  to  postpone  the  de 
till  the  next  day ;  when  a  retreat  b^an,  as  disastrous  as  a 
history  records.  The  two  generals  having  been  compelled  t< 
their  forces,  Demosthenes  was  first  suiroundedby  the  pi 
and  surrendered  after  a  brave  resistance,  with  0000  men. 
continued  his  retreat,  pursued  by  Gylippus,  till  he  reacl 
liver  Asinarus,  in  the  attempt  to  cross  which  the  army 
a  confused  struggling  mass,  and  Nicias  had  no  choice 
surrender.*    Oi^y  a  few  stragglers  escaped  to  Catana.    T 
vivors,  who  did  not  exceed  10,000  men  out  of  40,000,  were  ci 
together  in  the  quarries  about  the  city,  with  no  shelter  £r( 
burning  sun  and  cold  nights  of  autunm,  supplied  with  only 
a  skive's  rations  of  bread,  and  half  a  pint  of  water  for  evei 
each  day.    The  sick  and  wounded  soon  died,  and  their  un 
bodies  filled  the  pits  of  the.  quarries  with  stench  and  diseas 
after  seventy  days,  the  Syracusans,  who  had  at  first  come  d 
the  quarries,  with  their  wives  and  children,  to.  gloat  a\ 
suffisrings  of  the  captives,  were  driven  by  regard  to  the! 
safety  to  remove  all  except  the  native  Athenians  and  the  < 
who  had  joined  them  fircon  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  cities, 
these  remained  to  work  in  the  pits,  which  we  may  suppose  1 
been  cleared  of  some  of  their  horrors,  the  survivors  were  f 
■laves.    Many  captives  of  both  dasses  would  doubtless  ulti 
be  admitted  to  ransom ;  and  their  fate  is  gilded  by  a  ray 
light  which  the  glitter  arts  hate  often  shed  over  the  passions 

*  The  Borrender  was  probably  made  about  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  i 
the  edipee  of  August  27,  that  is,  on  the  2lBt  or  22nd  of  September.  (S 
Mislaiyof  fi^rMM,  toL  ▼&,  p.  479,  wHfa  his  remailm  on  the  earlier  date  of  CU 
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The  popularity  of  Euripides,  then  at  its  height,  was  ahnost  as 
great  in  Sicily  as  at  Athens ;  and  the  poet  is  said  to  have  lived  to 
receive  the  thanks  of  many  of  the  returned  prisoners  for  the  kind- 
ness they  had  obtained  fix>m  their  masters  through  being  able  tc 
recite  scenes  and  passages  from  his  dramas.  Nicias  and  Demos- 
thenes were  both  condemned  to  death  by  the  council  of  the  Syra- 
cusans  and  their  allies, — a  measure  urged  especially  by  the  Cor- 
inthians, in  opposition  both  to  Hermocrates,  who  wished  to  spare 
them,  and  to  Gylippus,  who  would  gladly  have  carried  to  Sparta 
the  great  enemy  who  had  fortified  Fylos,  and  the  friend  who  had 
always  pleaded  for  peace.  Their  bodies  were  exposed  before  the 
gates  of  Syracuse ;  and  when  a  monument  was  erected  at  Athena 
to  the  memory  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  the  expediti(m,  it  was 
inscribed  with  the  name  of  Demosthenes,  while  that  of  Kicias  was 
omitted.  The  energy  and  courage  he  displayed  in  the  retreat, 
though  suffering  from  an  incurable  malady,  were  not  deemed  a 
sufficient  atonement  for  the  irresolution  which  mined  the  enter- 
prise from  the  first.  The  calm  judgment  of  history  on  the  general 
ought  neither  to  be  blinded  by  the  virtues  of  the  man,  nor  to  with- 
hold its  admiration  fit>m  those  virtues  and  its  pity  fit>m  his  fate. 

As  the  expedition  to  Sicily  was  the  greatest  military  effort  ever 
made  by  a  Grecian  power,  so  its  destruction  was  the  heaviest  blow 
short  of  destruction  that  any  Greek  state  had  ever  suffered. 
Combined  with  the  constant  pressure  from  the  garrison  in  Deoel^ 
it  was  decisive  of  the  issue  of  the  war,  the  last  nine  years  of  which 
(B.a  413 — i04)  were  occupied  with  the  brilliant  but  imavailing 
efforts  of  the  Athenians  to  retrieve  the  disaster.  TTorse  even  than 
the  consumption  of  their  resources  in  men,  ships,  and  money,  was 
the  loss  of  tiieir  naval  prestige ;  and  that  not  in  Sicily  alone,  for 
a  Corinthian  fleet  had  lately  fought  a  drawn  battle  with  them 
near  Naupactus.  There  remained,  however,  to  Athens  her  elasti- 
city of  spirit,  which  soon  rebounded  fit>m  the  first  blow  of  the  fatal 
news.  "While  the  people  were  occupied  with  measures  for  defending 
the  city,  providing  a  new  fleet,  and  repairing  the  embarrassment  of 
the  finances,  a  fresh  calamity  was  announced,  in  the  revolt  of 
Chios,  hitherto  the  most  faithful  of  the  allies  (b.c.  412). 

The  news  of  the  Sicilian  disaster  had  been  received  in  Persia  as 
a  signal  for  a  great  effort  to  overthrow  the  empire  of  Athens  in 
Asia  Minor ;  and  the  satraps  of  that  countrj^  began  now  to  take  a 
prominent  part  in  the  affaire  of  Greece,  The  most  powerinl  of 
these  was  Tissaphemes,  the  satrap  of  Ionia  and  the  south-western 
coast ;  and  next  to  him,  Fharuabazus,  who  governed  the  country 
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near  the  Hellespont.    Dnring  the  winter,  both  sent  em 
Sparta,  where  envoys  appeared  also  from  Chios,  Lesbos 
and  odier  subject   allies  of  Athens,  seeking  eneourag< 
revolt.    Their  appeal  was  eagerly  supported  by  Alcibia 
prevailed  on  the  Lacedsemonians  to  begin  operations 
While  their  armament  was  preparing,  he  himself  sailed 
advanced  squadron  under  Chalcideus  to  Chios,  where  his 
was  the  signal  for  revolt.    Erythrse,  Clazomense,  Teos, 
and  the  island  of  Lesbos  were  led  by  the  energy  of  Alci 
follow  the  example ;  while  Chalcideus  made  a  treaty  wi 
phemes,   promising  the  restoration  to  Persia,  not  onl^ 
Ghreek  cities  in  Asia,  but  of  all  the  territory  the  king  1 
held  in  Greece,  and  placed  Miletus  in  his  hands  as  an 
Thus  did  the  Spartans  complete  the  shameful  alliance  ' 
common  enemy,  which  they  had  contemplated  from  the  h 
of  the  war.    The  combined  revolt  of  the  Asiatic  Grec 
Athens  was  only  prevented  by  the  fidelity  of  Samos ; 
Athenians  had  now  to  contend  with  the  whole  force  of 
supported  by  Tissaphemes,  in  the  waters  which  she  had 
gardcd  as  her  own.    From  this  first  peril  she  was  extric 
her  own  energy  and  the  jealousies  of  her  foes. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  revolt  of  Chios  reached  Atl 
1000  talents,  set  aside  \j  Pericles  as  a  sacred  reserve, ' 
voted  to  the  emergency,*  and  a  fleet  was  sent  out  to  Same 
head-quarters.  Lesbos  and  Clazomense  were  soon  recove 
Chians  were  defeated,  and  a  victory  was  gained  over  the  F 
nesians  at  Miletus.  The  fresh  LacedsBmonian  fleets,  wl 
peared  on  the  coast  of  Asia,  were  occupied  less  in  support 
revolt  than  in  pressing  Tissaphemes  to  modify  the  late  tre 
the  satrap  and  his  new  allies  became  mutusdly  disgusted 
result  was  owing  chiefly  to  the  restless  intriguer,  who  seen 
ated  to  be  in  turn  the  evil  genius  of  all  who  trusted  him. 

It  was  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the  popularity  of  Al( 
at  Sparta  should  be  short-lived.  The  volatile  Athenian  t( 
ment,  exaggerated  in  him  to  the  highest  pitch,  would  ha' 
disgusting  enough  to  the  Spartan  gravity,  even  if  the  : 
voluptuary  had  been  able  to  control  his  actual  profligacy, 
oi  thiH^  he  chose  for  his  victim  the  wife  of  Agis  liimBelf, 
made  the  king  his  relentless  enemy-  Meanwhile,  the  pe 
gan  to  ascribe  their  want  of  success  on  the  coast  of  Ami 
treachery  of  Alciblades  ;    and  Agis  procured  a  decision 

•  See  p,  4&$. 
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Ephors  to  send  out  instructions  for  his  death.  He  was  warned  in 
time  to  escape  to  Tissaphemes,  on  whom  he  nrged  it  as  the  inter- 
est of  Persia  not  to  give  a  decisive  superiority  to  either  of  the  con- 
tending parties.  Tissaphemes  was  induced  to  keep  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  jleet  inactive,  first  on  various  pretexts,  and  then  by  bribing 
the  Spartan  commander ;  but,  when  Alcibiades  tried  to  persuade 
him  to  make  a  treaty  with  Athens,  the  satrap  remained  faithful  to 
his  neutral  policy. 

Alcibiades  seems  now  to  have  satisfied  his  resentment  against 
Athens,  and  to  have  convinced  himself  that  his  native  state  was 
the  best  field  for  his  ambition.  Failing  to  secure  the  aid  of 
Tissaphemes,  he  opened  negotiations  with  the  Athenian  com- 
manders at  Samos,  ofiering  the  alliance  of  Persia  as  the  price  of 
his  restoration.  lie  proposed,  as  an  essential  condition  of  aid 
from  Persia,  that  the  democratic  government  should  be  over^ 
thrown  at  Athens,  where  the  recent  disasters  had  encouraged  the 
aristocratic  party  to  prepare  for  a  revolution.  The  discovery  that 
Alcibiades  was  unable  to  perform  his  promises  on  behalf  of  Tissa- 
phemes came  too  late  to  stay  the  intrigue  at  Athens.  The  dubs 
paved  the  way  by  indirect  attacks  on  the  constitution  as  unsuited 
to  the  present  exigencies  of  the  state ;  while  private  assassinations 
spread  terror  through  the  democratic  party.  An  irregtQar  ecclesia 
adopted  a  new  constitution,  which  vested  the  whole  power  of  die 
state  in  a  body  of  Four  Hundred,  subject  to  no  other  check  than 
that  supplied  by  the  convocation  of  five  thousand  citizens,  of  their 
own  selection,  at  such  times  and  in  such  manner  as  they  chose. 
The  Five  Thousand  were,  in  fact,  a  mere  pretence  of  popular 
government,  added  to  the  despotism  of  the  Four  Hundred.  The 
principal  leaders  in  the  revolution  were  Pisander  and  the  orator 
Antiphon  (b.o.  411). 

When  the  news  of  the  revolution  reached  Samos,  the  army, 
convoked  by  Thrasybulus  and  Thrasyllus,  took  an  oath  to  maintain 
the  democracy,  and  constituted  themselves  as  an  ecclesia,  in  place 
of  the  popular  assembly  that  no  longer  existed  at  Athens.  Thus 
the  two  parties  formed,  as  it  were,  two  republics  on  the  opposite 
shores  of  the  ^gsean,  and  a  confiict  for  the  mastery  seemed  immi- 
nent. The  army  at  Samos  was  tempted  by  the  weight  which 
Alcibiades  could  throw  into  their  scale  through  his  own  ability  and 
the  alliance  of  Tissaphemes.  Distrast  was  still  strong,  however,  and 
it  was  not  without  reluctance  that  the  military  ecdeaia  passed  the 
vote  for  his  recall  and  for  his  appointment  as  one  of  the  generals. 
The  envoys  of  the  Four  Hundred  were  sent  back  to  Athens  with  a 
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denuuad  for  the  restoration  of  the  old  Senate  of  Five  Hundred,  to 
goyem  in  conjunction  with  the  Assembly  of  Five  Thousand,  The 
tyranny  of  the  Four  Hundred  had  by  this  time  deprived  them  of 
sdl  popular  support,  and  dissensions  had  arisen  between  the  extreme 
and  the  more  moderate  party  among  themselves,  the  former  headed 
by  the  orator  Antiphon,  the  latter  by  Theramenes,  whose  unprin- 
cipled policy  gainedhim  the  nickname  oi Buskin — ^aboot  that  fitted 
either  foot.  The  news  from  Samos  impelled  each  party  to  consult 
it«  own  safety*  The  violent  fection  sought  the  support  of  Sparta, 
and  offered  to  put  Pire^us  in  her  hands.  While  the  Spartans 
prepared  an  expedition  with  their  accustomed  slowness,  the  demo- 
cratic party  met  in  arms  at  PiwB.us,  where  their  strength  lay  in 
the  maritime  population,  reconstituted  the  ecelesia,  and  adjourned 
to  Athens.  An  attempt  of  the  Four  Hundred  to  n^otiate  was 
interrupted  by  the  approach  of  the  Lacedsemonian  fleet,  which, 
finding  Fireeus  guarded,  bore  up  for  £ubcea.  An  Athenian  fleet, 
manned  and  launched  in  haste,  was  utterly  defeated,  and  the 
island  was  lost  to  Athens.  While  the  Lacedaemonians  again 
n^lected  to  follow  up  their  success  by  blockading  the  shores  of 
Attica,  and  supporting  their  party  in  the  dty,  the  aristocrats  were 
left  at  the  mercy  of  the  indignant  ])eople.  The  popular  ecelesia 
was  restored,  but  on  the  basis  of  the  new  body  of  Five  Thousand, 
in  which  every  citizen  able  to  furmsh  himself  with  a  ftiU  stand  of 
arms  and  armour  might  be  enrolled ;  but  the  restriction  was  soon 
neglected,  and  the  citizenship  became  universal  as  before.  The  old 
magistracies  and  forms  of  government  were  revived ;  but  the  pay- 
ment for  attendance  in  the  courts  remained  abolished.  The  Four 
Hundred,  after  a  reign  of  only  four  months,  were  deposed  and 
condemned  to  death,  with  the  forfeiture  of  their  goods  and  the 
demolition  of  their  houses.  Most  of  them  made  their  escape ; 
among  the  few  executed  was  the  orator  Antiphon,  whose  magnifi- 
cent speech  at  his  trial  delighted  the  dicasts,  without  averting  his 
fate.  Lastly,  a  vote  was  passed  for  the  recall  of  Aldbiades  to 
Athens  (b.o.  411). 

It  seemed  as  if  Alcibiades  were  now  animated  by  a  nobler  spirit 
than  his  selfish  and  unprincipled  versatility.  Eestored  to  Ms 
position  in  the  state,  and  virtually  placed  at  its  head,  he  would  • 
not  return  till  he  could  bring  with  him  a  worthy  peace-offering  of 
victory.  He  saw  that  the  contest  must  be  fought  out  between  the 
fleets  on  the  shores  of  Asia;  for  the  possession  of  Decelea  and 
Euboea  by  the  enemy,  however  distressing,  threatened  no  imm& 
diate  danger  to  Athens.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Laced8emoniaiv> 
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were  at  lengtli  aroused,  very  much  throngli  Us  own  teaching,  to 
the  importance  of  naval  operations.  Since  the  catastrophe  in 
Sicily,  their  fleets  were  superior  in  number  to  those  of  Athens,  jand 
not  inferior  in  tactics  and  discipline.  They  had  also  established 
the  new  annual  office  of  Admiral  {Ncma/tcJmi)^  free  from  )the  con- 
trol of  the  Ephors,  to  which  the  kings  w^«  subject,  and  resem- 
bling in  power  that  of  the  Athenian  Greneral  (JStrategvs). 

Distrust  of  the  vacillating  policy  of  Tissaphemes  had  caused  the 
Spartan  admiral,  Mindams,  to  form  closer  relations  with  Phama-i 
bazus,  and  to  transfer  his  operations  to  the  Hellespont  and  Pro- 
pontis.  His  defeat  by  the  Athenians  under  Thrasyllus,  near  the 
promontory  of  Cynossema  (the  Do^s  MontmienC)*  in  the  straits, 
was  followed  by  the  surrender  of  C^zicus  to  Athens ;  and  he  was 
again  defeated  by  Alcibiades  near  Abydos.  The  Athenian's  wily 
course  was  nearly  cut  short  in  the  following  winter,  when,  visiting 
Tissaphemes  as  if  he  were  still  a  friend,  he  was  cast  into  prison  at 
Sardis.  He  contrived  to  effect  his  escape,  and  reached  the  Helles- 
pont at  the  critical  moment  when  Mindarus  and  Phamabazus  were 
besieging  Cyzicus  by  sea  and  land.  His  masterly  tactics  with  the 
fleet  gained  a  great  victory,  both  by  sea  and  land,  in  which  Min- 
darus was  slain,  and  his  Secretary  (the  Spartan  name  for  the 
second  in  command)  described  the  result  in  this  laconic  despatch 
to  the  Ephors : — ^^  Our  luck  is  gone :  Mindams  is  slain :  the  men 
are  starving :  we  know  not  what  to  do.''  (b.c.  410.) 

The  battle  of  Cyzicus  made  the  Athenians  masters  of  the  Helles- 
pont, the  Propontis,  and  the  Bosporus,  so  that  Athens  again  re- 
ceived her  supplies  of  com  from  the  Euxine.  The  Spartans  made 
overtures  for  peace,  which  were  rejected  by  the  Athenians  under 
the  influence  of  a  new  demagogue,  Cleophon  the  lamp-maker. 
Phamabazus  gave  active  help  to  his  allies  in  Asia,  especially  in 
defending  Chalcedon,  which  was  besi^ed  by  Alcibiades.  The 
famous  Hermocrates,  who  commanded  the  Syracusan  contingent 
of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  aided  the  Ephesians  in  defeating  the 
Athenians  under  Thrasyllus ;  and,  in  this  year,  the  garrison  of 
Pylos  at  length  surrendered  to  the  Lacedaemonians  (B.a  409). 
But  these  successes  were  Ailly  counterbalanced  by  the  progress  of 
Alcibiades  on  the  Bospoms,  which  was  crowned  by  the  capture 
of  Byzantium  towards  the  close  of  b.o.  408.  In  the  following 
spring  Alcibiades  returned  to  Athens  in  triumph.  He  was  received 
with  a  public  welcome  worthy  of  the  saviour  of  the  state,  but  many 

*  The  moiind  was  suppoted  to  mark  the  tomb  of  Hecaba,  the  queenr  of  Priam,  who 
was  &bled  to  haye  been  transformed  into  a  dog. 
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a  recollectioii  of  private  and  public  injury  was  working  secretly  in 
the  minds  of  his  fellow-citizens.  He  was  appointed  sole  com- 
mander of  a  new  armament  of  100  triremes,  1500  hoplites,  and 
150  cavalry ;  but  he  delayed  his  departure  till  September,  in  order 
to  celebrate  with  the  greatest  pomp  those  Eleusinian  Mysteries 
which  he  had  been  charged  with  profaning.  With  his  whole  force, 
he  escorted  the  sacred  procession  along  the  road  from  Athens  to 
Eleusis,  over  the  Thriasian  plain,  which  they  had  not  dared  to 
cross  since  the  Lacedaemonians  had  occupied  Decelea.  Truly  it  is 
one  of  the  strangest  scenes  of  history ;  an  exiled  statesman  re- 
tuning  to  his  native  city,  from  the  suppression  of  a  revolt  he  had 
himself  instigated,  victorious  over  the  enemy  he  himself  had  aided» 
celebrating  the  great  festival  which  he  had  been  found  guilty  of 
profaning,  in  despite  of  the  garrison  which  had  been  planted  in  the 
country  by  his  own  advice.  Still  stranger  is  it,  when  viewed  in 
contrast  with  the  fate  to  which  he  was  hastening  back. 

During  the  summer  he  had  spent  at  Athens,  the  state  of  affairs 
in  Asia  was  entirely  changed.  The  king  of  Persia  (Darius  11., 
sumamed  Nothus)  had  resolved  no  longer  to  allow  the  satraps  to 
indulge  their  caprice,  but  to  take  an  active  part  against  the  Athe- 
nians, his  hereditary  enemies.  Darius  had  two  sons,  Artaxerxes 
and  Cyrus.  The  latter,  who  was  the  fevourite  of  his  mother  Pary- 
satis,  was  of  an  enthusiastic,  generous,  and  ambitious  temperament, 
and  full  of  eagerness  to  emulate  the  great  ancestor  whose  name  he 
bore.  He  cherished  the  desire  of  vengeance  on  the  Athenians  like 
a  true  Persian ;  and  with  such  feelings  he  was  sent  to  govern  the 
satrapies  of  Lydia,  the  Greater  Phrygia,  and  Cappadocia,  with  the 
supreme  command  of  the  forces  in  the  west.  Arriving  at  Sardis 
in  the  spring  of  b.o.  407,  he  at  once  entered  into  communication 
with  the  new  admiral  Lysander,  the  most  able  conmiander  whom 
Sparta  had  yet  sent  forUi  to  the  war.  Inferior  to  Brasidas  and 
Gylippus  in  generous  enthusiasm,  he  owed  it  perhaps  to  his  birth 
below  the  rank  of  Ml  citizenship,  that  he  was  free  from  the  Spar- 
tan narrowness  of  view  and  slowness  of  resolution.  Free  also  from 
the  Spartan  vice  of  corruption,  and  above  the  seductions  of  pleasure, 
he  was  restrained  by  no  scruples  of  humanity  or  good  faith  in  pur- 
suing power  for  his  country  and  glory  for  himselfl  An  interview 
at  Sardis  satisfied  Cyrus  and  lysander  that  they  could  rely  upon 
each  other ;  and  measures  were  concerted  for  carrying  on  the  war 
with  the  help  of  Persian  gold.  Alcibiades  now  found  himself 
compelled  to  raise  elsewhere  the  resources  which  he  had  hoped  for 
from  Tissaphemes.    His  exactions  from  the  subject  states,  his 
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dissolute  conduct,  and  his  inaction,  disgnsted  both  the  allies  and 
his  own  army ;  and  above  all,  the  prestige  of  suocess  was  damaged 
by  the  defeat  and  death  of  his  lieutenant  Antiochus,  who  fou^t 
the  Feloponnesian  fleet  off  Kotium  during  his  temporary  aba^ice. 
The  distrust,  which  had  not  ceased  when  his  old  offences  were  for- 
given, broke  out  afireeh  at  Athens,  and  he  was  once  more  drivai 
into  exile.  He  was  replaced  in  the  command  by  ten  geaierals,  of 
whom  Conon  was  the  chief,  while  Lysanderwas  succeeded,  at  the 
expiration  of  his  year's  service  as  admiral,  by  Callicratidas,  a  blunt 
Spartan  of  the  old  school.  Hampered  by  the  jealousy  of  Lysand^, 
and  receiving  but  faint  support  from  CjruSj  Oallicralidas  yet  snc- 
ceeded,  by  his  own  energy,  in  reinforeing  his  fleet  from  Miletus  and 
Chios ;  and  then,  sailing  to  Lesbos,  he  took  Methymna,  and  laid 
siege  to  Mytilene,  where  the  inferior  fleet  of  Conon  narrowly  escaped 
capture.  By  immense  exertions,  a  new  armament  was  sent  out 
from  Athens,  and  the  ten  generals  found  themselves  in  command 
of  150  ships  at  Samos,  whence  tiiey  sailed  to  the  group  of  islets 
called  ArginussB,  opposite  the  south-eastern  coast  of  Lesbos.  Here 
one  of  the  greatest  sea-flghts  of  the  whole  war  ended  in  the  total 
defeat  of  the  Peloponnesians,  with  the  loss  of  77  vessels  and  their 
admiral  Callicratidas.  We  cannot  stay  to  relate  the  cruel  injustice 
with  which  the  Athenians  sullied  their  victory  by  the  execution  of 
six  of  the  ten  generals  on  the  charge  of  not  making  suflicient  efforts 
to  save  the  crews  from  the  Athenian  wredra  (b.g.  406).  This  year 
is  memorable  in  literary  history  for  the  deaths  of  Sophocles  and 
Euripides,  events  which  gave  occasion  for  the  masterly  criticism  of 
the  Athenian  tragedians,  which  Aristophanes  brought  out  the  next 
year  under  a  comic  guise,  in  his  play  of  the  Frog9. 

The  victory  of  Arginus»  was  the  last  ray  of  glory  which  the 
setting  sun  of  Athenian  empire  threw  upon  its  arms.  The 
Spartans  were  induced,  by  the  common  interest  and  the  uigency 
of  Cyrus,  to  restore  the  conunand  to  Lysander,  though  not  with 
the  title  of  admiral.  Evading  the  superior  force  of  Conon,  he 
laid  siege  to  Lampsacus  on  the  Hellespont.  The  city  fell  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  which  took  up  a  most  unfavour- 
able position  on  the  exposed  beach  of  jEgospotami  (the  Goat's 
Biver),  Failing  to  draw  out  the  waiy  Lacedsemonian  from  his 
stronger  station,  the  Athenians  began  to  regard  him  with  con- 
tempt. Discipline  was  relaxed,  and  the  men  strayed  from  their 
ships.  In  vain  did  Alcibiades,  who  was  residing  near  the  spot, 
warn  the  commanders,  while  Lysander  watched  his  opportunity. 
It  came  on  the  fifth  day,  when  the  Athenians  had  left  their  ships 
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80  deserted,  that  LjBander  had  only  to  cross  the  strait  in  order  to 
make  himself  master,  ahnoet  without  resistanoe,  of  the  Athenian 
navy,  nmnbering  180  vessels,  of  which  scarcely  a  dozen  escaped 
The  prisoners,  amounting  to  nearly  4000,  were  put  to  death  by 
Lysander.  The  battle  of  jEgospotami,  which  yirtnally  decided 
the  war,  was  fought  in  September,  B.a  406.  In  Kovember, 
Lysander  appeared  at  ^gina,  having  in  the  meantime  received 
the  submission  of  all  the  Athenian  allies,  except  Samos;  and 
while  he  blockaded  Firseus,  the  Feloponnesian  army  under  Agis 
invested  Athens  on  the  land  side.  After  a  siege  of  four  months, 
the  city  was  driven  by  fSeonine  to.  surrender  at  discretion. 
Tlie  allies  who  had  met  at  Sparta  twenty-seven  years  before,  to 
take  counsel  for  the  overthrow  of  her  empire,  reassembled,  their 
work  at  length  accomplished,  to  decide  upon  her  fate.  Her  im- 
placable enemies,  the  Thebans  and  Oorinthians,  proposed  nothing 
less  than  that  the  city  should  be  razed  to  the  ground,  and  her 
people  sold  as  slaves.  But  the  Spartans,  with  all  thdr  faults,  still 
cherished  the  spirit  of  Hellenic  patriotism,  and  refused  to  forget 
the  days  of  Salamis  and  Platsea.  They  were  content  with  terms 
which  would,  as  they  supposed,  disable  Athens  from  again  be- 
coming their  rival,  and  reduce  her,  under  an  aristocratic  govern- 
ment, to  the  rank  of  a  subject  member  of  their  alliance.  The 
Long  Walls  and  the  fortifications  of  the  Firseus  were  to  be  demol- 
ished ;  all  foreign  possessions,  beyond  the  confines  of  Attica  itself^ 
were  to  be  resigned ;  the  navy  was  to  be  surrendered,  with  the 
exception  of  twelve  sail ;  all  exiles  were  to  be  restored ;  and 
Athens  was  to  become  the  ally  of  Sparta.  ISo  words  could 
describe  the  humiliation  of  Athens  like  the  simple  £Ebct,  that  her 
people  received  such  terms  as  these  with  joy. 

The  execution  of  the  sentence  was  entrusted  to  Lysander,  who 
safled  into  Firseus  with  his  fleet  in  the  month  of  March,  b^o.  404, 
and  kept  possession  of  the  city  and  ports  till  the  fortifications, 
docks,  and  arsenals  were  demoliished.  The  work  proceeded  amidst 
a  display  of  insensate  joy,  as  short^ghted  on  the  part  of  the 
victors,  as  it  was  ruthlessly  insulting  to  the  vanquished.  The 
walls  fell  to  the  sound  of  flutes  and  amidst  the  peribrmances  of 
dancers  crowned  with  garlands ;  and,  as  the  efforts  of  the  vi^k- 
men  threw  down  mass  after  mass  of  the  solid  masonry,  the 
Peloponnesians  exulted  in  the  belief  that  freedom  began  for 
Greece  that  day.  Far  better  would  it  have  been,  as  the  orator 
Lysias  said,  ^'  for  Greece  to  have  shorn  her  hair  on  the  fall  of 
Athens,  and  mourned  at  the  tomb  of  her  heroes,  as  over  the 
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Bepulchre  of  liberty  itself:  "  for  Athens  had  been  her  intellectual 
light  and  liberty,  and  the  well-spring  of  her  freedom^  in  spite  of 
her  abuses  of  the  sacred  gift.  These  abuses  were  fhUy  punished 
by  the  loss  of  her  power  and  the  humiliation  of  her  pride ;  but  no 
proud  insulting  foe  could  rob  her,  even  in  that  hour,  of  her  past 
glories,  or  of  her  lasting  empire — ^the  intellectual  supremacy  of 
the  world.  The  shores  of  Salamis  lay  unchanged  in  face  of  the 
scene  of  ruin,  and  the  monuments  of  the  Acropolis  looked  calmly 
down  on  the  commotion;  the  plays  of  ^schylus,  Sophocles,  and 
Aristophanes  were  still  acted;  Socrates  still  taught,  and  Plato 
wrote ;  the  highest  finits  of  philosophy  and  eloquence  awaited 
their  maturity  in  coming  years ;  and  even  when  all  Greece  had 
shared  the  ruin  which  fell  that  day  on  the  Athenian  empire,  and 
the  liberty  which  the  Hellenic  states  had  sacrificed  by  their  dissen- 
sions had  been  surrendered  to  the  power  of  Bome,  the  intellectual 
supremacy  of  Athens  widened  with  the  power  of  her  conqueror^ 
till  she  became  no  longer  the  seat  of  arts  and  letters  for  Greece, 
but  the  University  of  the  "World. 

Meanwhile,  though  she  never  regained  her  former  empire,  she 
was  not  doomed  to  remain  long  in  the  depths  of  her  political 
degradation.  While  the  Spartans  demolished  her  fortifications, 
they  were  content  to  leave  the  destruction  of  her  constitution  to 
her  own  factions.  The  returned  exiles,  headed  by  Critias,  joined 
with  Theramenes,  who  had  taken  the  leading  part  in  the  negotia- 
tions with  Sparta,  in  establishing  an  oligarchical  government.  A 
committee  of  Thirty,  appointed  nominally  to  draw  up  a  new  con- 
stitution, took  all  the  power  into  their  own  hands,  and  soon  earned, 
by  their  lawless  proceedings,  and  especially  by  the  judicial  murders 
of  their  political  opponents  and  private  enemies,  the  name  of  the 
TmBTT  Ttbabts.  a  Spartan  garrison  remained  in  the  Acropolis 
to  support  this  Eeign  of  Terror ;  while  Lysander,  having  finished 
the  war  by  the  reduction  of  Samos,  returned  to  Sparta  in  a  magni- 
ficent triumph,  and,  like  Fausanias  long  before,  disgusted  the 
allies  by  the  insolence  with  which  he  used  his  power  (b.c.  404). 
In  closing  the  narrative  of  this  memorable  year,  a  passing  word  is 
due  to  the  fate  of  Alcibiades.  Condemned  as  a  public  enemy 
uiHer  the  Thirty,  he  fled  from  the  Chersonese  to  the  court  of 
Phamabaasus,  and  was  preparing  to  visit  the  new  king  Artaxencefi 
at  Susa,*  when  his  house  was  one  night  surrounded  and  set  on  fire 
by  a  band  of  armed  assassins,  and,  as  he  rushed  out  sword  in 

*  ArtaxeneB  U^  stiriuuned  Mnemon  (from  hb  good  memory),  soooeeded  his  fiither 
Darius  n^  in  B.a  406. 
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hand^  he  fell  pierced  with  arrows.  It  is  uncertain  whel 
lunrderers  were  employed  by  Sparta,  or  by  private  enemiei 
he  had  injured  by  his  profligacy. 

Meanwhile,  die  tyranny  of  the  Thirty  had  become  odioi 
eyes  of  all  Greece.  Theramenes,  the  most  able  of  their  ] 
had  been  dragged  to  death  at  the  bidding  of  his  colleague 
for  his  moderation,  and  the  attempt  was  made  to  silence 
cnssion  of  the  principles  of  goyemment  by  a  decree  forbid 
ieaching  of  ^^  the' art  of  words,"  that  is,  rhetoiic,  philosopl 
in  one  word,  all  the  learning  of  the  Sophists.*  On  the  oti 
the  Ciorinthians  and  Boeotians  resented  the  arrogance  oi 
and  Lysander,  and  Athenian  exiles  were  permitted  to  tak 
in  Bosotia.  The  Thebans  even  aided  the  enterprise  of  Thrai 
who  seized  the  border  fortress  of  Phyl6,  in  itlonnt  Panu 
after  two  successful  skirmishes  with  the  followers  of  the 
and  the  Lacedfiemonian  garrison,  established  himself  at 
Here  he  was  again  victorious  over  an  assailing  force  led  bj 
who  was  killed  in  the  attack.  On  his  death,  the  more  n 
faction  deposed  the  Thirty,  and  set  up  a  new  government 
There  were  now  three  parties  contending  for  the  mas 
Athens :  the  democratic  exiles  under  Thrasybulus  at  Firs 
Ten  in  the  city ;  and  the  remnant  of  the  Thirty  at  Eleusic 
the  aristocratic  Actions  appealed  to  Sparta,  and  Lysander  re 
Athens, 'prepared  to  put  down  opposition  with  a  high  han 
his  fleet  blockaded  PirsBUfi.  But  his  policy  was  no  longe 
ascendant  at  Sparta ;  and  he  was  superseded  by  the  king 
niaa.  Having  vindicated  the  honour  of  the  Spartan  an 
victoiy  over  Thrasybulus,  Fausanias  granted  a  truce  for 
tion  at  Sparta,  which  resulted  in  a  treaty  of  peace  between 
states,  the  withdrawal  of  the  Lacedsemonian  garrison  firom 
the  restoration  of  the  democratic  constitution,  and  a 
amnesty.  The  laws  of  Solon  were  revised  and  re-enacte 
ceeding  connected  with  a  curious  fact  in  literary  history. 
Attic  alphabet,  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  letters,  introduc 
Phoenicia,  had  till  now  been  kept  in  all  public  documentc 
superseded  in  common  us^ge  by  the  new  Ionic  alphabet  of 
four  letters.  The  latter  was  now  for  the  first  time  employ 
inscription  of  the  laws  on  the  walls  of  the  Fainted  Pon 

*  Socntei!,  whom  Ciitias  had  onoe  followed,  was  especially  dreaded  fo 
eiiticiflin  of  the  acts  of  the  Thirty,  under  the  guise  of  his  wonted  fiuniliar  \ 
Xeaoghoa  g^ves  an  amusing  account  of  the  interview  in  which  Critias  forti 
teach  any  longer  {MernQrabiHOf  bk.Lc.iL). 
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actBof  the  Tliurtj  were  aimiilled,  and  the  year  of  thebgovenmiflirt 
was  stigmatized  in  the  pnblic  annala  as  ^ihe  year  of  anarchy ; "  ^ 
while  the  year  of  the  resoration  of  the  republic  became  memorable 
by  the  name,  of  its  arehon,  Enclides  (B.a  408). 

Before  proceeding  to  the  narrative  of  the  period  from  thePelo- 
ponnesian  War  to  the  Maced<Hiian  asoendaney,  we  haye  to  notice 
two  important  episodes  which  mark  the  tranaition  from  the  fifth 
to  the  fonrth  oentnry  b.c.^ — iiie  death  of  Socrates,  and  the  expedi- 
tion of  the  yonnger  Oyma*  The  former  event  did  not  take  jdaee 
till  the  second  year  of  the  new  oentory;  but  it  maybeiegarded  as 
a  fruit  of  the  animosities  that  prevailed  during  the  war.  We  need 
not  repeat  at  length  the  oft-told  story  of  the  life  and  teaching  of 
Socrates, — his  tmgainly  person,  his  eccentric  and  ascetic  mode  of 
life,  always  in  the  open  view  of  the  citizens,  disconrsing  in  ihe 
market-place,  the  porticoes,  and  the  streets,  with  all  who  chose, — 
fascinating  them  with  the  charm  of  his  voice,  the  point  of  hia 
homely  illustrations,  and  the  triumphant  skill  of  his  dialectios,  by 
which  an  opponent  was  committed,  early  in  the  argument,  to  a 
position  which  he  was  then  led  on  step  by  step,  through  a  smea 
of  artftd  interrogations,  to  contradict  Kor  have  we  space  for  an 
account  of  the  new  philosophy,  of  which  he  was  the  great  masier^ 
the  speculative  side  of  which  is  developed  in  the  brilliant  dialogues 
of  Plato,  while  its  moral  aspects  are  exhibited  in  the  works  of 
Xenophon.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  positive  syston  of  philosophy 
which  can  be  fairly  represented  by  the  name  of  Socrates.  His 
special  work  was  to  break  down  prejudicies,  to  expose  fallaei^  to 
imveil  the  mischievous  tendencies  of  false  prindples  and  frdse 
methods  of  enquiry,  to  assert  the  existence  of  great  necessary 
truths — of  the  good,  the  true,  the  beautiful — ^in  the  craisciouBness 
of  mankind ;  leaving  the  positive  results  of  such  teaching  to  those 
who  came  after  him.  His  own  explanation  of  the  reason  why  the 
Delphic  Oracle  pronounced  him  the  wisest  of  mankind — because  he 
alone  knew  that  he  knew  nothing-^was  no  affected  paradox,  but  the 
very  sum  of  all  his  philosophy — that  the  mind  must  be  emptied  of 
all  conceit  of  its  own  knowledge,  before  it  can  receive  any  truth 
pure  and  absolute — and  to  convince  men  of  this  in  their  own  case 
was  the  great  aim  of  his  dialectic  method.  It  was  in  the  incul- 
cation of  the  plain  duties  of  morality  that  the  positive  side  of  his 
teaching  was  exhibited  most  clearly ;  and  so,  though  Xenophon's 

*  The  exact  period  of  their  nde  was  eight  montfas ;  from  the  eninmer  of  a.c.  404  te 
the  spring  of  B.a  408. 
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picture  of  Socrates  is  doubtleas  very  incomplete,  it  fu 
fitr  as  it  goes,  an  exacter  portrait  than  that  of  Plato. 

Through  a  long  and  irreproachable  public  life,  in 
never  neglected  his  duties  as  a  citizen,^  the  admirat 
Socrates  earned  was  clouded  by  many  enmities.    At  fii 
confounded  with  the  Sophists ;    and  his  personal  pc 
marked  him  as  the  natural  butt  for  the  indignant  satire 
levelled  at  them  by  Aristophanes  in  the  Clouds  (b.g.  4 
real  life  for  twenty-fqur  years  must  surely  have  disp 
impression  made  by  so  gross  a  caricature ;  but  meanwhile 
grounds  of  offence  arose  against  him.    The  enmity  of 
tieians,  orators,  poets,  and  other  leading  men,  whose  pi 
he  had  exposed  by  his  merciless  dialectics,  was  added  to 
which  always  d(^  the  steps  of  superior  virtue.    But  \ 
most  llgainst  him  was  the  suspicion  of  disaffection  to  th 
belie&  as  to  religion  and  politics.    The  former  charge 
itself  into  a  vague  distrust  of  lus  philosophic  views ;  ' 
was  supported  by  the  ridicule  which  he  did  not  hesitat 
on  certain  points  of  the  democratic  constitution,  sue 
election  of  the  magistrates  by  lot ;  nor  can  it  be  denied 
tendency  of  his  teaching  was  against  government  by  tl 
Added  to  this  was  the  fact,  stdlfuUy  used  by  his  accuser, 
greatest  internal  enemies  of  the  state,  Critias  and  Alcibii 
been  his  disciples.     He  was  arraigned  by  Meletus,  An^ 
Lycon,  on  the  double  charge  of  not  believing  in  the  go( 
city,  but  introducing  other  new  deities,  and  of  corrup 
youth  by  his  teaching.    The  issue  is  well  known : — ^his 
uncompromising  defence,  his  condemnation  by  a  bare  ma 
the  dicasts,  his  rejection  of  the  opportunity  to  escape  be 
would  be  disobedience  to  the  law,  and  his  calm  death,  t 
of  the  cup  of  hemlock,  surrounded  by  the  firiends  whon 
lifted,  in  that  last  hour,  by  his  discourse  on  the  Lnmor 
the  SouLf    He  died  at  tlie  age  of  70,  in  b.o.  399. 

Of  the  two  disciples,  to  whom  we  owe  our  knowledge  off 
Xenophon  was  at  this  time  absent  from  Athens  on  the  e2 


*  ExMnpleB  of  distliigdshed  merit  in  the  perfonnance  of  thode  duties  a 
hj  hU  conduct  At  Potidieik  »nd  Dellum,  ud  hi^  roaUta^ce  to  tlio  illegal  Totc  f 
of  the  geaeraU  after  the  battle  of  Arginu^te. 

\  Plftto^s  celebrated  dialogue,  the  }%€tdo^  whieb  contains  this  discgut^*?, 
toiicbing  account  of  the  tiiaMter^s  death,  doubllei^s  conv^eT!}  hia  own  ricwa  q 
ftt  t3iCHS«  of  ^crates*  The  main  argtunent  r«^lrcs  itself  into  our  consdot 
posiesaloii  of  b  life  which  b  iadeatructiblc. 
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which  has  immortalized  him  as  a  soldier  and  a  writer.  The 
attempt  of  the  younger  Cyrus  to  wrest  the  crown  of  Persia 
from  his  brother  Artaxerxes, '  by  the  aid  of  a  body  of  Greek 
mercenaries,  chiefly  from  the  Dorian  states,  and  the  masterly 
retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  under  Xenophon,  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Babylon,  along  the  upper  Tigris,  and  through 
the  mountains  of  Kurdistan  and  Armenia  to  the  Greek  settle- 
ments on  the  Euxine, — ^forms  a  military  ^tudy  of  the  deepest 
interest.  Its  chief  importance  in  general  history  arises  from  its 
having  prepared  the  way  for  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  by  prov- 
ing how  Yulnerable  was  the  Persian  empire  at  its  .very  heart  (slc. 
401 — MO).  It  remains  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  evoits  that 
filled  up  the  interval. 

The  period  of  forty  years,  from  the  expedition  of  the  younger 
Cyrus,  to  the  accession  of  Philip  in  Macedonia,  is  full  of  incidents, 
which  must  be  mastered  by  the  student  of  Greek  histoiy,  but  only 
a  few  of  which  stand  out  prominently  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
It  corresponds  almost  exactly  to  the  long  reign  of  the  Spartan 
Agesilaus,  who  divides  with  Epaminondas  the  distinction  due  to 
the  leading  men  of  the  whole  period.  It  may  be  divided  into  the 
supremacies  of  Sparta  and  of  Thebes.  The  former  lasted  from 
the  fall  of  Athens,  in  b.c.  404,  to  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  in  b.c.  371 ; 
but  during  the  whole  period,  except  the  first  nine  years,  the 
supremacy  of  Sparta  was  disputed  by  nearly  all  the  other  leading 
stat^,  and  Athens  regained  for  some  time  the  mastery  of  the 
seas.  The  remaining  ten  years  are  occupied  by  the  brief  but 
brilliant  supremacy  of  Thebes,  under  Epaminondas,  ending  with 
the  battle  of  Mantinea  (b.c.  362),  and  the  pacification  of  Greece 
(b.o.  361). 

During  the  first  years  after  the  fall  of  Athens,  the  power  of 
Sparta  was  strengthened  by  the  conquest  of  Elis  by  king  Agig 
(b.o.  401 — 899).  On  this  khag's  death,  his  elder  son  Leotychides 
was  set  aside,  on  a  suspicion  of  illegitimacy,  through  the  inflnenee 
of  Lysander,  who  was  endeavouring  to  pave  the  way  for  his  own 
accession  to  the  crown.  But  in  the  person  of  Agesilaus^  the 
younger  son  of  Agis,  by  his  second  wife,  he  raised  up  an  insuper- 
able obstacle  to  his  ambitious  projects  (b.c.  398).  The  new  king, 
who  had  already  reached  his  fortieth  year,  has  been  held  forth  by 
his  friend  Xenophon  as  the  model  of  every  excellence.  Though 
this  estimate  is  exaggerated,  he  was  a  skilful  general,  a  prudent 
statesman,  an  ardent  patriot,  and  distinguished  for  all  Spartan 
virtues.    The  air  almost  of  deformity,  due  to  the  shortneBB  of 
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his  Btature,  combined  with  lameness  of  one  leg,  was 
balanced  by  his  pleasing  countenance  and  affable  mat 
was  content  with  the  reality  of  power,  which  he  hel 
more  firmly  for  the  respect  he  always  paid  to  the  sen 
ephors.  Among  his  qualities  as  a  soldier,  none  was  mor 
able  than  his  constancy  under  defeat. 

While  the  fall  of  the  Athenian  empire  had  imposed  < 
the  duty  of  protecting  the  Ionian  colonies,  the  part  tak( 
citizens  in  the  expedition  of  Cyrus  drew  upon  her  the  e 
Persia.  A  war  ensued  in  Asia  between  the  satraps,  Fha 
and  Tissaphemes,  against  the  Spartans,  first  under  Thim 
then  under  DercyUidas  (b.o.  399).  The  success  of  t 
general  led  to  an  armistice  (b.o.  397),  during  which  Phai 
among  other  vast  preparations,  raised  a  powerful  fleet,  ai 
it  imder  the  command  of  the  Athenian  Conon,  who  had  r 
Salamis  since  the  battle  of  ^gospotami.  Agesilaus  i 
induced  by  Lysander  to  proceed  to  Asia  in  person ;  and 
out  in  the  character  of  successor  to  his  ancestor  Agai 
since  whom  no  Grecian  king  had  passed  over  into  A 
attempting  to  inaugurate  his  expedition  by  sacrifices  at  j 
provoked  the  religious  jealousy  of  the  Thebans,  who  inci 
histmg  enmity  by  driving  him  away. 

Arriving  at  Ephesus  in  b.c.  396,  Agesilaus  soon  che< 
arrogance  of  Lysander,  who  was  glad  to  depart  on  a 
service  to  the  Hellespont.    Eepulsed  in  a  sudden  attack 
cylium,  in  Fhrygia,  the  capital  of  Phamabazus,  Agesilaus  i 
to  winter  at  Ephesus,  and  took  the  field  in  great  force  1 
spring  against  Tissaphemes,  whom  he  defeated,  ravag 
country  up  to  the  gates  of  Sardis  (b.o.  395).    Tissaphem 
soon  after  murdered  by  the  contrivance  of  the  queen-mothc 
satis,  his  successor  concluded  an  armistice  with  Agesila 
then  marched  into  Phrygia.    Having  received  a  commissi 
Sparta,  making  him  general-in-chief  by  sea  as  well  as  ] 
again  spent  the  winter  at  Ephesus  in  vast  preparations, 
phon  gives  a  very  picturesque  account  of  an  inter\'iew  ' 
AgeallauB  and  FhamabazuB  during  this  winter*     On  tlio 
of  springj  he  had  just  taken  the  field  for  a  new  campaig 
his  career  in  Asia  was  cut  short  by  his  recall  home  to 
combined  attack  on  Sparta  by  her  chief  allies  (b,c,  394). 

The  refuaal  of  Corinth,  Thebes,  and  Athens  to  join  Ag< 
liis  expedition  to  Asia  was  a  proof  of  the  discontent  of  i 
t awards  Sparta.     The  new  satrap  of  Ionia  had  the  akil] 
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tiiia  feeling  to  accouat ;  and  his  envoj^  a  Ekodian  named  Timo- 
crates,  Bucceeded  in  stirring  up  a  war  against  Sparta  (B.a  396). 
A  quarrel  between  the  Fhocians  and  Opuntian  Locrians,  in  which 
the  Thebans  aided  the  former,  gave  the  signal  for  hostilitiefi. 
The  Lacedsemonians,  who  on  their  part  bore  a  most  hostile  feelii^ 
towards  the  Thebans,  listened  to  the  appeal  of  the  Phocians,  and 
Ljsander  invaded  Bceotia  with  a  force  designed  to  form  the 
advance  guard  of  a  great  army  under  the  king  Pausanias.  The 
Thebans  now  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Athenians,  who  accepted  the 
alliance  of  their  ancient  enemy.  But  before  the  full  forces  could 
be  mustered  on  either  side,  Lysander  fell  in  a  battle  vndear  the 
walls  of  Haliartus ;  and,  when  Pausanias  arrived,  he  was  content 
to  gain  permission  to  bury  Lysander  and  his  fallen  comrades  by 
consenting  to  retire  from  Bceotia. 

The  victory  of  Haliartus  was  the  signal  for  a  formal  alliance 
against  Sparta,  in  which  Thebes,  Athens,  Corinth,  and  Aigos 
were  joined  by  other  powerAil  states  on  both  sides  of  the  continent, 
the  Ozolian  Locrians,  Euboeans,  and  Chalcidians  of  Thrace,  on  the 
east,  the  Acamanians,  Ambraciots,  and  Leucadians  on  the  west. 
The  war  that  ensued  is  known  in  history  as  the  Corinthian  War^ 
Corinth  having  been  chosen  by  the  aUies  as  their  place  of  meeting. 
The  Lacedsemonians  anticipated  the  attack  of  the  allies  by  an 
advance  to  the  Isthmus,  and  gained  a  decisive  victory  under  the 
walls  of  Corinth  (about  July  394).  Meanwhile  Agesilans  was 
marching  back  to  Greece  through  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  fol- 
lowed by  several  veterans  of  the  Ten  Thousand  and  other  chosen 
troops*  So  bitter  were  his  feelings  at  having  to  renounce  his 
plans  in  Asia,  that  the  news  of  the  victory  of  Corinth,  which 
greeted  him  at  Amphipolis,  caused  him  no  exultation.  He  could 
only  lament  that  so  many  of  the  Greeks,  whose  union  m%ht 
have  easily  freed  their  brethren  in  A^a,  had  faUen  in  arms 
against  each  other.  <  After  some  skirmishes  with  the  Thessalian 
cavalry,  he  had  passed  the  strait  of  Thermopylss,  when  an  eclipse 
of  the  sun  warned  him  of  some  great  disaster  (b.c.  394,  August 
14),  and  the  portent  was  soon  explained  by  the  news  of  the 
annihilation  of  the  fleet  he  had  left  behind  1dm  on  the  coast  of 
Asia,  an  event  to  be  related  presently.  Haviing  announced  it  to 
his  army  as  a  great  victory,  and  offered  suitable  sacrifiees^  he 
hastened  to  meet  the  confederates,  who  awaited  him  on  the  plain 
of  Coronea  in  Bceotia.*    He  had  been  joined  by  the  Orchomenians, 

*  This  iMtUe-fleld  had  alroadj  been  sigmliand  by  the  Tiotoiy  of  the  Boeotima 
orer  the  Athemans,  hi  B.a  i47.    (See  p.  468.) 
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wlio  had  taken  the  side  of  Sparta  through  jealoosy  of  7 
who  now  formed  the  left  wing  of  Agesilaua.     But 
proTed  a  source  of  weakneeB ;  for  at  the  first  impetuou 
the  Thebans,  who  were  opposed  to  them  on  the  right  oi    i 
they  broke  their  ranks  and  fled.    Instead  of  assaiUng  tl 
the  enemy's  severed  line,  the  Thebans  pursued  the  defc 
till  they  were  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  allies,  wb 
turn,  had  given  way  before  Agesilaus,    They  drew  up     i 
line  of  battle  upon  Mount  Helicon,  and  endeayoured  U    \ 
way  through  the  army  of  Agesilaus.     The  close  ooi 
oiBued  was  not  only  the  fiercest  in  which  Greek  ever  m 
but  a  hand  to  hand  conflict  such  as  seldom  occurs  in  the 
war.     In  the  front  ranks,  the  broken  spears  and  shi    i 
replaced  by  daggers,  which  were  plied  amidst  a  silence  or   i 
by  deep  tones  of  rage.    Agesilaus  himself  was  thrown  c 
hardly  dragged  from  under  the  feet  of  the  combatar   < 
chosen  body-guard  of  fifty.    The  Thebans  at  last  forced    : 
through  to  their  comrades  with  great  loss,  leaving  in  1  i 
of  Agesilaus  a  dear  bought  and  indeci^ve  victory  (b.c.  3   I 
Among  the  circumstances  of  this  memorable  battle  : 
reckoned  the  part  taken  in  it  by  Xenophon.    After  his  I 
Buccess  in  leading  back  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  had  been  : 
by  their  incorporation  with  the  anny  of  Thimbron,  his  m«  i 
are  somewhat  uncertain.    Having  deposited  his  share  of  1  i 
in  the  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus,  he  seems  to  have  re 
Athens  shortly  after  the  death  of  Socrates.*  His  deep  inc 
at  the  event  was  not  likely  to  be  diminished  by  the  ^ 
revival  of  democratic  and  anti-Laconian  feeling,  and  he 
soon  to  have  returned  to  the  more  congenial  society  of  t 
dBemonian  army  in  Asia.    He  served  as  commander  of  the 
of  the  Ten  Thousand  under  Dercyllidafl,  and  again  undc 
laas,  for  whom  he  conceived  the  admiration  that  is  expi 
warmly  in  his  works.    To  that  friendship  he  sacrificed  hi 
to  his  country.    He  accompanied  Agesilaus  to  Greece  an 
against  Athens  at  Corcmea.    Banished  most  justly  for  this 

•  The  opening  words  of  the  MemarabUia  are  those  of  a  person  regardin 
from  a  distance : — **  /  often  wondared  on  what  grounds  the  accusers  of  S 
muuded  the  Atiienians  that  he  deserred  death." 

f  See  th©  ftrguraont  of  Mr-  Orote  (Bitt&fy  of  Or^ecf^  toI.  Tiii,^  p,  24 
eltion  to  the  ricir  wliich  placet  the  biinighment  of  Xenophon  at  an  carll^i 
the  whole  subject  of  Xcnophoti'i;  chur&crtor  and  bi^  roUtione  to  his  <^ 
ore  earn  I?  admlmble  eaauys  by  Nbbuhr  and   Bbhop   ThlrlwoUf  in  the 
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Xenoplion  identified  himself  completely  with  the  Spartan&  He 
retired  to  an  estate  which  he  purchased  at  SdUiis,  near  Oljmpia, 
in  Elis;  and  there  divided  his  time  between  hnnting,  entertaining 
his  friends,  and  the  composition  of  his  works.  He  was  driven 
fit>m  this  retreat  by  the  £leans  after  a  residence  of  abont  twenty 
years ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  retired  to  Corinth.  His  sentence  of 
banishment  was  repealed  on  the  motion  of  Enbulns ;  but  he  seems 
never  to  have  returned  to  Athens. 

In  Asia,  meanwhile,  utter  ruin  had  befallen  the  fleet  of  Sparta, 
and  her  short-lived  empire  of  the  sea  had  again  been  lost.  During 
the  second  campaign  of  Agesilaus,  Conon,  placed  by  Phamabazus 
in  command  of  the  combined  Athenian  and  Persian  fleets,  had 
been  blockaded  at  Caunus  in  Lycia  by  the  Lacedsemonian  fleet  of 
120  sail,  under  Pharax.  Conon  had  only  forty  ships ;  but  the 
arrival  of  forty  more  not  only  broke  up  the  blockade,  but  enabled 
him  to  take  possession  of  Khodes,  which  revolted  from  the  Lace- 
demonians; a  proof  that  the  maritime  allies  soon  became  an 
impatient  of  the  Spartan  supremacy  as  they  had  formerly  been  of 
the  Athenian.  During  the  vdnter,  Conon  went  to  the  court  of 
Artaxerxes  at  Babylon,  and  returned  with  a  laige  sum  of  money, 
which  enabled  him  and  Phamabazus  to  fit  out  a  combined  Athe* 
nian  and  Phoenician  fleet  superior  to  that  of  the  Lacedsemonians. 
The  latter,  reinforced  by  the  exertions  of  Agesilaus,  and  placed 
under  the  command  of  his  brother-in-law,  Pisander,  was  stationed 
in  Cnidus,  in  Caria.  Thither  Conon  proceeded,  and  offered  battle, 
which  Pisander  had  not  the  prudence  to  decline.  He  was  deserted 
by  his  Asiatic  allies,  and  utterly  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  more 
than  half  his  fleet,  and  of  his  own  life.  The  battle  of  Cnidus  was 
fought  early  in  August,  b.c.  394,  shortly  after  that  of  Corinth^ 
and  before  that  of  Coronea.  The  combined  fleet,  under  Phama* 
bazus  and  Conon,  followed  up  their  victory  by  the  reduction  of  the 
islands  and  the  cities  on  the  Hellespont;  but  Abydus  and  the 
Thracian  Chersonese  were  preserved  to  Sparta  by  tiie  eneigy  of 
Dercyllidas.  In  the  following  spring  (b.o.  398)  tiiey  crossed  the 
MgBdBSLj  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Laoonia,  placed  an  Athenian  garri- 
son in  the  island  of  Cythera,  and  finally  took  up  their  station  off 
the  Isthmus,  to  co-operate  with  the  allies,  whose  head-quarters 
were  at  Corinth.  A  century  had  almost  elapsed  since  the  victory 
of  Salamis,  when  the  incredible  spectacle  was  seen  of  a  Persian 
satrap  and  an  Athenian  commander  conducting  their  united 
navies  past  the  shores  of  the  island ;  and  in  that  sight  the  Greeks 
beheld  the  natural  fruit  of  their  long  dissensions. 
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Butj  inete&d  of  yielding  to  patriotic  shame,  the  Athen      i 
content  to  reap  Bub&taDttal  advantage  from  tlieir  strange 
Pharnabazus,  in  his  anger  against  the  Spartans  for  theii 
in  Asia  J  not  onlj  granted  Canon  permission  to  rebuild  t      I 
cations  of  Pirseus  and  the  Long  Walla,  but  left  the  fleet       i 
posalj  and  supplied  him  with  money  for  the  work.    Stra 
all  J  the  new  allies  of  Athens,  and  among  them  their  in  vet      I 
the  ThebanSj  were  seen  heartily  co-operating  in  the  restc      i 
those  biilwarks  the  destruction  of  which  they  had  celebrat 
years  before  with  music  and  dancing.     The  Spartans,  o: 
confined  to  the  land  by  the  loss  of  their  fleet,  and  shut  t 
the  Isthmus  by  the  lines  of  Corinth,  were  helpless  to  resist 
Its  completion  was  celebrated,  together  with  the  victory  o 
by  a  splendid  f^tival,  at  which  Conon  was  hailed  ae 
Themistoeles.     His  statue  was  set  up  by  the  Atheniai      i 
deoroe  was  engraved  on  a  pillar,  celebrating  his  servi< 
conntry,   Nor  was  it  possible  to  exaggerate  the  importai 
ereiit.    It  was  not  indeed  the  restoration  of  Athens  t 
empire,  which  would  hare  been  a  mockery  of  its  forme 
raised  np  under  the  protection  of  Persia ;  and  the  Athenia 
was  one  of  those  great  political  structures  which  are  not 
when  once  destroyed.     But  it  restored  Athens  once  mor 
own  strength,  to  that  independent  position  which  she  h. 
held  only  by  precarious  alliances  ;  and  while  protecting  1 
oldj  from  her  enemies  on  shore,  it  held  out  to  her  the  pr 
an  ascendancy  over  the  maritime  states,  which  might  at  let 
reflection  of  her  former  glory,     "  It  re-animated  her,  if 
the  Athens  of  Pericles,  at  least  into  that  of  Isocrates  an 
sthen^j  it  imparted  to  her  a  second  fill  of  strength, 
and  commercial  importaneej  during  the  half  centurj^  dei 
elapse  before  she  was  finally  overwhelmed  by  the  superior 
force  of  MaoedonJ*  *    Nor  was  Conon  slow  in  taking  a 
of  her  new  position.    He  led  forth  the  Athenian  nav; 
the  islands,  to  reunite  them  with  Athens  in  a  maritime 
racy ;  and  he  made  an  effort,  in  conjunction  with  Evag 
ruler  of  Salamis,  in  Cypms,  to  gain  over  Dionysins,  the  e 
tyrant  of  Syracuse;  but  this  overture  was  nnsuccessful. 
organized  a  mercenary  force  for  the  defence  of  Corinth,  a 
now  for  the  first  time  adopted  in  the  wars  of  the  Greek  g 

In  the  restoration  of  Athens  to  so  much  of  her  fonner 
is  impossible  not  to  see  one  of  the  most  striking  exam 

*  QTt>te,  ffuiifty  of  Qnxte^  roL  till,  p.  4fiO. 
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lesson  that  histoiy  is  continnallj  teadung,  but  whioh  the  passions 
of  succeeding  generations  as  constantly  prevent  their  learning; — 
the  lesson,  how  often  the  longest  and  most  bloody  wars  prove 
altogether  fruitless  for  their  object,  however  fruitftil  in  misery, 
exhaustion,  and  ill-will.  Comparing  the  condition  of  the  state 
with  what  it  was  before  all  the  sa^ifioes  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War,  her  enemies  had  nothing  to  show  for  all  those  sacrifices, 
unless  it  were  the  miserable  consolation  that,  though  they  had 
fkiled  to  destroy  her,  she  no  longer  possessed  the  power  to  save 
them,  with  herself,  from  the  common  dangers  that  were  approach- 
ing«  Meanwhile  Sparta  seemed  to  be  struggling  for  her  very 
existence  against  the  states,  now  allied  with  Athens,  which  had 
been  the  keenest  in  goading  her  on  to  the  former  war. 

Corinth  was  now  again  the  critical  point  of  the  contest.  The 
Lacedsemonians  were  established  at  Sicyon,  and  the  allies  were 
defending  the  Isthmus,  so  as  to  keep  them  pent  up  within  Pelo- 
ponnesus. The  natund  line  of  defence  at  Corinth  is  formed  by 
the  Onean  mountains,  which  leave  passes  between  their  extremities 
and  the  two  seas,  while  a  third  cuts  through  the  ridge  beside 
Corinth  itself.  The  last  pass,  and  that  on  the  Saronic  Gulf,  were 
held  by  the  allies,  while  the  pass  along  the  shore  of  the  Corinthian 
Gulf  was  blocked  up  by  the  Long  Walls  connecting  Corinth  with  its 
port  LechsBum.  Factions  broke  out  in  the  city ;  and,  while  the 
democratic  government  called  in  the  Aigives  to  oyerawe  the 
wealthy  citizens,  who  were  disaffected  at  sedng  their  lands  ravaged, 
the  latter  admitted  the  Lacedaemonians  within  the  Long  Walls, 
where  a  battle  was  fou^t,  which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the 
Argives  and  the  Corinthians  (b.o.  893).  The  way  was  now  laid 
open  into  Attica  and  Bceotia,  and  great  alarm  was  telt  at  Alliens 
and  Thebes.  The  Athenians  hastened  to  repair  the  Long  Walls 
of  Corinth,  but  in  the  following  summer  Agesilaus  took  Lechssum, 
and  pulled  down  the  long  walls  entirely. 

The  renewed  danger  induced  both  Thebes  and  Athens  to  send 
envoys  to  Sparta  to  treat  of  peace.  Those  of  the  former  state 
were  rudely  repulsed,  for  Agesilaus  had  not  forgiven  the  insult 
put  upon  him  at  Aulis.  The  envoys  of  Athens  obtained  very 
favourable  terms,  which  the  people  however  rierjectod,  diiefly 
through  the  opposition  of  Aigos  and  Corinth.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  the  orator  Andocides,  who  has  already  beenmentioned 
in  connection  with  Alcibiades,  made  his  speech,  which  is  still 
extant,  in  favour  of  the  Peace.  Agesilaus,  proceeding  firom  his 
head-quarters  at  LechsBum,  tock  Pirsum,  the  chief  stronghold 
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remaining  to  the  Corinthians  on  the  XBthmns,  and  placed  Oorinth 
itself  nnder  a  cloee  blockade. 

It  was  now  that  the  new  element  introdnced  by  Conon  into  Greek 
warfare  began  to  produce  its  results.  The  mercenaries  had  been 
trained  by  the  Athenian  Iphicrates  as  light  troops,  dad  in  a  linen 
breastplate  in  place  of  the  cumbrous  panoply  of  the  hoplites,  and 
armed  with  swords  and  javelins  longer  than  those  of  the  peltasts. 
At  the  head  of  this  band,  Iphicrates  seized  an  opportunity  to  sally 
out  from  Corinth  upon  a  }»*ooe8sion  escorted  by  a  division  (moni) 
of  600  Spartan  hoplites,  a  force  wont  to  despise  many  times  their 
number  of  light-armed  troops,  while  those  of  Iphicrates  were  one- 
third  less  numerous.  Yet  they  were  completely  baffled  by  the 
agile  movements  of  the  enemy,  and  on  the  approach  of  a  body  of 
Athenian  hoplites,  they  fled  to  Lechfleum,  pursued  by  the  soldiers 
of  Iphicrates,  and  nearly  the  whole  mora  was  cut  to  pieces.  Such 
a  defeat  was  a  disgrace  to  the  Spartan  arms  and  a  shock  to 
Spartan  sentiment,  such  as  had  not  been  suffered  since  the  cap- 
ture of  Sphacteria.  Agesilaus  received  the  news  at  the  very 
moment  when  he  had  returned  an  insulting  answer  to  the  envoys 
whom  the  Thebans,  alarmed  at  the  state  of  Corinth,  had  sent  to 
treat  for  peace.  He  marched  off  instantly  to  dispute  with  the 
victors  the  bodies  of  the  slain ;  but  news  met  him  that  Iphicrates 
had  erected  his  trophy  and  retired.  He  then  advanced  to  Corinth ; 
but  all  his  taimts  failed  to  draw  forth  the  Corinthians^  to  battle ; 
and  he  marched  back  to  Sparta  almost  by  stealth,  fearing  to  ex- 
pose his  humiliated  army  to  the  scorn  of  tiieir  own  allies.  Strik- 
ingly contrasted  with  this  covert  retreat,  and  with  the  shame  and 
anger  displayed  by  the  Lacedemonians  in  general,  was  the  bear- 
ing of  the  sons  and  fathers  and  brothers  of  the  slain,  who  went 
about  with  bright  and  joyful  air,  like  men  who  had  been  victorous 
in  the  games.  For  such  was  the  custom  at  Sparta,  to  exult  for 
those  who  were  bravely  slain,  and  only  to  mourn  over  the  captives 
and  the  disgraced.  Iphicrates  remained  master  gf  the  Isthmus, 
and  retook  the  captured  posts.  Having  fallen  into  odium  at 
Corinth,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  his  domiaeering  temper  and  some 
suspicion  of  designs  on  the  independence  of  the  state,^  he  was 
recalled,  and  succeeded  by  Chabrias.  The  Spartans  appear  to 
have  made  no  further  attj^mpt  on  Corinth ;  but  Agesilaus  con- 
quered Acamania ;  and  Agesipolis^  his  colleague  in  the  kingdom, 
invaded  the  Argive  territory,  disregarding  alike  the  common  pre- 
text, that  the  people  were  engaged  in  a  religious  festival,  and  the 
omen  of  an  earthquake.    It  was  not  till  a  flash  of  lightning  killed 
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seyeral  men  in  his  camp,  that  this  daring  contemner  of  Oreek 
Buperstitions  retired  fix>m  the  country.  Xenophon  does  not  enable 
ns  to  fix  with  certainty  the  dates  of  the  few  events  which  occurred 
on  the  mainland  between  the  victory  of  Iphicrates  and  the  peace, 
the  causes  of  which  we  have  now  to  relate. 

The  successes  of  Conon  had  filled  Sparta  with  alarm  at 
the  threatened  restoration  of  the  maritime  empire  of  Athena. 
For  this  danger  there  seemed  but  one  remedy  left, — the  inter- 
vention of  the  Persian  king.  It  was  not  enough  that  both  par- 
ties had  sought  the  aid  of  the  arch-enemy  of  their  common 
country :  he  must  now  be  made  the  arbiter  of  its  disputes.  The 
Spartans  well  knew  the  price  of  his  intervention ;  and  they  re- 
solved to  surrender  the  liberties  of  their  Asiatic  brethren.  With 
such  offers,  Antalddas,  a  Spartan  as  clever  and  unscrupulous  as 
Lysander,  was  sent  to  Tiribazus,  the  new.  satrap  of  Ionia  (B.a 
891).  As  to  the  internal  affairs  of  Greece,  it  was  proposed  to  adopt 
the  principle  of  "  (mtonamy^^^  that  is,  that  eveiy  city,  continental 
or  insular,  great  or  small,  should  be  independent  and  self-governed. 
Thus  there  would  be  no  more  great  confederacies,  like  those  which 
had  been  led  by  Sparta  and  Athens,  and  the  Great  King  would 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  combined  hostility  of  Greece.  The 
last  proposal  was  aimed  principally  at  the  maritime  empire  which 
Athens  seemed  now  likely  to  re-establish.  It  cost  Sparta  nothing 
to  renounce  for  herself  a  supremacy  at  sea,  which  recent  events 
had  left  no  hope  of  her  re-establishing ;  and,  isolated  as  she  now 
was  on  the  land,«her  best  chance  of  weakening  her  enemies  was 
by  breaking  up  tiiose  separate  confederacies,  of  which  that  of  the 
Boeotian  states,  under  Thebes,  was  the  most  important.  She  had 
proposed  the  same  principle  to  Athens,  on  the  eve  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War,  when  its  acceptance  would  have  allowed  her  to 
have  retained  her  own  power,  as  the  head  of  an  alliance  nomi- 
nally volimtary ;  and  subsequent  events  proved  that  she  was  ready 
to  seize  the  fir^t  opportunity  of  resuming  that  position. 

The  allies  had  much — Thebes,  in  particular,  almost  everything 
—to  lose  by  the  admission  of  such  a  principle;  nor  were  they  pre- 
pared tb  sacrifice  the  Asiatic  Greeks.  They  sent  envoys  to  the 
court  of  Tiribazus,  to  oppose  the  designs  of  Antalddas ;  and, 
among  them,  Conon  went  up  on  the  part  of  Ath^is.  These 
envoys  madia  it  clear  that  the  terms  proposed  by  Antalddas  would 
be  accepted  by  none  of  the  leading  states,  except  Sparta  herself, 
nor  did  the  resentment  of  the  Persian  court  as  yet  suffer  it  to  unite 
with  Sparta  in  forcing  terms  on  the  rest  of  Greece.    All  that 
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Tiribazns  could  do  was  to  promise  to  go  up  to  Susa,  ai 
conyinoe  the  king  that  it  was  ]m  interest  to  accept  the  ] 
of  Antalcidas,  while  he  secretly  furnished  money  for  the 
monian  fleet.  To  this  he  added  an  act  of  perfidy,  as  dan 
Athens  as  it  was  acceptable  to  Sparta,  the  imprisonment  € 
in  violation  of  his  sacred  character  as  an  ambassador,  ai 
dose  connection  with  Phamabazns.  The  latter  may,  ind< 
been  a  chief  motive  for  his  seizure,  as  his  influence  with 
satrap  would  have  furnished  the  best  means  of  counterai 
philo-Laconian  policy  of  Tiribazus.  The  most  probable  ac 
Conon^s  subsequent  fate  is  that  he  escaped,  and  again  toe 
with  Evagoras  in  Cyprus,  and  there  died  of  sickness, 
events,  his  public  life  was  now  closed,  and  Athens  lost  in 
best  hope  of  recovering  her  empire. 

The  mission  of  Tiribazus  to  Susa  did  not  prosper ;  and 
was  detained  at  the  court,  his  place  was  supplied  by  St 
Persian,  who  represented  the  fidl  animosity  of  Artaxerxe 
the  Spcurtans.  The  command  of  the  Lacedaemonians  in  . 
entrusted  to  Thimbron,  who  had  been  superseded  by  Bei 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  for  his  rashness  and  incon 
The  same  qualities  now  exposed  him  to  defeat  in  a  d 
battle,  which  was  brought  on  by  the  skilM  manoeuvres  of  i 
and  in  which  Thimbron  himself  was  slain  (b.o.  890). 

The  maritime  war,  which  had  been  suspended  since  the 
Cnidus,  now  broke  out  afresh  in  consequence  of  the  desi 
Lacedaemonians  to  assist  the  oligarchical  exiles,  who  had 
polled  from  Rhodes  when  it  revolted  from  Sparta,*  and  \ 
now  plotting  with  a  party  in  the  island.  The  seizure  of  d 
again  deprived  the  Athenians  of  the  mastery  of  the  ^gseai 
Spartans  were  able  to  gather  a  fleet  of  twenty-seven  tri 
Chiidus,  under  Teleutias,  the  brother  of  Agesilaus,  and 
him  the  most  enterprising  of  their  commanders.  He  ^ 
nate  enough  to  open  the  campaign  by  the  capture  of  ten . 
triremes,  which  were  sailing  under  Philocrates  to  aid  Evt 
Cyprus  against  Persia.  With  his  force  thus  augmented, ' 
was  enabled  to  establish  the  oligarchical  exiles  on  the 
Rhodes,  and  to  annoy  the  government  by  a  civil  war ;  b 
he  attempted  to  meet  the  Bhodians  in  the  field,  he  was  d 

•  See  p.  540. 

t  The  three  aodent  ciUee  of  the  ialAod,  Undiu,  lalysos,  and  Caminif 
ooalesced  hito  the  new  capital  of  Bhodes,  a  city  destined   to  high  fiu 
ancient  and  medieral  history. 
TOL.  L— ^6 
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The  AtheniaiiB  reeolyed  on  a  vigoroiifi  effort  to  recover  their 
naval  superiority.  Thrasjbnlns,  ihe  restorer  of  the  democracy, 
sailed  with  forty  triremes  to  the  Hellespont  and  Bosporus,  where 
he  completely  re-established  the  supremacy  of  Athens,  and  reim- 
posed  ^e  toll  on  passing  ships,  which  the  Lacedaemonians  had 
abolished.  Landing  at  Lesbos,  he  defeated  the  Lacedaemonian 
harmoBt,  and  he  sailed  down  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  levying 
contributions  for  his  main  object,  the  expedition  to  Ehodes.  The 
last  place  he  visited  was  Asx)endus  in  Pamphylia.  On  the  eve  of 
his  departure,  the  Aspendians,  irritated  by  the  excesses  of  hia 
soldiers,  surprised  his  camp  in  the  night,  and  slew  him  (ac.  389). 
He  did  not  leave  behind  him  a  more  patriotic  citizen,  nor  one  who 
had  conferred  greater  services  upon  his  country.  The  movements 
of  his  successor  Agyrrhius  are  uncertain ;  and  the  Bhodian  war 
seems  to  have  languished,  while  Teleutias,  being  as  much  in  want 
of  money  as  the  Athenians,  was  compelled  to  waste  hiE  time  in 
levying  it  by  the  same  means. 

The  Hellespont  now  became  the  chief  seat  of  the  war.  Dearcyh 
lidas,  who  had  commanded  there  for  some  years,  was  succeeded  by 
Anaxibius.  The  new  commander  went  out  with  great  promises, 
which  his  first  successes  seemed  likely  to  redeem ;  but  he  found  his 
match  in  the  Athenian  Iphicrates,  who  laid  an  ambush  for  Anaxi- 
bius, on  his  return  from  an  overland  march,  in  the  passes  of  Mount 
Ida.  The  surprise  was  completely  successful.  With  the  true 
Spartan  spirit,  Anaxibius  declared  that  his  duty  bound  him  to  die 
at  his  post,  but  he  dismissed  his  followers,  who  fled  to  Abydus ; 
while  twelve  other  Spartan  harmosts  remained  and  died  with  him. 
By  this  victory,  the  Athenians  became  again  masters  of  the  Bos- 
porus and  Hellespont,  and  re-established  the  toll  on  ships  passing 
from  the  Euxine.  But  a  new  danger  menaced  them  in  their  own 
seas,  whither  Teleutias  had  now  transferred  his  restless  energy. 

Amidst  the  changes  of  the  last  few  years,  JSgina,  the  ancient 
enemy  of  Athens,  retained  the  independence  restored  to  her  by  the 
issue  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  Many  of  the  old  inhabitants  had 
be^i  replaced  in  the  island  by  Lysander ;  and  their  privateers 
vindicated  for  ^gina  its  ancient  title  of  '^  the  eyesore  of  the 
Fireeus."  The  Athenians  had  blockaded  the  port  of  ^gina,  and 
planted  a  fort  upon  the  island,  when  Teleutias,  who  was  levying 
contributions  among  the  Oyclades,  hastened  to  its  relief  and  drove 
off  the  blockading  squadron.  Just  at  this  time,  his  term  of  com- 
mand expired,  and  he  departed  for  Sparta  amidst  the  warmest 
demonstrations  of  the  affection  of  the  sailors.    His  successor^ 
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nierax,  sailed  back  to  Rhodes,  leaving  Gbrgopas  to  command  at 
JSgina,  with  twelve  triremes.  After  some  successfdl  exploits, 
which  made  him  over-confident,  Gbigopas  was  snrprised  and  slain 
by  the  Athenian  Chabrias,  who  had  secretly  landed  a  force  on 
^gina. 

His  snccessor  foand  the  Lacedsemonian  crews  unmanageable 
and  mntinons,  on  acconnt  of  their  pay  being  in  arrear.  Teleutias 
was  sent  out,  as  the  only  commander  likely  to  appease  them. 
Addressing  the  seamen  amidst  their  first  enthnsiasm  at  his  return, 
he  told  them  that  he  came  without  money,  but  to  show  them  the 
way  of  procuring  it ;  that  he  would  himself  take  nothing  till  their 
wants  were  supplied ;  and  that  it  became  brave  men  to  seek  their 
pay  from  their  enemies,  sword  in  hand.  They  responded  with  a 
shout,  Hdding  him  to  lead  them  where  he  pleased,  and  they  would 
obey  him.  Without  disclosing  his  object,  which  would  doubtless 
have  alarmed  them  as  impracticable,  he  commanded  them  to  get 
^eir  suppers  and  come  immediately  on  board,  bringing  with  them 
provisions  for  a  day — a  supply  to  be  reckoned  as  a  generous  advance 
on  their  part 

The  night  had  just  closed  when  the  little  fleet  of  twelve  triremes 
started  firom  JSgina,  and  at  dawn  of  day  Teleutias  led  them  straight 
into  the  harbour  of  Piraeus,  the  mouth  of  which  the  Athenians  had 
always  left  open,  in  the  confidence  of  their  strength.  To  surprise 
it,  ^^even  at  die  maximum  of  the  Athenian  naval  power,  was  an 
enterprise  possible,  simply  because  every  one  considered  it  to  be 
impossible."  *  Teleutias  found,  as  he  expected,  no  preparations 
for  defence ;  the  triremes,  many  times  his  own  in  number,  were 
unmanned.  These  he  ordered  his  triremes  to  chaige  and  disable ; 
the  merchant  ships  were  boarded  and  plundered,  and  their  crews 
carried  off  as  prisoners ;  and  many  of  the  smaller  vessels  were 
towed  away,  with  a  few  triremes.  The  whole  force  of  Athens  flew 
to  arms  at  the  first  alarm ;  but  before  they  could  march  down  to 
Firsaus,  Teleutias  had  sailed  away  with  his  prizes,  adding  to  them 
several  coasting  vessels,  which  mistook  his  for  an  Ath^an 
squadron. 

The  success  of  such  an  enterprise,  combined  with  the  constant 
annoyance  experienced  from  ^gina,  must  have  gone  far  to  con- 
vince the  Athenians  that  the  restoration  of  their  maritime  empire 
was  hopeless,  especially  as  their  progress  on  the  Hellespont  now 
received  a  severe  check.  At  the  same  time  the  financial  pressure 
of  the  contest,  coming  upon  them  when  they  were  reduced  to  the 

*  Oiote,  B$U)ryof  Oretee^  toL  iz.,  p.  628. 
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greatest  poverty  by  the  Peloponnesian  War,  must  have  disposed 
them  to  accept  the  peace,  which  the  Spartans  were  at  length 
successfhl  in  persuading  the  king  of  Persia  to  impose.  Shortly 
before  the  fall  of  Gorgopas  at  ^gina,  Antalcidas  had  sailed  from 
that  island  at  the  head  of  a  fleet,  which  he  despatched  to  the 
Hellespont  imder  his  secretary  N icolochns,  while  he  himself  went 
up  to  Susa  with  Tiribazus.  This  time,  his  dexterous  address 
gained  the  favour  of  Artaxerxes,  who  not  only  assented  to  peace 
on  the  terms  proposed  two  years  before,  but  placed  his  armaments 
at  the  disposal  of  Sparta,  to  enforce  it  on  all  recusant  states. 
Phamabazus  was  honourably  called  from  the  scene  of  action  by  an 
invitation  to  the  court  and  a  marriage  with  the  king's  daughter, 
and  his  satrapy  was  committed,  during  his  absence,  to  a  personal 
friend  of  Antalcidas.  The  following  were  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  or 
rather  the  edict — ^for  so  it  was  worded,  in  the  most  d^rading  form, 
as  emanating  from  the  will  of  the  Great  King,  and  imposed  by  him 
upon  Greece :  "King  Artaxerxes  thinks  it  just  that  the  cities  in 
Asia,  and  the  islands  of  Clazomenee  and  Cyprus,  should  belong  to 
him.  He  also  thinks  it  just  to  leave  all  the  other  Grecian  cities, 
small  and  great,  independent-— except  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Scyros, 
which  are  to  belong  to  Athens,  as  of  old.  Should  any  parties 
refuse  to  accept  this  peace,  I  will  make  war  upon  them,  along 
with  those  who  are  of  the  same  mind,  both  by  land  and  sea,  with 
ships  and  money."  The  exception  to  the  principle  of  autonomy, 
in  favour  of  Athens,  seems  to  have  been  inserted  since  the  first 
negotiation  of  Antalcidas. 

In  the  spring  of  b.c.  387,  Tiribazus  and  Antalcidas  appeared 
on  the  coast,  as  bearers  of  the  decree  under  the  seal  of  the  Great 
King,  and  commanders  of  the  whole  force  of  Persia ;  while  twenty 
ships  were  sent  to  the  aid  of  the  Spartans  by  Dionysius,  the 
tyrant  of  Syracuse.  By  a  skilful  manoeuvre,  Antalcidas  formed 
ti  junction  between  these  ships  and  the  twenty-five  ships  of  Nieo- 
lochus,  which  had  been  blockaded  at  Abydus  by  the  superior 
force  of  Iphicrates ;  and  further  reinforcements  fiK>m  the  Persian 
satraps  raised  his  fleet  to  eighty  triremes,  the  largest  force  which 
had  appeared  in  the  Hellespont  since  the  battle  of  JSgospotami. 
While  Athens  trembled  to  hear  that  a  blow  equally  disastrous  had 
befallen  her  fleets  under  Chabrias  and  Iphicrates,  she  was  dis- 
tressed by  the  cutting  off  of  her  supplies  of  com  fix)m  the  Euxine, 
and  by  the  redoubled  activity  of  the  ^ginetan  privateers.  She  had 
no  choice  but  to  accept  the  peace :  without  her  aid,  C!orinth  and 
Argoscouldnothopetorepelthe  attacks  of  Sparta:  and  Thebes  was 
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threatened  by  Agesilans  with  instant  war,  when  she  attempted  to 
nnllifj  the  article  designed  for  her  hnmiliation  by  signing  in  the 
name  of  the  Boeotian  confederacy.  Not  many  years  elapsed  before 
Sparta  had  reason  to  repent  bitterly  of  her  overbearing  insistance 
and  of  the  triumphant  hatred  of  Agesilaus  to  Thebes..  Meanwhile, 
the  treaty  was  accepted  nnconditionally :  and,  as  its  first  result, 
Corinth  was  obliged  to  dismiss  her  Argive  allies,  with  whom  their 
political  friends  left  the  city,  while  the  aristocratic  constitution 
was  restored  by  the  return  of  the  philo-Laconian  exiles. 

Such  was  the  disgraceful  ^' Peace  of  Antalcidas,'"  by  which, 
within  a  century  after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  the  Greeks  accepted 
terms  of  peace  from  a  Persian  king,  and  finally  gaye  up  their 
Asiatic  colonies  to  his  rule;  not  scrupling  to  perpetuate  their 
infamy  by  inscribing  the  treaty  on  pillars  at  Olympia,  and  the 
other  sanctuaries  of  the  nation.  There  were  not  wanting  patriots 
among  the  Spartans  themselves,  who  viewed  the  matter  in  this 
light  ^^  Alas !  for  Hellas,  that  our  Spartans  should  be  Medhr 
ing!^^  exclaimed  some  one  in  the  hearing  of  Agesilaus,  who  at 
once  rejoined,  "Say  rather  that  the  Modes  are  Lacxmizmg.^^  The 
answ^  revealed  the  whole  object  of  Sparta  in  the  treaty,  by  which 
ahe  and  the  Persian  king  were  the  only  gainers.  The  sacrifice  of 
Ionia  was  the  price  paid  for  permission — and  if  it  should  be  neces- 
sary for  assistance — to  restore  the  Lacedaemonian  supremacy  over 
the  rest  of  Greece,  weakened  and  isolated  under  the  hypocritical 
pretext  of  autonomy.* 

Nor  was  Sparta  slow  to  prove  by  deeds  that  such  waa  her  real 
object  The  dissolution  of  the  tie  between  Argos  and  Oorinth, 
and  the  aristocratic  revolution  efiected  in  the  latter  city,  gave 
Sparta  virtually  the  command  of  the  Isthmus.  As  the  hatred  of 
Tlebes  was  a  leading  motive  of  the  treaty,  so  was  she  chosen  for 
the  first  victim  of  its  real  working,  and  of  the  persistent  hatred  of 
Agesilaus.  While  proclaiming  the  independence  of  the  Boeotian 
cities,  the  Spartans  resumed  their  ancient  policy  of  fostering  local 
oligarchies  friendly  to  themselves.  The  two  cities  which  had 
sided  with  them  in  the  late  conflict,  Orchomenus  and  Thespiee, 
had  their  independence  protected  by  the  continued  presence  of 
Lacedsamonian  garrisons.  But  when  Sparta  proceeded  to  rebuild 
Platsea,  and  to  restore  such  of  its  exiled  &milies  as  could  still  be 

*  See  Mr.  Grote'a  careful  expositum  of  the  course  bj  which,  from  the  yery  begin- 
Ding  of  the  Feloponnesian  War,  Sparta  dedined  from  the  principle  of  Panhellenio  dig- 
nity, and  fdl  faito  sabmiflBion  to  Persia  for  the  sake  of  her  own  objects  (JSRitofyo/'  Greece^ 
vol  x^  chapi  70): 
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found  at  AtlieoB,  it  must  hsLve  seemed  as  if  the  old  politiefll 
relatioiiB  of  the  Helleiiic  states  had  been  reversed.  Kor  were 
these  proceedings  adopted  with  the  foil  consent  of  the  moderate 
party  in  Sparta  hersell  How  little  she  wonld  allow,  in  her  own 
case,  the  independence  of  nei^bonrs  supposed  to  be  nnfiiendly, 
was  proved  by  her  treatment  of  Mantinea^  which  was  bed^ged  by 
the  King  Agesipolis,  her  fortifications  dismantled,  and  her  people 
redistributed  into  their  former  five  open  viDages  under  sepazate 
oligarchical  govemment&  Our  great  historian  of  Greece  has 
pointed  out  that  the  political  tyranny  of  this  act  was  its  least  eviL 
^  All  the  distinctive  glory  and  superiority  of  Hellenism — all  the 
intellectual  and  artistic  manifestations — all  that  there  was  of  litersr 
ture  and  philosophy,  <»*  of  refined  and  raticmal  sociality — depended 
upon  the  city  life  of  the  people.  And  the  influence  of  Sparta, 
during  the  period  of  her  empire,  was  peculiarly  mischievous  and 
rotrograde,  as  tending  not  only  to  decompose  the  federati<His  su A 
as  Boeotia  into  isolated  towns,  but  even  to  decompose  suspected 
towns  such  as  Mantinea  into  villages;  aU  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  each  of  them  exclusively  dependent  upon  herseH"* 
While  thus  breaking  up  the  Grecian  world  into  the  smallest 
possible  fragments,  she  endeavoured  to  add  each  unit  to  the  sum 
of  her  own  power  by  restoring  the  oligarchical  exiles  to  the  cities 
which  had  expelled  them. 

In  her  attempt  to  lay  the  foundations  of  renewed  ascendancy 
at  sea,  by  collecting  tribute  from  some  of  the  smaller  islands,  she 
found  a  rival  in  Athens,  who  was  not  likely  to  forego  any  chance 
of  recovering  her  maritime  empire  in  the  jEgsean,  a  nucleus  of 
which  seemed  to  have  been  left  her  by  the  treaty.  In  the  port  of 
PirsBUS,  and  in  her  mercantile  navy,  she  had  natural  advantages 
of  which  Sparta  was  destitute.  The  commercial  interests  of  the 
lesser  islands  were  identical  with  hers,  espedsQly  as  to  the  need  of 
imports  of  com;  and  they  had  no  protection  but  her  navy  from 
the  pirates  that  have  always  infested  their  waters.  Her  adminia^ 
tration  of  the  sanctuary  at  Delos  not  only  gave  her  a  moral  in* 
fluence  over  the  islanders  who  attended  its  festivals,  but  placed  at 
her  command  the  saored  treasures,  which  she  lent  out  at  interest 
to  them,  establishing  thereby  the  tie  which  binds  thd  debtor  to  the 
creditor.  On  such  grounds  she  collected  tribute  from  some  of  the 
islands,  while  others  continued  to  pay  it  to  Sparta ;  and  she  b^an 
to  build  up  that  new  maritime  power,  of  which  we  shall  soon  soe 
her  in  possession.  In  fieuit,  no  political  arrangements  could  annul  tho 

*  Oroto,  JBUiorjf  of  Oreeee,  yoL  x.,  p.  5S. 
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prescriptiye  right  whicli  Athens  had  long  ago  establish 
macy  in  the  waters  of  the  ^gaean. 

This  progress  in  the  power  of  the  two  leading  stat 
have  suggested  to  some  enthusiastic  patriots,  that  the 
the  treaty  of  Antalcidas  might  yet  be  wiped  out  by 
effort  for  the  liberation  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  who  ab 
to  complain  of  the  Persian  rule,  while  Artaxerxes  wi 
in  the  war  with  Evagoras  of  Cyprus,  and  in  the  attem][ 
Egypt  again  beneath  his  power.*    The  Athenian  : 
Isocrates, — ^the  greatest  composer  of  those  elaborate 
orations  which  are  adapted  rather  for  the  pleasure  of  p 
for  producing  an  effect  in  public  causes, — ^pursued  thi 
his  great  "  Panegyrical  Oration,"  in  which  he  urges  I 
Athens  to  undertake  the  common  cause,  while  he  yii] 
Athens  the  post  of  leader,  on  account  of  her  services 
from  ancient  times  (b.o.  380).t    But  men's  minds  wei 
with  more  selfish  objects,  and  Sparta  foimd  about  this  i 
field  for  her  ambition* 

We  have  seen,  again  and  again,  how  intimately  th 
the  Chalcidian  peninsula  were  connected  with  the  gene 
of  Oreece ;  and  we  have  related  how,  as  a  measure  of 
against  Athens,  the  smaller  maritime  states  transferred  1 
to  Olynthus.:^  Meanwhile  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  ] 
declined  from  the  power  to  which  it  had  been  raised  by 
and  his  son  Archelaiis,  owin^  to  the  assassinations  of 
kiogs,  till  the  murder  of  the  usurper  Pausanias  by  An 
the  nephew  of  Perdiccas  IL,  and  father  of  Philip 
(B.a  393).    Scarcely  had  Amyntas  obtained  the  throne, 
was  driven  to  flight  by  an  invasion  of  the  Illyrians.   He 
to  Olynthus  the  towns  on  the  coast  which  he  was  ima 
fend,  including  the  important  city  of  Pella  (b.c.  392) 
federacy  now  rose  up,  of  the  Gredc  and  Greco-Macedoi 
of  Chalcidic^  and  Lower  Macedonia,  under  the  leadershi] 
thus,  based  on  the  most  liberal  principles  of  commereej 
rlage,  and  proprietorship  in  land.  No  combination  eould 
of  higher  promise  for  the  future  liberties  of  Greece^  th 
could  have  seen  in  the  fugitive  Amyntas  the  fatber  of  be 
enslaver.     The  danger  of  returning  beneatli  the  yoke  i 
had  almost  ceased  with  the  catastrophe  in  Sicily,  follow 

■  See  dmp.  vll,  p,  140 

f  It  Wis  ftboQt  iMs  tinii!  that  Bcmostheraes  woA  bonif  in  b^c*  &62> 

I  Bwpp,  486-1 
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upon  the  loes  of  Amphipolis.  But  there  remained  t|he  greater 
danger  of  Spartan  ascendancy  under  the  guise  of  autonomy. 
Several  of  the  Chalcidic  cities  preferred  that  independence  which 
was  BO  deeply  rooted  in  Greek  sentiment,  to  the  benefits  of  union 
with  Olynthus ;  and,  while  lesser  states  gave  in  their  reluctant 
adhesion,  the  powerful  cities  of  Acanthus  and  Apollonia  refiised  to 
join  the  league.  Olynthus  was  now  powerful  enough  to  threaten 
to  bring  them  in  by  force ;  and  it  was  no  part  of  Greek  political 
morality  to  shrink  from  such  a  measure,  when  the  whole  confed- 
eracy was  endangered  by  a  recusancy  which  would  ripen,  on  the 
first  foreign  war,  into  hostilily .  The  case  is  one  of  those  in  which 
the  concession  of  independence  is  forbidden  by  the  law  of  self- 
preservation, — a  principle  which,  right  or  wrong,  has  always  be^i 
a  powerful  antagonist  to  the  noble  sentiment  of  autonomy.  The 
threatened  states  sought  aid  from  Sparta ;  and  their  representa- 
tions of  the  ambitious  designs  of  Olynthus  were  backed  by  enyoys 
from  Amyntas,  who  was  now  restored  to  his  kingdom  (b.o.  383). 

Blind  to  the  real  danger  fix>m  Macedonia,  the  Spartans  pursued 
their  anti-Hellenic  policy.  The  growth  of  their  new  supremacy  is 
proved  by  their  being  able  to  raise  a  force  of  10,000  men  £rom  their 
allies.  An  obstinate  war  of  four  years,  which  cost  the  lives  of 
Teleutias  and  Agesipolis,  was  ended  by  the  reduction  of  Olynthus, 
in  B.O.  379.  The  confederacy,  which  might  have  been  a  barrier 
against  Macedon,  was  dissolved :  the  Chalcidic  towns  were  added, 
for  a  brief  space,  to  the  Lacedaemonian  alliance :  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  maritime  cities  of  Macedonia  to  Amyntas  raised  his 
kingdom  to  the  strength  which,  in  the  next  generation,  proved 
&t£j  to  Grecian  liberty. 

Out  of  this  Olynthian  "War  there  arose  incidentally  the  worsfc 
breach  of  faith  ever  committed  by  Sparta — an  act  which,  whfle 
crowning  her  revenge  on  Thebes,  prepared  the  retribution  for  her 
recent  policy.  The  main  army  sent  against  Olynthus,  under 
Fhcebidas,  marched  through  Bceotia  without  respecting  the  terri- 
tory of  Thebes.  Phoebidas  was  encamped  at  a#  gymnasium  outside 
the  city  on  the  eve  of  the  festival  of  the  Thesmophoria,  at  whidi 
the  Acropolis  of  Thebes  (called  the  Cadmea^  from  its  mythical 
founder),  was  given  up  by  religious  custom  to  the  women.  The 
Spartan  £EU^on,  headed  by  tlie  polemarch  Leontiades,  admitted 
Phcebidas  into  the  city  on  a  hot  summer^s  afternoon,  when  the 
streets  were  emply.  The  Cadmea  was  seized;  the  women  who 
were  celebrating  the  festival  were  detained  as  hostages ;  terror  was 
struck  into  the  national  party  by  the  judicial  murder  of  the  other 
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polemarch,  Ismeniaa^  and  300  citizens  fled  to  Athens.  The  indig- 
nation of  Greece  forced  Sparta  to  disavow  Phcebidas,  who  was 
iined  and  dismissed,  though  Agesilans  openly  defended  his  con- 
duct ;  but  he  was  soon  restored  to  his  command.  The  Lacedse- 
monians  kept  possession  of  the  Cadmea,  and  compelled  the 
Thebans  to  march  as  their  subject  allies  against  Oljnthus  (b.c. 
382).  The  city  remained  in  their  hands,  amidst  the  increasing 
disaffection  of  the  people  at  the  tyranny  of  Leontiades,  till  after 
the  close  of  the  Olynthian  War.  Nor  was  the  discontent  towards 
Sparta  confined  to  the  cities  that  suffered  directly  under  her 
oppression.  The  rapid  growth  of  her  supremacy,  which  now 
embraced  all  the  continent  of  Greece,  except  Thessaly,  Attica, 
and  Aigos,  roused  the  same  feeling  of  mingled  fear  and  hatred 
with  which  the  empire  of  Athens  had  once  been  regarded ;  and 
the  treatment  of  Thebes  and  Olynthus  proved  her  capable  of  the 
worst  political  crimes  of  which  her  rival  had  ever  been  accused. 
The  general  indignation  at  her  alliance  with  Dionysius  of 
Syracuse  found  vent  in  a  demonstration  against  that  tyrant  at  the 
first  Olympic  festival  after  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  (b.o.  384), 
where  the  Athenian  orator  Lysias  delivered  an  indictment  against 
Sparta,  such  as  that  more  elaborately  firamed  in  the  ^^Pane- 
gyrical Oration"  of  Isocrates.  Even  the  philo-Laconian  Xeno- 
phon  marks  the  transition,  at  this  epoch,  fix>m  Sparta's  highest 
power  to  her  deepest  disgrace,  as  a  proof  that  the  gods  take 
careful  note  of  impious  men  and  of  evil-doers;  when  "the 
Laeedsemonians,  who  had  sworn  to  leave  each  city  autonomous, 
having  violated  their  oaths  by  seizing  the  citadel  of  Thebes,  were 
punished  by  the  very  men  whom  they  had  wronged." 

Among  the  Theban  patriotic  par^  were  two  firiends,  who  had 
been  bound  together  by  one  of  the  strongest  of  all  ties — ^Epami- 
KOBBAs  had  saved  the  life  of  Pelofidas  in  battle  at  the  greatest 
danger  to  his  own.  The  former  was  one  of  the  noblest  and  purest 
characters  of  history.  As  a  youth  he  cultivated  the  training  of  the 
gymnasium  to  its  highest  perfection,  yet  so  as  to  secure  activity 
and  endurance  rather  than  the  mere  strength  of  the  pugilist  and 
wrestler.  He  was  accomplished  in  music,  dancing,  and  elocution. 
He  was  an  ardent  student  of  philosophy,  in  its  two  highest 
schools,  the  Pythagorean  and  Socratic.  He  heard  the  celebrated 
Theban,  Simmias,  and  others  who  had  been  taught  by  Socrates ; 
but  he  cherished  an  almost  filial  friendship  for  Lysis,  an  aged 
m^nber  of  the  Pythagorean  brotherhood,  who  had  been  driven 
into  exile  from  Tarentunu    To  the  patience  with  which  he  was 
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content  to  learn,  rather  than  display  liiB  own  crude  opinion£,  in 
philosophical  dificnssiony  we  have  the  teetimonj  of  the  philosopher 
Spintharus,  that  he  neyer  met  with  any  one  who  nndeiBtood  more 
or  talked  less.  Endowed  with  a  commanding  eloquence,  he  never 
used  it  to  cultivate  mere  popularity,  but  to  advocate  the  measures 
he  deemed  best  for  the  city.  Though  abeady  of  middle  age,  he 
had  as  yet  had  no  opportimity  to  call  forth  that  military  genius 
which  has  given  him  a  place  among  the  inventors  of  the  art  of 
war:  but  he  had  already  established  the  far  high^  character  of 
integrity,  sincerity,  and  self-<X)ntroul,  and  he  gave  even  now  a 
proof  of  a  virtue  almost  unknown  to  the  Greek  character,  the 
conscientious  refusal  to  do  evil  that  good  might  come  of  it.  His 
gentle  spirit,  and  his  freedom  from  political  animosities,  raised 
him  above  those  besetting  sins  of  the  Greek  character,  cruelty  to 
conquered  enemies,  and  sanguinary  revenge  of  civil  foes.  His 
modest  and  unambitious  disposition  made  him  content  with 
poverty,  notwithstanding  all  the  offers  of  his  wealthy  friend  Pelo- 
pidas,  and  helped  to  keep  him  firm  against  all  corrupting  overtures. 
His  gentler  virtues  had  abeady  gained  the  esteem  and  confidence  of 
his  countrymen ;  and  it  only  remained  for  him  to  display  that  power 
of  action  and  capacity  for  affairs,  which  extorted  from  Ag^aus 
the  admiring  apostrophe,  ^^  0  thou  man  of  great  deeds  I " 

Pelopidas  was  much  yoimger  than  his  friend,  and  could  lay 
little  claim  to  his  combination  of  well-balanced  powers;  but  he 
was  an  enthusiastic  patriot,  a  daring  nian  of  action,  and  a  skilftd 
leader.  His  noble  birth  and  great  wealth,  of  which  he  made  a 
generous  uie,  had  already  given  him  the  influence  needed  for  the 
enterprise  he  now  meditated.  Pelopidas,  who  was  one  oi  the 
Theban  exiles  at  Athens,  contrived  a  secret  correspondence  with  his 
friends  at  Thebes,  to  oi^ganize  a  plot  for  the  liberation  of  the  city. 
Epaminondas,  who  was  at  Thebes,  declined  to  take  part  in  the 
conspiracy,  fit>m  scruples  of  conscience  respecting  tyrannicide, 
which,  on  his  part  at  least,  were  sincere,  though  few  Greeks  would 
have  shared  tiiem.  He  seems,  also,  to  have  been  influenced  by 
the  improbability  of  success  inoyerthrowing  a  government  upheld 
by  1500  Spartan  troops.  The  chief  manager  of  the  conspiracy  was 
Phyllidas,  whose  position  as  secretary  to  the  polemarehsi  Archiaa 
and  Philippus,  gave  him  the  means  of  introducing  Pelopidas  with 
a  few  chosen  exiles,  who  were  to  assassinate  them  at  a  banquet, 
to  which  they  were  invited  on  the  pretence  of  meeting  some 
Theban  women  of  rare  beauty.  The  invitation  was  accepted,  and 
on  the  eve  of  the  appointed  day  the  seven  exiles  came  straggling 
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into  TheboB,  in  the  difiguifie  of  countryzoen,  and  were  < 
the  house  of  Charon,  one  of  the  conspirators,.    It  seem 
goddess  Kemesis  had  laid  her  grasp  npon  the  infatoa 
The  feast  had  ahreadj  b^nn,  when  a  message  from  Atl 
some  vague  distmst ;  and  Charon  was  alarmed  by  a  s' 
attend  the  polemarchs.    He  found  them  half  intozi 
Phyllidas  aided,  him  in  lulling  iheir  suspidons.    Fres 
ever,  a  letter  arrived  from  Athens  for  Archias,  des( 
whole  plot  in  detail ;  and,  to  ensure  his  attention,  the 
had  been  instructed  to  say  that  it  was  on  serious  busii 
precaution  defeated  itsel£     ^^  Serious  business  for  t4 
said  Archias,  as  he  thrust  the  letter  beneath  his  piUow, 
for  the  women  to  be  introduced.    The  drunken  senses  i 
marchs  were  awake  to  but  one  idea  when  they  saw 
figures  draped  in  ample  robes,  their  attempt  to  lift 
repaid  by  the  dagger's  thrust.    Leontiades  was  slain  i 
house,  after  a  vigorous  resistance ;  the  gaol  was  opene 
prisoners  armed.    Epaminondas  now  came  forward,  \ 
devoted  friends ;  the  citizens  were  summoned  to  meet 
dom  of  Thebes  was  proclaimed ;  the  conspirators  wen 
with  garlands ;  and  Pelopidas,  Charon,  and  Mellon  w< 
BcBotarchs.    The  rapid  advance  of  the  remaining  Thel 
with  a  band  of  volunteers  from  Athens,  cut  off  all  i 
garrison  from  Thespis  and  Plat»a ;  and  the  Lacedffin 
the.  citadel  made  a  cowardly  capitulation.    After  van 
conflicts,  which  we  cannot  stay  to  trace,  Athens  joined  Ti 
new  alliance  against  Sparta  (b.o.  378).    But  this  was 
b^inniug  of  a  new  confederacy,  on  the  model  of  that 
which  speedily  embraced  seventy  cities.    Timotheus, 
successor  of  his  father  Conon,  took  the  chief  part,  with 
in  its  organization.    Great  care  was  taken  to  avoid  the 
which  had  become  odious  in  the  old  maritime  empire  o 
The  ^^  tribute,"  for  example,  became  a  ^^  contribution,"  as 
herself  was  assessed  to  aproperty  tax,  a  source  of  revenue 
for  great  emergencies.    The  Thebans  completed  their 
oi^nization,  and  Pelopidas  enrolled  the  famous  '^  Sacre 
of  800  hopUtes,  chosen  from  the  youth  of  the  best 
specially  for  the  defence  of  t}ie  Cadmea.    Epaminondas 
active  part  in  the  preparations  for  defence  (b.o*  378), 

In  this  and  the  following  year  Agesilaus  invaded  Bce< 
avoiding  a  pitched  battle,  ravaged  the  Theban  territory 
377).    Being  lamed  by  a  wound,  he  gave  up  the  com 
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CleombrotuB,  who  was  repulsed  by  the  Thebans  at  the  paases  of 
Cithffiron  (b.c.  376).  The  Spartans  now  resolved  to  invade  Boeotia 
by  sea;  but  their  fleet  was  totally  defeated  by  Chebrias,  off  Kaxos, 
and  Athens  was  once  more  mistress  of  the  seas.  The  battle  of 
Naxos  was  the  first  great  naval  victory  gained  by  the  Athenians 
since  the  Feloponnesian  War.  They  hailed  it  as  the  rev^ige  for 
^gospotami,  and  followed  np  the  advantage  by  sending  a  fleet 
into  the  Ionian  Sea  under  Timotheus,  who  added  Cephallenia, 
Corcyra,  and  Acamania  to  the  Athenian  alliance  (b.c.  375). 

Meanwhile  the  Thebans  had  made  equally  rapid  progress  by  land ; 
and  all  the  cities  of  Boeotia,  except  Orchomenus,  had  submitted  to 
them  by  the  end  of  the  year  b.o.  374.  It  was  in  an  expedition 
against  Orchomenus  that  Pelopidas  performed  one  of  his  most 
daring  feats  of  valour.  Having  failed  to  surprise  the  city,  he  was 
returning  with  only  the  Sacred  Band  and  a  few  cavalry,  when  he 
found  himself  surrounded  by  a  Spartan  force  twice  as  numerous  as 
his  own.  "  We  are  fallen  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy ! ''  exclaimed 
one  of  his  followers.  "  Why  so,  more  than  they  into  the  midst  of 
us,"  replied  Pelopidas ;  and  his  words  were  made  good  by  a  deci- 
sive victory.  The  two  states  grew  jealous  of  each  other's  success^ 
and  they  found  mutual  causes  of  complaint.  Athens,  pressed  by 
the  expense  of  the  war,  and  by  the  ^ginetan  privateers,  called 
for  a  contribution  from  the  allies,  which  Thebes  refused  to  pay; 
while  Thebes  had  offended  Athens  by  the  invasion  of  Fhocis,  her 
old  ally.  The  Ath^ans  made  a  separate  peace  with  Sparta, 
and  recalled  Timotheus  from  the  Ionian  Sea ;  but,  in  the  very  act 
of  returning,  that  commander  put  an  end  to  the  new  treaty  by 
restoring  some  exiles  to  Zacynthus,  a  proceeding  for  which  Atiiens 
refrised  satisfaction.  The  Spartans  now  sent  a  large  fleet  to  take 
Corcyra ;  and  the  city  was  reduced  to  great  distress,  when  the 
besieged,  taking  advantage  of  the  carelessness  and  disorder  of  the 
Spartan  army,  made  a  sally  and  slew  the  general  Mnasippus.  The 
Lacedsemonians  evacuated  the  island  on  die  approach  of  an  Athe- 
nian fl^t  under  Iphicrat^,  Chabrias,  and  CaUistratus ;  and  Iphi- 
crates  again  occupied  the  eame  commanding  position  in  the  loman 
Sea,  wldcli  TiraotheuB  had  held  the  year  before  (b»o.  373). 

The  rapid  alternations  of  thia  Seven  Years'  War  had  again 
brought  down  Sparta  to  a  position  not  unlike  that  which  die 
occupied  before  the  Peace  of  Antalcidas,  She  sought  the  same 
remedy ;  and  sent  the  BUccessful  negotiator  once  more  to  Persia, 
to  complain  that  the  alliefl  had  violated  the  treaty  and  to  aak  foi 
supplies  of  motley.     But  this  time  Antalcidas  had  no  oobnies  m 
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Afiia  to  offer  afi  a  bribe ;  and  the  only  resnlt  of  his 
an  empty  mandate  from  the  satraps  of  Asia  Minor,  thf 
states  would  settle  their  differences  on  the  basis  of 
edict.    But  in  the  mean  time,  Thebes  had  given  A 
ground  of  discontent,  or  rather  of  indignation.    Plati 
by  Sparta  for  her  own  objects,  b^an  to  look  to  Atl 
natural  protector,  and  sought  for  readmission  to  her 
The  ancient  jealousy  of  Thebes  was  again  roused  against 
city.     Once  more  were  its  inhabitants  expelled,  and 
refoge  to  Athens :  once  more  was  their  town  destroye 
territory  added  to  Thebes ;  while  the  Thespians  also 
pelled  to  raze  their  fortifications  because  of  their  sup] 
ings  to  Athens  (b.o.  872). 

The  "  Plataic  Discourse  *'  of  Isocrates  expresses  the 
the  Athenians  at  these  insults  to  themselves,  for  in 
they  regarded  them.    They  opened  negotiations  for  ] 
ported  by  nearly  all  the  alUes,  except  Thebes.  In  the  sj 
371,.  a  congress  was  assembled  at  Sparta  of  the  respecti 
Lacedsemon  and  Athens,  and  Thebes  was  invited  to  sen 
The  envoys  of  Athens  were  CalUas,  the  head  of  one  of  t 
of  the  old  families,  Autocles,  and  the  orator  Oallistrati 
those  of  Thebes  was  Epaminondas,  who  then  held  th( 
Bceotarch.    The  Athenians  took  the  lead  in  the  conferi 
their  orator,  Callistratus,  laid  the  basis  for  the  trei 
principle  of  autonomy, — ^the  real,  and  not  merely  non 
pendence  of  each  city, — ^to  be  enjoyed,  however,  consist 
such  supremacy  as  the  two  leading  states  might  acqn 
accession  of  volxmtary  allies, — Sparta  by  land,  and  Athi 
aesL    The  garrisons  and  Spartan  harmosts  were  to  be  i 
&om  the  subject  cities.    The  peace  was  concluded  on  th 
which  tacitly  deprived  Thebes  of  her  headship  of  the 
confederacy. 

Epaminondas,  who  had  protested  vehemently  agains 
ambition  as  the  cause  of  all  the  recent  troubles,  reserve 
effort  for  the  following  day,  when  the  oaths  were  takei 
Sparta  for  herself  and  her  allies,  next  by  Athens  for  hei 
followed  by  her  allies  severally.  It  was  now  the  turn  oi 
and  when  Epaminondas  insisted  on  taking  the  oaths  in 
of  the  Boeotian  confederacy,  he  was  opposed  by  the 
and  most  vehemently  by  Agesilaus.  In  an  eloquent  e 
rebuked  the  arrogance  of  Sparta,  and  maintained  that  her  b 
in  Laconia  was  no  better  founded  than  that  of  Thebes  i 
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Stang  by  this  boldness,  Agesilaus  interrapted  him  with  the  ques- 
tion— "  Will  yon,  or  will  yon  not,  leave  to  each  of  the  Boeotian 
cities  its  independence  ? "  The  rejoinder  was  as  pointed — ^^  Will 
you  leave  each  of  the  Laconian  towns  independent  f "  Agesilans, 
for  his  only  answer,  stmck  the  name  of  the  Thebans  ont  of  the 
treaty,  which  is  known  in  history  as  the  Peace  of  CtiHias  (B.a  871, 
Jnne). 

The  Spartans  lost  no  time  in  carrying  ont  their  threats  of  ven- 
geance against  Thebes,  now  left  without  an  ally.  Cleombrotns, 
who  was  in  Phocis,  was  ordered  to  march  into  Bceotia.  Skilfcilly 
evading  the  army  with  which  Epaminondas  ocenpied  a  defile  on 
tihe  main  road  near  Coronea,  he  descended  npon  Crensis  on  the 
Criflsean  Gnlf,  where  he  seized  twelve  Theban  trirem^  Having 
thns  secured  his  communications  with  Sparta  by  sea,  instead  of 
through  the  defiles  of  Cithseron,  he  marched  inland,  and  encamped 
on  the  plain  of  Leuotea,  between  Thespiffi  and  Plateea.  His  first 
successes  had  spread  a  discouragement  in  the  Theban  army,  which 
was  increased  by  threatening  portents ;  but  their  spirits  revived 
when,  on  .reaching  the  field  of  Leuctra,  a  Spartan  exile  pointed 
out  the  tombs  of  two  maidens  of  the  place,  who  had  slain  them- 
selves after  being  outraged  by  Lacedaemonians,  and  whose  time  of 
revenge  was  now  come. 

The  battle  of  Leuctra  is  memorable  for  the  new  tactics  invented 
by  Epaminondas.  The  force  of  the  respective  armies  is  not  cer- 
tainly known,  but  the  Thebans  were  decidedly  inferior  in  number, 
and  their  Boeotian  troops  could  not  be  relied  on.  In  place  of  the 
usual  Greek  tactics,  in  which  two  armies  confronted  ea!bh  other  in 
lines  as  nearly  equal  in  length  and  depth  as  their  numbers  would 
allow,  and  the  battle  was  joined  along  the  whole  front  at  once, 
Epaminondas  collected  his  choicest  troops  on  his  left,'  in  a  dose 
column  fifty  deep  (more  than-  its  width  in  front),  to  oppose  the 
Spartans,  who  were  drawn  up  twelve  deep  on  the  right,  under 
Cleombrotns  himself.  Not  only  was  the  great  plan  thus  secured— 
which  was  revived  in  modem  warfare  by  Napoleon — of  directing 
an  overwhelming  force  upon  one  point  of  an  enemy's  line,  but  by 
withdrawing  his  centre  and  right  wing  enSchelon,  Epaminondas 
kept  them  back  tiU  his  chosen  troops  had  borne  the  first  brunt  of 
the  encounter.  The  disposition  was  triumphantly  successftil.  The 
Theban  column,  headed  by  the  Sacred  Band,  crushed  the  Lacedse- 
monian  right.  Cleombrotns  was  slain,  and  400  out  of  the  700 
Spartans  in  the  field  feU  with  him.  Their  allies  on  the  centre 
and  left,  many  of  whom  were  disaffected,  afforded  an  easy 
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victory  to  the  Boeotians.    The  SpartaDS  made  that  moi 
oonfeBsion  of  defeat,  the  praying  for  a  trace  to  bnry 
but  the  bodies  only  were  restored  to  them,  and  the  si 
exhibit^  centuries  later  at  Thebes  as  a  trophy  of  the  i 
The  battle  of  Leuctra,  gained  by  the  Thebans  w 
weeks  after  their  exclusion  from  the  Peace  of  Oallias,  -^ 
by  all  Greece  as,  what  in  truth  it  was,  a  death-blow  tc 
macy  of  Bparta,  and  a  proof  that  a  new  miUtary  powei 
in  Hellas.    We  can  but  briefly  notice  the  diort  ai  I 
period  of  the  ascendancy  of  Thebes,  for  we  have  readie< 
of  a  chapter  which  the  immeaee  maee  of  importaiit 
extended  far  beyond  its  anticipated  limits ; — 

"  Se<i  noft  imraensum  spAtJii  couft'cimua  EcquOTj 
Et  jatti  tempua  equftm  fiiinimtk  solvere  ColU," 

Having  thoroughly  establiahed  their  supremacy  ove 
tian  cities,  and  extended  their  alliances  in  Northern  < 
Thebana  assumed  the  offensive  against  Sparta-  Fou; 
Epamiuondas  lead  his  army  into  Pelojx)nne&tt3-  In  t 
vasion,  the  city  of  Sparta  was  only  saved  by  the  enei 
allauB,  and  Epaminondas  accomplished  two  great  measi  i 
finally  reduced  her  to  a  state  of  the  second  rankj — the  i 
of  Hessenia,  with  its  new  capital  of  MessenI  on  Hou 
and  the  consolidation  of  forty  Arcadian  townships  in  : 
city  of  Megalopolis,  afterwards  so  famous  in  the  d 
Achfean  League  (b-C.  369).  We  must  hasten  over  t 
Gated  struggles  of  the  following  years  in  Peloponna 
arose  chiefly  out  of  the  new  pretensions  of  the  Area 
alliance  of  Athens  with  Sparta,  through  jealousy  of  1 
369)  ;  the  mission  of  Pelopidas  to  Persia,  to  secure  the 
of  Theb^  J  and  the  events  in  the  north  of  Greece ;  to  t 
the  brilliant  career  at  once  of  Epaminondas  and  his  cou] 
battle  of  Mantinea  (b.c.  36^).  The  dying  exclamation 
nondas — "  I  have  lived  long  enough,  for  I  die  nnconqne 
the  farewell  to  that  glory  which  he  alone  had  obtained  f 
and  his  last  breath  was  spent  in  bidding  his  countrj 
peace.  Pelopidas  hpxi  fallen  two  years  before  at  th* 
CynoBcephaleB  in  Thessaly  (b,c,  364).  All  partieSj  exot 
were  content  to  join  in  a  general  pacification,  on  the  t 
stoMs  quo^  reoogniging  the  new  eonstitation  of  Aread 
independence  of  Messene,  To  this  last  article  Sparta 
consent ;  but  her  spirit  of  practical  resistance  was  conj 
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aged  Agesilaus,  who,  in  his  eightieth  year,  songht  a  new  field  for 
his  restless  energy  in  Egypt.  After  aiding  Nectanebo  11.  to  ob- 
tain the  crown,*  he  died  on  his  road  to  Cyrene,  b.c.  861. 

After  the  pacification,  the  power  of  Thebes  speedily  collapsed 
in  a  manner  that  showed  how  completely  she  owed  her  sndden 
elevation  to  the  brilliant  qualities  of  her  few  great  statesmen. 
Sparta  was  finally  fallen.  The  new  power  of  Arcadia  was  yet  in 
its  infancy.  A  dn]l  pause  appears  to  fall  upon  the  scene  of  energy 
and  conflict,  while  the  exhausted  states  await  the  new  destiny 
which  was  prepared  for  them  by  the  accession  of  Philip  to  the 
throne  of  Macedonia  (b.c.  359),  Athens  alone  seemed  to  retain, 
in  her  free  constitution,  her  maritime  power,  and  her  succession 
of  able  statesmen,  vigour  enough  to  become  the  champion  of 
Hellenic  life  and  liberty.  The  long  train  of  matchless  orators, 
who  ruled  the  debates  of  her  ecclesia  and  pleaded  causes  in  her 
courts,  had  been  crowned  by  the  first  appearance  of  Demosthenes, 
in  his  eighteenth  year  (b.g.  364).  Her  drama  was  still  fiourishing, 
though  her  tragedians  were  no  longer  comparable  to  -^schylus, 
Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  and  the  satire  of  the  Old  Comedy  had 
passed  into  the  comparatively  pointless  Middle  Comedy.  It  was 
not  till  the  following  generation  that  the  New  Comedy  of  manners 
and  intrigue  fiourished  in  the  hands  of  Philemon  and  Menander. 
Plato  was  still  alive,  and  Aristotle  was  twenty-four  years  old ;  but 
the  great  sects  of  philosophy  were  yet  in  their  infancy.  The  art  of 
Phidias  had  lost  none  of  its  beauty  in  the  hands  of  Scopas  and 
Praxiteles ;  and  painting  was  approaching  the  perfection  which  it 
afterwards  reached  in  the  hands  of  Apelles.  These  fair  fruits 
from  the  root  of  Hellenic  liberty  attained  their  perfection  as  the 
stem  that  bore  them  b^an  to  wither. 

We  must  not  dose  this  chapter  without  one  hasty  glance  at  the 
fortxmes  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  from  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians 
to  a  period  somewhat  later  than  the  present  epoch.  The  repulse 
of  the  Athenian  attack  on  Syracuse  was  followed  by  a  succession 
of  party  contests,  which  ended  in  the  triumph  of  the  aristocratic 
party  under  the  celebrated  Dionysius,  who  seized  the  tyranny  in 
the  same  year  that  witnessed  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  War 
(b,c.  405).  He  terminated  a  long  series  of  confiicts  with  the 
Carthaginians  by  a  peace  in  b.o.  393 ;  and  he  had  reduced 
most  of  Sicily  and  Magna  Grsecia  beneath  his  rule  by  b.c.  384 
Syracuse  was  now  only  second  to  Athens  in  the  extent  and  splen- 
dour of  its  buildings,  docks,  and  fortifications,  and  to  Sparta  in 

*  See  chap,  vlL,  p.  140. 
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political  inflnence.  DionyBinfi  was  a  warm  friend  to  Sparta,  and 
we  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  allnde  to  the  sncconrs  he 
sent  her.  He  was  a  mmiificent  patron  of  literature,  in  which  he 
himself  so  far  excelled  as  to  haye  his  poems  recited  at  Olympia, 
and  to  carry  off  prizes  for  his  tragedies  at  Athens.  But  the  caprice 
of  the  despot  was  shown  in  his  dislike  to  the  lofty  morality  of 
Plato,  whom  he  is  said  not  only  to  have  dismissed  from  his  conrt, 
but  to  have  consigned  to  slavery,  from  which  the  philosopher  was 
rfescued  by  a  friend. 

Dionysins  the  Elder  died  in  b.o.  867,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  of  the  same  name.  The  younger  Dionysius  was  greatly  influ- 
enced by  Dion,  the  brother  of  his  father^s  second  wife,  and  the 
enthusiastic  disciple  of  Plato.  The  philosopher  was  again  induced 
by  Dion  to  visit  the  court  of  Syracuse,  which  became  a  pattern  of 
philosophic  moderation.  But  JSschylus  had  said, ''  This  vice  is 
somehow  inbred  in  tyranny — ^to  distrust  friends.''  Dionysius  was 
taught  to  believe  that  the  philosopher  was  in  league  with  Dion  to 
dethrone  him.  Dion  was  forced  to  ©nbark  witiiout  a  moment's 
warning  for  Italy ;  and,  after  a  time,  his  property  was  seized  to 
enrich  the  coUrtiers.  Plato,  having  made  his  escape  from  the 
capricious  lenity  of  Dionysius,  and  having  again  ventured  back 
to  intercede  for  his  friend,  finally  left  Syracuse,  not  without  diffi- 
cxdty,  and  met  Dion  at  the  Olympic  festival  in  b.o.  860.  The 
news  he  brought  of  the  tyranny  of  Dionysius,  and  of  his  outrages 
on  the  family  of  Dion,  incited  the  latter  to  an  effort  for  the  des- 
pot's overthrow.  In  tihie  summer  of  b.o.  867,  he  landed  in  Sicily 
with  800  men,  and,  favoured  by  the  absence  of  Dionysius,  with  a 
great  part  of  his  fleet,  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  he  marched  to,  Syra- 
cuse in  the  night,  and  at  sunrise  his  little  force  was  seen  approach- 
ing the  gates,  their  heads  crowned  with  garlands,  as  in  a  festival 
procession.  They  were  welcomed  as  deliverers ;  but  it  was  not 
till  after  a  conflict  of  some  months  that  t)ion  became  master  of 
the  whole  city  (b.o.  856).  The  possession  of  power  proved  fatal 
to  his  philosophic  liberalism ;  his  acts  of  tyranny  were  the  more 
odious  from:  the  hopes  he  had  disappointed ;  and  he  fell  a  victim 
to  the  ambition  of  his  intimate  friend  Oallippus  (b.c.  858).  After 
seven  years  of  intestine  conflict  between  successive  tyrants,  the 
exiled  Dionysius  became  once  more  master  of  the  city  (b.o.  846). 
But  his  power  was  precarious ;  other  despots  ruled  in  the  neigh- 
bouring cities ;  and  the  Carthaginians  threatened  to  be  the  only 
gainers  by  the  confrision. 

Once  more,  as  in  olden  times,  the  Syracusans  sought  aid  in  their 
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extremity  from  their  mother-city;  and  a  liberator  was  fotrnd  in 
the  person  of  Timoleon,  a  man  who  nnited  the  civic  patriotifim  of 
the  Greek  with  the  inflexible  Btemness  of  the  Roman. 

Space  fails  us  to  relate  how,  with  most  inadequate  means,  he 
succeeded  in  the  enterprise ; — ^how  Dionysius  was  again  expelled 
(b.o.  343);  the  tyrants  of  the  other  cities  put  down;  the  vast 
hosts  of  Carthage  defeated  at  the  Crimisus,  and  a  treaty  concluded 
with  the  Carthaginians  (b.o.  888).  A  nobler  moral  victory 
crowned  all  these  exploits,  when  Timoleon,  refusing  the  temptation 
to  assume  the  tyranny,  retired  to  the  private  house  in  Syracuse, 
which,  with  a  modest  estate,  had  been  granted  him  for  his  services. 
His  real  reward  was  in  the  gratitude  of  his  new  fellow-citizens, 
who  always  received  him  with  enthusiastic  plaudits  in  the  public 
assembly,  and  on  his  death,  a  few  years  after  the  completion  of 
his  work,  foUow'ed  him  to  the  grave  with  universal  mourning,  the 
only  tears  he  had  ever  made  them  shed.  He  died  in  the  same 
year  as  Philip  of  Macedon  (b.c.  836). 

Meanwhile  the  younger  Dionysius  had  retired  to  Corinth,  where 
he  amused  his  literary  tastes  witib  the  instruction  of  public  singers 
and  actoc^,  an4  by  opening  a  school  for  boys.  Historians  and 
moralists  have  never  tired  of  viewing  the  two  Dionysii  as  types  of 
the  Nemesis  of  tyranny, — the  insecurity  of  its  enjoyment,  the 
humiEation  of  its  loss.  The  lesson  is  trite,  but  there  are  those 
who  are  ever  needing  to  learn  it.  'The  sleepless  suspicion  of  the 
elder  despot  is  symbolized  by  the  "  Ear  of  Dionysius,"  a  chamber 
into  which  concealed  air-tubes  conducted  the  complaints  of  the 
captives  in  his  vast  dungeons.  His  ceaseless  terror  was  taught 
by  himself  to  the  flatterer  Damocles,  whom  he  placed  at  a  most 
luxurious  banquet,  with  the  naked  sword  suspended  over  his  head 
by  a  single  hair.  Many  a  despot  has  since  experienced  reverses  as 
strange  as  those  of  the  younger  Dionysius ;  but  the  time  has  not 
yet  come  to  withhold  tne  warning 

"  That  Corinth's  pedagogue  may  now 
Transfer  his  byword  to  thy  brow." 
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Life  and  Correspondence  of  Theodore 

PAKKER,  Minister  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Congregational  Society,  Boston. 
By  John  Weiss.    With  two  Portraits  on  Steel,  £&c4hnile  of  Handwriting, 
and  nineteen  Wood  Engravingn    2  to]&,  8to.    1,008  pages.    Price,  $6.. 
**TheM  Tolomes  contato  an  acoonnt  ct  Mr.  Farker^s  childhood  and  self-education;  of  tha 
deyelopmentof  his  theological  ideas;  of  his  scholarly  and  philosophical  pursuits;  and  of  his 
relation  to  the  Antt-Blayeiy  cause,  and  to  the  epoch  in  America  which  preceded  the  civil  war. 
Ills  two  visits  to  Europe  are  described  in  letters  and  extracts  from  his  Journal.    An  auto- 
biographical fragment  is  introduced  in  relation  to  Mr.  Parker*s  early  life,  and  hla  letters  of 
friendship  on  literary,  speculative,  and  political  topics,  are  freely  interspmed.    The  illustra- 
tions represent  scenes  connected  with  various  periods  of  Mr.  Parker's  Uro,  the  houses  he  dwelt 
in,  his  country  haunta,  the  meeting  house,  nia  Ufanoy,  and  the  Mu^o  Hall  In  which  ha 
preached." 

Catechism  of  the  Steam  Engine, 

In  its  yarions  Applications  to  Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation,  Railways,  and 
Agricultore.  With  Practical  Instroctions  for  the  Manufacture  and  Manage- 
ment of  Engines  of  every  Glass.  By  Jobn  Bourne,  G.  E.  New  and  Re- 
vised Edition.    1  vol,  12mo.    Illustrated.    Gloth,  $2. 

*  In  offering  to  the  American  public  a  reprint  of  a  work  on  the  Steam  Engine  so  deservedly 
BUCoessftaL  and  BO  lonff  considered  standard,  the  Publishers  have  not  thought  it  necessary  that 
it  should  DC  an  exact  copy  of  the  English  edition.  There  were  some  details  in  which  thev 
thought  it  could  be  improved  and  better  adapted  to  the  use  of  American  Engineers.  On  this 
account,  the  size  of  the  page  has  been  increased  to  a  fail  12mo,  to  admit  of  laiig:er  illuatratlons, 
which,  in  the  Eiwlish  edition,  are  often  on  too  small  a  scale ;  and  some  of  the  iUnstntions 
themselves  have  Deen  supplied  by  others  eoually  applicable,  more  recent,  and  to  us  more 
ftmillar  examplea  The  first  part  of  Chapter  XL,  devoted  in  the  English  edition  to  English 
portable  and  fixed  agricultural  engines,  in  this  edition  gives  place  entirely  to  iUostranons 
from  American  practice,  of  steam  engines  as  applied  to  ollTerent  pnrpoeea  and  of  appllancea 
and  machines  necessary  to  them.  But  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  illustrations  and  the 
description  of  them,  and  the  oonection  of  a  few  typooaphleal  anora,  this  edition  is  a  lUthfai 
transcript  of  the  ktest  English  edition." 

Life  of  Edward  Livingston, 

Mayor  of  the  Gity  of  New  Yorlc ;  Member  of  Gongress ;  Senator  of  the  United 
States;  Secretary  of  State;  Ifinister  to  France;  Author  of  a  System  of 
Penal  Law  for  Louisiana;  Member  of  the  Inatitute  of  France,  eta  By 
Charles  H.  Hukt,  with  an  Introdaction  by  Geobob  Bancroit.  1  vol., 
Syo.    Gloth.    $8  50. 

*One  of  the  purest  of  statesmen  and  the  most  genial  of  men,  was  Edwizd  Livingston, 
whose  career  is  presented  in  this  volume.    •    •    •    •    • 

**  The  author  of  this  volume  has  done  the  country  a  service.  He  has  {dven  us  in  a  becom- 
ing ISorm  an  appropriate  memorial  of  one  whom  succeeding  generations  irill  be  proud  to  name 
as  an  American  Jurist  and  sfateflmaa"— i»any<Ws<L 
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History  of  the  Eomans   under   the 

Empire.    By  GaiBLB  Meritalb,  B.  D.,  late  Fellow  of  St  John's  College. 
Y  Y0I&,  small  8to.    Handsomely  printed  on  tinted  paper.    Frioei  in  doth, 
|2  per  ToL    Half  Morocoo  extra,  $8  50. 
OOIITENTS: 
V0I&  L  and  IL— Comprising  the  History  to  the  Fall- of  Jnlina  Oeasar. 
Vc^  in. — ^To  the  Establishment  of  the  Monarchy  by  Aogostos. 
V0I&  lY.  and  V.— -From  Anffustos  to  Claudius,  b.  a  27  to  ▲.  d.  64. 
Vol  VL— FhNn  the  Reign  of  Nero,  ▲.  d.  64,  to  the  Fall  of  Jerosalem,  a.  d.  YO. 
Vol  Vn.— From  the  Destmction  of  Jerusalem,  ▲.  n.  YO,  to  the  Death  of  M. 
Aurdius. 

.  Tbis  TBloabls  woik  tennlnates  at  the  point  wbeM  the  niRatlTe  of  011>bcn  0^^ 

"'  When  we  enter  on  a  more  aearnhlng  oriddam  of  the  two  writer*,  it  moat 
be  admitted  that  Merlvale  has  aa  Ann  a  grasp  of  hia  aoqect  aa  Gibbon,  and  that  hla  woik  Is 
oharacteriaed  by  a  greater  (heedom  from  pngadlce,  and  a  sounder  philoaophy. 

"  This  Historj  mnst  always  stand  aa  a  splendid  monument  of  his  leaning^ 
his  candor,  and  his  vigorous  grasp  of  intellect  Though  he  Is  in  some  respects  inferior  to 
Ifacanlay  and  Orote,  he  must  stiU  be  classed  with  them,  aa  one  of  the  aecoiDd  great  triom- 
▼hrate  of  English  hiataclana.'*~i^of«.<imer<oani;e9<euv^i>r<^ 


Thirty  Poems. 


By  Wm.  CcLLix  BsTiirr,  1  vohmie,  12mar 
mor.,  $8  60. 


Ctoth,)!  26;  ctoOigilt^tl  16; 


**No  English  poet  surpasses  him  in  knowledge  of 

Is  better  than  Oowper  andThomson  in  their  spedal  walks 
worth,  that  great  high  prieet  of  nature.**— rAe  World. 


and  but  few  are  his  eguala   He 
poetiy,  and  the  equal  of  Wads- 


Hints  to  Riflemen. 


By  H.  W.  S.  Cleteljlnd.    1  toL,  12ma    Illustrated  with  numeroos  Designs 

of  Rifles  and  Rifle  Practice.    Cloth.    Price,  $1  60. 

**  I  offer  these  hints  aa  the  contribution  of  an  old  sportsman,  and  if  I  succeed  In  any  degree 

In  exciting  an  interest  in  the  subject,  my  end  wHl  be  acoomoliahed,  even  if  the  ftature  inve»- 

tigationa  of  those  who  are  thua  attracted  ahould  prove  any  of  my  opinlona  *o  be  erroneoua*'— 

Mract  from  Pr^fdce, 


Queen  Mab. 


A  new  NoTd.    By  Julll  Kiyanagb.    1  vol,  12ma    Cloth,  $1  60. 

**No  Engliah  noyelist  of  the  meaent  day  ousbt  to  hold,  we  think,  a  higher  rank  in  her  own 
peculiar  walk  of  literature  than  Miss  Kayana^  There  ia  a  freshneaa  or  originality  about  all 
ner  woika,  and  an  individual  character  stamped  on  each,'— there  ia,  moreover,  a  unity  of 
thonriit  and  feeling,  a  haimony,  eo  to  speak,  pervading  eaidi  aeparate  work,  that  plainly 
spefSs  original  gemua,  while  the  womanly  grace  of  hSr  etchlnga  of  ehaiacter,  ia  a  marvw 
of  artiatio  exceUence.**— 7b&^  * 

My  Cave  Life  in  Vicksburg. 

By  a  Lady.    1  vol,  12mo,  cloth.    $1. 

**  Alt<wether  we  commend  the  book  aa  worth  more  thm  atanost  any  docBD  ofbooks  oa  the  war 
we  have  fittely  noticed.  ** 
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Thoughts  on  Personal  Religion. 

Being  a  Treatise  on  the  ChiistiaaUfe  in  its  Two  Chief  Elements,  Devotion  and 

Practice.    By  Edwabd  Hetrick  Goulburn,  D.D.,  Firependaiy  of  St.  Paul's, 

Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  one  of  Her  Ibyesty's  Chaplains  in 

Ordhiary.    First  Am^can  from  the  fifth  London  Edition.    With  a  Prefsr 

tory  Note.  6j  Gsorok  H.  Houohton,  D.D.,  Bector  of  the  Church  of  the  Trans- 

figniation  in  the  Gty  of  New  York.    1  toL,  12mo,  480  pages.   Price  $1  60. 

There  Is  DotUnff  In  It  that  is  dir,  nnintenftliiff,  ooreaL  extngayant,  Impiaeticable,  orbeyond 
ordlxuoy  reach  ana  compass.  ItisflillofBtimaTasAndnillofenoounsanMint.  Itlsaxnanoal, 
not  80  much,  perhaps,  ftr  those  who  hare  abundant  leisnre  and  lire  a  retired  life,  as  for  those 
emedally,  who  are  engaged  in  the  ordlnaiy  avocations  of  the  world.  It  will  teaoh  them  how, 
wnUs  It^xtt  In  the  worUh-amid  its  cares  and  perplezitSes-4o  live  aboT«  the  world ;  while  not 
atothftLl  to  oasiness,  to  be  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord;  in  one  word,  how  to  sanctlQrthe 
seoolar  all-engrossing  porsolt,  snd  the  daily  XsXu—EaOiracAfrwn  Pr^atory  IFoU, 

The  Philosophy  of  Herbert  Spencer. 

First  Principles.    Large  12mo.    607  pages.    Price  $2. 

The  present  Yolnme  is  the  first  of  a  series  designed  to  enlbid  the  principles  of  a  new  Phi- 
losophy. It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  aim  of  the  first  being  to  determine  the  true  sphere  of 
all  ratianal  investigation,  snd  of  the  second,  to  elnddate  these  ftmdamental  and  universal  prin- 
ciples which  science  has  established  within  that  sphere,  and  which  are  to  oonstitute  the  basis  of 
the  system.  The  scheme  of  truth  developed  in  these  first  Frindples  Is  complete  in  itself  and 
has  its  independent  value ;  but  it  is  designed  by  the  anthor  to  serve  for  guidance  and  verification 
in  the  constmctian  of  the  succeeding  snd  bnger  portions  of  his  philosophic  plan. 

The  Management  of  SteeL 

Lichxding  Forging,  Hardening,  Tempering,  AnneaBng,  Shrinking,  and  Expan- 
sion. Also,  the  Case  Hardening  of  Iron.  By  Geo.  Ens.  Employed  by  the 
Royal  Gon  Factories  Department,  WooMch  ArsenaL  Fbst  American  from 
second  London  edition.    1  toL,  12ma    60  cents. 

*  Bteel  being  one  of  the  most  vahi^le  metsls,  and  requiring  great  csrs  in  the  forging,  harden- 
iniC  tempering,  *"*»*^""p,  and  management  of  it  in  general,  1  think,  after  having  had  nearly 
"—  --     ears'*  ffood  practioe,  experience,  and  study  combined,  I  amnowr"- "-  -' —  """'-  '-*— 


twenty  years''  good  practioe,  experience,  and  study  combined,  I  am  now  able  to  give  a  little  infor- 
mation to  those  who  have  not  had  so  much  to  do  with  It  as  I  have."*— A^aef/h>»»  the  Work, 


Church  Essays. 


By  GsQBOB  CuiuczNO  MoWhobtbr.  Author  of  a  **  Popular  Hand-Book  of  the 
New  Testament"  1  vol  12mo,  doth.  Price  $1. 
The  Essays  are  upon  varioos  points  of  Christian  fidth  and  duty,  embracing  some  of  the  most 
important  snd  Interesting  topics,  such  as  the  TMnity,  Bedemption,  Grace,  Charity,  Providence, 
Prayer,  and  Death.  8omeoftheS8sayBmaybeconBidereds8TheoIogiaa,yetsnsre  written ina 
popular  style,  snd  Interesting  to  the  general  reader.  The  Esssy  on  Death,  and  that  on  Once, 
are  particularly  instructive  and  beautifkd.  Tbey  are  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  devout  piety,  and 
are  replete  not  only  with  Instruetion  in  FSith,  but  with  lessons  of  practical  duty.  The  style  is 
elassicsl  snd  dutfte,  flree  flram  meretricious  onuunent,  and  unsafe  excursiona  of  Uie  imagination. 
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Round  the  Block. 


An  American  Novel 
$1  50. 


With  niosdratioDs.    1  Toliime»  12ma    Goth.    Prioe^ 


*"  The  stoiy  Is  remarkably  olerer.  It  preeeDto  the  moat  ytvid  and  yaxioua  plotaree  of  men 
and  manners  in  the  great  Metropolis.  Unlike  moat  novels  that  now  appear,  tt  hu  no 
'  mission,'  the  author  being  neither  a  politician  nor  a  reformer,  but  a  stotr  teller,  aeeonUng  to 
theold  oattem;  and  a  capttal  stoty  he  has  prodnoed,  written  in  the  hanpiest  s^le,  end  M  of 
wit  and  action.  He  eridentlT  knows  his  aroand,  and  moTes  over  it  with  the  foot  of  a  master. 
It  is  a  work  that  will  be  read  and  admired,  onlces  all  lore  Ibr  good  novels  has  departed  fiom 
OS ;  and  we  know  that  socfa  is  not  the  case.**— AM<of»  Traveler, 

The  History  of  Civilization  in  England. 

By  Hecrt  Thomas  Buckli.    2  vols.,  8vo.    Goth,  $0. 

**  Whoever  misses  reading  this  book,  will  miss . 

best  of  our  judgment  snd  earoerience.  the  most  remarkabi 
no  tbougbtM,  inqnifing  mind  would  miss  reading  for 

arereo  as  he  may  to  the  writer's  philosophy,  let  him  be  as  devoted  to  the  obstructive  as  Mr. 
Buckle  is  to  the  progress  party,  let  him  oe  as  orthodox  in  church  creed  as  the  other  is  hetero- 
dox, as  dogmatio  as  his  author  is  acepticat— let  him,  in  short,  find  his  piejndioes  shocked  st 
every  turn  of  the  argument,  and  all  his  pvepoasesslons  whistled  down  the  wind— still  there  is 
so  much  in  this  extraordinary  volume  to  somulata  reflection,  and  exelte  to  Inquiry,  and  pro- 
voke to  earnest  investiffation,  perhaps  (to  this  or  that  reader)  on  a  trad:  hitherto  untrodaen, 
and  across  the  viigln  soil  of  unttUedrflelda.  ik«sh  woods,  and  pastures  new— that  we  may  iUilr 
defy  the  moat  hoetUe  aplrit,  the  most  miatmatfhl  and  least  sympathetic,  to  read  it  through 
without  being  glad  of  having  done  so,  or  having  begun  It,  or  even  glanced  at  almost  any  one 
of  its  pages,  to  pass  it  away  unread."— ikTew  Monthly  ^London)  Magcuims. 


I  reading  what  la,  in  various  respects,  to  the 
markable  book  of  the  day— <»e,  indeed,  that 
ling  for  s  good  deaL    Let  the  reader  be  as 


The  Iron  Manufacture  of  Great  Britain, 

Theoretically  and  Practically  considered :  Includmg  DescriptiTe  Details  of  the 
Ores,  Fuels,  and  Fluxes  employed ;  the  Ptdiminaiy  Operation  of  Caldna- 
tion;  the  Blast,  Befinhig,  and  PuddUng  Furnaces;  Engines  and  liachineiy; 
and  the  Various  Ptooesses  m  Union,  etc.,  etc.  By  W.  Teitrax,  C.  E.,  fo^ 
merly  Engineer  at  the  Dowlais  Iron  Works,  under  the  late  Sir  John  Guest, 
Bart  Second  Edition,  revised  firom  the  manuscripts  of  the  late  Mr.  Trursn, 
by  J.  Abthub  Phillips,  autiior  of  "A  Manual  of  Metallurgy,"  "Records 
of  Minhig,*'  etc.,  and  Wk.  Hi  Dobmax.  One  vol,  hnperial  8vo.  Contain- 
ing 84  Plates.    Price,  $10. 


Illustrations  of  Universal  Progress. 

A  Series  of  Essays.     By  Herbebt  Sfknceb,  Autiior  of  **Th6  Principles 

of  Psychology;"  "Social   Statics;"  "Education."     1  volume,  12ma 

Ooth,  $1  76. 

"  The  readers  who  have  made  the  aoqnalntanoo  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  through  his  work 
on  Education,  and  are  Interested  in  his  views  upon  a  larger  range  of  subjects,  will  welcome 
this  new  volume  of  *  Essays.*  Passing  by  the  more  sclentlflc  and  phlloeophlcal  speculations, 
wc  may  call  attention  to  a  group  of  axilclea  upon  moral  and  political  sabjecti,  which  srs  very 
pertinent  to  the  present  condition  of  sflkdrs."— TW&imA 
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YEA.Il    1863. 


In  presentixig  to  the  pablio  another  Tolome  of  the  Annual  Cydopodia,  oontamhig  tLe 
record  of  the  moet  turbulent  year  which  the  country  has  witnessed,  no  efforts  have  been 
spared  to  secure  its  oompleteness  and  accuracy,  and  topreserre  it  free  from  every  mark  of 
partiaansUp. 

The  prindples  adopted  the  previous  yean  have  taken  effect,  and  many  new  and  most 
important  questions  arose  undor  them,  and  were  discussed  during  18C3 ;  such  as  confis- 
cation, emancipation,  indemnity  official  and  pecumary,  the  relation#of  the  msurrectionaKy 
States  to  the  Union,  personal  liberty,  martial  law,  prize,  the  liability  of  Great  Britain  for 
damages  done  by  the  Alabama,  ko.^  &c 

These  diacuasioDs  are  embraced  m  its  contents,  together  with  the  hnportant  civil  and 
political  measures  of  the  Federal  and  State  governments ;  an  accurate  and  minute  history 
of  the  struggles  of  the  great  armies  and  their  battles,  illustrated  with  maps  and  plans  of 
actions  taken  from  official  copies ;  the  debates  of  the  Federal  and  Confederate  Congresses ; 
financial  meaaures  of  the  government,  conuneroe,  &c,  iK, ;  proceedings  in  the  Con- 
federate States  to  maintain  the  war  and  establish  their  government ;  also,  all  the  exciting 
movements  in  fordgn  countries ;  the  developments  in  the  physical  sciences ;  the  progress 
of  literature ;  mechanical  inventions  and  improvements ;  the  stupendous  enterprises  of  the 
government  connected  with  the  war,  such  as  hcsptals  for  the  army,  the  manu&cture  of 
ordnance,  and  the  trade  regulations  in  insurrectionary  districts.  The  present  statistics 
of  the  KeUgious  denommations  and  Biographical  sketches  of  the  eminent  persons  deceased 
in  1868,  &C. 

The  contents  are  arranged  in  an  alphabetical  order,  and  accompanied  by  a  most  com- 
plete Index.  The  volume  is  in  the  style  of  the  New  Ambucan  Ctclop^sdia,  and  will 
match  the  volumes  for  1881  and  1862,  of  tUs  annual  The  work  is  published  exdunvely 
by  subscription,  and  is  elegant  and  subetantiaL 


Price  and  Style  if  Btadtag  if  eMk  Aniiil  TetaoM,  18«1,  ises,  18l». 

In  Olotli. S4.00 

Xn   Slieem 4.7C 

In   TTalf  ^loroooo, O.OO 

In   Bali*  Russia, 0,00 

In   B\ai   MIoroooo* r.OO 

In  B^ill   Russia, 7.00 

And  to  insure  a  uniform  price  and  regularity  in  the  delivery  of  the  volume  to  subscriben 
hi  all  parts  of  the  pountry,  local  agents  are  appohited  hi  all  the  dties  and  piindpal  towns 
fai  the  States  and  Territories. 

D.  APPLETOR  A  CO.,  Publishers, 

448  &  446  Broadway,  N.T. 


D.  APPLETON  A  OO.'S  PDBLI0ATI0N8. 


VOW    OQHPIEIB. 

THE  NEW  AMERICAN  CYCLOPJIDIA, 

A  POPULAR  DICTIONARY  OF  GENERAL  KNOWLEDGE. 

■dusd  bt 

OEOBGE  RIPLEY  axd  G.  A  DANA, 

▲  88I8TSD   BT  ▲  NUMEB0U8  BUT  SELECT  OOBPB  OF  WBITEB& 


The  dMign  of  Ills  New  Axkbican  CroLOfPJBDiA  is  to  farniBh  tiie  gnat  body  of 
intelligent  readers  in  this  oonntiy  with  a  popolar  Dictiooaiy  of  General  Knowledge. 

Thb  Nbw  Ajcibigan  Ctclopadxa  is  not  founded  on  any  Enropean  model ;  in  its 
plan  and  elaboratii^ii  it  is  strictly  original,  and  strictly  American.  Bfany  of  tiie  writers 
employed  on  the  woi^  hare  enriched  it  with  their  personal  researohei^  6bservationS| 
and  discoveries ;  and  every  ardde  has  been  written,  or  re-written,  expressly  for  its 
pages. 

It  is  mtended  that  the  work  shall  bear  snch  a  character  of  practical  utility  as  to 
make  it  indispensable  to  eveiy  American  library. 

Thronghont  its  snccessiTe  Tolnmes,  Thb  New  Amebigaii  CrcLOPiBDZA  will  pre- 
sent a  fond  of  accurate  and  copious  information  on  SciEircB,  Abt,  AoBiCDLmrBs,  Cox- 

UEBCE,    MANTTFACfniBES,  LAW,    MEDIGCnC,   LiTBaATUBB,   PHILOBOPHT,    MajTHEHAXECa, 

AsTBoxoMT,  HisTOEY,  BioaRAPHT,  Geoobafht,  Beuoioii,  PouncB,  Tbavhels,  Cbek- 
BBTBT,  MEcnA^ncB,  IirvESTioirs,  and  Teades. 

Abstaining  from  all  doctrinal  disonssions,  from  all  sectional  and  sectarian  argu- 
ments, it  will  mahitain  the  position  of  absolute  impartiali:^  on  the  great  cxntrorerted 
(questions  which  have  divided  opinions  in  eveiy  age. 

PRX03B. 

This  work  is  publisbed  exclusively  by  subscription,  in  sixteen  laige  octavo  vohsnefl^ 
each  containing  760  two-cohmin  pages. 

Price  per  volume,  doth,  |4.00;  library  style,  leather,  (4.76 ;  half  morrocco,|5.; 
half  russia,  extra,  $5,60.  

Firom  th$  LoHdom  DaOf  Stwi, 

It  Is  beyond  sll  oompsrison  tbe  best,— indeed,  we  sboald  feel  quite  justified  in  saying  it  is  the  only 
book  of  reference  upon  the  Weeteni  Continent  that  has  ever  appeared.  No  etateeman  or  polltl- 
dan  can  afford  to  do  without  It.  and  It  will  be  a  tieaanre  to  every  student  of  the  moral  and  phys* 
leal  condition  of  America.  Its  information  Is  minute,  Ihll,  and  accurate  upon  every  subject  con- 
nected vrlth  the  country.  Beside  the  constant  attention  of  the  Editors,  it  employs  the  pens  of  a 
host  of  the  most  distinguished  transatlantio  writers— etateemen,  lawyers,  divines,  soldiers,  a  vast 
array  of  scholarship  from  the  professional  obalis  of  the  Univenltlefl^  with  numosis  of  private 
atetstl,  and  men  devoted  to  special  porsof  ts. 


